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TiIE present treatise contains a Systematic Exposition of 
Mind, a History of the leading Questionb in Mental 
I’liilosopliy, and a copious Dissertation on Ethics. 

The Ex|)ositiun of Ml\d, occii})ying nearly half the 
work, is, for the, most part, an ahridgernont of my two 
volumes on the subject. 1 have singled out, and put in 
cons])icuous type, the leading positions; and have given a 
suhicicnt number of examples to make the.m understood. 
It is not to b(^ expected that the full eifect of the larger 
■expjjsition can be produced in the shorter; still, there may 
be an occasional advantiige in tlu^ more succinct presenta¬ 
tion of complicated doctrines. 

As regards the Controverted Questions, 1 have entered 
fully into the history of opinion, so to present the 
dilierent views, both formerly, and at present, entertained 
on (!ach. Nominalism and Kealism, the Origin of Know- 
bulge in the mind, hkternal Perception, Beauty, and Free¬ 
will, are the chief subjects thus treated. 

The. Dissertation on Ethics is divided into two parts. 

Part First—The Theory of Ethics—gives an account of 
the questions or points brought into discussion ; and 
handles at length the tw'o of greatest prominence, the 
Ethical Standard, and the Moral Fa.culty. 

Part Second—The Ethical Systems—is a fulhdetail of 
all the systems, ancient and modern, by conjoined Ahstract 
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PREFACE. 


and Summary. With few exceptions, an abstract is, 
made of each author’s exposition of his (jwii theoiy, the 
fulness being measured by relative importance; while, for 
better comparing and .remembering the several theories, 
they are summarized at the end, on a unifonn plan,. 

It is not solely with the view of furnishing a complete, 
manual of Mental and Moral Philospphy, that 1 have, 
included in the same volume, a System of Psychology, and 
an exhaustive Dissertation on Ethics. The connexion oi 
the two subjects is of the most intimate kind ; all the 
leading Ethical controversies involve a reference to the 
mind, and can lie settled only by a more thorough under¬ 
standing of mental processes. 

A]jfc:Ki)EEN', April, IBOb. 
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A.—History of Nominalism ami Realism, p. 181. 

Tlll^ controversy respecting tinivorsals first obtained its place 
in philosophy from the colloquies of Sokrates, and the -writings 
!i,nd teachings of Plato. Wc need not here touch uT)on theur pre¬ 
decessors Parmenides and Hcracleitus, who, in a oonfut id and 
unsyteniatic manner, ajjproached this <|uestion from opposite 
sides, and whose speculations worked much u])on the mind of 
I’lato i)^ determining Ixjth his aggressive dialectic, and his oon- 
’stmetive theories. Parrmaiides of Elea, impro-ring upon the ruder 
concejitions of Xenophanes, was the first to giv(> emphatic! jiro- 
(ilamation to the' celebratcjd Elcatie doctrine, Absolute A/is as 
opposed to Relative Fientia : the Cogitable, whicch Parmenides 

(‘.onc.oived as thc! Cue and All of reality, fir sa'i Ildv, caiduiing and 
uiudiangeable, of rvhich thec negative was unmeaning; and the 
Sensible or Perceivable, which was in perjietual change, sucjces- 
sion, and multiplicity, without either unity, or reality, or endur¬ 
ance'. To the last of tliesc two departmctits Hcracleitus assigned 
icspecial jirominence. In jilace of 1 he permanent underlying Ens, 
which he did not recognize', he substituted a cogitable pioctcss of 
dmnqr, or generalized concept of what was common to all the 
successive iihases of change—a perjictual stream of generation and 
destniction, or implicatimi of contraries, in which everything 
appeared only that it might disappejar, without endurance or 
uniformity. In this doctrine of Heraclcitus, the world ot si'ii.so 
and Tiarticulars could not bo the object either of certain knowledge 
or even of correct probable opinion; in that ot Parmenides, it was 
recognized as an object of Vrobable opinion though not of cert»n 
knowledge. But in both doctrines, as well as in the theories ot 
Democritus, it was degraded, and presented as incapable of yield¬ 
ing satisfaction to the search of a . j.. 

coiil.l find neither truth nor reality excejit in the world of Coiieci t. 

Besses the two theories above-mentioned, there wyre current 
in fc iaErworid, brfor. a,. «.nbult, «< ““f,, 

oHor .dm ol ,pnnnl»tii.n nbont lie C.«n>o,, 
one from the otlier, and by that very divergency •_ the 

lating curiosity, sometimes discoui-agmg all study, as though t , 

48 
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^ 1 1^11 f Pnt TTiftilides and Ileracleitus, to- 

problems were hopeless. But ‘ „„,p4.rical hypotlioses of the 

coatributed to form the ^ ^or the Pjdhagoreans, 

’'•'ii’T S'r Sor^v“S thjir 
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;;r 

oppo...... "'X.S' ur 

Cosmos. .. Tf,. pf Soknites is well known; a man who' 

The wf huhrerimirnde oolloquy with 

wrote nothmg, but P‘''*>^"^'‘ knowledge himself, but in- 
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terr^ated others on >>-tters ttud ended by 

and professed to ^ . proving^to themselves that they 

puzzling the respom m ts, otters that they had 

neither knew nor ‘^^"^‘‘■^, '1, . clear to n«'d explana- 

begun by Sokrates wa.s the first that set him- 

tion. Anstotlo tells us tl t Nik^ dclinitions of 

self expressly and them, not merely with 

general or imiversal ter us process, with many 

each other, but also b> . ,j to be, included under 

particular cases that w(, , fS>, eive us abundant ex- 

r‘“ 3‘x 

^fciU-i°mm lit iotSS life -r Wh.t i, the »«1 

,fu.t il a. 

specimens, furnished by a he. ’T .p ^ them were terms 

that these 

; I llu ; 
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(lifficuUies were equally luRolftble by respondents, wbo had never 
thought of them before. The confident persuasion of knowledee 
■vnth whmh the colloquy began, stood exposed as a false nersua- 
sion.without ^ny basis of reality. Such illusory semblmce of 
knowledge was proclaimed by Sokrates to be the chronic, though 
imconscious, mteUectual condition of his contemporaries. How he 
undertook, as the mission of a long life, to expose it, is impres¬ 
sively set forth in the Platonic Ajjology. 

It was thus by tsofa'ates that the meaning of universal terms 
and i^iversal projx^itions, and the relation of eacjli respectively 
to particular tfcrms and particular propositions, were first made a 
subjeat of e35>rc.ss enquiry and analytical interrogation. His 
inflmmce was powerful in imparting the same dialectic impulse 
to several companions : but most of all to Plato : who not only 
enlui'ged and amplified the range of Sokratic enquiry, but also 
brougllt the meaning of univ<*sal terms into something like 
system and theory, as a portion of the conditions of trustworthy 
science. Plato was th(> first to affirm the doctnne afte.wards 
called Realism, as the fundamental postulate of all true and 
proved cognition. He affirmed it boldly, and in its most ex- 
teuded^seuse, though ho also produces (according to his frequent 
• practice) many powerful arguments and unsolved objections 
against it. It was ho (to use the striking phra.se of Milton *) 
that first imported into the schools the portent of Realism. The 
doctrine has been since opjiosod, confuted, curtailed, transformed, 
diversified in many way.s; but it has maintained its place in 
logical sixiculation, and has remained, under one iihrascology or 
another, the ertxid of various philosophers, from that time down 
to the present. 

The following account of the problems of Realism was handed 
ilown to the speculations of the mediioval philosophers, by 
Porhpyry (betwi'iisn 27(1-300 a.J).), in hi.s Introduction to the 
treatise? of Aristotle on the Catcgoiies. After informing 
Chry.saorius th.at he' will prepare for him a concise statement 
of the doctrines of the eld philosophers respecting Genus, Dif¬ 
ferentia, Species, Proprium, Accid(?ns — ‘ abstaining from the 
deeper enipiirios, but giving suitable development to the more 
simple,’—Porphyry tJius proceeds—' For example, I shall decline 
discussing, in re.spect to Genera and Spccic.s— (1) AVhether they 
have a substantive exi.steifce, or reside merely in naked mortal 
conceptions; Whether, assuming them to have substantive 
existence, they are bodies or incorporeals; (3) Whether their 
substantive existence is in and along with the objects of sense, or 
apart and separable. Upon this task I shall not enter, since it is 
of the greatest depth, and requires another larger investigation; 
but shall try at once to show you how the ancients .(especially 

* See the Latin verses—Do Idea Platonica quomadmodum Aristoteles 

irtellexit— . 

‘ At tu, perenne ruris Aoademi decos, ’, 

H«c monstra si tu primus iaduxti soholis. So. 
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A 1 rtwcourso, dealt with the 

th.e Peripatetics'), wtL a view to lo^ ■ 
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his own name. We have from him an aggregate of detached 
dialogues, in many of which this same hypothesis is brought 
under discussion. But in each dialogue, the sj>okesmen approach it 
from* a different side; while in others (distinguished by various 
critics as the Sokratic dialogues), it does not come under dis¬ 
cussion at all; Plato being content to remain upon the Sokratic 
platform, and to debate the meaning of general terms without 
postulating in correlation with them an objective reality, apart 
from their respective particulars. 

At the ch^o ot the Platonic dialogue called Khatylits, 
Sokratcs is intaoduced as presenting the hypothesis of <’elf-exist(ui<;, 
eternal, unchangeable Ideas (exactly in the way that Aristotle 
ascribes to Plato) as the counter-proi)osition to the theory of 
universal flux and change announced by Heraclcitus. Particulars 
ar<! ever changing (it is hero argued) and arc thirs out of the reach 
.of cognition ; but unless the Univer.sal Ideas above them, such as 
the Self-beautiful, the Self-good, &c., be admitted as unchangeable 
objective realities, there can bo notliing either nameable or know- 
ablc ; cognition *l)ecomes imxiossible. 

In the Timaeus, Plato describes the construction of the 
• Cosnufi by a divim^ Architect, and the model followed by the 
latter in his work. The distinction is here again brought out, 
and announced as capital, between the permanent, unalterable 
Entia, and the transient, cvir-fluctuating, Fimtia, which come 
and go, but never really are. Entia are apprehended by the cogi- 
tant or intelligent soul of the Kosmos, Fkntia by the sentient or 
i)ercipient soul; the cosmical soul ii.s a whole, in order to suffice 
for both the.se tasks, is made up of diverse component ch-ments— 
hietn coircluting with tlie hrst of the two niver>^iun, correlating 
with th(! second—and Idem implicat(>d with Divorsum, correspond¬ 
ing to both iix conjunction. The Divine Architect is described 
as constructing a Cosmos, coniiiosed both of soul ami body, upon 
the pattern of the 'grand pn^-existmit Idea—Aiito-zoon or the 
Self-animal : which included in itsdf as a gcmis the tour distinct 
species—celustial (gods, Visible and invisible), tcrrcstnal, aciial, 

“ ThT main point that Plato here insists upon is, the eh^al 

and unchangeable reality of the cogitable objects called Idta^ 

prior both in time and i-* logical order to the 

right and touch, and serving as an cxengilar to 

are made to 4 ,proximate imperfectly. He assumes .such 

without proof, in the ca.so of the Idea 

touches upon the four olcnients-hVc, Air ™ 

hesitates to make the r^sou it be‘assigns 

quired to give a reason for ih H If .intellection 

(announced distinctly as his oum) f distinct from, 

(cogitation, Nowc), and true opinion, nrSdeas imperceptible 

eac!^ other,’ there must ^«“rly “ist Storms ^ 

to our senses, and apprcdiondod o^y T . ? noway different 
But if, as some persons think, true opinion is noway ui 
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from inteUection, then we must admit aU the objects perceived hy 
our senses as firm realities. Now, the fact is (he proceeds to say) 
that true opinion is not identical with intellection,, but qiutQ ms- 
tinct, separate, and unlike to it. Intellection is cornmunicated by 
teaching, through true reasoning, and is unshakeable by persim- 
sion • tree opinion is communicated by persuasion and removed by 
couiAer-porsuasion, without true reasoning. True opinion may 
belonr- to any man ; but intellection is the privilege only of gods 
and of a small section of mankind. Aeoordingly, smee the two 
are distinct, the objects correlating with each of thmn must also be 
distinct from each other. There must exist, first, primary, etvTnal, 
unchangeable Foniis, apprehended by intellect in- cogitatiOT, but 
imperceptilde by sense; and, secondly, resemblances of those 
bearing the same name, gcruirated and destroyed each m some 
place, and apprehended first by sense, afterwards by opinion. 
Thirdly there must be the ifiace wherein such resemblances are* 
generated ; a phuai itself imperceptible by sense, yet postulated, 
as. a receptacle indisjieusabh^ for them, by a dreamy and spurious 

kind of computation. i. x *1 

We see here that the proof given by Plato, in support of the 
existence of Form-s as the primary realities, is essentially psycho- 
hmcal: resting upon tins fact that there is a distinct mental 
energy or faculty called Intellection (apart from sense and 
opinion), which must have its distinct objective correlate, and 
upon the farther fact, that Irdcllection is the high preroga¬ 
tive of the gods, shared only by a few cho.sen men. Ibis last 
point of the case is more largely and empliatically brought rat in 
the Ph.udktts, where Sokrates delivers a highly jioetical effiision 
respecting the partial inter-communion of the human soul with 
thfc'se etemal intellectual Realia. To contcanplate theni is the 
constant priiilege of the gods; to do so is also the asiuration of 
the immortal .?oul of man gmierally, in the iire-existent state, prior 
to incorporation with the human body; though only in a few cases 
is such aspiration realized. Kven thosf; few human souls, that 
have succetided in getting sight of the intellectual Ideas (essences 
without colour, figure, or tactile properti<«), lo.se all recollection 
of them when first entering into jiartnership with a human body; 
but are enabled gradually to recall them, by combinii^' repeated 
impressions and experience of their reseiablances in the world ot 
serfee. The revival of tho.se divine elenieiits is an inspiration ot 
the nature of madness—though it is a variety of madness as much 
better than uninspired human reason as other varieties are worse. 
The soul, becoming insensible to ordinary pursuits, contracts a 
passionate devotion to these Universal Ideas, and to that dialertic 
communion especially with some iiregnant youthful mind, that 
brings thenf into clear separate contemplation, disengaged Irom 
the limits and confusion of sense. 

Here philosophy is represented as the special inspiratwn oi a 
few, whose souls during the period of pre-existence have sufiiciently 
caught sight of the Universal Ideas or Essences; so that these 
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last, though overlaid and buried when the soul is first plunged 
in a body, are. yet revivable afterwards under favourable circum¬ 
stances, through their imperfect copies in the world of sense: 
especftilly by the sight of personal beauty in an ingenuous and 
aspiring youth, in which case the visible copy makes nearest 
approach to the perfection of the Universal Idea or Type. At the 
same time, Plato again presents to us the Cogitable Universals as 
the only objects of true cognition—the Sensible Particulars being 
objects merely of opinion. 

In«the Ph.^DON,» Sokratos advances the same doctrine, that 
the porception'y>f sense are full of error and confusion, and can at 
betjj; s)%gest nothing higher than opinion; that true cognition can 
never bo attained except when the Cogitant Mind disengages itself 
from the body and comes into direct contemplation of the Univer¬ 
sal Kntia, objects eternal and always the same—The Self-beautiful, 
Self-good, Self-just, Self-great, Healthy, Strong, &c., all which 
objects are invisible, and can be airprehended only by the cogita¬ 
tion or intellect. It is this cogitable Universal that is alone 
real; Sensible Particulars are not real, nor lasting, nor trust¬ 
worthy. None but a few philosophers, however, can attain such 
.pure naental energy during this life; nor even they, fully and per¬ 
fectly. But they wiU attain it fully after death, (their souls being 
immortal), if their lives have been passed in sober philosophical 
training. And their souls enjoyed it before birth, during the 
j)eriod of pre-existence; having acquired, before jimction with the 
body, the knowledge of these Universals, which are forgotten dur¬ 
ing childhood, but recalled in the way of reminiscence, by sen,sible 
ptJTceptions that make a distiuit ap])roach to them. Thus, 
according to the Phmdon and some other dialogues, all learning 
is merely reminiscence; the mind is lu'ought back, by the laws cd 
association, to the knowledge of Universal Kealities that it had 
tmsscssed in its state of pre-existenco. Particulars of sense partici¬ 
pate in these Universals to a certain extent, or resemble them 
iinperfectly; and they are therefore cfilled by the same name. 

In the lir’l'UBLlO, we have a repetition and copious illustration 
of this antithesis between the world of Universals or Cogitabilia 
which are the only unchangeable realities, and the only objects ot 
knowledge,—and the world of Sensible Particulars which are 
transitory and confused shadows of these Unnersals, am arc 
objects of opinion only. Full and Heal A ns is knowah e, . |- 
Ens is altogether unknowable; what is Midway between the 
two is mattOT of opinion, and in such midway are 
of sense.* Eespecting these last, no truth is ' 

ever you affirm a proposition respcctuig any ot them, X®" ‘ y 

with equal truth affirm the contrary at the 7“7^77n,»oS^which 
is the contrast between the Universals or Keal Idea^( g 
the Idea of Good is the highest, predominant 
and the unreal Particulars, or Percepta of sense, more forcibly 

♦ Plato Eepubl. V. p. 477-478. 
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sisted upon than in the Ecpuhlic. ‘ Even the celestial bodies and 
their movements, being among these Percepts of sense, arc rmikod 
among phantoms interesting but useless to observe; they aie the 
best of all Porcepta, but they fall very short oh the perfection 
that the mental eye contemplates in the Ideal — in the true 
Figures and Numbers, in the Keal Velocity and the Eeal Slovmess. 
In the simile commencing the seventh book of the Republic, Plato 
compares mankind to prisoners in a cave, chained in one particular 
attitude, so as to bcliold only an evor-vai-ying multiplicity of 
shadows, inoicctod, through tlie opening of, the 'cave, up(?u the 
waU before them, by certain unseen Realities ^ehind. Ihe 
philosoiihcr is one among a few, who by training or inspil’athm, 
iiave been enabled to face about from this original attitude, and to 
contemplate wdth his mind the. real uneliangeable Univcrsals. 
instead of having his eye fixed upon their particular mapifesta- 
tions, at once shadowy and transient. By such montm revolution 
he comes round from the perceivable to the cogitable, from opimon 

to knowledge. . „ i ■ 

The distinction between these two is fartln*" argued in the 
elaborate liialogue called TnK.KrETUS, where Sokrates, trying to 
explain what Knowledge or Cognition is, refutes three psoposed 
explanations ; and shows, to his own satisfaction, that it is not sen¬ 
sible jierception, that it is not true opinion, that it is not true 
opinion coupled with rational explanation. But he confesses 
himself unable to show what Knowledge or Cognition if^ fbo«g" 
he continues to annonnee it as correlating with realities Cogitable 

and Universal only.* • t i 

In the passages above noticed, and in many others besides, we 
find Plato drawing a ('apital distinction between IJniversals eter¬ 
nal and unchaiigealile - (each of them a Unit as well as a 
Universal),! which he atlirnis to be the only Real Kntia -and 
Particulars transient and variable, which are, not Entia at all, but 
are always iliiming or going ; the UniversflJs being objects of 
cogitation and of a jisyehological fact called Cofpntioii, which he 
declares to be infallible; and the Particulars being objects of 
sense, and of another psychological fact radically ditierent, called 
Oiiinion, which he iironounces to be fallible and misleading. 
Plato holds, moreover, that the Particulars, though genencally 
distinct and separate from the Uniyersals, have nevertheless a 
coitfain communion or particiiiation with them, by vutue ot which 
they become half-existent and half-cognizable, but never attain 
to full reality or cognizability. , i „ 

This is the first statement of the theory of complete and un- 


• Plato Thcintet., p. 173, 176, 186. Grote’s Plato, vol. II. oh. 26, 

_ ^70 395 ' 

t Plato Philebus, p. 15, A-B, ivaSi^v povaJac. 

itvTiiv, &c.. Republic X., p. 696, A. The phrase of MUton-Unus ct 
Universus—expresses this ideit: ^ 

* Sed^iuamlibet tiatara sit communior, 

Tumen scoraus extat ad modnm imius, &o. 
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qualified Koalism, which came to be known in the Middle A^-es 
under the phrase Ihnversalia ante rem or extra ran, and to°bo 
distinguished^ from the two counter theories f’nivmalia in re 
(Aristotelian)' and Univmalia post rem (Nominali sin). Indeed, the 
Platonic theory goes oven farther than the phrase Universalia ante 
rem, which recognizes the particular as a reality, though posterior 
and derivative, for Plato attenuates it into phantom and 
shadow. The iwoblem was now clearly sot out in idiilosophy— 
What are the ^biccts correlating with Universal terms, and witli 
Partieular terms ? What is the relation between the two ? Plato 
first gave to ,^o world the solution called Kealisni, which Itisted 
sf^long after his time. W(^ shall presently find Aristotle taking 
issue with him on both the aflirmations included in his theoi-y. 

But though Plato first introducrid this theory into pldlosoidiy, 
ho was neither blind to the objections against it, nor disiio.sed to 
.conceal them. His mind was at once pocdically constructive and 
dial(!Ctically destnictive; to both these impulses the theory fur¬ 
nished ample scope, while the form of his compositions (separate 
dialogues, wdthMo rafmtion of his own name) rendered it easy to 
give exijression cithm' to one or the other. Itoforo Aristotle 
arose *0 take issue with him, we shall find him taking issue with 
hinisidf, especially in the dialogues called Sophistes and Parmenides, 
not to mention the Philebus, wherein ho bnsdrs down the unity 
<!V(!n of his sovereign Idea, which in the liepublic governs the 
Cogitable World—the Idea of Gooil.’ 

Both in the Sophistes and in tin? Parmenides, the leading dis¬ 
putant introduced by Plato is* not fsokratos, but Parmenides and 
another person (unnamed) of the Bleatic school. In both dialogues 
objections are taken against the Realistic theory elsewhere pro¬ 
pounded by Plato, though the objections adduccsl in the one are 
(juite distinct from those noticed in the other. In the SoPluSTES, 
the Eleatic reasoner impugns successfully the thpries of two 
classes of philosophtu's, one the opposite of the other; fii'st, the 
Materialists, who recognized no Jintia except the Pereepta of 
Scn.se ; next, the RealiMie I<lealist.s, who refused to recognize 
these last as real Entia, or iis anything more than transient am- 
mutable Genorata or Fientui, while they confined the titfii ot 
Entia to the Forms, cogitable, incoiporeal, eternal immutaWe, 
neither acting on anything, nor acted upon by anything. 
persons arc called in the ^iophistes ‘ Friends ot I onus, and l*oir 
theory is cxflctlv what we have already cited out ot so many 
other dialogiuis of Plato, draiving the marked line of 
between Entia and Pientia; betwien the Immutable, ^ 
is real and cognizable, and the Mutable, neithoi . pp.Tyjj-y 
able. The Eloate in the Sophistes co"trover s this Plat^^^^^^ 
theory, and maintains-that among the 

included items mutable as well as immutable; that both arc ion 

• Plato Philebus, p. 65-66; see Grote’s Platc^ vol. II. oh. 30, p. 
581-686. 
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and both cognizable; that Nm-Ens (instead of bemg set m glar¬ 
ing contrast with Ens, as the totally incogitable against the 
infallibly cognizable)* is one among 

Forms, meaning only what is diftbrent from Ens, hnd therbforf. 
cognizable not less than Ens ; that Percepta and G(fiiata are alike 
real vet both only relatively real, correlating with minds per¬ 
cipient and cogitant. Thus, the reasoning in the Sophistes, while 
it sets aside tlie doctrine of imivmaiia ante rem, does not mark 
out anv other relation between Uuiversals and Particulars (neither 
re nor post rem). It discusses chiefly the intercoinmuniMi or 
reciprocal exclusion of Universals wdth respect to eai^ other; and, 
upon this point, far from representing them as (ibjects of Jhta'- 
lible Coepition as contrasted with Opinion, it enrolls both Opinion 
and Discourse among the Universals themselves and declares 
both of them to be readily combinable with Ism-has and alse- 
hood. Bo that we have here error and fallibility recognized in . 
tlio rejnon of Universals, as well as in that of Particulars. 

But it is principaUy in the dialogue Parmenides that Pmto 
discusses with dialectical acuteness the relation oi Universals to 
their Particulars; putting aside the intercommunion (athrmed in 
the Boihistes (irreciprocal exclusion between one Linvers^-l and 
another, as an hypothesis at. least supremely difhciilt to vindi¬ 
cate. if at all admissible.t In the dialogue, Bokrates is m- 
troduced in the unusual character of a youthful aiul ardent 
aspirant in philosophy, defending the Platonic th.sory of Ideas as 
we have seen it piroclainicd in the liepublic and in rimaius. ihe 
veteran Parmenides ajiiiears as the op]>onent tii cross-examine 
him; and not only impugns the theory by several interrogatones 
which Bokrates cannot answer, but also intimates that there 
remain behind other objections ecpially serious naiuiring answer. 
Yet at the same time he declares that unless the theory' be ad¬ 
mitted, and upless Unimraalia mU rem ain be sustained as existent, 
there is no tnistw'orthy cognition attainable; nor any end to be 
served by philosophical debate. Moreover, Parmenides wam.s 
Bokrates that before he can acquire a mcAtal condition <!Oiupetent 
to defend the theory, he must go through numerous prclmiinap' 
dialectical exercises ; following out both the affirmative and the 
negative hypotheses in respect to a great vanety of Universalia 
sewrally. To illustrate the course i.rcse.nbed, Parmenides gives 
a Ictag specimen of this dialectic in handling his own dwitnne of 
Em Unum. He takes first the hypothesis Si Onm.i hst—next, 
the hypothesis Si Unum mm est ; and he deduces from ca'hi “y 
ingenious subtleties, doubh; and contradictory conclusions. These 

he sums up at the end, cliallenging Bokrates to solve the puzzles 

before affirming his thesis. i 

Apart fnom these antinomies at the dose of the dialogue, tne 

* Plato Republic, V., 478-479. , _ , .vat 

t Plato Parmenidep. 129 E ; with Stallbaura’B Prolegomena to that 

Dialogue, p. 38-42. 



Plato’s objections to his own theory. 11 

croBS-examinatioTi of Sokrates % Parmenides, in the middle of it 
brings out forcibly against the Eoalisiic theory objocrions such as 
those urged against it by the Nominalists of the Middle Aeos. In 
the firiit xJace, we find that Plato conceived the theory itself differ¬ 
ently from Pori>hyry and the phUosophers that wrote subse¬ 
quently to the Peripatetic criticism. Porphyry and his successors 
j)ut the question, Whether Genera and i:lpecies had a stqiarate 
existence, ai.)art from the individuals composing them ? Now, the 
world of Forms (the Cogitabhi or Ideal world' as oi)posed to the 
Hensille), is nof her# conceived by Plato as peopled in the first 
instance by Go^^ra and Si)ecies. Its first tenants are attributes, 
an(| at*ribute.s oistmctly refattec—Likeness, One and Many, Jus¬ 
tice, Beauty, Goodness, &c. Sokrates, being asked by Parmenides 
whether he admits Forms comisponding with those names, 
answer^ unliesitatingly in the affirmative. He is next asked 
whether he admits Forms corresj>ontling to the names Man, Fire, 
Watc^r, &c., and inst(^ad of rejdj-ing in the affirmative, intimates 
that lu! doe.s not fool .sure. Lastly, the question is jmu whetiier 
there arc Forms* corrosj)onding to the names of moan objoct.s— 
mud, hair, dirt, Ac. At first he answers nmjJiatically in the 
_negati\^, and treats the affirmative as jirexiosterous ; there exists 
no cogitable hair, Ac., but only the object of sense that we so 
denominate. Yet, on sec.ond thoughts, he is not without ndsgivtug 
that thorf! may be Forms (!\a:n of these; though the suxiposition 
is so rcxuilsivo to him that he shakes it oft’ as umch as he can. 
Upon this last exxjrcssion of sentiment Panmuiides comments, 
ascribing it to the juvenility of Sokrates, and intimatmg that 
when Sokrates has bfssimo more doe,x)ly imbued with xihilosophy, 
ho will cease to set aside any of these objects as unworthy. 

Here wo se-e that in the theory of Itealism as conceived by 
Sokrates, the Self-Existent Univorsals are not Genera and Species 
as such, but Attributes (not Second Substances or iflssenctis, but 
Accidents or Attributes, i .y., Quality, Quantity, lielation, Ac., to 
use the languu,gf> afterwards introduced by the Aristotelian Cate¬ 
gories) ; that no Genera #r Si>eoies are admitted exceift with hesi¬ 
tation ; and that the mean and undignified amojig them an 
scnr(;e]y admis.sible at all. This sentiment of dignity, associated 
with the Unirtrsaiia ante rem, and the emotional neoes.sity for 
tracing bitck x)articulars to an august and respected origin—is to 
Ije noted as a marked anc^ lasting feature of the Kealisti( cre#d ; 
and it oven ^lasscsl on to the Universalia in re. as .-ifterwards 
affirmed by Aristotle. Parmenides here takes exception to it 
(and so docs Plato elsewhere*) as inconsistent with faithful ad- 

hiirence to scientific analogy. \ n i. i. 

Parmenides then proceeds (interrogating Sokrates) first 
state what the Bealistic theory is (Universal apa.rt tjorn Parti¬ 
culars—Particulars apart from Universals, yet having some parti¬ 
cipation in them, and named after them), next to brmg out the 

• Plato Sophist. 227 A. Politikus, p. 266 D. 
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to: o+fnn>iiii(» to it The'XJnivorsal or Form (ho argues) 

is it di^^sible, that a parj; cai^^ 

“Ss aroo,ual ey Pa^ 

lity“ But how can a part of .f ® How can the 

it cp-oxist undiviiJod 

each Isepiratc T>arti.mlar; accordingly, particulars ^n have no p 

a Form of Greatness, becauso you^^ |^ny 


each 


of these Forms may bo a co‘Citation, 


EoSdrbrlZflS-, do» not this in,„J, th.l -h , 

is itself cogitaiit * +|,o Forms fU'o constant, unaltor- 

Again, Solcrates ureses them, ami 
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Form; we can know nothing of the Self-good, Self-beautiful 
8elf-]U8t, &c., even supposing such Forms to exist. 

These acute and subtle arguments are nowliere answeied by 
Platot They yemain as unsolved difficulties, embarrassing the 
Realistic theory; they a,re reinforced by farther difficulties no less 
grave, included in the dialectic Antinomies of Parmenides at the 
close of the dialogue, and by an unknown number of others indi¬ 
cated as producible, though not actually producisi. Yet .still 
Plato, with^full consciousness of those difficulties, asserts unequivo¬ 
cally, ^hat unless tlif) Realistic theory can be sustained, philoso¬ 
phical researches fruith^ss, and truth cannot be reached. Wo see 
thus that the aiRhor of the theo^ has also left on record some of 
the most forcible arguments ag.aiiist it. It appears from Aristotle 
(though wo do not learn the fact from the Platonic dialogue.d, 
that Plato, in his later years, symbolized the Ideas or Fonus under 
the denomination of Icleal Numbers, generated by implication of 
The One with what lie called The Groat and Little, or the Indeter¬ 
minate Dyad. This last, howiwer, is not the programme wherein 
the Realistic theyry stands op^iosed to Nominalism. 

But the dialogue Parmenides, though full of acuteness on the 
^ negative side, not only furnishes no counter-theory, but asserts 
Continued allegiance to the Realistic theory, which passed as 
Plato’s doctrine to his suewssors. To impugn, forcibly and even 
unansw'crably, a theory' at onci- so sweeping and so little fortified 
by positive reasons, was what many dialecticians of the age could 
do. But to do this, and at the same time to construct a counter¬ 
theory. was a task n>quiring higher powers of mind. One, how¬ 
ever, of Plato’.s disciples and successors was fcand adequate to tin- 
task—A lU STOTLE. 


The Realistic Ontology of Plato is founded (as Aristotle him¬ 
self remarks) upon iindritd and contempt of perception of sense, as 
bearing entirely on the tlnx of particnlar.s, which never stand still 
so a.s to become objects of knowlenlgo. All reality, and all cog¬ 
noscibility, were suj)jios<nl to reside in the separate world of 
Cogitable Universals f rim or «nfe remj, of which, in some 
confused manner, particulars were supposed to i>artak('. 
Universal, apart from its )mrticulars, was cle.arly and fully 
knowablo, fumishing propositions constantly .and infallibly true : 
the Universal, as manifested in its particulars, was never tuily 
kuowable, nor could evtk become the subject of proiiositinfis, 
except such ay wore sometimes true and sometimes false. 

Agamst this separation pf the Universal from its I articulars, 
Aristotle entered a strong protest: as well as agamst tlic suo- 
sidiary hypothesis of a participation of the ' 

which participation, when the two had been i ? “ p,! 

appeared to him not only untenable and uncorti o j , 

telligible. His arguments are interesting, as being among tp 
earliest objections known to us against Realism. servine 

1. Realism is a usefcss multiplication of 
no purpose. Wherever a number of particolar y 
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stances eternal or perishable—br^'they substances, qualities, or 
relations—bear the same name, and thus have a Universal in re 
predicable of them in common—in every such case Plato assumes 
a Universal extra rem, or a separate self-existent Form; '’which 
explains nothing, and merely doubles the total to be summed up. * 

2. Plato's arguments in support of Healism are either incon- 
clusivo, or j)rove too much. Wherever there *18 cognition (ho 
firgues), there must exist an eternal and unchangeable object of 
cognition, apart from particulars, which are changeable and 
peri.shable. No, replies Aristotle: cognition. doeS not require the 
f'niin-rmlm extra rem : for the Uuiversalia in re, ^ie constant pre¬ 
dicate of all the particulars, is sufficient a.s an object of coflnitjon. 
Moreover, if the argument were admitted, it would prove that 
there exisknl separate Forms or Universals of mere negations— 
for many of the con.stant juedicates arc altogether negative. 
Again, if Self-Existent Universals are to be assumed corre¬ 
sponding to all our cogitations, we must .assume Universals of 
e.'ctinct particnlans, and even of fictitious particidars, such as Hip- 
pocentauis or Chimeras; for of these, too, we have phantasms or 
concepts in our minds, f 

3. The most subtle di.sputants on this matter include< ffrZnfa,, 
among the Univer.sals Ideas or Forms. This is absurd, because 
these do not constitute any Genus by themselves. These dis¬ 
putants hav(“ also urged against the liealistic theory that powerful 
and unsolved objeidion, entitled The Third Mnn.l 

4. Th(5 Kupjioitors of the.se Self-Existent Universals trace them 
to twojunec/pitt—The One, and the Indeterminate Dyad; which 
they affirm to be i)rior in existence even to the irniversals them¬ 
selves. But this can never be granted ; for in the first place, the 
Idea of Number must be logicfdly j)rior to the Idea of the Dyad; 
but the Idea of Number is ndative, .and the Kelative can never be 
pi-ior to the Absolute or Self-Existent. 

d. If we grant that whenever there is one constant predicate 
belonging to many particulars, or whert'ver theivi is stable and 
trustworthy (signition, in all such cases a' S('lf-Existent Universal 
correlate exira rern is to be assumed, wo .shall find that this 
applies not merely to Bubstances or Essences, but also to the 
other Categories—Quality, Quantity, Itelation, &e. But hereby 
w'e exclude the possibility of participation in them by Particulars: 

•’ Aristot. Metaph. A. iiOO, a. 34; M. 1079, a. 2. Here we have the 
first appearance of the argument that William of Ockham, the 
Nominalist, put in the foreground of his case against Itealism—‘Entia 
non sunt multiplicanda prastor neccssitatem,’ &c. 

+ Aristot. Metaphys. A. 990, b. 14; Scholia, p. 565, b. 10. Brandit. 

+ Aristot. Metaph. A. 990, b. 15, oi axpifiiirrepoi ruv \6y<av. Both the 
points hero npticed appear in the Parmenides of I’lato. 

The objection called The Third Man, is expressed by saying, that if 
there bo a Form of man, resembling individual men, you must farther 
postulate some higher Form, marking the poifift of resemblance between 
the two: and so on higher, without end. 
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since from such participaftion ihe Particular derives its Substance 
or Essaice done not its accidental predicates. Thus the S- 
Existent Universal Dyad IS eternal: but a particular pair which 
denv«is Its essentia property of doubleness from partaking in thk 
Universal Dyad does not at the same time partake of eternity 
unless by accident. Accordingly, there are no Universal Id<>as 
except of feubstances or Essences: the common name, when 
a.pplied to the world of sense and to that of cogitation, signifies 
the same thmg—substanc<> or essence. It is unnujaning to talk 
of anjrthiiift else as significd-any other predicate common to 
many. WeU then, il the Form of the Universals. and the h'orm 
of th^^so partnJUlars that participate in the Universals, be the 
sarfic, wo .shall have something common to both the one and the 
other, BO that the objection called The Third Man will become 
apphcable, and a higher Form must be postulated. But if the 
Form df the Universals and the Form of the participating parti- 
^ ulu.rs, DG not idoiiticul^ tiion tliG siinie ntnno, as 
will bo used etjuivocally , just as if you applied the same denomi¬ 
nation Man to ^allia.s and to a piece of wood, without any 
common jiroperty to w,arr.'iiit it. 


(). But the greatest difficulty of all is to understand how these 
• CogitaTile Universals, not being causes of any change or move¬ 
ment, contribute in any way to the objects of sense, either to the 
eternal or to the perishable: or how they assist us towards the 
know'ledge thereof, being not in them, and therefore not their 
substance or e.ssence: or how they stand in any real relation to 
their participant, being not immanent tlna-ein. Particulars cer¬ 
tainly do not proceed from the.se Univer.sals, in any intelligible 
sense. To say that tin? Universals are arcliet\q)cs, and that jiar- 
ticuhirs partake in them, is unmeaning, and mere poetic metaphor. 
For w'here is the w'orking forct; to mould them in conformity with 
the Universals f Any one thing may he like, or may bearme like, to 
any other particular thing, by accident; or without any regular 
antecedent cau.se to produce such assimilation. The same particular 
substance, moreover, will have not one Univer.std archetype only, 
but several. Thus, the same individual man will have not only the 
Self-animal aild the Self-bii)ed, but also the Self-man, as Archetype. 
Then again, there will be Universal Archetypes, not merely for par¬ 
ticular sensible objects, but also for Univer.sals themselves: thus the 
Genus wdll be an archetyj:k for its various species: so that the s#me 
which is now archetyjx:, will, under other circumstanee.s, be copy. 

7. Furthermore, it .seems impos.sible that what is Substance or 
Essence can be separate from tliat whereof it is the Substance or 
Essence. How then can the Universals, if they be the E-sscnccs 
of Sensible things, have any existence apart from those Sensible 
things ? Plato tells us in the Phasdon, that the Fornis or Uni¬ 
versals are the causes why particulars both exist at all, and come 
into such or such modes of existence. But even if we assume 
Universals as existing, •still the Particulars participant therein 
will not come into being, unless there be some efficient cause to 
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produce movement; moreover, many other tlungs cq^e into 
being, though there be no Universals correlating therewith, e.y., 
a house or a ring. The same causes that were sufficient to bnng 
these Imt into being, will be sufficient to bring aU particulars, into 
being, without assuming any Univemals extra rmi at all. 

8^ Attain if the Universals or Forms are Numbers, how can 
thev'cvcT be’causes ? Even if wo suppose Particulars to bo Num¬ 
bers also, how can one sot of Numbers be causes to the others . 
There can be no such causal influence, even if one set be eternal, 

and the other perishable.* , -i t»i 

Out of the manv objections raised by Anstotli^igamst Plato, 
we have selected such as bore principally upofTthe theory ot 
Eealism ; that is, upon the theory of Universalm ante rm or extra 
^,.m_self-existent. archetypial, cogitable suhstances, in which Par¬ 
ticulars faintly participated. The objectioiis are not superior in 
acuteness, and they ar(^ decidedly inferior, in clearness of cnunci-^ 
ation to those that Plato himself produ.ios in the Parmenides 
Moreover several of them are founded upon Aristotle s point of 
view, and would have failed to coiudnce Plato. Tbe great ment of 
Aristotle is, that he went beyond the negative of the Pannenides. 
asserted this new point of view of his own, and formulatedjt into ^ 
a counter-theory. He ivjected altogethm the sei.arate and ex¬ 
clusive reality which Plato hiid claimed for his Absolutes of the 
Comtal.le woVld, as well as the derivative and unnial somblance 
that alone Plato accorded to the sensible world. Without 
denying the distinction of the two, as (•onccivable and namoable 
ho maintained that truth and cognition required that they slimihf 
belooki^d at in implication with each otlior. And he went even 
a stcii farther, in antitliesis to Pluto, liy reversing the order of the 
two Instead of considering tlu' Cogitable Universals alone as real 
an.l'complete in themselves, and the Sensible Particulars as degene¬ 
rate and confused semblances of them, he i.laced complete reality 
in the sensibTe p.articulars alone,t and treated the cogitable uni- 
vcrsals as contributory appendagc.s thereto ; some being essential. 

• Aristnt. Metaph., A. 991, h. 13. Several other objections are made 
bv Aristotle against that variety of the Platonic theory whereby the 
Meat were commuted into Ideal numbers. These objections do not be¬ 
long to the controversy of Kealism against Nomma ism. , ,, „ 

+ Aristotld takes pains to vindicate agaiijit both 1 luto and the Hera- 
clciteans the dignity of the Sensible World. They that depreciate sen¬ 
sible objects as perpetually changing, unstable, and iin^aowable, maU 
the mistake (he observes) of confining their attention hi the sublima^ 
interior of the Cosmos, where, indeed, generation and destruction H^gdy 
prevail. But this is only a small jiortion of the entire Cosmos. In tU 
largest portion—the visitdo, celestial, superlunary region 8 --thor 3 m no 
generation qr destruction at all, nothing but permanence and umforaitj. 
In appreciating the sensiblo world (Aristotle says), philosophers ought 
pard^tto shortcomings of the smaller portion account of the excel- 
fencies of the larger; and not condemn both*together on account of th 
smaller—(Metapbys.,*r. 1010, a. 32). 
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otLers non-essential, but ofithern relative, and none of tbem 
independent integers. His philosophy was a complete revolution 
as compared with Parmenides and Plato; a rovghition toe the 
more calculated, to last, because ho embodied it in an elaborate and 
ongniiil theory of Logic, Metaphysics, and Ontology. He was 
the first philosopher that, besides recognizing the ccjuivocal cha¬ 
racter of those general terms whereon speculative debate chidly 
turns, endeavoured methodically to sot out and compare the dif¬ 
ferent meauing.s of each term, and their relation.s to each other. 

Howevef much the Ontology of Aristotle may fail to satisfy 
nioderfl exigenotes, still, as compared with the Platonic Ihialism, 
it was,a comsidSTable improvement. Instead of adopting Ens 
a.s % self-explaining term, eontra.sted with tlu! Generated and 
Perishable (the doctrine of Plato in the Kejmblic, Phmdoi', and 
Timmus), he discriminates several distiiui; iiKianings of Ens ; a 
di-scriiuftiation not always usefully pursued, but tending in the 
main towards a better theory. The distinction between Ens 
potential, and Ens actual, does not belong directly to the .piestion 
between Realism^ and Nominalism, yed it is a jiortion of that 
pliilosojdiical revolution wrought by Aristotle: against Plato — 
di.sjilacement of tin' seat of reality, and transfer of it from the 
‘tlogitafte I Tniversal to the Sensible Particular. The diri'ct enun¬ 
ciation of this change is contained in his distinction of Ens into 
Eundameiilal .and Concomitant , and his ;dill gi'eatc;- 

relineiuent on the same jnineiple by enumerating the ten varieties 
of Ens called Categories or Predicaments.* lie will notallow Ens 
(nor I'lniru) to he a Genus, ])c,rtihle into .Species; he recognize,s it 
only as a word of many analogous meanings, viie of Hum priiiH- 
pal (tiid /uiiddiuciiUi/, the re.st derivative and subordin.ate thereto, 
each in its own iiianner. Aristotle thus establislies a graduated 
scale of Entia, ('ui.:h having its own value and position, audits 
own mode ()f eouue.\-ion vvitli the common centre. 'lha,t comijion 
centre, Aristotle declared to he of necessity some inditidual object 
—l/fc Alii/iiid, Tlmt Man, This Horse, Ac. This was the common 
Subject, to whi(.:h all the 4 »tiier I'lntia belonged as predicates, au<l 
without which none of them had any reality. M e here fall into 
the language of Logie, the first theoiy of which we 
Aristt)tle. His ontological classilica.tiou was ada 2 jtod i.o tiiat 

theory. , 

As wn are here concern'd only with the different ways oi Mjn- 
coiving the relation bedween the Particular and the Emver.s.-d we 
arc not oalled'on to oritieiso the well known decuj)le enumeration 
of Categories or I’rediiiamcnts given by Aristotle, botli m Jus 
Treatise called by that name and elsewhere. For our luirpose it 


» In enumerating the ten Categories, Aristotle t, kos ^ f X t “ 
•om the proposition-i/owo curril-Homo mmd. Ho '“al hetds idl 
ir individual as buliject; and he distributes, under hm ! 

M information thaXaii He asked or given abjmt tot bubjoot-aU tH. 
rcdicates that cun be affirmed or denied tliercoi. 

49 
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is enough to point out that the purticlilar sensible Hoc Aliquid is 
declared to be the ultimate subject, to which 611 Universals attach, 
as determinants or accompaniments; and that if this condition bo 
wanting, the unattached Universal cannot rank among complete 
Entia. The Subject or First Substarux, which can never become 
a predicate, is established as the indispensable ultimate subject for 
all predicates ; if that disappears, all predicates disappear along 
with it. The Particular thus becomes the keystone of the arch 
whereon all Universals rest. Aristotle is indeed careful to 
point out a gradation in these predicates; _8omc are* essential to 
the subject, and thus approach so near to the Firsl Substance that 
he calls them Secuud tiubstances ; others, and the^ost in utrnber, 
are not thus essential; those last art; (Jonmmitards or Accidhits, 
and some of them fall so much short of complete Entity that he 

Tliesc ten Kartjyoplai—ffvri ruv Kartjyopiuiv, sometimes simply ra ytvri 
— ax'ipiira ritv KixTiiyopiiav i'xedicamenta in Latin—are as follows:— • 

1. Obata — tiuhlautm —Substance. 

2. ITocriir— Quantum- Quantity. 

3. lloiiu'— Qaiilt —Quality. 

4. Ilpui Tt — Ad attquiil —Itelation. 

5. rioC—C'ii—Location. 

G. lliirt — Quatuio —Period of Time. 

7. Kf7<r0a*— Jacire —Attitude, Posture. 

8 . ’Exdv — Jliiteye —Equipment, Appurtenances, Property. 

9. Iloifiv— d'accre —Active occupation. 

10. lldo’xnv— -i'aii —Passive occupation. 

1 . The liiat Categoiy, iSubstance, is distributed into Prima and 
Sccunda. Prima, wliich is Substance par sxcelknce, can only serve as a 
Subject in prop-esiliuiis, and can never be a Predicate, it is indispens¬ 
able as a substratum for predicates; though alone and without some of 
them, it is a mere unmeaning term. Substantia Sccunda describes the 
Sjiecies or Genus that iiicludc.s the First. Respecting an unknown 
Subject—Kallias—y'ou ask. What is Kallias ? Answer is made by 
declaring tho Second Substance, the Species ha belongs to--Kalhas is 
a man. 

2. Quantum —How large is he ? To this question answer is made 
under the same Category—He is six foot high, as thin as Kinesias, &c. 

3. Quale —What manner of man is he ? Answer the third Category 
—He is fair, flat-nosod, muscular, Ac. 

4. Aetoa—What are tho relations that he stands inP He is father, 

master, director, Ac. f » 

6. Ubi —Where is he P In his house, in the moiket-^laco, Ac. 

6 . Quando —Of what point of time do you speak ? Yesterday, last 
year, now, Ac. 

7. Jacere —In what attitude or posture is he ? He is lying down, 
standing upright, kneeling, Ac. 

8 . Habire —What has he in the way of clothing, equipment, arms, 
projiorty ? tHe has boots, sword and shield, an axe, a house, Ac. 

9. iaeere —In what is he actively occupied P He is speaking, writing, 
fencing, cutting wood, Ac. 

10. Pali —In wh^ is he passively occupied!? He is being beaten, re¬ 
proved, rubbed, having his hair cut, Ac. 



the categories. 

•“ «< ‘i.m, «»iid 

Substance or Particular Subiect*Tnd ^ ®‘PP®“dages of the Pirst 
chapter. , “«i have no reality in any other 

Mato^ctali^r £tcXtse«/uni «>o 

t.nnuig m themselves full reaht^nA substances, con- 

reahty when they faded down into’the ^hat 

tioulars, ho inverts the Platonic nrdo ® shadowy copies called Par- 
tho privilege of.the Particular ^Sensin’ full reality to be 

of thc^Univers-d to tliat of a Prechrato"’ ‘=°«h«es the function 

*<■ “<• “■« S-ii'CS 

drawn up by Irara'lhi'™ P'^diralra, 

Projwsitions. Ho himsell sayV that tW «r 
might bo referred to more tLn one cf ''“'•’“'is predicates that 

not eonsider this a3 an objection to (he !l several heads ; and ho does 
&/ate_ought to be “n.sidercd as Ldudfrtf 

.the comiDon and indispensable Corn late to^all*to/i l ^ a“^ Category is 

ceptiou of relation is too narrow and tiial ,low,?i ' An.stotle’econ- 
tionsof words. Yotitmust la rd^th. ,h T ’’e- Smmmatical conjunc- 
on this ground, are applicable also to the imf “Ejections to his classification 

times, which dismiss\hc six itt he^drZ^^^^ 

Substance, Quantity. Qua itv IW- ttn f'»u- first- 

j...., ttS“ •.“Jr,:*uTs;? 

their places, are, No. 7 and R— furr-r,’ wnW n ; - n entitled to 

this noint^if ^ie ** 1? ‘'i respecting the same. Now in 

iXnt re erir’ f “"J ?Si‘fb Categories rvill bo found im 
It»/v ^ relcrruig to lucts Vonstantlv varying and often dt'siniltlA tn 
Lei; fit .to rank under an/of\he other cine,ai helt“ 

A ^^‘’ ‘‘ta, which comprises thorn as well as all the rest ItL 

tostotle afterwards proceeded to stretch the application of the scheme 
tio^ b?. “^“f'l'ihend philosophy generally, and other subjects of Predical 
eighth heads uuiividual Here undoubtedly the seventh fjbd 

iglith heads appear narrow and trivial. Aristotle probably would never 

' mind “5?^* enlarged purpose been present to his 

Lrfl, ; .2 Probably, too, ho was not insensible to the 

peilection of the number Ten. 

Aristot. Metapli., E. 1026, b. 21. faivirat yap to avuStBtiKoc iyyvc 

ri rou pi) oj/rof. ri-r-i s /r i 

i>i cannot be a stronger illustration of the difference between the 

tatonic and the Aristotelian point of view, than the fact that Plato 
sppties the same designation to all particular objects of sense—that 

4 'aIaQ®’\ mid-way between Entia and Non-E#itia. (Republic, v. 
^/tj-479. J 
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illusion, lessening the beneficial efficacy 6f universal demonstrative 
reasoning.’ And he declares it to be a corollary, from this view 
of the Particulan as indispensable subject, along with the Univer¬ 
sal as its predicateThat the first principles of .demonstwition 
in all the separate theoretical sciences, must be obtained by in¬ 
duction from particulars: first by impressions of sense preserve 
in the memory ; then by mdftlplied remembrances enlarged into 
one exiierienci!; lastly, by many experiences generaUzod into one 
principle by the Nous.t , ,, , x 

Wliile Aristotle thus declares Induction t(j bo vhe Source from 
whence demonstration in these separate science#; draw,s its first 
principles, wc must at the s.'umj time acknowlodgf^hat his maimer 
of treating science is not always confonnable to this declanitftm, 
and that he often seems to forget Induction .altogether. This is 
the case not only in his First Philosophy, or Metaphysics, but also 
in his Physics. He th«a-e professes to trace out what he calls 
beginnings, causes, elements, &c., ami he analyze.s most of the 
highest generalities. Yet still these analytical empiiries (whatever 
be their value) are usually, if not always, kept ii) subordination to 
the counter-theory that he had set up against the Platonic 
Realism. Complete reality resides (he constantly repeats)^only in^ 
the particular sensible substances and sensible facts or movemenls' 
that compose the aggregate Cosmos; which is not- generated, 
but eternal, both as to substance and a,s to movement. It those 
sensible substance.s dis.-q.pear, nothing remains. The beginnings 
and causes exist only relatively to these iiarticulars. Form, 
Matter, Privation, are not real Beings, antiaredent to the CosmOH, 
and pre-existent giaiera-tors of the substance.s ciuistitiiting the 
Cosmos ; they are logical fragnient.s or faetor.s, obtained by mentel 
analysis and (aimjtarison. as.sisfing to mithodize our jihilosophicaJ 
point of view or conception of tlmse sub.stanei'.s ; hut incapable of 
being understooil, and having no value of^ their own apart from 
the .sub.stanees. Some such logie.al analysis (that (.if Aristotle or 
Bome other) is an indisjiensable condition even of the nio.st strictly 


inductive philosophy. < 

Tliere are some portions of the writings of An.stotle (e.spoeially 
the third book he Animii and the twelfth hook of the MHuphysira) 
where he ai.pcars t.o lose sight, of the limit here indicated ; but 
with few cxeeiilions, we find him constantly r(>membering, ami 
Open reiieating, the great truth foniiid ited in his Categories--that 
full or substant-ive reality resides only in the Jhc AJiqind, with its 
predicates implicated with it—and that even the highest of these 
predicates (iSecond Hubstances) have no reality apart from_ some 
ono of their particulars. We must recollect that though Aristotle 


’ Aristot. Analyt. Poster., I., p. 85, a. 31, b. 19. 

+ See the concluding chapter of the Analylica Postcncra. ^ 
A similar doctrine is stated by Plato in the Phaidon (p. 90 «•}, 
among the intollccl^ial phases that Sokrate* had passed Ihroagh 
oottise of his lif e, without oontiziuiiig in th<;m. 


one 
in thfc 
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• « 

denies to the predicates a sttparafe reality, ho rcoo^izcs in them 
an adjective reality, as accompaniments and determinants • ho con 
templates all tjie ten Categories as distinct varieties of existence * 
This is sufticicnt as a basis for abstraction, wlun-oby we can name 
them and reason upon them as distinct objects M thomdit or 
points of view, although none of thapi come into reality except as 
implicated with asimsiblo parti(;u]ar. Of such reasoning Aristotle’s 
First Philosophy chiefly consists ; and ho introduces peculiar 
phrases to descvibe this distinction of reason, between tw'o differ¬ 
ent jlliints of ,*viewl whei’e thi! real object spolem of is cue 
and file same. • The frcirpumcy of the occasions taken to point 
ou* that distinction, mark his anxiety to keep tlie First Philo¬ 
sophy in harmony with the theory of reality announced in his 
Categories. 

Tht’ Categorii'S of Aristotle aiijiear to have become more widely 
•known than any other part of his philosoiihy. Tliey wire much dis¬ 
cussed by the sects coming after him ; and even when not adopted, 
were present to speculative minds as a scheme to be amended.t 
Most of the ai'gliments turned upon the idne later Categories ; 
it was debated whether these were properly enumerated and 
• discridlinated, and whether the enumeration as a whole was 
exhaustive. 


With these details, however, the question between Realism and 
its counter-theor}' (whclher Conecjitualisni or Nominalism) is not 
materially concerned. The standard against Realism was raised by 
Ari.stotle in the First Category, when he proclaimed the Hoc Aliquid 
to be the only complete Ens, and the Universal to exist only along 
with it as a predicate, being nothing in itself .apart; and when he 
enumerated tjiuiliiij as one among the jirialicates, and nothing be¬ 
yond. In the Platonic Realism (Pha'don, Timaius, Parmenides) 
what Aristoth' called Quality was the highesii and mo.st incon¬ 
testable among all iSubstanees — the (Jood, the IViautiful, the 
Just, &c. ; wdiat Aristotle called Second Substance was also Sub- 
Btance in the Platonic Jlcalism, though not so incontestably; 
but what Ai'istotle called First Substance was in the Platonic 
Realism no Sidistance at all, but only omt among a, midti- 
tudo of confusial and transient shadows. It is in the First and 
Third Categories that the capital antithesis of Aristotle agmnst 
the Platonic Realism is eontained. As far as that antithesis is 
concerned, it matters little whether the aggregate oi predaittes 
be subdivided under nine general heads (Categories) or uncsr 


In the centurj' succeeding Ari.stotle, the phiIosophir.s 

altered his Categorie.s, and drew up a now list of ‘'“E: 
taining only four distinct heads instead of ton. 
record or explanation of tho Stoic Categories troni . y 


• Aristot.Motaphys., 1017,;n 24. 

KaTtiyopiaz) roirauruyiic rb Civai cvpaivti. „ , • j 217. 

t Thii u the just remark of Trendelenburg-Kategonenlelire p. • 
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c- 

authors ; so that we are compelled to accept the list on secondary 
authority, from the comments of critics, mostly opponents. But, 
as far as we can^make oxit, they retained in their ^irst Catggciry 
the capital feature of Aristotle’s First Category; the primacy of 
the First Substance or Hoc Aliquid, and its exclusive privilege of 
imparting reality to all the other Categories. Indeed, the Stoics 
seem not only to have retained this characteristic, but to have 
exaggerated it. They did not recognize so close an app'roach of 
the Universal to the Particular, as is impdiod by giving to it a 
second place in the same Category, and calling pt Second! Sub¬ 
stance. The P'irst Category of the Stoics (SomoiiKng or SqJ)ject) 
includfid only piarticular substances ; all Universals were by thum 
ranked in the other Categories, being regarded as negations of 
substances, and designated by the term Non-Simiethinga — N<m- 
Suhstaticefi.* 

The Neo-Platonist Plotinus, in the third century after the» 
Christian era, agreed with the Stoics (though looking from the 
opposite pioint of view) in disapipjroving Aristetle’s arrangement of 
Second Substence in the same Category with First Substance.t 
He criticises at some length both the Aristotelian list of Cate¬ 
gories, and the Stoic list; but he falls back into the PlatoAic and • 
even the Parmenidean point of view. His capntal di.stinction is 
between Cogitables and Sensibles. The Cogitabilia are in his 
view the most real; (i.c. the Aristotelian Second Substance is 
more real than the P’irst;) among them the highesit, Unum or 
Bonum, is the grand fountain and sovereign of all the rest. 
Plotinus thu.s dep)arted altogether from the Aristotelian Cate- 
gorie.s, and rerived the Platonic or Parmenhh^an Eealism ; yet 
not without .some Aristotelian modifications. But it is remarkable 
that in tins depiarturc his devoted friend and schohir PoiiPilYKY 
did not follow him. Porpdiyry not only compo.sed an Introduc¬ 
tion to the Qategories of Aristotle, but also vindicated them at 
"reat length, in a sepiarate commentary, against the censures of 
Plotinus : .Dexipipns, Jamblichus, and Sipipliciius, followed in the 
same track.! Still, though Porpfiiyry stood forward both as 
admirer and champ)ion of the Aristotelian Categories, he did 
not consider that this question rai.sed by the P'irst Categoiy 
of Aristotle against the Platonic Realism was finally decided. 
This is ■ sufficiently pjroved by the thr^;o p)roblemb cited above 
out*^of the Introduction of Porpjhyry; where he proclaims it 
to be a deep and difficult inquiry, whether GenerA and Species 
had not a real substantive existence ap)art from the individuals 
composing them. Aristotle, both in the Categories and in many 
other jdaces, had declared his opinion distinctly in the negative, 
against Plato : but Porphyry had not mode upj his mind between 

Prantl — Gesch. dor Logik. Vol. I. sect. vi. p. 420. ovrtva ra 
toiva vap' aiiTOiQ XiytTai, &o. « 

t Plotinus. Ennetd. VI. 1, 2. 

t Simpilieius. Schol. in Aristotel. Categ.—p. 40 a-b. Brandis. 
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the two, though he insists* in Hinguaffe verv v 

, distmction between First and SecoS SubstMce.* ^ 

liirougn tue translations and maTiiiwls ■Rrv'uv n .■« 

the Categories 9f Aristotle were transmitted Z tlm LatSfcWh 
men, and continued to be read btbti ,’ 7 j®'*-'f''™’^hurch- 

when the Analyti^ and the Topica were unkto^ or^SeS 
The Anstoteban discnmmation between First and Second Sub' 

Alcum Rhabanrfs Mtmrus, and Erie of\uirro4 the righth 
and nmth centres, repeated what they found in Boethius ^^d 

Sena fd 880 a unimpaired. But Soo^us 

tliRiENA (d 880 A.D.) took an entirely opposite view and 

reverted to the Platomc traditions, though wX a large admix¬ 
ture of Aristotehan ideas. He was a Christian Platonist, blenL 
ing the Iranscendentaksm of Plato and Plotinus with theological 
dogmatic mfluence8(dcnved from the Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita 
and othere) and yerpng somewhat even towards Pantheism. 
Seotus Erigena reyived the doctrine of Cogitable Universalia extra 
mil and miie rm He declared express opposition to the arrange¬ 
ment ot the First Anstoteban Category, whereby the individual 
was put first, m the character of subject; the Universal second 
lu the oharacter only of predicate ; complete reality belonffino* to 
the two m conjunction. Seotus mabitained that the Cogitable or 
Incorporeal ITiiiversal was the first, the true and complete real; 
from whence the semsible individuals were secondary, incomplete’ 
multiple, derivatives.II But though he thus adopts and enforces 
the Platonic theory of UnivcrKalia (i7ite reyn and extra rna, he does 
not think himself obliged to deny that Universaba may be in re 
also. 


The contraibction of the Aristotelian traditions, so far as con¬ 
cerns the First Category, thus proclaimed by Seotus Erigena, 
appears to have provoked considerable ojiposition among his im¬ 
mediate successors. Nevertheless, he also obtained partizans. 
Kemigius of Auxorre am? others not only defended the Platonic 
Realism, but carried it as far as Plato himself had done; affirming 
that not only Universal Substances, but also Univts^al Accidents, 
had a real stiparate existence, apart ffom and anterior to indivi- 
duals.S The controversy for and against the Platonic Realism 
was thus distinctly launclfed in the schools of the middle ages. 


• Prantl—Gfeschichto der Logik. Vol. I,, sect. 11, p. 6.34, n. 69. 
Upon this account, Prantl finds Porphyry guilty of ‘ empiricism in its 
extreme crudeness’—‘ jene aiisserste Rohheit dee Empirismus.’ 

t Prantl—Gosohichto der Logik. Vol. I., sect 12, p. 685 ; Vol. II., 
sect. 1, p. 4.7. Trendelenburg—Kategorienlehre, p. 243. 

I Ueberweg—Goschichte der Philosophic der patristischen und • 
scholastischen Zeit, sect. 21, p. 115, ed. 2nd. 

II Prantl—Gesch. der Logik. Vol. II., ch. 13, p. 29-35. 

S Deberweg—Geschichther Philos., sect. 21, p. VS. Prantl—Gesch. 
der Logik, VoL IL, ch. 13, 44, 45-47. 
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It wa8 upheld both as a philosophical i^vival, and as theologically 
orthodox, entitled to supersede the traditional counter-theory of 

Aristotle. • , i. -n i > 

It has been stated above, that it was thi-OKgh Por^.iyry s 
IscK^ocja (in the translation of Boethius) that the schoolmen became 
acquainted with the jiiuueiit dispute as to the nature (if IJniversals. 
Of Plato’s doctrines, except in a translation of part of tho rnnicus, 
they had for a long tiuu' only second-hand knowledge, chiefly 
tVu ough yt. Augustiii; of AristiAle, they knew down to the nuddlo 
of the twelfth century, only the Categories ,pnd ‘the ‘Dt hiterpre- 
tiiiiinic in translation, and not, until tho beginning <f: the tlurleenth, 
others besides tho logical works. Down to ahoxrt^this tiriKJi logic 
or diidectic being tho whole of philosophy, tho question aS to 
TTnivpr.sals idinost excluded every other; and, even later, v;hnn 
the ti(dd of philosophy Ixsauiie much wider, it never lost the first 
place as long as sehohisticism remained dominant. ^ 

Kather more than two centurie.s after the death of bcotuS 
Erigena (about the end of the eleventh), the ciuestion Wjis eagerly 
disputed, in its bearings upon the theologicid dogma of the 
Trinitv. between KoscELLlX, a canon of Oonqai’gue, ancl Anski.m 
A rchbishop of Cantm-bury. Amselm maintained that all im^tvidual^ 
men were in im/uti unuSj and formed a Ksil unity, so too, 

althou'di cv(.Tv ixTSon in ihe Godhead was perfec:t God, they were 
but on” God.' To this realistic doctrine, Koscellin (of whom v(!ry 
little is known!, founding upon some of hi.s immediate precursors, 
opiio.sed a tlie(.ry diil'ereiit from the Aristotelian. Maintainmg with 
Aristotle, and ev(in more strongly than Aristotle, that the indi¬ 
vidual particulars were tin- only rc'al entities, h(! chadared that, m 
genera and siiecies, the individuals wen- held together only sub- 
i((etively by means of a general name, be.stowisl ujion them for 
their points of .similarity. 'I'he Universals were neither aide rein 
(with Plato!. u()r in re (with Aristotle), but pest re.m ; and ni 
themselvi's weri' nothing at all beyond pr iiomimi. Ko.s(;ellin 
appears to hav.? carried out the tlieory consi-stently, and not 
merely with reference to the special theological (jmjstion. ho far 
as that was concermal. he was not afraid to pronounce that the 
three persons wfus! thnei individual Gods; and thereupon, his 
theology Ixdng condeinm-d by an ecclesiastical council, the thiiorj 
became suspect, and so remained until the late period of seholas- 
tici-.m. Its supporters were called byCtho name -eorafcs or norni- 
naks Nominalists: and it was at the same jx^riod of excited 
fiading that the name reaik, Rcabst, was first used to de.signato 
the upholders of the ancient doctrine, as held either m tho 
Platonic or the Aristotelian fonu. . . 

To what lengths tho discu.ssion of the que.stion was earned m 
the century that elapsed from the time of An.solm and Koscellin 
till the beginning of tho second iieriod of siholasticism, “aj 
seen in a list drawn up by Prantl (Gesch. d. Log. II., pp. 
of not less than thirteen distinct opiniofcs, or shades of opinion, 
held by different schoolmen. Of these, the most distmguished 
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extremes of Eealism and^Norainalism.^ Ort£®ne"tnd 
denied the mdeiiendent existenf>o r,t tt„; ii he 

rather to the •Aristotelian view of their imman£e alined 

'"7 T’ “ 

,„.L. t 

Nonnnahsts m re;,ar, to tl,e purely subjective cbanurtei Vri’^t 
ru» ;,uf the Ynvew^als differed from these in ascribing to the 
mind the pow^r of fashioning a Concept or notion correspondent 
to^tlm f^onorai name. ^ 

In tlie loth century, when Scholastici.sni reached its hin-hest 
(h‘V(dopment, the supremacy of Aristotle was firmly establi'slied 
We hnd accoraingly in Tiio.M.ts Aquinas (1220-74) a .supporter of 
the Aristotelian iloctrine of the lJuiversal.s as iimuanent in r.; 
but, at. the same .time, he deilared that the intdlect, bv aii.stract- 
ing the attribiiti's (ipiiddities) of things from‘'their acH- 

dnifal attnbiitea, forms Ihnversals past rem.; and. althoimh he 
utterly rejected the Platonic assumption of ideas as real—the only 
truly jeal—cHtm, he yet maintaiiUHl that the ideas or thoughts of 
things in the Ifivine mind, antecedent to creation, wi're IJnivcT&aHa 
aw/c rmi. 


Ilis great rival in the lU'xt generation, Di'N.s SeoTlTs (d. 1000), 
admitting the Lniversals in the same three-fold sense, deter- 
inin(>d the various rcLated ipicstious in a way peculiar to 
himself. Especially in regard to the que.stion of the relation 
of the universal to the singular or individual, was he at war 
witli his predecessors. Thomas ha.d declared tliat in the indi¬ 
vidual. composed of form and mattia- fmaleria sifinaUiJ, the 
fnrm wais tlu^ liiiiversal, or eleimmt eoiimion to all the indivi¬ 
duals ; what marked oti' one individual from another—tlie so-called 
priiii'i])h> of iiidinidniiUoii .— was the malter, e.f/. in Sokrates, kmc 
mm, /iwf e.swi. But as matter bore the character of defect or im¬ 


perfection, Scotu.s comfilniiied that this was to represent the 
individual as made imperhict in being individnalized, wherea.s it 
was tlie uliiinrt realiios, the most truly' pcrfi^ct form of Existence. 
The principle of individuation must he something positive, and 
not, like matter, negative. The ijuklditm, or iiniver.sal, most: bo 
supjilemonted by a hareditas to make it singular or individual ; 
Bokrate.s waj made individual by the addition of tinkraiitus to his 
specific and generic characteri.stics as man and animal. 

The n(?xt name i.s of the greato.st imiiortance. William of 
Ockham (d. l;i47), an Engli-shman and pupil of Duns Scotus, 
revived the nominalistic doctrine that had been so long disCTcdited 
amongst the loading schoolmen and frowned upon by ^he Church. ^ 
Prom him, if not earlier, is to bo dated the period of the dowiitall of 
Scholasticism,; severance beginning to be made of reason from 
faith, and philosophy being no longer pro|ecutod m the solo 
interest of theological dogma. 
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Universals (genera, species, and fiie like) were, he held, nothing 
real extra anvnam, but were only in mente. Calling everjdhing that 
existed in or out Of the mind a singular or individ^, he asked how 
a term (terminus) like homo could be predicated of a nhmber of ftidi- 
viduals. The answers of every form of Realism, that of Duns 
Scotus included, led to absurdity; the Realists all began with the 
imiversal, and sought to explain from it the individual, whereas 
they ought to begin with the singular, which alone really exists, 
and ascend to the explanation of the universal. The trye doctrine 
was that the universids were not at all in things, but in the mind; 
and in the proposition homo est risibilis, the stood not 

for any universal man, but for the real individual man, whol,lone 
could laugh. As to the mode of existence of the universals in the 
mind, he contented himself with emimerating various opinions 
that were or might be held, without deciding for one in ]>artjcular. 
But he was ever ready with the warning; Eniia non sunt multi- , 
pUcaniia preeicr necesaiiatem . Though he was not n nominalist pure 
and simple,—in refusiiig to regard the universals as mere words or 
names and nothing more—it would be committing him to more 
than he has committed himself to, if we should call him, with 
some, a Concoptualist. f 

From the time of William of Ockham, the nominalistic doc¬ 
trine, in some shape or other, remained triumxhant in the schools. 
Formerly susj)eotcd and condemiual, and revived by a dotermincKl 
opponent of the papal see, it yet became so firmly established as 
a i)hilosophical tenet, that it was accejitod by the most orthodox 
theologians: and, in the last days of scholasticism, it was actually 
Realism that became tlie suspicious doctrine. In fact, with philo¬ 
sophy growing more and more indeptmdent, and entering upon 
discussions that had no reference to religious dogma, it became 
possible for the larisr schoolmen to be Nominalists in regard to 
the question of ITniversals, wliile they were at the same time 
devout believers in the region of faith. It was when the question 
thus became an oikui one, that Realism, as a theory of tlnivor- 
sals, fell into discredit; as a tendency of the human mind. 
Realism remained active as before, and ui>on the extension of the 
field of philosophy at the beginning of the modem period, it oc¬ 
cupied new strongholds, from which it has not yet been dislodged. 

Since the age of Descartes, Nominalism or Conceidualisra has 
bee* I professed by the great majority of ffhinkers; but the question 
has been allowed to sink into the second rank. In its stead, the 
discussion of tho Origin of Knowledge,—in or before experience,— 
has risen into importance. When it was regarded as philo¬ 
sophically settled that Universals had no subsistence apart from 
the mind, it was a natural transition to i)as8 to the consideration 
of their origin. But here, as in the question of perception, there 
has, during the whole modem period, been too little disposition 
to turn to account the results of the long mediseval struggle. In 
the question of limixte Ideas tho old question is directly involved. 

Hobbks is one of the few in later times to whom the question 
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Of names, some a;;7« To 

^ man a tree ; others proper to one thing, as heXf »r“?A; 
Ihad, Hamer, tlm man, that man. And atmmon name W 
the name of many things severally taken, but not coSelT of 
aU together (as man is not the name of all mankind, but Teve^v 
one, as of Peter John, and the rest severally), is therefore ealh^ 
an ««».ereJ naAe; »nd therefore this woviLverml is n^ver Im 
namiMif an>dh% existent in nature, nor of any idea or phlTtasm 
form* in the mind, but always the name of some word or name 
so That when a Ixvukj creature, a sUme, a spirit, or any other thing’ 
18 said to be universal, it is not to be understood that any man 
stone, .ic., ev(,T was or can be universal, but only that these 
woidh, heiiir/ creature, stone, &c., are universal navies, that is, names 
common to many tilings ; and the conceptions answering to them 
in our mind, are the images and jihantasms of several living 
creatures or other things. And, therefore, for the understanding 
of the extent of an universal name, we need no other faculty but 
.that o^our imagination, by which we remember that such names 
bring sometimes one thing, sometimes another, into our mind.’ 
(Hobbes, IJe Corjiore, c. 2, § 10.) 

Locke’s view of Abstriiction is contained in the Third Book of 
his Lssay. In Chap. III., ‘ Of General Terms,’ he asks (§ G), ‘ how 
general \yords came to ho niadi\ seeing that all existing things 
are particular.’ He r('])lie.s, ‘ Words become general by being 
made the signs of general ideas ; and Ideas bocome general, by 
separating’ from them the circumstances of Time and Place, and 
any other iileas that may determine them to this or that particular 
existence.’ He goes on to sayChildren know nothing but par¬ 
ticulars ; at first they know, for example, a small number of 
persons ; as tlieir experience grows they become acquainted with 
a greater number, and discern tluir agreements; they then frame 
an idea to eoiujirisc tlie^e points of agreement, which is to them 
the meaning of the general term ‘ man; ’ they leave out of the Idea 
what i,s peculiar to Peter, James, and Mary, and retain what is 
common. The same process is repeated for still higher generalities, 
as ‘ animal.’ A general is nothing but the power of representing 
so many particulars. Es^nccs and Species are only other nMiie.s 
for these abs^-act ideas. The sorting of things under names is 
the workmanship of the understanding, taking occasion frm the. 
similitude, it observes among them, to make abstract general ideas; 
and to set them up in the muid ns Patterns or Forms, to which they 
are found to agree. That the generalities are mere ideas, oiynen- 
tal products, and not real existences, is shown by t^e difterent 
composition of complex ideas in different minds; the idea of 
Covetousness in one man is not what it is in another. 

Locke is thus substantially a Nominalist, bjit does not go deep 
into the psychological nature of general ideas. He remarks justly 
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the general idea proceeds ii^on similitude, designating the 
agreements of things, and leaving out tho differences; but he does 
not afSrm that the mental notion is still a notion of one or more 
particulars. That ho does not see tho bearings Of a thori)ugh- 
going Nominalism, is evident from his making little use of it, 
in arguing against Innate Ideas. 

Bei!KELEY’s Nominalism is notorious and pronounc('d, and was 
in reality the wedge that split up, in his mind, the received 
theory of Perception. In tho well-known pas.sage in tljo Introduc¬ 
tion to his ‘ Principles of Human Knowledgtv/ he quote.s tlvJ con- 
ceptualist doctrine,—as implying that the mind j.4n form an idea 
of colour in the abstract by sinking every individual colour, ^nd 
of motion in the abstract without conceiving a body moved, or tho 
figure, direction, and velocity of the motion,—and comments upon 
the doctrine in tlu'se terms ;—‘ Whether other.s havi! this wonder¬ 
ful faculty of abstracting their ideas, they best can toll. For„ 
myself, I find, indeed, I have a faculty of imagining, or rcjiro.sont- 
in’g to myst-lf the ideas of those particular t hings I have perceived, 
and of variously compounding and diviiling thens. 1 can imagine 
a man with two heads, or the iqipcr jmrt of a man joined to the 
body of a horse. 1 can consider the hand, the eye, the nosi, each, 
by itself abstracted or separatiid from the rest of the body. But 
then, whateverhund or eye I imagine, it must have some particular 
shape and colour. Bikewise, tin; idea of man that 1 frame to 
my.sclf, must be either of a wliite, or a black, or a tawny; a 
Btrai.ght, or a crooked, a tall, or a. low, or a middle-sized man. 1 
cannot by any efl’ort of thought conceive the abstract iilea above 
described. And it i.s (sjually imiiossibh; to form the .abstract idea 
of motion distinct from the body moving, and which is neithor 
swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear; and the liki^ may bo 
said of all otlier abstract general idea.s whatsoever. To bo 
plain, I own myself able to abstract in one sense, as when I con¬ 
sider some particular p.arts or qualities sejiarati'd from others, 
with which though they are united in some object, yet it is 
possible they may really e.xist without tUtuii. But 1 deny that I 
can abstract one from another, or conceive separately, those 
qualities which it is impos.sible should exist sejiarated; or that I 
can frame a general notion liy abstracting from particulars in the 
manner aforesaid, which two last ai'c the proper acceptations of 
abstractions.’ 

Berkeley rccognize.s in particular objis-t.s a powiT qf rcprewnUng 
a class ; a.s when the geometer demonstrates a propo.sition upon a 
particular triangle, and infers it for all triangles. In this way, ho 
says, the particular muy ht-mnu' ycnerdl, by standing for a whole 
claas. The expres.sion is ine,autious on bis paid; a tjmeral par¬ 
ticular is an anomaly anil a eontrailietion. 

Hume follows Berkeley’.s Nominalism witli avidity and admir¬ 
ation, and inadvertently ascribe.s to Berkeley the autbor.ship of the 
doctrine. ‘ A very ^giatorial qnc.stion,’ hd says, ‘ has been started 
concerning abstract or general ideas, whether they be general or 
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particular in the mind’s ci*ncepiion of them. A great philosopher 
(Dr. Berkeley) has disputed the received opinion in this particular, 
and has asserted that all general idea.s arc nothin but particular 
ones iwinexodt<i( a certain term, which gives them a more extensive 
signification, and makes them recall upon occasion other indivi¬ 
duals whicli ai-e simihar to them. As I look upon this to be one 
of the greatest and most valuable disco veries that has been marie 
of late years in the republic of letters, I shall ht;re eiidr'avour to 
confirm it by some arguments, which I hope will put it beyond 
all doubt aftd controversy.’ 

Hr? states h» vievtr thus ‘ All general ideas arc; nothing but 
parti(*ilar ones 'Vinnexed to a certain term, which givres them a 
luifre extensive signification, and makes them recall upon occasion 
other individuals wliich are similar to tluun [488]. A particular 
idea beranues general by being annexed to a gemu-al term, that is, 
to a t(itm which, from a customary conjunction, has a relation to 
•many ot-hrr particular ideas, and readily recalls them in the 
imagination. Alrstract ideas are therefore in themselves indivi¬ 
dual, howev(!r they may become general in tluir representation. 
The imagi! in the mind is only that of a ])articular object, though 
tho apiilieation of it in our reasoning be the same as if it was 
uuivereal.’ 

IlEtl) (iN'TELLI'XtTirAt, PowKUS--I’lssav Oil Abstraction) contends 
for the mind's power of forming general coneejitions. He starts 
from the faculties of discerning dill’crcnce and agreement; by 
these wo arc enabled to form classes, the nanu-s of which arc 


general nunns. Such general names may^ be presumed to bo tho 
signs general concejition.s. bV(! are able to form distinct con¬ 
ceptions I'f the separate atliibuti's of anything', as length, breadth, 
figure, and so on. Indeed, our knowledge of a thing consists of 
the knowh'dge of those attribides : we know nothing of the 
essence of an individual apart from tlii-se. ^ We can conceive a 
triain''le, not merely as an iudividnal, with its attrihutes of size, 
phme and fiimi, hut to the exelusion of tluvse individualizing 
attributes. Attributes, .insi'iiarable in nature, may yet be di.s- 
joiiu’d ill our conci'ption. The general names of attabutes are 
applicable to many individuals iu the same sense, which caimot 
bo if tbei'C are no general conci ptions. _ » t) r i 

lleid retVrs In' the history of the question of Eealism and 
Nominalism. He dwells,cbietly on the views of Berkeley amt of 
Hume, declaring them to b(! no other than the oiamoms (ff 11 
Nominalists'and of Hobbes. On the vvliohs n^.n tp.ir 

ignorance of flu* ‘ manner bow w(' coiuauv(> umvorsals, “ 

i.,„ i. o— j. 2 ,"s4S,', 

can bo no imago of a iiniveisal. In t.ict, nciu p 

very nearly with Conceptualism. -Jn -r ■vrnminalism . 

DuoalI) Stewakt avows hnnor“r c^^^^^ 

and deduces from the doctrine what ho truths; 

sequences. There arc ways ot seizing c e 
either by fixing the attention on one mdividoil m such a mannei. 
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that our reasoning may involven no circumstances but what are 
common to the whole genus,—or, (laying aside entirely the con¬ 
sideration of thjngs), by means of general terms. In either case, 
our conclusions must bo general. The first method is exemplified 
in the diagrams of Geometry; the second in the symbols of Algebra. 

The Abstract Idea is nothing more than the quality or qualities 
wherein difi'erent individuals resemble one another. Abstraction 
is the power of attending to the resembling attributes, and 
negleiding the points of difl'erencc. 

Although Stewart is thus an avowed nominalist, he yot^ failed 
to see the incompatibility between his doctrine and the theory of 
innate ideas, or the origin he assigns to such noticfiis as ‘ cauuation, 
tiiue, number, truth, certainty, probability, extension;’ wlBch 
relate, he says, to things bearing no rosembiance either to any of 
the sensible qualities of matter, or to any continuous mental 
operation. In short, we can have no idea of cause, ajiart alto¬ 
gether from causation in the concrcUi, us given us by perceptiorf 
through sense. 

Thomas Rrowk c.xpressos the generalizing process thus; There 
is, in tlie first j)lace, the percojjtion of two or more objects; in the 
second jilace, thti fe<‘ling or notion [better rmjscioasnm'] qf their 
resemblance ; and, lastly, the cx])re.ssion of this common relative * 
feehng by a name, afterwards used as a general name for all those 
objects, the perception of which is followed by the sumo common 
feeling of resemblance. Brown thus apjiroaches to the main 
position of Nominalism, the affirmation of Resemblance among 
particular objects; but ho lays himself open to criticism by his 
mode of expres.sing this fact of resemblance; he calls it ‘ a feeling,’ 
‘a general notion,’ ‘a common relative feeling,’ ‘a common 
feeling of relation ; ’ all which are awkward aiid confused modes 
of stating that we perceive or disceni the likeness of the particulars 
in question. The tmin ‘hieling’ is inappi-opriate as giving an 
emotional charach.T to an intellectual fact. 

In criticising Berkehy's handling of geometrical demon¬ 
stration, Brown mainttiins that we leave -till a gtmeral notion, or 
‘relative feeling,’ of the cir(mnist!inces of agreement of jrartieular 
things; without whiidi general notion of a line, or a triangle, 
he thinks the demonstrations impossible and absurd. He says 
it is the very nature of a general notion not to be particular: 
for who can paint or particularize a m<;-<‘ relation ? This is, on 
Brofvn’s part, the vague mode of affirming that a general word 
designates certain particulars, together with the tact of their 
resemblance. As to the difficulty eonncct(-d with mathematical 
demonstration, the remark may be made, that if the use of the 
general word ‘triangle’ implies the resemblance of a given figure 
to a great number of other figures, then so far as that resemblaneo 
goes, what is proved of one is proved of all; and no fictitious 
triangle in the abstract is required. The affirmation of resem¬ 
blance carries with it the ‘ parity of reasoning ’ assigned as the 
mode of geometrical'proof. 
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Hamilton regards the’-whoie controTOrsy of Nominalism and 
Conceptualism as ‘ founded on the ambigTity of the terms em 
opposite parties are substantially at one. Had o^ 
Briti* philosophers been aware of the Leibnitzian distinction ^ 
Intuitive and byrnbohcal Knowledge; and had wo, like the 
Germans, different terms like B.yriff and Muuum,\ to denote 
tliffeient kinds of thought, there would have been as little differ 
once of opimon in regard to the nature of general notions in 
this country as in the Empire. With us, Idea, Notion, Con- 
ceptnm, &c?, arc confounded, or applied by diftbrent philosophers 
m di^rent sorwos. I must put the reader on his guard against 
Dr. Ihomas BriiVn’s speculations on this subject. His own doc¬ 
trine of universaks, in so far as it is peculiar, is self-contradictory; 
and nothing can bo more erroneous than his statement of thu 
doctnno heid by otliors, ospocially by tlio Nominalists.’ 

In Some parts of his writings, Hamilton expresses the Nomi- 
Jialistic view with groat exactness; while in others and in hia 
Logical system generally, he admits a form of Conceptualism, 
(bee pa.ssages quoted in Mill’s Hamilton, chap. XVII.) He con- 
sidons that there are thoughts such as ‘ cannot bo represented in 
the imagination, as the thowjht m/jf/ested hy a general term’ (Edition 
of Eeiu, p.^thiO). He also holds that we have a ‘prUyri abstract 
ideas of Space and Time, a view difficult to reconcile with 
Nominalism. 


James Mill introduced some novelty into the mode of describ¬ 
ing the idea coiTc.sponding to a general term. Suppose, he says, 
the wordybof has boim associated in the mind of a child with one 
foot only, it will in that ease call uj) the idea of that one, and not 
of the other. Suppose next, that the .same name ‘ foot’ begin.s to 
be applied to tlie child’s otluir foot. The sound is now associated 
not constantly with one thing, but sometimes with one thing, and 
sometimes with another. The consequence is that it calks up 
ttemutimes the one and snimiimes the other. Again, thc’word ‘ man’ 
is first applied to an imlividual; at first, tluuefore, it calls to mind 
that individual; it is thru applied to another and another, .and 
thus acquires the power of calling up any one or more of a large 
number indifferently. Tlio result is that the word becomes asso¬ 
ciated with the idea of a crowd, a complex and indistinct idea. 
Thus the word ‘ man’ is not a word having a very simple idea, as 
was the opinion of the EeiUsts; nor a word having no idea ai,all, 
as wa.s the view of the Nominali.sts; but a word calling up an 
* indefinite niftuber of ideas, by the power of a.ssociation, and 
forming them into one very complex, and indistinct, but not 
therefore unintelligible, idea. ■ 3 xv 

In this mode of stating the nature of the gcnwal idea, the 
author has brought into view one part of the operation, not pre¬ 
viously laid stress upon; the fact that the general name hrmgs .0 
mind the particulars as a host, which is an important part of tne 
case. In making goncAsil affirmations, we must be pcrpetuMIy 
running over the particulars, to see that our generality connicts 
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with none of them; this constitutes the. ardnousness of general or 
abstract reasoning. Still, exception has been taken to the phrase 
‘ a complex and indistinct idea’ applied to the association with a 
general n.ame; 'and a more guarded expression is dosirable.^^ The 
author’s meaning is, first, that the name recalls notJ one individual, 
but many, and secondly, that a certain indistinctness belongs to 
our conception of the crowd. Both statements, with some explana¬ 
tion, are true. We do recall a number of individuals, in a rapid 
series ; we can hardly be said to have them all before us at a 
glance; that would happen only if wo had actually,.seen an as¬ 
sembled host: W'e jiass from one to the other;, by rapid traniitions. 
In the second place, us a consequence; of the rapidity of the transi¬ 
tions, and of our examining the individuals only with referoneg to 
one point, we may be- said to have an indistinct, or partial image 
of oiich ; it being the tendency of the mind, in rajnd thinking, to 
economize attention, by neglecting all tin; aspi.'cts of anolqectnot 
relevant at the time. In speaking of wh.at i.s common to Inrds, 
say ‘ feathers,’ We gl.'uice hurriedly at a numlierof individuals, but 
we do not unfold to vimv the full individuality of each. The more 
comidex a thing is, the greater the number of' ,s('parate glanci's 
requisite to comprehend iit, both at first and in the memory ; we 
may therefore .stop short at a partial vimv, but this is not to be. 
con'fonmh'd with an abstract idea in tin; imsming of Concejitnalism. 

Samuet. Bait.EY (Letters on tin; Human Miml. Vols. I., II.) 
lias examined with gi-eat care the doctriin; of general terms, being 
of o](inion ‘ that a complete mastery of this part of mental philo¬ 
sophy furnishes :i key for most of the diflicultic's b<;sctting the 
subject, and throivs a powerful light on all speculation whatso¬ 
ever.’ He makes full mse of the nominali.stic theory in refuting 
Innate Ideas. 

According to him, there i.s no e.ssenti.'d difference lietween 
wh.'it passes in the miiiii when proper names an; heard, and when 
f/eiitral Damps an; Insird. The peculiar featun', in the case of 
gener.'d names, may lx; stated to be, that tliere is possibly and 
fre(|iiently, but not necessarily, a greater range in the mental 
representations called uji by any singh; !ij)pclhtli(m ; still there is 
nothing but an individuid image, or a group or a .succe.s.sioii of 
individual images or repre.sentations jiassing thnnigh the mind. 
It must lie obvious, on reffection, that this is, in truth, the only 
possible effect of general terms. We rank individual objects under 
a cAmmoii name, on account of their ri'scinblarice to each other in 
one or more resjiects ; and when we n.se .such an appellation, the 
utmost that the nature of the cas<; allows ns to do, wdiether the 
name ha.s been imposed by ourselves or others, is to recall to our 
own minds, or to those of our bc;trer.s, the whole of the single 
objects thus cla.ssed together. This is an extreme case, which, no 
doubt, may bajipeii; but the r(;.sult i.s usually far short of such a 
comiilote ideal muster, and W'e recall only a very inconsiderable 
part, or oven soniotimos offty one, of tliq, objects covered by th<‘ 
general term. It c.ko appears that, if the ideas thus raised u}i 
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are sometimes va|?uo and indofAiito, the same qualities frequently 
characterize the ideas raised up by prox>er names, and attend even 
the perception of external objeets. «• 


B .—The Orirjin of Knowledge—Experience and Intuition, 

p. 188 . 

The diajogues of Plato jiresent a number of different views of 
the natun; aiqj ori«rin of knowledge. One of tin; most ch.arae- 
f.eristic, tlm doct^nne of ]!nniiris<'nice, as set foitli in the Plucdrus, 
PlilKC fon, and Menon, snj)j) 0 .se.s tin; soul in a ])re-existe.nt state to 
have? lived in tlu^ e.ont(uiij)lation of the Uternal Ideas, and, when 
joined to a body, to have brought away slumbering recollections 
of theiii, rovivable by the iin])res.sions of si'u.se ; all cognition, but 
.espeeiully the tru^, consist.s iri such awakening of the mind’s 
ancient knowledg(! lying dormant. This is a highly jioeti^.il jire- 
sentation of the later doctrine of Innate Idi'.as. In the Itexmblic, 
with th(‘ saitK' fifudaniental comreiition of the origin of knowledge, 
he distinguishes its tlifi'erent grades: CognUion oi Intelligibles is 
■. opposltd to Ojitniun of Sensibles, and again t:aeh of them includes 
a higher and lower form—Cognition is Aihas or Diinniia ns it is 
dir<>e,t or indirect, atid ()])inion may be I'nlnj or mere Cotijediire. 
The most e.xplieit di.scussion of the question. What is knowledge V 
is in the Tlusetetus. There, while at tlie end he does not pretend 
toliace given an v sdtlcment, ii. the cour.st-of the a.rguinent against 
the reduction t-)f knowledgt* to .sens^'-jKaycpiiou, he ad\a,nc<,i8 
a T'cculiar theory. W'hen the mind jiereeives sensible qualities 
liki' liardne.ss, heat, swe.-iness, &e.. it peiv.eivcs them not wd/i, but 
1/rrniif/h tin- senses. This at birth and equally in all: hut some 
few,'bv going over and eomi>aring simple impres.sions ot sen.se, 
come til be able to apprehend, besides I'xi.stenee (essence and sub¬ 
stance!, saniene.ss, dbVerenee, likeness, nnlikeness good, and evil 
itc,, where the apprehension is by tin' mind, et itselt alone, ami 
without anv aid of bo.f.ly organs. Tins is a remarkable v.eiv, 
because, as lias been observed, he supposes these ''(’f 
developed only out of the r.oiewaiid comparison ot tacts « . 

and only by a .select few two points 

with t.hi- common snpporlers of native men .i ni. i . 

Urote’s Plato II., ]i. d70, ■*<!/.). . . . c, fi... 

We shall/.ext advert to AutsTOTl.lbs 'df^ 
existence of a chess of primary or seli-e\ i< en withon! 

right to be believeil on the authority ot Comm , r ■ , 
either warrant or limit from exiierienco. ATUiendix, 

8ir Wiiliam Hamilton (in 

p. 77l-77;.t) enrolls Ari.stotle with ‘™‘„,”on Simse, as ' 

phers that have of experience, 


accrediting certain univ^rs; 


and imposh.;“4 of 

•impose. Yet, of all the Aixstotohan pass..ges utea j 

5<.» 


never can 

Sir W. 
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Hamilton to establish this position, only one (that from the 
Nicomachean Ethics, X., 2, p. 772, marked f. by Hamilton) 
has any real fore*; and that is countervailed by numerous others 
that ho leaves unnoticed, as well as by the marked general tenor 
of Aristotle’s writings. . 

In regard to Aristotle, there are two points to be examinea— 

1. What position does ho take up in respect to the authority 

of Common Sens(i ? 

2. WTiat doctrine does he lay down about the^first 'prm- 

cipiti or beginnings of scientific Ecasoning the„apx“' 

(Ti)\\oyifTTiKat ? 

I.-That Aristotle did not regard Cau.se, Substance, Time, <Sc.,^as 
Intuitions, is sho\wi by tin* subtle and elaborate reasoniiifjs tiiat 
ho emidoys to explain tlu'iii, and by tlu^ ( misuro that h(! bestows 
on the erroiuH>us (explanations and shortcomings of others. Indeisi, 
in regard to Causality, when w<' ri'ad the great and j)(‘i-j)lexing_^ 
diversity of meaning wbi<*h Aristothi (and I’lato before him in tiie 
Phiodonl recognizes a-s belonging to tliis b'rm, we cannot tail be 
surprisisl to find modern ]ibilo.so})liers treafirig it as ('mimaaling 
a simple and intuitive idt^a. But as to Common Sense taking 
th(‘ term as above explainisl, and as it is usually undiu'stuid b\ „ 
those that have no jiartienlar theory to suiiport—Aristotle taki's 
up a position at one.e distiiK't and in.structive ; a p'lsition (to use 
the pbras(!ology of Kant) not dogmatiiad, but critical, He con¬ 
stantly iioticcs'aiid reiiorts the affiniiations of Common Sense ; be 
.speaks of it with I'cspect, and assigns to it a (jualifaMi \alu(!, j'iiitii 
as helping u.s to siin’cv the siiliject on .all sides, partly as a l)a]>pj 
confirmation, wliere it coincides witli wliat has lieen ju'ovis! otlici- 
wiso; hut he does not ajipeal to it as autliority in itself trust- 
worl.hv or imperative. 

Conimoii Senses Ix'longs to the region of o]>imon. Aow, tin- 
distinction bistwcen mattisrs of Opinion on tlie one li.and, uikI 
luattfTs of Nnciico or C(>*rnitioii oi* tlio is a niurked aiid 

(sbaraestcristic featnns of Aristotle s pliilosojsliy. lie sets, in 
Tsointed antitlnssis, Dk.MOXSTImtion, or the method of Sesienee-— 
which divides itself into special subjects, each baOng some special 
jirmerpia of its own, then prixsecsls by legitimate stesps of dtsductive 
reasoning from suoli prtm'tpi>t^ and arrivess at conclusions .some¬ 
times universaBy tnns, .always true for Ihe most jiait^ against 
Rehtojuc and DlAr.Ei^rnc, wbiish deal <.'ith and discuss o]iinions 
upon all subjects, comjiaring opposite arguments, ai^d lauding in 
reisiilts more or less iirobable. Contrasting tbesi! two as separate; 
lines of intellectual procedure, Aristotle lays down a theory ot 
both. H<! recognizes the last as being to a great degreie the 
common and spontaneous growth of society; wbilo the; first is 
from the l^eginning .siKH:ial, not merely us to subject, but as to 
persons—implying teacher and learner. 

Ehetoric and Dialectic are treated by Aristotle as analogous 
processes. Of the ijiatter of opinion ana belief, with which both 
of them deal, he distinguishes three varieties 1. Opinions or 
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beliefs entertained by alf. 2 iltv+be .. 

of superior men, or by one man in respect to a' scimS wCSo 
has acquired renown It is those opinions o» belioft tW th! 
rhetpncian oivthe dialectician attack and defend; brii.g nl 
the arguments available for or against each. ° ‘ 

The Ar^totelian treatise on Rhetoric opens with the foliowinir 
words:- Khetonc is the coimteiq.art of Dialectic; for both of 
them deal with such matters as do not fall withfo any specia 

iXi Af II oertiim way to the commol know¬ 

ledge of a^ll. 11,-nce every individual has his share of both 
greaftror h.s.s, for every one can, up to a certain point, bo ,h 
exaii#no others*and sta.nd e.Kamination from others: oyeAy one 
trtes to defend tiiiuselt and to accuse others.’* To the .same iiur-' 
po.s(,; Aristotle speaks about Dialectics, in the be,ginning of tlm 
lopica - The Diahotic Syllogism (he says) takes its pre¬ 
mises-from niatttrs of opinion: that is, from matters th.at 
•soom fj'ood to (oi-fire belicvefl by) jill, or t!ie majority, or t"' e wise 

nther Jili the mtso, or most of them, or the most ceif'brated ’_ 

An,stotie distiiigiii.shes these matters of common opinion or liclipf 
Ironi three distiiuh other matters. 1. From matters that are not 
really such, but only in up]i<>araiico; in which the smallest a,tten- 
tion siTtlices to did.f,'et the lalsi' jireteiice of jirobahility, wdiiie no 
one excfpt a. coiit.eiitifnis Sophist t'ver thinks of advaiiiing them. 
Dll tin' contrary, iho real niattei's oi coiumoii helii f are never Unis 
palpably false, but have always sonicthing disiper than a supei'ticial 
show, 2. F'roiii the tii'st; truths ur jyriin iphi, upon which seientitic 
deinonsti'ation ]U'oe('cds. ,1. Ironi the paralogisms, or falI:icious 
a.ssiiiiiptioiis liable to occur in each particular 

scieiK.x;. 


Now', what Aristotle lu're designates and detines a,s ' matters 
of eoininoii ojiinion and belief [ra ti/riila). includes all that is 
usually meant, and pi' 0 ]>i'i'!y meant, by Common iSeii.se: ‘what 
is believed by all meji or by most men.’ But AristoVk^ does not 
elaiiii any warrant or authority for the truth of these beliefs, 
on the ground of their lH*ing dclivcrance.s of Common Sense, .'ind 
acecjited (by all or by the majority) always as iiubs])utal>le, often 
a.s self-evident. On the contrary, he ranks them as mere p’-oba- 
hilitie.s, some in a- greater, sonii^ in a less degree; as mattcr.s 
■whereon something may be said both pro and con, and whereon the 
fall fori ',0 of argiinieiit oi» both sides ought to hi' broaght »at, 
notwith.standing the siijipo.seil si'lfevideiici! in the minds of im- 
■seientitic believers. Thougli, however, he encourugi^s this dial«:t,io 
disiai.ssioii on both sides, as useful and instructive, ho never atfirnis 
•tliat, it can, by it.self, lead to ciirtain scientific conclusions, or to 
anything more tlian stroiyg probability on a balance of the coiin- 
Tervailiiig coii.siilerations. The language that he u,ses in leaking ot 
the.se deliverances of coiiimon sense is measured and just. After 
distinguishing the real common opinion from the fallacious simu- 
» » 

* Aristot. Ehdtor. I. 1. Compare Sophist. Elench., p- IT'l, a. SO. 
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latioM oi commou 

protendoTS, he deoAaios, Lhat KUBerticial appearance oi 

is always X^^Wver any opinion is reully held .hy a 

truth. In other the Lrutiny oi the philosopher, 

larp:c public, it '*'^'7“'^ erroneous and, if it bo erroneous, hy 

to ascertain how far enabled so far to prevail. 

o,. «T,y .«■« ini,,,- i,ublto. Wli«" 

2. For our ,bu!y „ ’ /i,of U"' opin'yFf 

r 11”'= :r=^7? »,;r;Esr'<»“s=i 

where we think tlnun in error. .„i,;i„,,v„hY Bv discussing 

o,. p„r t.be scicnco.s behm.ging hdo oplo _ 

tlic diilnadties on both e ^ < uesHon. 

truth and fals.bo.fd in each of each parti- 

4. Forthetotandhigbi^^ funong thepn 

cular scieiiwf. Jhesc, sinti ,,,,('ei d and jicetibar to any 

cannot be discussed out. of ?-/m ^ d ^ n.ronudi tin- opinions 

scpa,rate sci.nce ; but inusl, . 1V ,-.b. This is the 

coin.nonly , * “i b.b,. essentially testing an.l 

“I':.:;''™ ‘'-v..!, v-iu. u..^ .■< 

or Oominon Sense is m i> pOan , ,•. p. „n Seif'iice, and places 
an a.ithority, be eaivnd y ,vi,lenee: 

it, decidedly on a levfd lowei ''la ■ p‘p,.'st udie 1 by tile scientitie 
v,ft that be re.iogni.es i as ..ss.nl < be^t n t J 

Jna,,. with full study will 

atrainst, every opinion , intelligiblv and eih- 

Sir 

'■"’sii'in”:'”'.-!--. t. tfc i'riiiAti’toii 

spccting these pnnnfna .if s.'ieiice, luiw ^ H ; | Kcience.s 

a -quired snd verified. He .liscniu.nat. s y‘ bas its 

(geometry, artth^etm- ‘tS's^^^al Jr'ip.v/froin which it tokos 
own appropriate matter, anu siK.oia i . t m-iwipia common t< 
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coinprelH..Mi‘yo sconce, which inohidcs all tho rest- 
hVst I'hilosophy or Oiitology-the science oi Ens in its most 
general sense, jaaJenas Ens ; while each of th(f separate Sciencoa 
confines itself to one exclusive department of Ens. The geometer 
does not debate nor prove the first prineijna of his own science ; 
neither those that it lias in coininou with other sciences nor 
those peculiar to itself. He takes these for granted, and demon¬ 
strates the consequences that logically follow from them. It 
belongs to the First Philosopher to discuss the princijyia of all. 
Accifrdingly, the jiiovince of the First Philosoiiher is all-compro- 
ht-nsive, co-ciA)^nsive with all the sciences. So also is the province 
o^ tfSe Dialectician alike all-comprehensive. Thus far the two 
agree; but they differ as to method and purpose. The Dialec¬ 
tician seeks to enforce, confront, and value all tho different 
rcasops Jiro and am, consistent and inconsistent; the First Philo¬ 
sopher performs this too, or supposes it to he performed by others 
- -liut proceeds further; namely, to determine certain axiom.) 
that may bo trusted as sure grounds (along with certain other 
priiicipia) for (Ifmonsti-ative conclusions in scitmee. 

Aristotle desca-ihes in his Analytica the process of demonstra¬ 
tion, •ind the conditions re(piired to render it valid. Put what is 
the jioint of dcpa,rtui-e for this ])roc(;ss ? Aristotle declares that 
there cannot la; a regi-ess without end, deiuoi\strating one con- 
(dusion from certain pi-emises, tlum d('monstrating those prcmiises 
from oth('r,s, and so on. You must arrive ultimately at some pre- 
misc.s that arc thcmselvc.s emlemonstrablo, but that may ho 
trusted as gi’ound from whciua* t;o start iu diauonstrating con- 
(dusions. All demonstration is <-urri(!d on through a. middle term, 
whkdi links together tin- two terms of tho comdusion, though 
itself does not apjiear in the conclusion. Tho.so imdemonstrahle 
jiropositions, from which dcmoiistration begins, must bo known 
without a middle term- that is, iiumcdiaU h) knowji; they must 
be known in tbem.s.-lv.-s-t.hat is, not through any otdu'r priipo- 
sitions; they must be bettf-r known than the comdusions derived 
from tlnuii; tlu'y must* he jiropositions first and most kriowao. e. 
Put these two hist epithets (Aristotle often repeats) haw- two 
meanings ; First and most know-able dij iMtvre or absoluUm/ are 
the most univi-rsal jiropositioiis : first and inost knowa > o a u«, 
are those proriositions declaring the particular tacts o s. iise. 
These two meanings designate truths correlative to c<ic' e , 
but at opipo-dte ends of the iidcllectual line of luaro i. a 

Of tliesefundeuu>T.strableprnca/nVq indispensable as t e^ 

of all demonsiration. some are peculiar to each 


others are common to several or to_ all 


These common 
mathematics, even in 


princiiiles were called Axioms, in the tPem as 

time of Aristotle. Sometimes indeed , ‘J’.j g. though ho' 
Axioms, without any special referenco^to m h ■ ' yf the 

also uses the same name to denote other P* T to'know these 
like fundamental character. Now, how “ ^ propositions or 
undemonstrable Axioms and other immediate proposiuo 
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principia, since we (io not know them by demonstration ? This is 
the seicond question to bo answered, in appreciating Aristotle s 
views about the Philosophy of Common Sense. ^ , 

He is very explicit in his way of answering this question. He 
pronounces it absurd to suppost; that these immediate principia 
are innate or congenital,—in other words, that we possess them 
from the beginning, and yet that we remain for a long time 
without any consciousness of possessing them, seeing that they 
are the mo.st actairate of all our cof/nita. What wo possess at the 
beginning (Aristotle says) is only a mental* poi\jer of iiifenor 
acmracy and dignity. We, as well as all other tanimala, \^'gin 
with a congenital discriminative pow(!r called .sensibk^ piTcejitio#!. 
With many animals, the data of x'erc(‘i)tion are transient, and 
soon di.sappear altogether, so that the (tognition of such animals 
coii.sists in nothing but succe.s.sivc acts of sensible perception. 
With us, on the contrary, as with some other animals, the data, 
of jjerception ai’C preserved by memory ; acconlingly our cogni¬ 
tions include both perceptions and remembrances, h arthermore, 
we arc distinguished evtm from tlie better animals IVy this difference 

_that with us, but not with them, a rational ord(>r of thought 

grows out of .such data of percejition, when multijilied and' long 
preserved. And thus, out of perec]>tion grows memory: out of 
memory of the same matter often repeated, gi'ows experience 
since many remembrances of the same thing con.stitutc one nu- 
nioricul experiei'ce. Out of such experience, a farther conse¬ 
quence ari.se.s—That what i.s one and th.e same, in all the particulars, 
(the Universal or the one alongside of the many) becomes fixed or 
rests .steadily within the miml. Herein lies the principittm of 
Art. in reference to Agenda, or Facienda—ol Science, in reference 
to Entia. 

Thus the.se cognitivepri/i(;//im are not original and determinate 
possessions of^he mind—nor do they spring from any other mental 
possessions of a higher cognitive order, but’ simply from data 
of sensible perception : which data are like runaway soldiers in a 
panic—first one stop.s hi.s flight and ludts, then a second follows 
the example, afterwards a third and fourth, until at letif^h an 
orderly array is obtained. Our minds are so coiistitutea a.s to 
render this jiossible. If a single individual inijiressiou is thus de¬ 
tained, it will presently acipiire the chari^ ter of a Universal in the 
Tiiind*; for though we jiereeive the particular, our perception is of 
tlu) univ<‘rsal wlit-ii wo Kulliii.s, our perw^ption is of 

man generally, not of the man Kallias). Again, the fixture of 
these lowest Universals in the mind will bring in those of the 
next highest order ; until at length the Summa Genera and the 
absolute Universals acquire a steady establishment therein. Thus, 
from this Of that particular animal, wo shall ri.se as high as 
Animal Universally: and so on from Animal upwards. 

We. thus see clearly (Aristotle says)—That only by Induction 
can we come to kno’# the first principia of demonstration: for it 
k by this process that sensible perception engraves the Universal 
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on our minds.* We begin by the notinra nobis (Particulars) and 
ascend to the mtiora naturd or simphdter (Univcrsals). Some 
among our mental habits that are conversant .-with truth, are 
iJso capable oi falsehood (such as Opinion and Res^oning); others 
arc not so capable, but embrace uniformly truth, and nothin'^ but 
tnith—.s <'.h arc Science and Intellect (NoOf). Intellect is the 
only source more accurate than Science. Now, the princ.ipia 
of Ihmionstration are more accurate than the Ilcmon.strations 
themselves—yet they cannot (as we have already observed) be the 
objects of'Sciencc. They must therefore be the object of what 
is atfre accurate than Science: namely, of Intellect. Intel¬ 
lect snd the oi^jocts of Intellect will thus be the principia of 
Soience and of the objects of Scicnc(!. But these principles are not 
intuitive data or revelations. Th<y are acquisitions gradually 
made : and then! is a regular road whereby we travel up to tho'ra, 
(juite distinct from,the road whereby we travel down from them 
•to eci<‘ntifio conclusions. 

Th(! chapter just indicated in the Analytica Posteriora, attest- 
itig the growth^ of those uni^’crsals that form the priudpia of 
demonstration out of the })articulars of sense, maybe illustrated by 
a similar statement in the first book of the Metaphysica. Here, 
after bating that sensible perceptiou*is common to all animals, he 
distinguishes the lowest among animals, who have this alone; 
then, a class next above them, who have it ,'dong with phantasy 
and memory, and sonui of whom are. intelligent (like bees), yet 
still cannot leani, from lieing destitute of hearing; farther, another 
class, one stage higher, who hear, and therefore can be taught 
something, yet arrive only at a scanty sum of experience; lastly, 
still higher, the class men, who possess a largo stock of phantasy, 
memory, and experience, fructifying into .science and art.f 
Kxpterienco (Aristotle says) is of parti^'.ular facts ; art and science 


• Aristot. Anal. Post. 11., p. 100, h. 2, bt'iXov bri bn fiplv rik irewra 
tTTaytoyjj yviopii^ftv avnyKolov' Kai yap icai ourw to kuBoKov 

ipirout; also Anal. Post. I., p. 81, b. 3, c. 18,-upon which passage, 
in his note, tixplaiiis as follows (p. 347): ‘beiiteiitia nostri loci 
luec est. Uiiivcrsalcs propositiones emnos inductione comparaiitur, 
(juum etiam in iis, qua! a sensibus maxime aliena vidontur, et qufc (ut 
mathematica, ri £? bfotpiami) cogitatione 8ei)arantur a materia quacum 
coniuncta sunt, inductione probentur ea qua) de genere [e.g. de linea, rto 
corpero nuithematieo) ad qu^d demonstratio portmeat priedicentur^aO 
buTii et cum ejus natura conjuncta sint. Inductio autom ns nititur qme 
HensibuR percijiiuntur; nam res singulares sentiimtur, seien la vero reri m 
singularitim non datur sine inductione, non datur mductio sine si^ ’ . 

t Aristot. Metaphys. A. I. 980, a. 25, b. 
fiat'Odvttv, Offrt firj ^vvftrai rStv aKOvfiv, oiov i > 

TotoiiTov dWo yivog Jaioiv tanv. , , „ trUolUo-iiTicp of 

be brought into view through appropriate namts. 
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are of universals. Art is attained, 'vvhon out of many conceptions 
of experience there arises one universal pereuasion respectmg 
phenomena similar to each other. We may know that KalUas, 
sick of a certain disease—that Sokrates, likewise sick of it—that 

A B, C andotherindividualsbesidos,—have been cured by a ^ven 

remodv but this persuasion respecting ever so many individual 
oases is nu!re matter of experience. When, however, wo proceed 
to generalize these cases, and then affinn that the remedy cures 
all persons suffering under the same disease, circumscribed by 
specificmarks-feverorbiliousness—this is art or seipncc. thio 
man may know the p.'irticular cases empiricrf.ly, without having 
generalized them into a doctriiio; another may «have learid the 
geniral doctrine, with little or no knowledge of the partici4ar 
cases Of these two, the last is the wiser and more philosophical 
man • hut the first may be the more cftcctivo and successful as a 


practitioner. , , , ,, r ■ * i 

In the pas.sage above noticed, Anstotlc dravVs the line of mtel-. 
k'ctual distinction between man and the lower animals. If lie had 
considered that it was the prerogative of man to possess a stock 
of intuitive general truths, ready-made, and * nuiependent ot 
experience, this was the occasion for .saying so. He says tlie exact 
contrary. No nuHlcrn p.sychologist could proclaim uiorc fully than . 
Aristotle here does, tin,' deiivation of all general concepts and 
geiK'ial Tiropositions from the phenomena of sense, through the 
8ue.eessive stages of memory, association, (comparison, abstra(;tion. 
No one (could giv(c a moic explicit acknowledgment of Induction 
from part,lcular.s of .sense, as tine process wlnciehy wo reium 
ultimatclvtho.>:epropo.sili()nsof the highest uiiiver.sabty as well 
ns of the iiighc.st (certainty; from wlnmcc, by legitimate dednctivic 
syllogism, w(c desicimd to demomstrate various conclusions, llicre 
is mVthing in Ari.stotle about geiicralitiics originally inherent ni 
the mind (connate although dormant at hrst and unknown, until 
they arc evoked or eli(citcd by tine senses: nothing to couritenuna^ 
that nice distinction cub gized so (miphatkcnlly by Hamilton 
(p 772 a. note): ‘ Cognitio nostra apions a mente pnimiin 
origiiiem iSensibns exordium habet primum.' In Aristotle s 
view the Senses furnish both (/nV/incm imd exordium : the succes¬ 
sive stages of mental pnxeedure, wheneby we rise from sense to 
universal propositions, are multiplied and gradual, without any 
break. He (yen goes so far as to say tl^t ‘ wo have sf P®^. 
coptum of the Unwersal.’ His language undoubtedly calls foi 
mLh criticism lucre. We shall only say that it 
altogether the dexetrine that represents the Mind or Intellect iw 
an original sonnee of First or Universal Truths peculiar to itself. 
Tliat opinion is mentiomed by Aristotle, but mentioned only to b(^ 
reu'cted Ho denies that the mind possesses any such ready-mane 
stores, iatdht until elicited into consciousness ^(ireover it is 
Zarkahle that the grouncl wlieron he demos 
same as that whereon the ^vocates of ‘^tuitionsjAm it^. 
the supreme accuraey of these axioms. Anstotlo cannot belie 
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that tho mind includes toj-ni^jlons of such value, without beinsr 
conscious thereof. Nor will he grant that the mind possesses any 
native and inherent power of originating those inestimahle nrin 
cipiti,* Ho dsielares tlmt they are generated in the mind only by 
the slow i)roces.s of induction, as above described; beginnimr from 
tlie perc'cptive power (common to man with animals), together 
witVv that iirst stage of the intelligence (judging or discrimiiTativej 
whi(h he otimhines or identifies with perception, considering it to 
be alike oongenital. From this humble basis, men can rise”to the 
highest g»ad(!S of cognition, though animals cannot. Wo even 
lusiiltio comj)ol;ent (’Aristotle say.s) to have sensiliio perception ;if 
the ■yniversal: In the man Kallias, we see man; in the ox feeding 
intar us, w'c st^o atiimtil. 

It must 1)0 remembered tlmt when Aristotle, in this analysis 
of cognition, sp(!!iks of Indnction, ho means induction completely 
ami accurately per|onii('d ; ju.'^t ,a.s, when he talks of Demonstration, 
• he intends a good and legitimate demonstration; and just as (to use 
his own illustration in the NieomaChean Fthics), when he reasons 
iijion a har])er. or otln'r jirofessional artist, ho always tacitly im¬ 
plies a goo<l iiiuraeeoni])lished artist. Induction, thus understood, 
and Dcmonstriition, he considers to he the two processes for obtain¬ 
ing sflentific faith or conviidiou ; both of them being alike cogent 
and ncis'ssary, but Imluetion evim more so than Demonstration; 
becsinsc if tlif? jiniici/ria furnisbed by the former were not necessary, 
neitlicr could the com'lusions dcdiKUsl from them by tho latter be 
necessary. Imluetion nmy thus stand alone without demonstra- 
£ion, but demonstration pre-siipposes and postulates induction. 
Accor<iiiigly, wlien Aristotle proceeds to specify tho.se functions of 
mind wliercwith tlie inductive priiicipia and the demonstrated 
conclusions coi'iailate. h<‘ Tsd'ers both of tliom to functions Avheroin 
(according to him) the mind is unerring and infallible—Intellect 
■,N))ec) and Sci('nco. Hut, between these two, he raidcs Intellect 
)is the higher, ami he refers the inductWe principia^ta Intclleot. 
He does imt mean that Intellect (Nix'r;) generates or produo'S those 
principles. On the cor.irarv, he distinctly negatives such a .sup¬ 
position. and declares that no gener.ativo force of tins high order 
resides in the Intellect: while he tells us, with equal distmctiiess, 
that they are generaUid from a lower source—sensible perception. 

* An.stot. Amil. Pest. IL 10, p. 00, h. 20, d ih) aer-iff, 

avpfiad'H yap dKpifliadpat; "r.l.. 

^nvutttv T0IV(»I OTI ovt' ixftf “mv T(, ovt ayt’ooiicri • 

;■£.)) iyy.vtnOa,. dvay^p dpa f f 

t} tfrr rtt TovTUiV Tt}in»7k(ia KttT uKpt^uav. . ‘ "o-^,,3 ^ 

Seme imidern psychelegist.s, wlie admit that 
lower degree of universaiitv are raised Irnm indue lo , 

that proporitions of the countenance such a 

intuitive offspring mtelkct, Aust tl • 

doctrine : ho says (Motaiih j s. A. “ to know of all. If they wero 

removed from sense are She most difficult » know oi 
intuitions, they would be the common possession ot the race. 
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and through the gradual upward n.arch'of the Muctivo process 
T(.> say tliat they from sense through Induction, and 

nevertheless to rft^er thorn to Intellect (NoSc) as their subjwtivo cor 
velate—are not positions inconsistent with oiich othet, m the view of 
Aristotle. He e.vpressly distinguishes the two points, as roqumng 
to ho separately dealt, with. By referring the imm-iput. to InUdlect 
{Morlv^, ho does not intend to indicate their ge.iveratuig source, V)ut 
their evidentiary value and dignity when gentiriited and matured. 
They possess, in his view, the niaxiiuuin of dignity, certainty, 
coo-oiu v, and uwessity, heeanse it is from thei)> that evGn ptjmon- 
stnition derives the neee.ssity of its conelusiona; accordingly (pur¬ 
suant to the inclination of the ancient philosoi.ihers for prcsiAuing 
atlinitv and commensurate dignity hetween the Coginpim and fiie 
Ctv^’nasccus), they belong tin objective correlates t<> the most im- 
errnig eognitive function — the Intellcs't (Nooc). It is the Intellep 
that grasps these principles, and applii’S them to their loptimate 
imipo.se of .seientific deinon.stration; liemat Aristotle calls Intellect 
not only the priitciiduin of Science, hut the prinnpitim 

In the Analvtiea, from whicli W(^ have hitlna'to. citisl, Aristotle 
oixtilains the stnicture of the syllogism ami the probe.ss of ‘h'lnoii- 
stration. He has in view mainly (though not exclusivt^lj') ttie 
more exact .sciences, aritlmietio, gc'omtdry, astronomy, &o. But 
he expresslv tills us that all ileiiartments of impiiry are not cap¬ 
able of this" (.‘Xactiusss ; tliat some come nearer to it than others ; 
tliat we must be careful to reipiire no more exactness from each 
than the subject admits ; and that the method adoptisl by ns 
must bo sucli as will attain the admissible maximum of I'xact- 
ncss. Now, eacb subject lias some prinripia, and among tlnim 
delinitions, peculiar to itself; though there are also some prtn- 
ripia common to all, and es.sential to the march of each. In 
some dciiartments of study (Ari.stotle says) we get <>ur view 
of prineijda or first princijiles by induction ; in others, by 
sensible pere'eptinn; in others again, by habitual action m a 
certain way; and by various oilier processes also. In each, 
it is imTiortaiit to look for first principles in the way natur¬ 
ally aiipropriafe to the matter before u,s ; for this is more than 
half of the whole work ; uiKin right first jirimnples will 
depend the value of our conclnsions. F(.>r what concerns PAhics, 
Amtotlo tells us that the first priuciph's are iwquired through a 
couriy- of W'ell directed habitual action', and that they wul be 
acquired easily, as well as certainly, if .such a course he enforced 
on youth from the beginning. In tin' begiimiiig of f.ie 1 hysica, 
he start.s from that antithesis, so often found in his wntrngs, 
between what is more kiiowable to us, and what is more kiiowablo 
absolutely or by nature. The natural march of knowledge is to 
ascend from the first of these two termini (particulars of sense; 
upward to iho second or opiHisite*—and then to descend down¬ 
ward by demonstration or deduction. The fact of motion e 

* See also Arist it. Metaphye. Z. p. 1029, b. l-M- 
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proves (against Melissus and Pa»menides) by an express appeal to 
induction, as sufficient and conclusive evidence. In physical 
science (he says), the final appeal must be to the things and facts 
perceiS-ed by sefise. In the treatise De Casio, he lays it down that 
the jirindpki must be homogeneous with the matters they be¬ 
long to; tXxa prindpia ot perceivable matters must be themselves 
yvercdvable ; those; of eternal matters must be eternal; those of 
peri,shal)h,' matters X)erishable. 

Thf; treatises comi)osmg the Organon stand apart among 
Aristo tie’ K works. In thfunho undtatakes (for the first time in the 
history of inan’^ijid) the systematic study of significant proposi¬ 
tions mnunciativo of tnxth and falsehood. lie analyzes tlieir 
coifstituent elements; he sp(;e,ifies tlie conditions determining 
th(> consistency (jr inconsistemty of such propositions one with 
another ; be teaches to arrange the propositions in such ways as 
to d(,;tect and dismitis the inconsistent, keeping our hold of the con¬ 
sistent. Here the signification of terms and propositions i" nevi r 
out f)f sight; the facts and realities of nature are r(\gardcd as so 
sinnified. Now, all language becomes signiti(!aut only through the 
cemvention of mankind, according to Aristotle's express declara¬ 
tion : is used by sjteakers to cotnnmidcate what they m(;an, to 

'hearers that und(;rstaiid them. Was set; thus that iu these trea¬ 
tises the sulijeetive i>oiut of view is brought into the foreground ; 
the eimnciatioii of what we S(;e, remember, believe, _ disbelieve, 
doubt anticipate. &c. It is not meant that the objective point of 
view is eliminated, but that it is taken in implication with, and 
in dericndence upon, the subjective. Neither the one nor the 
othiT is droTipeil or hidden. It is under this double and conjoint 
point of view that Aristotle, in the Organon, presents to us, not 
only the processes of demonstration and coiitutatioii, but also the 
fuudameutal princi,m or a.xioiiis thereof; which axioms m the 
Aualvtica rostcriora (as we have already ^ 

(dares to originate fiKUii the data of sense, and to be raised 

r,,,,,.™.. a,. (u'.d.-nu 

princitdes of syllogistie demonstration, when Im deals with tnera 
as portions of lo'do. But we also find him deahng with thnu as 

belongs, bf'ofuise the ^ treats of Bns iu 

hirall grades ^ S -tit? ■/*-. 

its largest sense, with ah its pi‘ 1 , / (Iotius Species, 

Ununp Multii, Idem, Ihversum Ia purely 

Totum, Bartes, "j^me'wherein the subjective is- 

objective Bcience , thut is, a of it—or wlioreiu (to 

dropt out of sight, of rolativif#) the believing and 

state the same fact in the languat-, Ontology is the most 

reasoning subject is supposed coustaut. Ontology 
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comprehensive among all the ohjectivi sciences. Each of th^o 
sciences singles ont a certain portion of it for special study. In 
treating the logical axioms as portions of Ontology- Anstotle 
undertakes to show their ohji-ctivo value; and this purpose .while 
it carries him away from the point of view that wo reniarkcd as 
Tirevailino- in the Organon, at th<' same time bnngs him into con¬ 
flict with^various theories, all of them in his time more or less 
current. Several philosophers- Hcraddtus, Anaxagniras, Uomo- 
critus, Protagoras, had ])ro])oumh'd theories which An.stotle here 
impuons. We do not mean that these pl^ilo-sophew expressly 
denied his fundamental axioms (which they pror-ahly never <ha- 
tinctlv stated tb themselves, and which Anstoth- was the Irst t<> 
formulate), but tlicdr theories were to a certain extent inconsisismt 
with these axioms, and were rc'garded by Aristotle as wholly in- 

The two axioms announced in tbc M('ta])hyt?ica, and vimlicated 
bv' Ari.stotle. are— . ^ 

■ 1. The Maxim of Oontradiclion—It is impossible for the same 

thing to he and not to be ; It is impossible for the, same to belong 
and not to l.elong to the same-, af. Ihe same time and m the same 
sense. This is tlu- statenu-nt of the Maxiin as a formula <4.^-, 
ologv. Aiiiumneed as a formula of Logic, it 'vould stand thus 
The same proposition cannot he both true and false at the saim- 
time ; You cuuiu.t both believe and di-sla-lieve the .same proi-osifion 
at the same time; You caum.t believe, at the same time, proposi¬ 
tions contrary or contradictory. Tliese last-mentu-ncd hinnuVo 
are tlie logu-al wavs of stating the axiom. I hey present it in 
reference to the believing or disbelieving (afliriiiing or denying) 
Siibii-et, distinctly brought to view along with the matter believed, 
not exclusively in reference to the mutter believed, to the omission 

‘’^^''''iS'Miiximof Exelmled Middle-A given attribute either 
does belong,- or does not belong to a .sul.jeet.(/.r., provided that it 
has anv relation to the sul.jeet at all); there i.yio •“'f 
real eiuidition intermediate between th<> two. riiis is the Onb.- 
logical Formula; and it will stand thus, when translated mU) Ixigic 
—Between a iiroposition and its contradictory opposite there is no 
tenable halting ground. If you disbelieve the one, you 
at once to the belief of the other; you cannot at the same tinn. 

dislielieve the other. - , 

These two maxims thus teach-the first, that we cannot at tlu 
same time bditve hoth a proposition and its eontrai ictury opposite , 
the second, that wc camiot at the same tune disbcticve them do 


* We have hero discussed these two nuixim.s chiefly in reference to 
Aristotle-e icamior of preseeting then,, and to the conceptions of his pre- 
ieotasors and coiitomporanes. An excellent view of _ gtuaril 

selves, in their true meaning and value, will bo found m John ^ua.^ 
Mill’s Examination of the Philosophy of bir Wm. llumilton, chap, 
p. 462-479. 
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Now, Heracleifciis, in Ifig th(»ry (a tli-'ory propounded much 
before the time of Protagoras and the persons called Sophists), 
denied all permanence or durability in nature, ^and recognized 
nothing except perpetual movement and change. He denied both 
durable substances and durable attributes; he considered nothing 
to be lasting except the universal law or principle of change—the 
»'vcr-ronewed junction or co-cxistoncc of contraries, and the per- 
j>etual transition of one contrary into tins other. This view of 
the facts of nature was ado])ted hy sev(!ral otlnr physical pliilo- 
soidicj! b(!sfd(!s.* Ijideod it lay at the bottom of Plato’s now 
coinage—llatiollal Ty])cs or Forms, at once univcisal and rrai. 
The iSaxim of Contradiction is intcTuled hy Aristotle to controvert 
TId!'aclcitus, and to uphold durahhi substances witli definite 


attrilmb^s. , . , „ . , , 

Again, the theory of Anaxagoras dcmied all simple bodies 
(cxcepfing Nous) aud all definite attrilmtes. He held that cvciw- 
thing was niiiurled with everything else, though there luiidit be 
some one or other predominant eonstiturait. In all the changes 
visililc throughout nature, there was no generation of anything 
new, but only the eoming into prominence of some wmstituoiit 
that kid hefori' been eomiiaratively laient. Aeeiirding to this 
‘theorv von could neither wholly affirm, nor wholly deny, any 
attribute of its sulijee.t. lioth athrmation and denial were ■ 

Ihon-al rehifioii bet weeii the two was siinudhing halt-way hetvveui 

aflirmatiou and denial. The maxim of Jsxeluded Middle is mam- 
tflined hy Aristoile us a doetriue in opposilmu to tins theoiw of 

^'^"poth'ihetwo ahove-mentioned theories are ohjeetivo. A third, 

,1.. : .j ^ 

mmmmsrn 

known') nIn the Analylica^rostei-mra 
'^^tirSn.y'cm-A i: ii-Uv demonstrated, tho.i, 


o*li ilH'v Jirt* 


inv< 11V ..TIC 

,of all dmnonstratiou. ^ Himm 


theniscdves' the y.nm /pa* of ,;^“^X‘n:;;str;bi;;; but this 
indeed thought that these Axu ‘ (.iimnlete ignorance of 

is an erro)^ jiroceedmg (he «'‘y^ ' U) lie proved 

analytieffi theory. p,,.,! tdd'ns'in the Anulytiea that 


against Heracleitus ? Aristotle tmxt^im p.dnelion, and 

axioms ivere derived I'*''.’, ”5-'jp, Joes not repeat that 

apprehended or pitinmtes tliat there is only’one process. 


observation, hero; but 


• See GroW’s Plato-vol. I -ch. b^- 
■t- Grote-Plato, &c.-ch. b P- 


28-38. 
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available for defending them, and that pl ocess amoinits to an appeal 
to Indnction. "Y on can give no ontological reason in support of tin- 
axioms. except what will be condemned as a petitiii jrrindpit; 
you must take them in their logical aspect, ns enui.oiated in signi¬ 
ficant propositions. You must require the Horacleitean adversary 
to answer some question ulHrmatively, in terms significant both 
to himself and to others, and in a proposition dt^claring his Indief 
on tin- point. If he will not do this, you can hold no discussion 
with him : he might as w'cll be deaf and duml>; In? is no better 
than a jilant (to use Aristotle's own eouqiarison). lf° he does it, 
he has bound himself to something determinate ; ‘first, the signi¬ 
fication of th(j terms is a fact, i-xcluding w’hat is' contrary (t{ con¬ 
tradictory ; next, in declaring his belief, he at thc^ same tfiue 
declares that he does not believe in the contrary or contradictory, 
and is so understood by tin- heai'crs. IVe may grant what liis 
theory aliirms—that the subject of a jjropi.isition is continually 
under some chang(> or movement ; yet tln^ identity designated by 
its name is still maintained,* and many true predications respect¬ 
ing it remain tru<- in s[>ite of its partial change. The argnment 
in deh-nce of tin.- ina.xini of Conti'adietion is, that it is a p(.istulate 
implied in all the particular statements, as to matters o|. daily, 
experit-nco, that a man umler.stands ami acts uiK>n when heard 
froiu his neighbours ; ajjostulate snch that, if you d(aiy it, no 
speech is eithe-r sig-nifica.nt or tnistwortliy to inform and gnid<^ 
those wlio hear it. If the speaker both ailinns and denies the 
same fact at once, no iiifonnation is eonveyed, nor (am the hearw 
act upon tin-words. Thus, in the Acli;ini('ns(‘K of Aristojjharms, 
Dikacopolis knocks at the door of 1-lnripides, and impiires wlndbc-r 
the poet is within; Kephisojihon, the attendant, answers -- 
'Euripides is within and not within,’ Tliis answer is uiiintel- 
ligihh;; iJikaeojiolis eaimot act iqion it ; tmti) Kejihisophon ex¬ 
plains that ‘nut within’ is intemhsl metaphorically. Then, 
again, all tin; actions in detail of a man's life are founded u])on 
his own belief of some facts a.nd dishelief of other facts ; he goes 
to Megara, beli('ving that tin; person whom he desin-s to see is at 
Megara, and til the satin! time dishi-licving the contrary ; Int twits 
ujion his belief, holh as to what is good and what i.s not good, in 
the way of pursuit and avoidanee. You may cite inminierahle 
examples both of sjieeeh and action in the detail of life, which the 
Heracleitean must go through like other jiersons ; and when, it he 
proc<5eded upon liis oevn theorv, he could neitlnw give nor rts.'civi! 
information Ity sjx.stch, nor ground iniy action upon’-the beliefs 
wliieh lie declares to eo-cxist in his own mind. Accordingly, tht- 
Heracleitean Kratylns (so Afistotle says) renounced the use of 
affirmative speech, and simply pointed with hi.s finger.t 

• This argiuncnt is given by Aristotle. Metaph. r. lOlO, a, 6-24, con¬ 
trasting change icard rd voaov and change card to Trni6v. • 

t Aristot. Metaph. F. lOlO, a. 13. Oomparo Plato'i'heaitet. p. 179-180, 
about the aversion of the Haracleiteans for*' clear issues and propo¬ 
sitions. 
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Tlie maxim of Contradibtion is thus seen to be only tbe general 
'xpreasion of a postulate implied in aU snob particular speecbes aa 
l omiminiciito real information. It is proved by,a very copious 
and dwersificd Induction, from matters of experience familiar to 
every individual person. It is not less truo; in regard to proposi¬ 
tions affirming (:liang(\s, motions, or events, than in regard to 
t hose declaring durable states or attributes. 

In tbe long jjleailing of Aristotle on behalf of the maxim of 
t'ontriuliction against the Hevaehuteana. the portion of it that 
appeals to lliduetion is the, really forcible j)ortion : conforming as 
it does to wlvai* lu’ laid laid down in the Analytica Posteriori! 
.■ibout*lbe inductile origin of th(‘ jirimipia of diimonstration. lie 
emfloys, however, besides, .seveiid other dialecticial argimients, 
built, more or less, njion tbeoiies of his ov/n, and tberefore not 
liki'ly to weigh much with an 11eraoleitean theorist; who—argu¬ 
ing as Be did that (because neither subject nor i>redicat(! were ever 
un(:bang<*d or stidile for t wo moments together) no true pr(i])Osi- 
i ion could be framed but was at the same time false, and that 
eoutraries wcu'e ju perjietiial co-exi,stenc!',—omdd not by any 
gen.'ral reasoning be involved in greater c.ontr.adiction and ineon- 
sisl.emti than he at tuice ojienlv procliiimcil.* It ean oidy be shown 
‘that .such a docdi'inc cannot t.e reconciled with the necessit.ies of 
daily speech, as iiraeii.sed by himself, as 

read indeed one ingenious argument whereby Aristotle ailopts tins 
belief in the co-existeiiee of Contraries, but (‘X]iluiiis it in a manner 
oiliis own, tbrougii his inueb emiiloyed distinetioii between poten¬ 
tial and actual eKist..nee. Two ,.ontnmes cannot co-exist (he says) 
iu aldualit v ■. but tbeylsitb may and do co-exist, iii ddhToiit 
- one orlxitb of them being potential. Ibis, liowevei. i ■alhtory 
totally diffiTent from that of IbTacleitus : coineideiit only m woi Is 
and in seeming. It does indeed eliminate the coiitradictioii . but 
\ ver • cont7adietioi, forme,! th,; ebaracteristie ^ 

St,.ne of the lleracleiteai, theory. The case 'f 

of detuil bet ween ' those are h.undod oii a 

that determine individual a,,(.ion. , tions, and in the at 

belief in tbe regular secpiciua- of “ ^ a-r-u-egams of 

least temporary diivabilit*- of „f defimte attributes 

seiisatiiins, wliicl. we enuneiate ni the - the common 

• belonging frO defuiite substances. Ihis iangu „ ^ 

» This is stated by Aristotle ^ w uViir 

r,p Uyv T,)v iiiav,wvov ^nrociTH '“'j; 'i„d,!ed applies tliis obsci- 

ilovZ, d,6n Ivavria whom it dqps not tel- 

ration immediately to the 1 rotag Lhom it does tell. Indeed, the 

infitoad of tbe HoracleiUians, ^ jletaphyeica, is directed mdis- 

wholo of the reasoning m this aeainst Wot&$ore&m and Hera- 

eriminatoly and in the sSme words against , 

cleiteans. 
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inediiim of comiminication among<Tion-theorizing; men, is actsopted 
as a basis, and is generalized and regularized, in the logical theories 
of Aristotle. 

The doctrine hero mentioned is vindicated by Aristotle, ntrt only 
against Ileraclcitus, by asserting the Maxim of Contradiction, 
but also against Anaxagoras, by asserting the Maxim of Excluded 
Middle. Here wo have the second priucipiuni of demonstration, 
which, if it ri'ijnired to be defended at all, can only be defended 
(like the finst) by a jiroeess of Indnetion. Aiistotle adduces several 
arguments in .support of it, some of which involve ah apyieal to 
iiulucti'm, though not broadly or openly avowj^iS; but others of 
them assume what adversaries, and Anaxagoras e.speeiall}*, wort' 
not likely to grant. >¥0 must remember that both Anaxag<fra.s 
and Ileraclcitus ]iropounded Iht'ir theories as portions of jihysical 
philosophy or of Ontology ; ami that in their Erne no such logical 
prineiph^s and distimdions as those that Aristoth' lays down in 
thc^ Organon, had yet Ix'en made known or ]tres,s<Hl ujyou their 
attention. .\ow, 'Aristotle, while ]>rofessing to deteiid th(«e 
Axioms as data, of Ontology, forgets that they deal with the logical 
aspect of Ontology, as fornmiated in imdIn'ilical propo.sitions. 
His view of the Axioms cannot be pro]K‘rly apjuas'iiited Y-dhout^ 
a clas.sification of ])ro]) 0 .sition.s, such as neither Ileracleilus nor 
Anaxagoras found existing or originated for themsel vats. Aristotle 
has taught us -what Hcr.icleitiis and Ami.xagoras had md been 
taught—to distinguish ,separa,le jii'oposition.s as nniv’er.sal, p.ar- 
ticular and singular: ami to <li.s(ingniish jmir.s of pii)positions as eoi»- 
trary. .suli-eonti ary, and contradictory. Totake the siniple.st cns(-, 
that of a singular proji'isifion. in reg'.ird to which tlie distim-tion 
between contrary .and e.ontr.idiefory has no apldication—such as 
thvminsvvaT cited ;i!iove)of Kejdiisotihon about h.uripides. Iferi' 

Aristotle would ju.'flv contend th.at the tv\a> ]n'oposit ions. 

/'.’er/'/'c/f es c'd.t///, -'/.'er///e/f s i< uni v/’e'.e/// -could not be eitlu'r 
boll) of Ihet,. ti'iie, or lioth of tlieiii falsi’: th:it i-, that we eotlhl 
neither believe both, nor disbelieve bolli. It Kejihisophon had 
answered, Eurijii les is neither within, not- not wifhiti, 1 tikueopolis 
would have foimd hnn^elf as nnieh at ti. loss with tne two nega- 
tive:s as !u> was with the two ailirinalives. In regaid to singular 
jiroposit iiuis, m.’ithcT'1 lie doeti'int’of 11 erai'leit us i;to lielii've liotli 
allirni.ilion .and .neg.itioui laor tliatof Anaxagoras do disbelievt- 
both: is aibnissibii’, lint wln-n in )ilae*Mif singular jirojiositions, 
we take either univetoal or particular propositions, the rule to 
follow is no longer so sinijile and peremptory. d’he nniversal 
affirmative and the nniversal negidive are roiitniri/ ; the jiarticular 
affirm.-itive and the ji.arlienhir Jiegative are mih-ajutrarp ; the ujii- 
versal affirmative ami the. partieiilar iiega.tive, or the universal 
negative and the partienlar affirm.ative, iirc; confrailH-tortj. It is 
now noted in all manuals of Logic, that of two eontniry proposi 
lions, both cannot be true, but both may be false ; that of two 
Nub-contraties, both imty' be true, but boih cantiot be false ; and 
that, of two contradictories, one must be true and the other false. 
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The Schoolmen. In’the Mediaeval period the question as to 
the Origin of Knowledge was thrown into the shade by the ques¬ 
tion as to the nature, and mode of existence, of Universals. Never- 
tholeSB, the difkrent sides were ejich suj)X)orted. On the one hand, 
the extreme ex})erience-hyjjothe8is was reduced to the foruiula 
often quoted since. Nihil cst in intdlcctu quod non prius fucrit in 
sensu ; on the other, wo can see by the argument of Aquinas 
against the theory of knowledge per species—omnium viietHqi- 
hiiium raliones, aniiiiw naturaliter indiUis, that some did not shrink 
from riie c:!ftremo stfjtenient of the ojqjosed view. 

It was at tlr* close of the scholastic ]ieriod, when the questnm 
of th#univer.salsVas considered as settled against lleali.sni (hence¬ 
forth driven to assume masked forms) and their subjective cha¬ 
racter, whether in the sense of Nominalism or Conoeidualism, was 
held to be established, that the X'roblem of the Ori^n of such 
general ideas hefore,OT in exxterience, started into full imi)ortan(!e. 
During the whole course (jf modern thought it has held a first 
i>lae«! among idiilosojihicail questions. 

De.scaM'ES hi'ads the modern movement in ihilosoimy, and in 
him we must, look for the terms wherein the question was anew 
riropomule.d. First, however, it is well, evmi if it were not m his 
’ease necessary, to indicate shortly his ye/are/jihilosophicalposition. 

1. IVuttociliilij on tlie analogy luatliouiatics, lie began by 
se.eking a princilde, or iirinciples, of indubitable certainty, whereon 
to rear a universal sy.stem of knowhidge ""'{d'cachablc at every 
Xiointt-Tlnreis, he declared, not a ani ^t 

able lo doubt or call in ipuestion, save the fact of .uy own 
doubting. But doubling is thinking, and in thinking is implied 
being oi^existiim ; I am, I exist, is, therefore, a xireposition neces- 

the simi.le eonseioiisness of self '(.^llod God. 

moan idea of perfection, or of “\-P™ 

Like everything else, such an idea m . .in+inctness’ that, out of 
bend, again witli perfect ^.^use must invoy-eat 

nothing, nothing can con^i. New,... y ^ perfect Ocing 
least as much reality as there i.s 1“ perfection, 

like myself^eannot be tlie citusc o source, from such an 

Wherefore it must be derived froiii e staiiqicd it 

.all-powerful and perfect being already in the very 

as his mark upon my mind : not ^ y ^ existence is implied 

idea of such a perfect being the ot^^ I 

as necessary to his perfecrion. p real cause of my 

know that God exists, and that he must 

own existence. • ,p- „ profed to exist, he now 

3 In the Ferartfy of God, in this way pro 
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found a guarantee of the oxistfmoo of otlier beings, and of 
material imivcrse ;—Fonuerly, no mere tliought of mine suflicvHl 
to prove the existenoo of other beings or externa] things; for any¬ 
thing I knew, 1 ilreanied, or was the victim of a coAtant (h'cffjhion. 
But now that I know an all-p(‘rfect God to exist, 1 can be certain 
that everything is as iie bus o.onstitnted nu', to uppreVn-nd it. whei\. 
that is to saj', tin' upi>r(diension is in'rfeetiy i-lriir and tliHind. 
Thus, clenrly and distinctly' appridiending Bodi('S to lie r('al ex¬ 
ternal substances, i.r,, indej)endent existences with real attribute’s 
of Figure, Size, and Motion, modes of one nnivf’r.sal and ii,'se]>ar- 
able property—Extension, I can 1 k‘ sure that'they arc such. 
Qualities of colour, sound, lie.at, Ac., on the other liaud, 1 l-ari be 
equally sure do not. as sucli, belong to tlie extendeil olijtsf'i.s. 
because, when clearly iind distinctly appirehended. tlu'v ai'e seen 
to bo only vari('tics of motion in tliose. 

4. The whole mature of Mind lieing thus usiderstood, from thq 
beginuiiig, as exjires.sed liy the one uttriliute 'J'lumiilit (eonstnmd, 
however, as Tl<inl:iii<i \ aiid the wliole nature of Body, 

at the end, as summed up in the one attribute U-’xtnul'i! 

hiiistaao), he fouml in tile union of Mind and Body in m;m»-i» 
man only', for tie legarded llie lower animals as mere o»‘i*'ieh/—, 
an oxjihination of all such phenomena, of apyietile, bodily feeling, 
and sensation (eolour. sound. Ac., ju.st alluded to) as can be re¬ 
ferred neither to Mind noi- to Body, takiai simply a,nd apart. 

Such are the main positions of Descartes, tfis doctriiie of 
Intuition, in so far as it i.s developed, may now he yiresented Hi 
the following Ktatemeut.s :— 

1. His o-eneral mellu.sl, styled Deduction, whether used iii 
rearing the whole editice of jihilosojihy or applied to sjieeiid prob¬ 
lems, requires the jiositiug of certain iudemonstrable and .self- 
evident truths, in regard to which he himself enqiloys tli(' term 
Intuit ion. 

2. Fiicst among-.such intuitive jirinciph-s, and ap]irehi.mded with 

11 doijDicns and (//stoirtcito tlie level of which every other truth 
should he raised, is the eertaiuf\'of tVii/ii'e rri/n mim. Anolher, 
■which stands him in even hettf-r stead, is AV ■ni/iiln nihi/ fit. Still 
other examjiles are; What is done cannot h(‘ undone; It is im¬ 
possible that tlie Same thing can at onee be and not be. Such 
truths are ‘ eternal,’ although in some men tliey may' hi' obscured 
by p^rejudice. • 

.‘1. Ajnong.st Ideas he distinguishes (1) Innate, (2) Adventitious, 
(3) Factitious or Imaginary. The Innate, <■.//., tlie idV'a of self as 
existent, of God, Ac., are so named lieeause they neither come 
adventitiously by way of sense, nor have tlu' eliaraeter of volun- 
tary yiroducts or fictions of the mind, nie idea of God he describes 
as like ‘ the workman’s mark left imprinted on his work.’ But, 
at other tftnos, ho argues, hke many of his suceessor.s, for little 
more than innate hioulties or mode.s of thinking, instead of 
thoughts; pre-dispcjsitions to conceive, ‘Instead of ready-made 
conceptions. 
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4. In iljo KnmvJedgc cfF an object by scnso-pcrooption, there is 
niore than ainero passive improssion. What is real and constant in 
any object, us a puico of wax, under all conditions*! sensible (bange 
tlmt it is at Substance, with attributes of Extension, Mobility 
&e.—is perceived only DiUlkdnalhi, by direct mental insjwrMon or 
ndniUiiii. To hnow such attributes implies the coimdviiKj of an 
iniinite possibility of variations of each, soinctliing (juite ln yoTid 
the scope of Kense, or of Imagination which waits on sense. 

Before jjassing to Locke—-the next great name in the general 
history of 4ntuition^ it i.s nece.ssary to take some account of others 
of hi? i)redece.‘-'«ors. 

1* the CariAian scliool itself, a.s in Malebrancho, th^- discus¬ 
sion of the question was too much coniplicat(;d with the .sp(eial 
diffieulty of hnding a tlieory of ])erception or knowledge to 
bri<Ige tlio chasm fixed by Descartes b('tvv(s'n mind iind matter, 
to pi'Muit of it.s bjing followed out he?’e. But AutfAULD in the 
Jhii/itl Cha)it;er 1,, ha.s a short and simple stid'-ment, 

which, as it must hiive been known to Locke, may bo briefly 
noticed, ^ 

1, As to flic 'nature of Idea-s, be emphasizes the same dis¬ 
tinction between Tma,g(' and ld(!a, Im.a.giiuition and Pure Intel- 
• lectioS or Coneejition. made by Descartes, Things can be clearly 
and distinctly conceived, wlKueof tlua'e is no adequate imagination, 
ii cliiliogon : and olbers, of wliieh there is no imagination 
jiossible at fill, c,//., Thongld, Aifij-mation, God. This remembered, 
qo more exact account, can be given of wliat an Idea is, there 
bting nothing more ehsir ami sinqile exjdain it by: ‘It is 
evervthing Ibat is in our mind when we can say with truth that 
we can eonceiv(' a thing, in wliat-soevei- way it may he conceived.’ 

L’. As to the Ori<rin of Ide.-is, ho confe.sts the opinion of ‘a 
idiihi.sojdier of ve])nte ' (Gassi'iidi), that all loiowledgo begins from 
sense, flu; rest being a,n affair of (lonn)osition, or Anqilitication 
and Diminution, or Aecommodation and jAnalogy. [(Sassendi, the 
(smteniporary and riVal of Descartes, rejected the Innate theory 
most sti-enmnisly. ami u‘ith an exjdicitne.ss justifying the inforenee 
fliat, aiitirt from Descartes’ intineiice, it was a coinmoupla.ee in the 
pliilosoiilty of the time: Lockets relation to him lias often been 
rcniarked 1 To this, Armiuld, in substance, objects, (1) tlmt it is 
not true at all of eertain idea.s, and (2) that it is not properly true 
of any First, The siiiqiV ideas of Being raid Thought (mv»lved 
in the’proposition Cbydo enjo snm) never entered by any sensi', 
and are m-i compounded from sensible images; and the same 
is true of the idea of God: the mind lias the faculty of forming 
such ideas for itself, and tboy cannot, without manliest absurdity , 
be referred to sense. In the next place, all that the impression 
on the sense effects, when it is this that ® 

mind is to give the mind an occasion to form one idea rather . 
tC aiiothS-; and the idea has very rarely any rcsoniblanco to 
what takes nhice in the «cnse and iii the braiiq 

In Bngknd, views in strong antithesis to L( eke, were ad- 
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vMced bv Cudworth, founding uiSon Descartes but upon 

the ancients; and, at a still earlier date (even than Descartes), 

.rt forth i. S.0 irmlte o.. 

SIC' f=K;r'’g' oxs 

tectein or the Innate Cognoscitive Power of the Soul on the other, 
that he defines this power as a faculty the..imnd has of raising 

InteUigible lleasons of things f ImIio.'ksJ 

Xkitv C.ause Effect, Genus. Si.eeies, Nullity Contingen^. 

Impossibility, Justice, Duty, ; Nothing 

time’ (both as im.position and in eveiy one ot itsnoruh;, 
A-c (3) that lu* understaiuls by knowledge of pai-ticular things ^ 
he'br i riL' and comprehending of them under such /mb, 
lid tindlth It • seientii. knowledge is best iicquired by the sou s 
abstriction from the outward objects ot 

ivrftef. 111)240 , 

maintains tlm doctrines 

of Instinct to work uatundiUr (i.*. without/h.srariiusO , in th*. 

:Lo"...i ''“rt. '/ Krg iS: 

Sf.r^’ation V(.b7i<f' Ommiuns (nearly e(}mv.ihnt to Ptrsi in 
diTs) re the product of Natural Instinct, They are sacred 

ntedphi against which it is unlawful to eontem , and 
a 11 ^ !<■ If it !»»-• 11 (‘oiniimn tluiti ^uturt 

dots truth of CommoiMiotions is perceived 

..ghi,,„.»,ti.«......tto.. a., .lw 

method ’ whi(di Herbert announces with great emphasis, rhcre 

Srldid from’the ore by ' our metlwd ’ Tlie peat cntenon as 
he never wearies of repi ating, is Hnitimaldy : what is ^ 

dl mom must be true, and can arise from no source except 
instinct Universal consent is to be gathered from laws, g ^ 

..»rt.m.d ..dj- te"-™.; 

SS loo Lborio.,., HorlKrt poto “J” "Uj'a;! S„f 

examination; if you examine your faculties, jouwUl nnu 
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and Virtno given as eternal ar»fl universal truths. Every truth is 
attested by some faculty, error by none. 

But in this introspection, the distinction must be borae in 
mind betweed veriias rni, of which the principium is without 
the mind, and mrita/f inUllectus, which depends on the mind 
alone ; in fine, between propositions always and everywhere 
true, and propositions true only here and now. [This 
seems to be an approach, in everything except the name, 
to the criterion of iie.cnsity afterwards brought forward by 
Leibnitz.]* The mipd is not a tahula ram, but rather a closed book, 
that opens on the presentation of objects, rntil called foi-t.!i by 
objt^ts, the common notions are latent. It is folly to suppose 
ttfat they are brought in with the objects ; they exist ni^- 
pendently, being placed in us by nature. Nor is it any real uiih- 
cultv that we do not understand lonv those notions are elicited.; 
as liftlo do wo vnderstand how touch, or taste, or smell is 


* All common notions are not independent of Ihscursm hut such 
iis are may bu determined by the following characters. (1) 
rriority. Instinct precedes IHscursits, and as already obseiwed, is 
in animals the faculty of self-preservation. In a house built with 
reirii^tV beauty of symmetry is observed by natural instmct 
lone befem’e reason comes in will its estimate of the projic^tions o 
heVart^ (2^ Jndepe,deuce. When a common notion has been 
obta& by cibservation, it may be deducible from some prior 
tnith Thus ‘ Man is an animal’ depends tor its truth upon the. 

maimer is the same so far as we are concerimd Only the 
or underived truths are attributed to ^‘^ural Ins nnet. ^ 

therefore essentwl to the ■ e inierpodla mora. 

(G) hmnedmey. -Tlf of innate specula- 

JojlN Loc’KE. , . lliimaii Understanding, B. 1., 

tivc principles in nis tj-. y oViss of notions stamiu'd on 

chapl 2 4. « Aiitbero 

the mind, winch the sc n j ,^,1 Pow men may reemh all 

any such ? Certainly nc4, if it is sliown^^^^^ ^ 

tliti knowledge they have . nato in a man that had eves, 

absurd to^ay that ^ay for the fundamental principle of 

Jrpsycro“h^^^^^^ “<1 

ri-s til 

‘w. « h.™. wsi ««• 
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to be considered innate : ‘ wliatownr is, is,’ and ‘ it is iinpossible 
for the same thin" to be and not to be.’ These propositions are 
to a ffi-eat part oiniankind wholly unknown. They are unknomi 
to children and idiot.s, and so they are not iiniverMly accepted. 
It would be a contradiction to say, that those propositions are im¬ 
printed on the mind, without the mind lieing conscious of thoni. 
That an idi;a is in the understanding, can only mean that it is 
understood. Hcuice, if there were inufite id(>as, they ought to be 
T)res(ait in children and in idiots, as well as in other.s. 

2. To avoid tho.si; e.'cceiitions, the universality is athl ined,witii 

quiiliticatinns ; it is said that all men assent to ^tl'iose principles 
when they come to th.' use of reason. This can only inean eRher 
t hat the time of discovering those native in.sc,ri]ttions is when mm 
come to the uso of reason, or that reason assists in the discovery ot 
tluau. (1) If rea.son discovered those jirinrijdes, that would not 
rirove them innate ; for l>y reason we discover .many truth.<' that 
are not innate, lieason, a.s tlu' faculty of deducing one truth 
from another, plainly cannot lead to innate princijjle.s. llcasou 
should no mort' be neces.sary to decipher those native inscriptions, 
than to make our eye.s perctave visiide objects. (2) riu' coining 
to the use of reason'is not the time of first knowing those imyiims. 
How many instauc(*s have we of'tin* i^xerci.se of reason by children 
before tlu'y le.arn that ‘ whateviT is, is’ ! Many illiterate pcoj.le 
and savages, long after they come to the use ot reason, are alto¬ 
gether ignoiunt of maxims so general. Those triith.s are never 
known before the use of rea.son. hut may pos.sibly be assented tf^ 
somt! time after during a mun'.s life ; and tlie same may bo said ot 
all Ollier knowable truths. If coming to the use of rea-soii 

were the time of di.scovering the alleged innate notions, it would 
not prove tliem innate. For why should a notion he innate be¬ 
cause it is tirst known when an entirely distinct faculty of tlie 
mind liegiu.s to exi'i't itself ." It wouhl be as good an aigumfuit. 
(and a.s near'the trutii) to say that those maxims were first 
assented to when men came to tlie use ot sj'eech. 

3. Another form of the argument is. tiiat as soon as the pro¬ 
positions are heard, and their teriiis undi'rstood, they are as.seiited 
to. Maxims that the mind, without iniy teaching atid at the 
very first projiosal, assents to, are .surely innate. ^ (1) l!ut assent at 
fir.st hearing is chariu-.teristii; of a multitude of tmtli.s ; such as. 

‘ one mid two are eipial to i.hrci',’ ’ twv bodies cannot lit; in the 
same place,’ ‘white is not Mack.’ ‘ a square is not a circle, &e. 
To eveiy one of these, every man in his wit.s must asswit at first 
hearing. And since no jirojiosilion can be innate, unless tlie 
ideiwi composing it, be innate, then our idea.s of colours, tastes, 
sounds, &c., will be innate. Nor i an it be said that those pro- 
iiositions about concrete objects are drawn as oousoqiicnces from 
the more goAeral iiuiate propositions, since the concrete judgments 
are known long before the abstriuit form. (’2) Moreover, the 
argument of assent at finst hearing suppfisos that those moiums 
may be imknowii till projio.sed. Fur if they were ingrained m 
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the mind, why need they*he pi;jiposed in order to gain assent ? 
1)008 X)roi,)osiug make them clearer ? Then the teaching of men 
is better than the imijrcssion of nature, an opinio^ji not favourable 
to thft authority of innate truths. (3) It is sometimes said that 
the mind has an imjdicit knowledge of those jmeciplcs, hut not 
an explicit, before the first hearing. The only meaning that can 
be assigned to imidicit or virtual knowledge, is that the mind is 
caj)a,ble of knowing those xjrinoijdcs. This is equally true of all 
knowh;dgo, whether innate or not. (4) The argument_ of assent 
on first hcacing is on the fidse supposition of no jucceding teach¬ 
ing. iSTow, tho*vor(!s, and the meanings of the words, (jxijressmg 
the i»nate ideas,*have been learned. And not only so, but the 
ideas that enter into the propositions are also acquired. If. then, 
we take out of a proposition the ideas in it and the words, waat 
rcmiuns innate f A child assents to the luoposition, ‘ an aiiple is 
not fin,!,’ bdore it understands the f erms of the maxim, ‘ it is 
hupossible for the'same thing to be and not to be,’ and coiisr- 
queiitly before it can assent to the more general proposition. In 
(■oiiclusion Locke.sums up : if there were innate idca,s, they would 
be found in all men ; there are no idc^as found m all men, hence 
there are no innate ideas. He add.s some further considerations 

' 1 )V wa? of .suTiporting this conclusion. 

^ -1. Those maxims are not the first known, for children do not 
know them. How •■xplain such ignorance of notions, imprinted 
,n the mind in indelible (haracters, to bo the foundation of till 
•leouired knowledge;-' Children distmguish betwe-en the nuiso 
• 111(1 the eat without the aid of the maxim, that the same thing 
eaimot be and not be—for that is a maxim wholly unknown to 
them If children brought any truths into the world with tliein 
slX'truths (Ight to appear early, whereas, being made up ot 

abstoct wbat is innate shows itself 

ZSL.S. But. those ar^ the jery ^Hm^f Ut 

tl3ooh and academies, where they help debate, but 

do Uttle to‘,^'l7‘r‘^5fSnes some alleged innate ideas. As 
b. lii cliiipi.. , p’lp.vc doctrine of innate maxims 

a])ropositionis mad(i p pg’^pown that there are no innate 

• will bo deciji.voly refuted If i • “possible for the same thmg 

ideas. Thus in the inaxun, , „„tion.s of impossi- 

to be !Uid not to be, ^ illimtratcs the ditiS-Culties m- 

bility and identity be inna “■ ^ „ja,do as he is of 

volved in the conception his body is changed ? Were 

Si^orto hnd cS,X| 
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we be the same men, when raised.at thti resurrection, that wo are 
now ? The notion of identity is far from being clear or distinct; 
can it then bo the subject of undoubted and innate truth ? Again 
take the maxim' ‘ the whole is bigger than a pari.’ This .has a 
fair title to be considered innate. But whole and part have no 
meaning, excej)t as applied to number and extension. If the 
maxim bo innate, number and extension must also be innate. 
[Locke stopped here, thinking th(! point too clear for argument. 
But Kant afterwiirds adoi>ted the paradox, and ujiheld the a priori 
character of Space as the comer-.stone of his metaphj'sical con¬ 
struction.] In like manner, Locke examines*whether the ideas of 
Worship and Gtd are innate. In respect of the ‘idea of Ge*i, he 
argues the subject at great length, applying most of the c«i- 
siderations that tell against innate ideas generally. He also dis¬ 
cusses whether Suhstanre bo an innate idea. This idea, he observes, 
we have neither by sensation nor by refiectionj^ and nature anight 
with a«lvantage hav(! given it to us. For substatice is a most* 
confused notion, and is only a something of which we have no dis¬ 
tinct positive idea, but which wo take to be the substratum of our 
ideas. 

SllAFTESBritY, in F.ngland, attempbd to turn the edge of 
Locke’s objections by declaring (but before Locke, the sauTi; hud * 
been affirmed) that all that was contended for was better ex])res.sed 
by the words (i'onnati: nv CoHnatiirnl than by the word iuoaU : it 
was true the mind had no knowledge antecedent to expieriencc, 
but it was so constituted or jiredisposed as inevitably to develop^ 
vrith oxpx'rience, ideas and truths not exfdained thereby. 

In Germany, Licuixrrz set uj) an elaborate tiefence of the In¬ 
nate Theory, and is conmionly rejiresented as having made a di.s- 
tinct advance in the discu.ssion of the qiKAstion by the exceirfion.s 
he took to the criti<;ism of Locke. These arc' rechuible to two. 
(1) Ho charge.s Locke with lU'glecting the ditl'erc'noe Icetwecai 
mere truths fad or jmitirc truths that jiiay be arrived at by way 
of Inductive! ExjKricmcc', and iimssary truths' or truths of ilrnifni- 
stratiun. not to bci proved excejit from prilicipiles imjdanted in the 
mind. (2) Hc! charges Lockcc farther, with not seeitig that innate 
knowledge is .savc'd on simply making thcc unav-oidablc* assumjition 
that the intell(.‘ct and its faculties are there from the tinst; ‘ the 
mind m innate; to itself ‘ nildl est in intcdlectu quod non fuerit in 
sensu, nisi ipse intellertus,’ His detaik'd ‘^ibjections are to be found 
in hil^posthumous work, Ktruveaux Emus stir f enteudement huiiiuin. 

A iMissagein a letter of Lenbnitz’s to a friend, gives good idea 
of the position he took up against Ijocke. He there says : ‘ In 
Locke there are v,aric)us particular truths not badly set forth ; but 
on the main pcoint he is far from lieing right, and he has not 
caught tlm nature of the Mind and of Truth. If he had properly 
considered tiae difference between necessary truths, i.c. those which 
ate known by Demonstration, and the truths that we arrive at to 
a certain degree by Induction, he would h»ve seen that necess^ 
truths can bo proved? only from princaples implanted in the mind 
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—the 80 -callcd innate idea.';; hecause th" sen.ses tell indeed what 
happens, but not what necessarily happens. Ho lias also failed to 
observe that the notions of the Existent, of Sul^stanco, Identity, 
the True anddood, are innate to our mind for the reason that it 
is innate to itself, and within itself coniprehouds them all. Nihil 
cst in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, nisi ipse irdelledus.' 

The Nouvemix JCssuis is a dialogue, continued through four books, 
(X)rresponding to the book.s of Locke’s e.ssay, between Ihoophilus 
(Ijeibnitz himselfJ and Philalothos, a disciple of Locke. In Book 
I., TheopHilus, aftqr announcing that he has taken a new sto]) m 
philosophy, aiilLreached a point of view from which ho can rei on- 
cile^ho discrepant views of former thinkers, dedares that he goe.s 
beyond Descartes in accepting an innate idea of Lod; tor aii 

our thoughts and actions may be said to come from the depths ot the 
soul itself without pos.sibility of their being given by the senses. 
Ho wTllnot, howej^er, go into the demonstration of that atprese it, 

• but content himself with making clear, on the 

that there are ideas and principhis that do not lanne i nn B.e 
senses, but are rfoiind within the mincl, iin ormed by is aU ou 
the senses give us occasion to apprehend them. Loeke, witli ail 
h s ^Zw failed to see the difference between acco.,s«ry iratl.s, 

* liumo source is in the understanding, and trMs J 

i,„te lo, „d ...OT«, J 

"'“1 ” Sss “V™ 1..«» 

innate, for they arc rccopi ^ ,.,„„,Hions that are not consci- 

mhid there J tlH’ir not being always appro- 

ously apprehended, and so un ,.,-istence of (1) the pure ideas 

hended makes nothing ag ^ , ' (on i,<,t;,>ssary*tnithsof roa- 

(oppo.sed to the ^ be graven on the mind. 

U (in contrast to ^ ami (fcometry exist thus 

That the necessary of c.stablished possibility ot 

virtualhj in the wholly untutored mind. But, in line, 

drawing them forth out ( ^ tUaCfbere is between neces- 


to know the oiicj»and o CL^^^ experiences the?e inay 

source; and "Xr“ean^bo no pcipctual assurance ot it, 

Tt)e of a uwivorsal truth, them ? Elsewhere he mentions 

poats’in different langiuigo s^^^ 

StSoMoS S,. — .ini *» •!- “ 
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renders the exercise of the facultj* easy and natural with respect 
to thorn, and causes them to be called innate. It is no naked 
facidty, consisting in the more possibility of undeAtimdiug them ; 
there "is a tlisposition, im ajititude, a preformation “ detormiAing 
onr mind and making it possible th.'it they should be th'awn forth 
from it. Just a.s tluTc is a dilferene.o Ixftweon the tipiros given to 
stone or marble indiflerently, iind those that its veins mark out 
already or are dis]>ost;d to mark out if tin; workmtin takes advan¬ 
tage of them.’ Farther on. to the objection that there is a diffi- 
t-idty irx conceiving a truth to be in the mind, if the Iuini\ has 
liever tliouglit of it. In.: adds ; * It is a.s if one syitl that there i.s 
dilKculty in conceiving vein.s to be in the marble before thej^an: 
di.scovered.’ In the.se staitences Leibnitz's theory is nearly conf- 
I'h'ted. ^ 

After Leibnitz has next to be noticed Kaxt ; but his contribu¬ 
tion to the history of the [iresi'iit qui.'stion. as la.'fore in the cake of 
Le.seartes, cannot be viewed apart fi'om his general j)hilosophical 
position. Although his whoh: system, on the speculative side 
at least, may be 'describ(Ml .as a theory of the Origin of Know¬ 
ledge, it caimot be properly understood without some prelimimiry 
reference to other line.s of thought. r _ 

1. Kant found himself nnabh: to .subscribe to tho metaphy.sical 
tlixpHuli'iiu of the school of Wolff (joining on to Leibnitz) that pre¬ 
sumed to settle everything without any qvn‘stion of tho mind s 
ability to prommneo at onet: and linally. Thi.s on the one hand ; 
on tho other he was startled by the .S'fpb'c/'.na of Hume (joiningoii 
through Berkeley to Locke-) with its .summary as.sertion of the; 
impotence of human thouglit. As tietweaai the two, he eouceived 
the idea of instituting u critloil iitquinj i/tio the Joundutwits wnd 
Umitx nfih'' mind'a /aeniiij of knnu-hii'in : in his famous work, ‘The 
Critique of the I’uie Iteason ’ (ITfil). 

•>. A.S here implied in the word ‘i.>ure’ used of llouson, or the 
general faeulty of knowing, he coiiti'iidi’d for the inherence in tho 
mind, before all experienee, of certain jiriiieiples of knowledge, 
w-hich he cadletl u prioi'i; and thus far wa.s at oiu: with former sup¬ 
porters of Innate Xotions. Farther, with Leilmitzin purtieular, ho 
agreed in taking }iixeMiti/ and uiin't rxnlif i/ as the inarkH or criteria 
of coguifion,s never to be attained to or explained by experience. 
Cognitiou.s uiiiversfilly and neces.sarily try'.!, and tlieso not merely 
or verbal (where flic jiredieate onlf/.sets forth the implica¬ 
tion'of the subject), hut xi/ntMi'' or real (in which there Ls an 
extcn.sion of knowledge) he found, a.s h(.i thought, e,Ai.sting in 
abundance : in Mathematies .sne.h, for in.stance, a,s 7 -j- i> --- 12; Two 
straight lines cannot enchiso a spjtce, &e.; in Pure Physics, The 
quantity of matter in nature is constant, Action and Ileaction in 
nature are e<nuil; while tho whole of traditional Metaphysics was 
wa'le up of .such. Criticism of the foundations (md.limits ot 
human knowledge took with him, then, the sjxicial 8 hai )0 of an 
inquiry into the wnditlom of Hm ixmihil'dij Sf mjitthelic cognitimis a 
jiriori. 
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3 . lii tlic peculiar solulioii t^at lie gave of tlic old question of 
lunate Knowledge put into tliis new form, tlierc can Lo traced tlio 
iniiuenco llumo had upon him from the ojqjosit^ camp. Hume 
had ineanwhili? analyzed Causality into mere custom of sc{]uence 
among the impression.s of sense, and uxxm the uiitrustworthmess 
of such a ijurely subiectivo notion had based his geiiCTal scep¬ 
ticism. Kaiit taking his stand upon the body of established 
matliematical truth (synthetic at the same time as nece.ssa'-y). re- 
iceted the sceptical conclusion ; hut accciitmg the subiective 
ori'dn of the notnjn of Causality, i)roe(^eded to place all the 
nativci <1 priori, non-empirieal elenumts of knowiec.go m cerr.'uu 
mit/rfliur or hkhM ' Forints’ destined to enjotd, whut reijainmj to bo 
safplenienkd hij the ‘ Matter' of Kx-perience. < , f tnr w 

1 The mind, thereforis m Kant s view, has no .sort of know- 
ledgi^ antecedent to and independent of experience, “'■‘“y 
iihilosbphers have, more or le.ss boldly assm'ted; 

•leKperienee, nothing .excel,t the ‘ forms as the 

ai)T)roT)naio luattei Uktc. .irc, 4 _tlic mind i8 

this doe.s, and others wlareiu it docs not take J 

then not bound down to its truths that 

.•onceive and utter universal and necessary (synthcticj 

MdetMie. 

sively) reeeUed as einpincal “tie of ‘ Forms of Intuition.’ 

• forms,’distiugmsluid by the speeia^ . &o.') fall into, or 

1 , The data of ^ thedata of the 

,a.e received as, a senes or outside of us and by 

chmafSter of abstracted cat^cepk. ^ foundation 

" irif they were not “ tenths of Mathe- 

• possible to the intuition of Bpacc, nor 

'“t’ hSXVo eiXd 

of Mathematics, made up o syn forms of space or 

only such plienomeua m bpacc, and xi i 
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or mumena) are ever open to our/ntuitive ai)prehpnsion, wo may 
pronounce freely d priori in all that relates to determinations of 
Space and Time, pro^uded it is understood of phenomena, consti¬ 
tuted by the very addition of these mental forms. '• ' 

II.— Tranm’mienUd Loijic — Anah/tk. Phenomena (constituted 
out of the ‘ matter’ of sense as ordered in the Forms of Intuition) 
themselves in turn la'como ' matter,’ which the mind, as spon- 
tamwislif active, combine.s and order.s in the process of Judgment, 
under certain ‘ forms, ’ distinguished by the special name of ‘ Cate¬ 
gories of the Understanding.’ ,, ‘ , 

J. These art' twelve in number, and discoverabjj^t? from the com¬ 
mon analysis of judgments in logic. * 

H. Thrt'C categories of Utt\NTlTy; lAiriti/, Plnrality, I'liivfr- 
salit;/ (as iiivolvetl in Singular, I’articular, Universal judgments 
respwdively). 

I). Three of Qt'ALiTY : Ikalili/, Ne/jatioii, Lvuilatioii (in'Posi-. 
tive, Negativt>, Intinite judgments). 

c. Three of Kelatiox : Anhstinitiaiiti/, (’aiinnliti/. Commnnit// or 
liedprocal action (in Categorical, Hyjjotlietical, Disjunctive judg¬ 
ments). 

d. Three of MoD.VUTY ; I'lmihiliti/, Existence, Eeccaaiij (in 
^’roblcmatic. Assertory, Apodeidie judgment.s). 

2. Until a synthe,sis of intuitions (perceptions) takes place 
under some one of thesit pure or d pri'iri concejits, there is no 
Knowledge, or, in the proper meaning of the woril, Kxperitaice. 
The fact of sudi a .sjTilhe.si.s makes all the ditrerence betwetai thtf 
mere j>erceplion of a i>articular seijueiice in tlu> subjective con¬ 
sciousness, e.rp my having the sens(‘ of weight in sujiporting a 
body, and the objective I'xperienee, true for all. The body is heavy. 

;t. The reason, now, why we c.an farther say that no ])Ossible 
exporitmee will not conn; under (he Categories, a-s in saying that 
effects must have a cause—or, which is the sum*! thing, why wo are 
enabled to uttc-r sjuitheti(; judgments d priori, objectividy valid, re¬ 
garding nature*—is this, that without thf: Categories (fomis of the 
•spontaneous activity of the pure iijoJ ther(* cannot Iw any expe¬ 
rience at all; exi)erience, actual or possible, is plnuiomena bomid 
tc)gether in the Categorie.s. 

4. But, if we can extend our knowledge beyond actual expe¬ 
rience b(!cause experience is const ituteri ^by tht; Categories of the 
Understanding, the (ixtension is only toflx! t(j iKmihle obj(!cts of 
exjx^nenct*, which are jJienonu'na in 'J'ime and Spaf:e ; never to 
Things-in-thoimselves or Koumena, of which there can ito no sen¬ 
sible (intuitive) apprehension. 

[Kant makes this ap{)arent thiefly by the consideration, under 
the head of * Schematism of the pure concejits of the Understand¬ 
ing,’ of the conditions under which sensible j)h<>nomena can bo 
subsumed udiler the Categories. But we must here forcigo the ex- 
jwisition of this, and of the system of ‘ Princijiles of the pure un¬ 
derstanding ’ or (synthetic d priori) Itules*'for the objective use 
of the Categories, tllat follows. The.so, including (1) ‘Axioms 
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^^^^^■^Transrendental Loyi.-DM.cti<. Besides the Categ™!' 
the Undcr^tantog there are hrin^its know- 

WV, accerdnig h/the sped.l 

ledgg to lug t ♦ ^ iteasou ’ [Reason to be taken here in a nar¬ 

row* smsc as oppos*.! to Senso^and^^^ 

1, The Ideas of the Rea- • ^ substance, immato- 

(psych'dogical) idea of 1^”’ ' " [’,‘, ‘rj,j ^ (cosmological) idea of the 

.rid, (r) The 

jSwid) Scd OU as supreme condition of the possibibty 

. a tru»ro/u?,<Jn,’C function, the^higher unity of the* 

our relative ure not amdIMiv, principles, 

absolute or knovvhllgo for truly objective know- 

giving any real advan , . (,ssible objects of experience. 

Iedgei8onlyof phenon.ena .isposs^^^^^^^^ i t 

• 3. Nevertheless by a "I "" jjtvto these Ideas, making 

avoid ascribing ‘’p'.,^tu,n of the Categories to objects 

thus a ‘transcendent api be-experience of (‘transcemlent 

tlioro can never be any I ‘■‘ pxnerionco’) ^ and by tin- 

l^'lSperience' j--* / ^ 

‘ natural tbalectio of the Re;^« |b j - ,,, ,cen in the Paralogisms 

of deception or ‘ transcendental slm , Antinomies or 

regardiig the rrHdaphysn^ w^tur ^ ^ ^,,,rtions regarding tiio 

±^ta.^43:3 

find conditions for the vabd^y of tin; smid, 

of Metaphysics—to Pr°r;e _ setting forth Iiii“‘’rtality, I'li ; 

God. &cn Kant 0-5‘-;^^’f^,rSicaZ Reason or Mora 1^ > 
and God, asrostulfes ot t c _ helping 

and the Ideas of ® that wore morally yi'iwb'cai: 

mind to conceive assimilbion^ ’“^^Tbumc evoked 

• thrgeneial philosophical scepticism of 

inquinoft, the ge i different liind, m tne * singular 

Scotland a protcsti^^of ^ *^-04 hi an attempt 

sense doctrine j^siiit Pere Buffier m 1. ^ ® out if 

anticipation made by tne sceptical doctrme, deveioi 
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Father Beefier. Buffier »iiticipatod lieid, botli in tlm 
doctriiK* of Coniiuon 8ons<<, nnd in the easy way of bringing truths 
to it. He dosci^bt's Common Sense as ‘ that di.sposition or quality 
which Nature' has placed in all mem, or ovide'utly iii'the far^reiater 
number of them, in ordi-r to enable them all, when they havi! 
arrivt^d at the age and use of reason, to form a. common nnd 
uniform judgment with respi'ct to objects diflerent from the inter¬ 
nal sentiment of t heir own jicreeidion, and which judgment is not 
the consequems' of any a.nterioi- ]>riiieiple.’ With n'sja'et to at 
lea.st some first ]irineiples. men in gema'a! are,as good p'nilosyjihers 
as l)i,‘sc:irte.s or Locke, for all that t liey have to de^.Rh’ is a, matt(‘r of 
fact, namely, whether they (yumot lu'lp making a jtartienlnr Judg¬ 
ment. But Bullier does not exclude I’hilo.sophy alti gether ; *ou 
lh(! conti'urv, he gives siime maiks or tests wln'reby the dictates 
of common sense may be scientifically ascertained. (1) First jwin- 
cijiles are so clear that, ‘if we attenqit to delVyid or attack’thein., 
it cannot lie done Imt by jirojiositions whidi manifestly are neither 
more clear nor more certain, (t!) They .are so universally reci'ived 
amongst nuii, in all times and eonntries, and li^’ all ilegrees of 
capacity, that those wlio attuek them ai-e, eomjiaratively te> tlie 
rest of nmnkind. manitcstly less than one to a hundred, eu- %ven a , 
thousand.’ llowevi'i' they may be eliseredited by spi'cnlation, 

.‘ill men. even sueli :i3 disavow tla'in, must act iji tlieir conduct a.s 
if they were’ true. 

The truths that Bnfher considers to helojigio eomnion smi.se 
are siaittered tin'ongli his iiook on ' Fii'stoi’rnths,’ The basis of 
all knowledge' is ' the interior sense we each of us have of our own 
existence, and n hat wc fee! within ourselves.’ Fhery attempt to 
jirove this tnilii only makes it daiker. In like manner, the idea 
ot unity (jHTsonality,! is a first tiiitli. (,)nr identity follows from 
our unity or indivisiliility. In opposition to Alalelirancbe, who 
asserts that mind cannot act iijion body. Bnflier maintains as a. 
first truth, that i-.y .sea/p,v„/,c., 

Among fir-t truths are included the following: — (1) ‘There 
a.re other beings and otin r men in the worl'l liesidcs me, (‘2) There 
is in them something that is ealied trntli. wi.sdoin, Jirudenee; and 
this .Something is nut merely arbitrary. (.’J) There is in me some¬ 
thing tliat I call intelligence or mind, and something which is not 
that intelligence or mind, and wiiich is uanicd Ikk/i/; so that each 
Iios.se.s.ses properties different from the otW'r. {•}) W'hat is generally 
.said abd tiionght hy men in all agi'S .and countri(*s, i.s true, fo) 
All men have not I’ombined to de<‘ei\'e and inqiosi* iqsin lUe. (h) 
All that I see, in whicli is found order, and apenaniK'nt, nnifonn, 
and constant order, mu.st Inu'c an intelligence for it.s cause.’ 

IMiat may hold the jilace of first truths in the testiniony of the 
.s^Rn.se.s h Buifier'.s answer .show.s great laxity in tlm selection of 
first trutlhs. ‘-(1) ‘ Tliey (the senses} always give a faithful report 
of things M they appear to them. (2) W^at ajipears to them is 
almost alviaiys confonnalile to the truth in fiiatters promir for inon 
in general to know, u'nlosH some rational cause of doubt presents 
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itself. (3) It will lie eSsy to ,discern when the evidence of th<! 
senses is doubtful, by the reflections we shall point out.’ Another 
first truth is that a thing may be imjiossible altjiough wo see no 
contradiction»*in it. Again, the validity of testimony in certain 
cases, is a first truth; there are circumstances wherein no rational 
nan could reject the testimony of other men. Also the free 
igency of man is a first truth ; free will is ‘ the di.sposition a man 
‘eels within himself, of his capacity to act or not to act, to choo.se 
)r not to choose a thing, at the sumo moment.’ 

Dr. Tjiomas Keii). The word vSenso, as used by Pliilosiiphers, 
Prom*Locke to-JIntchesou, lias signilied a means el I'nrnishing our 
luiiiSs with idoi£?i, witliout including judgment, which is the per- 
:i((j)tion of agreement or disagreement of our ideas. Lut. in 
common language. Sense always implies judgment. Common 
Sense is the degree of judgnumt common to men that we 
can converse and transact business with, or call to account for 
their conduct. ‘'Pn judge of First Principles requires n more 
than a .sound mind free from iiJ’ejndice, and a distinct conception 
of the (inestion. The learned and the imleamed, the philosoplu'r 
and the day-labourer, are upon a level, and will iiass the same 
iiulgment, when they are not mi.sled by some bias. A man is^ not 
now nioved by tin; subtle urgnments of Zeini a,gainst motion, 
tbough, pi'i-liaiis, be knows not hmv to answer tliem. 

AUhougl, Virk Princii.les are self-evident, and not to be proved 
by any argiiment.s, still a eertain kind of reas(>ning inay b(- applud 
J thl s^iport. (1) To show that the l-™‘'n.le nT^cted sbui^ 
upon the same footing w'lth others that aie .idmiiii -. (-) ‘ 

Alatliomatics the md(rf/e <«/ ahmiri/iim may be emjiloycl. (■-) 
The “^of ages and nation.s, of the learned and naleanicd, 
imhrto have gu'oat aiilliority wiih rpgard to first principles. 

Ills own OTlU-UlcnitlOll LS pf.lTt.Ltly - t ^ T-rr p*<m- 

£r» “ • r3;.r n, A: £ "'i- 

depend^iy.nfo will and iniweroniny^ 

Spon^”.to^o£":iid^w^ of the Being that made the 
¥l!: of’ -0 the thoughts of a bemg 
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that I call myseJf, my mind, my t-perml (3) ^jose things did 
really hapT>on that I distinctly remember. (4) Our own personal 
identity and costinu^ existence, as far back as ^we rom^ber 
anytliing distinctly, (o) Those things do really vxist that wo 
distinctly perceive by oiir sense.s, and are what we perceive them 
to be. rThis is Dr. Ileid’s theory of the external world elevated to 
the dignity of a first principle.! (C) Wo have some de^e of 
power over our actions and the detenumations of our will. Ifio 
origin of onr idea of power is not easily assigned. Power is not 
an obioet of sense or consciousness. Wo swj «j.vBnt8 as Miccegsive, 
but not the. power whereby they wre product'd. Ws are conwious 
of tlie oiwations of our minds: but power is not an oiierfttion 
of mind. It is, however, implied in every act of volition, and So 
all deliberation and resolution. Likevrise, when we approve or 
disaiiprove, we believe that men have power to do or not to do, 
(7) The natural facailties, whereby w(' distingmsh truth from 
error, are not falhmiou.s. (s') Our fellow-men with whoiu we 
fonverse are i><.>ssesHed of life iokI intelhfjence. ( ) o iiin 
features of the countenance, sounds of the voice, rtiid gestures of 
the bodv, indicate certain thought.s and dispositions of mind. 
The sioniification of tho.so things we do not learn by expeijence, 
but hy a kind of natural pcujfption. Children almost as soon as 
bom niav b(' frightened Py an angry or threatening toiii! of 
void’, (lb) There is a certain regard due to human testimony in 
matters of fact, and even to human authority iri matters of 
opinion. (11) There are many events deiieiiding on the will ofc 
man, possessing a sidf-evidimt probability, greater or less, 
according to circumstance.s. In men of sound mind, we expect a 
certain degree of n^gularity in their conduct. 1-' 
nomena of nature, what is to be, will probably be like what has 
been in similar circumstances. Iliimc has shown th.'it tins P™*- 
cijjlc is not grounded on reason, and has not the intuitive evidence 

of mathematft:al axioms. ' , . .v 

ll.—Prlndphs of Nrcemary Truth. In regard to those, Kt.icl 
thinks it enough to divide: them into classes, and to mention some 
hy way of specimen in each class. _ 

1. Grammat hal Principles. (1) Every' adjexitive in a sentenw* 

must belong to some substantivi' expressed or understood. (-J 
Every complete sentence must have a verb. „ .i. i. i „ 

2. .Logical Principles. (1) Any conterture of words, that dow 
not make a proposition, is neither tnio nor false. (2) Eve^^ pro- 
iiosition i.s either true or false. (3) No iiroposition ca» #6 oo ^ 
true and false at the same time. (1) IteasoTimg in a circle proviv 
n.othing. (d) Whatever may lie truly affirmed of a genus, may ot 
truly affirmed of all its species, and of all the individuals bclongmg 
to that spt>cies. 

3. The Mathematical Axioms. • - . , 

4. The Principles of Ta-ste. betting aside the tasuM 
by habit and fasliiop, there is a natura*! taste, that is 
animal and partly rational, national taste is the pleasure 
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contemplating what is canceived as excellent in its kind. This 
taste may he true or false, adfeording as it is founded on true 
or false judgment. If it may be true or false, it must have &st 
princ^les. Natural taste is the pleasure or disgftst arising from 
certain objects before we are capable of perceiving any excellence 
or defect in them. 

5. First Principles in Morals. (1) An unjust action has more 
demerit than an ungenerous one. (2) A generous action has 
more merit than a merely just one. (3) No man ought to ho 
blamed foywhat it was not in his power to hinder. (4) Wo 
ougbknot to d^ toothers what we should think unjust or unfair 
to b%done to us in like circumstances. [By endeavouring to make 
tl\f golden rule more precise, Reid has converted it into an iden¬ 
tical proposition.] 

6. Metaphysical Principles, (1) The qualities that we per¬ 
ceive by our senses must have a subject (which we call body), and 
•the thoughts we are conscious of must have a subject (wh’ch wo 
call mind). The distinction between sensible qualities, and the 
substance to which they belong, is not the invention of philo¬ 
sophers, but is fbund in the structure of all languages. (2) What¬ 
ever begins to exist must have a cause. (3) De.sign and mtelh- 
• gence»in the cause maybe inferred with certainty, from marks 

or signs of them in the effect. , ,, a- 

7 We may refer to some of the neaessary truths regarding 
Matter. (1) All bodies must consist of parts. (2) Two bodies 
cannot occupy the same place at the same time. (3) iuo fame 
«ody cannot be in different places at the same time (4) A body 
cannot be moved from one place to another without passing 

*^'^Wemay aM some of the First Principles connected with the 
Senses fl) A certain sensation of touch suggests to the mind 
the conception of hardness, and creates the belief of its existence. 
121 The notion of extension is suggested by feelings of touch, but 
L Lt ^vTn us hy any sense. (3) It is by instinct we know the 

nart of our body affected by particular pains. .a 

^ riiTOALii Stewart. The chief point wherein Stewart departs 
Dlgali » treatment of the Fundamental Laws of Lehef 

SS'eSrs si. «i s««),»» 

to Mathematical demonsteation. Stewart follows 

1 . Maihe,mt^cal ^s. altho^^ the 

Locke m proof of particular cases, yet they are 

. axioms are appealea to m p i T^firticular instances, has 

only verbfl generabzations of what, ^u maxims 

been already actoowledged as teue. ^.Mso W 

- are fuere v^bal PJOP^ ^ the effLt that all axioms 

words. ®*f*^®^?^gometrV are identical propositions-reducible.^ 

~ rw:* 

as Arithmetic is concerned. In Algebja 

52 
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and Arithmetic, ‘ All our investigp-tions‘amount to nothing more, 
than to a comparison of different expressions of the same thing. 
But the axioms of Euclid are not definitions, they are universd 
propositions appucahle to an infinite variety of instances. •Reid 
eaid that the axioms are necessary truths; and so the conclusions 
drawn from them were necessary. But, as was observed by Locke, 
it is impossible to deduc>e from the axioms a single inference. The 
axioms cannot be compared with the first Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, such as the laws of motion, from which the subordi¬ 
nate truths of that science are derived. The principlest3f M^tthe- 
matics are, not the axioms, but the definitions, e* Yet although 
nothing is deduced from the axioms, they are faevertholessf im¬ 
plied and taken for- granted in all our reasonings ; rtithout thftn 
we could not advance a step.’ [In a note Stewart ohservM that by 
the Axioms he does not mean all those prefixed to Euclid, which 
include the definition of parallel lines. He con^ders it a rojjroaoh 
to Mathematics that the so-caUed Axiom regarding parallel lines 
has not been made the subject of demonstration.]) 

2. MathemaUcal Demonstratim. Demonstrative evidence, the 
characteristic of mathematics, has arrested universal attention, but 
has not been satisfactordy explained. The true account of nmthe- 
matical demonstration seems to be—that it flows from the utfini- 
tiona. In other sciences, the propositions we attempt to prove 
express facts real or sujiposed; in mathematics, the propo.sitions 
assert merely a connexion between certain suppositions and certain 
consequences. The whole object is to trace the consequence* 
flowing from an assumed hypothesis. In the same manner, we 
might devise arbitrary definitions about moral or political ideas, 
and deduce from them a science as certain as geometry. The 
science of mechanics is an actual instance, ‘ in which, from arbi¬ 
trary hypotheses concerning physical laws, the consequences are 
traced wMeh would follow, if such wm really Ae order of nature. 
In the same way, a code of law might consist of rules strictly 
deduced from certain principles, with much of th6 method and ml 
the certainty of geometry. The reasoning of the mathematician 
is true only of his hypothetical circle; if applied to a figure de¬ 
scribed on paper, it would fml, because all the radii could not he 
proved to be exactly equal. The peculiar certainty of mathematics 
thus rests upon the definitions, which are hyiwthesea and not des¬ 
criptions of &cts. f 

Stewart considers that the certainty of arithmetic is likewise 
derived from hypotheses or definitions. That 2_-|- 4, and 

3 -4- 2 = 5, are definitions analogous to those in Etufiid, and 
forming the materkd of all the complicated resultB in the science. 
But he objects td tile theory of Leibnitz, that 
tical truths are identical propositioiM. The plausibility of this 
theory arises from the fact, that the geometrical xm^ons of 
equality and of ooinddence are the same; rfl the 
ultimatdy resting upon an imaginary apjPKcatioa of one triangle 
to^anotiier. As sui^rimposod figures occupy the same space, it 
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are reducible to the form a = « ’ Propositions 

in two tte nnion,. „l (}„„„, 

^nffl,, .»tapat”t.t'a°5'r'!Sir 

Stewart advances two objections to the phraseJ!ySKf 

whi^°nr.*™r ■ ‘^®®ie“ates, as principles, laws oF beliS from 
which no inference can be deduced; and secondhc it refers the 

wn^r?iSrfKh*V°““°“ ®T®’ phraseology that he 
WM^^ers unht f»r the logician, and unwarranted by ordinary 

Stewart defends the alleged instinctive power of internretinff 
certain expressions of the countenance, certain gestures of the 
body and certain tones of the voice. This had been resolved by 
Fnestky mto assofiiated experiences: but, for the other opinion, 
Stewart ofiFers two reasons: ( 1 ) Children understand the meaning 
of smiles and fro^s long before they could remark the connexion 
between a passion and its expression. (2) We are more afecied 
by natural signs than by artificial ones. One is more affected by 
the facM expression of hatred than by the word hatred. 

Another instinct adduced by Stewart, is what he calls the law 
of Sympathetic Imitation. This is coptrasted with the intentional 
imitation^ of a scholar; it depends ^ on the mimical powers con- 
n(^ted with our bodily frame.* If we see a man laughing or sad, 
we have a tendency to take on the expression of those states. So 
yawning is contagious. ‘ JEIven when we conceive in solitude the 
expression of any passion, the effect of the conception is visible in 
our own appearance.’ Also, we imitate iustinctively the tones 
and accents of our companions. As we advance in years, this 
propensity to imitation grows weakei’. 

Sir W. Hamilton. I .—Common Sense. All reasoning comes at 
last to principles that' cannot be proved, but are the basis of all 
proof. Such primary fahts rest upon consciousness. To what 
extent, then, is consciousness an infallible authority ? What we 
are actually conscious of, it is impossible for scepticism to doubt; 
but the dicta of consciousness, as evidence of facts beyond their 
own existence, may without self-contradiction be disputed. Thus, 
the reahty of our perceptior^ of solidity and extension is beyond 
controversy; but the reality of an external world, evidenced by 
I these, may be doubted. Common Sense consists of all the origined 
data of Con^ousness. 

‘The argurnmt from Common Sense is one strictly philoso¬ 
phical and scientific.’ The decision is not refused to the judgment 
of philosophers and accorded to the verdict of the vul^r. The 
problem of philosophy, and a difficult one, is to dmoover the 
dementai^ttelings or beliefs. This task cannot be taken out of 
the of philosophers* Sometimes the purport of the doctrine 

of Common ^nse has been misunderstood, and it has been* 
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regardad as an appeal to ‘the mndov^op^ Wiefe of themai^ 
fleeting many.’ fiito this error fell Beattie, 0«wa^_^u, in his 
earUer work, ewsn Beid. But Hamilton alleges tirnt md mproyes 
in his subsequent works, and that his treatment of ../Muahty with 
reference to the criterion of necessity, shows that he did not con¬ 
template any uncritical appeal to Common Sen^. 

The criteria of the principles of Common Sense are these;— 

1. InmmpreheruibiUty [an inapt word for expressing that they are 
fundamental and not to be exiilained by reference to anything 
©Isel 2. Simplicity [another name for the sfwmyactjr 3. .JVeces- 
sity, and AbaoltUe UniversaHty. 4. Cferiotnty [w&>t is both neces¬ 
sary and universal must be certain. Hence in re^ty thd- four 
criteria consist of (1) the defining attribu^ 
namely, that they are ultimate prindples, and (2) the usuaUy 
assigned attributes—Necessity and Universality]. 

Hamilton assigns historically three epoch? m the meanmg of 
Necessity:—(1) la the Aristotelian epoch, ifwas cluefly, if not 
exclusively, objective. (2) |jBy Leibnitz, it was considers pnm- 
arily as subjective. (3) By Hamilton hunself, Necessity is fartl^ 
developed into the two forms, positive and negative necessity; the 
application appears imder the pext head. , c 

II.__rAe Law of the Conditioned. Necessity may be the resmt 
either of a power fpositive), or of an impotoncy ^negative) of the 
aiind. In Perception, I cannot but think that I. and something 
different from me, exist. Existence is thus a native cogmtion, for 
it is a condition of thinking that all that I am conscious of exists. 
Other positive notions are the Logical Principles, the intmtions of 
Space and Time, &c. But there are negative cognitions the result 
of an impotence of our faculties. Hence the !^w of the Con¬ 
ditioned, which is expressed thus:—‘ All that is concmyahle in 
thought lies between two extremes, which, as contra^toir of 
each other, cannot both bo true, but of which, as mutum contea- 
dictories, one must,’ Thus Space must be bounded or not boimded, 
but we are unable to conceive either alternative. We cannot con¬ 
ceive space as a whole, beyond which there is no further space. 
Neither can we conceive space as without limits. Let us imagiae 
space never so large, we yet fall infinitely short of infinite space. 
But finite and infinite spaceaiu contradictories; tnerefow.altnottgn 
■ we are unable to conceive either altenmtivo, one must be true ana 
theother false. The conception of T^e iUustratos the ^e taw. 
Starting from the present, we cannot think past time as boundea, 
as beginning to be. On the other hand, we cannot qpnceive tune 
going backwards without end; eternity is too ^f« <«« _ 

nati^. Yet time had either a beginning oritnad ngt. 

‘ the conditioned or the thinkable to between *^0 exteem^ 
pole#; and these extremes or poles are each of tiiein ’ 

each of Amn inOonoeivable, each 0 | them 

*^^e chief appl^laons of the Law of fce Condiiio^^ 
dPrinciples of Caiualify and Subsfence, Take fir*$ v*®**!^*'^' 
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CauB^^is the law of ttie Conditioned applied to a thing thought 
M existing in time. No object can be known unless thought as ex- 
istrat; and in Jtinie. Thinking the object, we cannet think it not to 
exist.* This wfll be admitted of the present, but possibly denied of 
the past and future, under the belief that we can think annihilation 
or creation. But we cannot conceive an atom taken from the sum 
of existing objects. No more can we conceive creation. For what 
is creation 1 ‘ It is not the springing of nothing into something. 
Far from it:—^it is conceived, and is by us conceivable, merely as 
the exolutfon'of a new form of existence, by the fiat of the Deity.’ 
We ^e therefo^unable to annihilate in thought any object; we 
cannot conceive its absolute commencement. Given an object we 
bfiiw that as a phenomenon it began to be, but we must think it 
as existing previously in its elements. If then the object existed 
before in a different form, this is only to say that it had causes. 
.Thus the lawof the conditioned shows us that every phenomenon 
must have some causes, but what those causes are must be learned 
from experience. Granting his theory of Causality, Hamilton 
thinks that he i? armed with a philosophical defence of the free¬ 
dom of the will. He points out the contradictions of his prede- 
cessoiv, who held that every change had a cause, but excepted the 
changes of volition. If our moral consciousness give us freedom, 
and our intellectual consciousness give us iiniversal causation, 
it follows that our faculty of knowdedge is self contradictory. 
By regarding Causality as founded on an impotence of the 
mind, Hamilton thinks that such a negative judgment cannot 

prevfdl against the positive testimony of consciousness. 

Hamuton has not applied the law of the Conditioned, ■mth 
much detail, to the principle of Substance. The problem 
Why must I suppose wiat every known phenomenon is related to 
an unknown substance ? We cannot think a phenomenon without 
a substance, nor a substance without a phenomenon. Take an 
object; strip it of all its qualities; and try to thmk the residuary 
substance. It is unthinkable. In *he same way, tiyr to think a 
quality as a quality, and nothing more. It is unthinkable, except 
as a phenomenon of something that does not appear; as, m sho , 
the ^ident of a substance. This is the law of Substance ^d 
Phenomenon, and is merely an instance of the law of the con- 

Stttaet Mn.t.^Mr. MiU’s ^ews on neoee^J^tM 
Sng^X^if to^™d?tion ofaUsd^^^^^ Induction, a peculiar 

them to rt btadt?Bor S^Ltly^ In 

rs^this, it is smd rtdesTf 

S’Ss n flliirS Now a point is the minimum vJk. - A 
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f eometrical line is inconceiTablet' Mr. Mill agrees mth Dug^d 
tewEurt in regartog geometry as built upon bypothesea. !^e 
definitions of geometry are gpneralijations, obviously easy, tbe 
properties of lines and fig^es. The conoli^ons * 0 ! geometty are 
necessary, only as implicated in the suppositions from which they 
are evolved. The suppositions themsdves merely approximate 
(though practically with sufficient accuracy) to the actual trutt. 
That axioms as well as definitions must be admitted among the 
first principles, has been shewn by‘WhewcU in his polemc ngaii^ 
Stewart. Two axioms must be postulated t that two stRaight 
lines cannot inclose a space, and some property, Af parallel lin^ 
not involved in their definition. Regarding the foundatiOT M the 
axioms, two views are held; one that they are experimental tnims 
resting on observation; the other tliat they are d ^iori truths. 
Tlie chief arguments in support of the d priori theorj- are the 


foUou^ the first place, if our belief that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space, were derived from the senses, we know^ t he 
truth of tie i>roposition only by seeing or feeimg the ^i^ght 
lines; whereas it is seen to be true by merely thinking of them. 
By simply thinking of a stone thrown into the water, w# could, 
not conclude that it would go to the bottom. On the contrary, if 
I could be made to conceive a straight line without having seen 
one, I should at once know that two such hues cannot enclose a 
space. Moreover, the senses cannot assure us that, if two straight 
lines were prolonged to infinity, they would continue for ever w) 

answer to these arguments is found in the capacity of 
geometrical forms for being painted in the imaginatian with a dp- 
tinctness equal to reality. This enables us to make mental pic- 
tni es of all combinations of lines and angles so closely resOTiblmg 
the realities, as to be as fit subjects of geometrical extpimenta- 
tion as tM realities themselves. If, then, by mere thinking we 
satisfy ourselves of the truth of an axioip, it is because we know 
that the imaginary lines i>erfectly represtmt the real ones, ana 
that we may conclude from them to real ones, as we ^y from 
one real line to another. Thus, although we cannot feUow two 
diverging lines by the eye to infinity, yet we know if they 
begin to converge, it must be at a finite distance; tbitnCT we can 
foUov them in imagination, and satisfy ourselves that if the lines 
begin to approach, they will not bo straight, but curved. _ 

II.—The second argument is, that the axioms are osnotuvod as 
universally and necessarily true. Experimice cannot give to any 
proTiosition the ebaraetta-. of necessity. The memiiiig of a neces^ 
truth, as explained by 'Dr- Whewell, is a Moposition to negation 
of wHch iaynpt only false but inconoeivsble. The test ta a imoes- 
sary truth is the inooncdvableness^jOf to counto 
The power of conceiving depends very ow oasrt^ 

experience, and familiar habits of thought. When fwb 
iflVe often bee® seen and thought of together, and never m any 
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instance seen or thouglft of ^parately, there is an increasing 
difficulty (which, may in the end hecome insuperable) of conceiving 
the two things apart. Thus, the existence of antipodes was denied, 
becaase men iould not conceive gravity acting upwards as weU 
as downwards. The Cartesians rejected the law of gravitation, 
because they could not conceive p, body acting where it was not. 
The inconceivability'will be strongest where the’experience is 
oldest and most familiar, and where nothing ever occurs to shake 
our conviction, or even to suggest an exception. It is thus, from 
the effect lof constat association, that we aro unable, to conceive 
the reverse of Ite axioms. "We have not even an analogy to help 
us t8 conceive tW straight lines enclosing a space. Nay, v/hen 
imagine two straight lines, in order to conceive them enclosing 
a space, we repeat the very experiment that establishes the con¬ 
trary. For it has been sho'.vn that imaginary lines serve as woU 
for proving geometrical truths as lines in actual objects. 

' Dr. WheweU £as illustrated in his own person the tendency 
of habitual association to make an experimental truth appear 
necessary. He, continually asserts that propositions, known to 
have been discovered by genius and labour, appear, when once 
established, so self-evident, that, but for historical proof we 
* shouia believe that they would be recognized as necessarily true. 
He says, that the first law of motion might have been known to 
b© true independently of experience, and that, at some future 
time, chemists may possibly come to see that the law of chemical 

<!ombiaation in definite proportions is a nfcf ni VT 

Xhe haical haeia of Arithmetic mid Algehra. In Chapter VI., 
Mr Mill examines the nature of arithmetic algebra. The 
first theory that he examines is founded upon extreme Nommalnsm. 
It asserts that aU the propositions in arithmetic are merely verbal, 
and that its processes are but the ringing of changes on a few 
exnressions But how, if the processes of aritoietic are mere 
expre^on^ pxr,ression of fact for another,.,does the fact 

Sf“ouf eZgX hTs no donht the peculiarity of arith¬ 
metic and algebra that*they are the crowning example of symboh- 

combination. Since, , g things in nature, it is no 

express only tlm meaning , ’ nUgerved matter of fact. 

ofLomatry. they These are of two 

Arithmetic is bas^ upon -Ugdl of the numbers, * 

kinds : of equds are equd; The 

andj^ondly,t^a»o^ The^noti^ are stnctly true of aff^ 
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of the numbers must be the sam^ or ^ikal. One pound added to 
one pound -will not m^o two pounds, if one pound be troy and the 
other avoirdupois. Mathematical certainty is certainty of hxfer- 
ence or impUcalion. Conclusions are true hypothetically f how 
far the hypothesis is true is left for separate consideration. It is 
of course practicable to arrive at new condusions from assumed 
facts, as well as from observed facts; Descartes’ theory of vortices 
being a pertinent example. 

Critinism of Spencer’s Theory. Mr. Spencer agrees with Mr. 
Mill in regarding the axioms as ‘ simply our earliest inductions 
from experience,’ but be holds that inconceivableaess is tho*ulti- 
mate test of all belief. And for two reasons. £, belief heW by 
aU persons at all times ought to rank as a primitive truth. 
Secondly, the test of universal or invariable belief, is our inabiiity- 
to conceive the alleged truth as false. I boUeve that I feel cold, - 
because I cannot conceive that I am not. So far Mr. Spencer, 
agrees with the intuitive school, but he differs from that school in* 
holding the fallibility of the tost of inconccivableness. It is itself 
an inf^ble test, but is liable to erroneous application; and occa¬ 
sional failure is incident to aU tests* Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, 
therefore, does not erect the curable, but only the incurable 
limitations of the conceptive faculty into laws of the outward ' 
universe. 

Mr. Spencer’s arguments for the test of inconceivablcuMS are. 
two in number. (1) Every invariable belief represents the aggre¬ 
gate of ail past exjeeriencc. The inoonceivableneM of a tiling) 
implies that it is wholly at variance with all that is inscribed on 
the register of human experience. Mr. Mill answers, even if tiiis 
test of inconceivabloTiesB represents our experience, why resort to 
it when we can go at once to experience itself f Uniformity of 
experience is itself far from being universally a criterion of truth; 
and inconceivableness is stiU farther from being a test of unifor¬ 
mity of oxp^encc. (2) Whether inoonccivalril^ty be good evidence 
or bad, no stronger evidonco is to be obtained. In Mr. Spencer’s 
use of the word ‘inconceivable,’ there i# an ambiguity whence 
has been derived much of the plausibility of his argummt. Incon¬ 
ceivableness may signify inability to get rid of an idea, or inability 
to get rid of a belief. It was in the second sense, not in the first, 
that antipodes were inconceivable. It is in the first sense that we 
cannot conceive an end to s^e. In^ffr. Spencer’s argument, 
inconflavable really means unbelievable.** When Mr. Spencer sa^s 
that while looking at the sun a man cannot conceive that he ^ 
looking into darimess, ho means a man cannot bekmm that he is 
doing so.’ Now, many have disbelieved the extemsKly of matter, 
even although they may have been unable to *n»«(pfte *taarible 
objects as mere states of consciousness, One maybeu^meto 
get rid of the idea of eJrtemalify, and nevertbel«« regas^Ht so 
illusion. Thus we believe that the earth movea, and noOh^Sun, 
although we constantly conceive the sun aa risu»g.aad8etfe«g*^o 
« th^earth as motionlSis. Whether then w« metuiby aioono«yw>»- 
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nesa, •inability to get fid of |in idea or inability to get rid of 
a belief, Mr. Spencer’s argument fails to be convincing. 

Heney L. Mansbl. Mr. Mansel bas exammed the subject of 
Intaltion intis Prolegomena Logica, Chap. III.—^VI., and in his 
Metaphysics, He takes up four lands of necessity; mathematical, 
metaphysical, logical, and moral. He, to a great degree, follows 
Kmit and Sir W. Hamilton. 

I. — Mathematical Necessity. Mr. Mansel adopts the cri¬ 
terion <of Necessity, enounced by Leibnitz. Whatever truths we 
must admit as everywhere and dways necessary, must arise, not 
fro A observation, out from the constitution of the mind. Attempts 
hate indeed bleu made to explain this necessity by a constant 
jBSOciation of ideas, but associations, however frequent and uni¬ 
form, fail to produce a higher conviction than one of mere 


physical necessity. 

>. The Aximu of Geometry. The axioms of Geometry contain 
both analytical ^nd synthetical judgments, (the distinction corre¬ 
sponding to Mill's verbal and real propositions).* 

It is upon the synthetical judgments that the dispute turns. 
Are those axioms d priori, or derived from experience ? Mr. Mansel 
says that Mr. Mdl’s argument contradicts the direct evidence of 
conibiousness, and, however powerful as an aryumentum ad hominem 
against Dr. WheweU, fails to moot the real question at issue. 

‘ What is required is to accoimt, not for the necessity of geome¬ 
trical axioms as truths relating to objects without the mind, but as 
.thougMa relating to objects within.’ ^ Why must I invest ima¬ 
ginary objects with attributes not contained in the denmtion ot 
them P I can imagine the sun remaining continually fixed m the 
meridian, or a stone sinking 99 times and floatmg the 100th; and 
vet my experience of the contrary is asinvanablens my experience 
of the geometrical properties of bodies.’ Why then a>-tn- 

bute a higher necessity to the axioms of Geometry ? The answer 
is taken ddrext from Kant. It is because space is itself an a prm 
noSn, not derivelfrom without,but part of the on^al 
of the mind. The author here draws a distmction between the pa^rt 
nlaved by imagination in empirical and m necessa^ judgments, 
fn empincol judgments, its value depends upon the fidelity o 

.relates^.the figures of .that « prwrt space, which is the mdis 
PTA"«tr SSrrrichly, as geometry is scantily, 
* Analytical tadgments 

' If equals be added to equals, t ottaj. ’ Synthetical judgmonts 

right angles, wiU meet, if produced. 
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supplied -witli d priori principles^ * It w not by reasoi^g we 
leam that two and two mahe four, nor from this proposition can 
we in any way dcfiuce that foxir and two make six,. We must 
have recourse in each separate case to the senses <nr the imagina¬ 
tion, and, by presenting to the one or to- the other a number of 
individual objects corresponding to each term separately, mmmge 
the resulting sum.* 

No number is capable of definition. Six cannot be defined as 
6 + 1. In this view of Arithmetic, Mansel remarks that he differs 
from Leibnitz, Hegel, and Mill. [It is not proper to’put ,ji l ill 
along with Leibnitz in this connexion.] 

II.— Metaphysicai, Necessity. Metaphysics, as welf' as 
Mathematics, has been regarded as possessed of Synthetical jud^ 
ments- Two are select^ for examination, the Principles of 
Substance and Causality. 

1. The Friiiciph of Substance is that aU object^ of percmtich are , 
qualities that exist in some subject to which they belong. Eeid ^_d 
a ball has colour and figure, but it is not colour and figure; it is 
something that has colour and figure,—it is a substance. Berkeley 
thought it more consonant even with common sense to reject this im¬ 
perceptible support of perceived attributes. Hume observed^hat, 
as we are conscious of nothing but impressions and ideas, we may 
as well throw away the barren figment of Mind. In opposition to 
this, Eeid appealed to the Principle of Substance as a iliotate of com¬ 
mon sense. But are we conscious of substance ? Eeid and Stewart 
have again and again conceded that we are not; they have conse-« 
quently abandoned the only position from which a successful attack 
could be made on either Berkeley or Hnmo. Mr. Mansel therefore, 
after Maine de Biran, affirms that we are immediately conscious of 
Self as substance. Tlie one intuited substance is myself, mthe form 
of a ijower conscious of itself. The notion of substance, thus 
derivted, may be applied to other conscious beings, but not farther. 
In regard to»physical phenomena, we have no positive notion of 
substance other than the phenomena themselves. Mr. Mansel is 
thus unable to prove substance against Berkeley, but he nevertheless 
complains that Berkeley demm, instead of merely doubting, the 
existence of matter. In conclusion, it is not a necessa^ truth that 
all sensible qualities lielong to a subject. ‘ Nor is it correct to 
c(dl it a fundamental law of human belief; if bythat expression is 
meant mything more than an assertion the universjd tendmioy 
of men*to Iflren other things to themselves, and to speak of them 
under forms of expression adapted to such likeness, far hgyoiid the 
point where fee parallel fails.’ 

* In a .note, Mr. Mansel adds, ‘The real point at issue is not whethw 
4 and 2 2 are at bottom identical—so that both being givm, on analysis 
of each will ultimatdy Show their oorrespondence; bm whether the for¬ 
mer notion, d^nitioB and aH, is contains in fee tatt^. In ofeer . ’ 
whefeer a num who has never learned to count beyond two, could dwMu 
3, 4, 5, and all higher njpahers, by mere disseotibn of fee niunhers vraten 
he possesses already.’ 
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2. The Pnncipte cf fSamali^. —^Whatever tegins to exist must 
take place in consequence of s^e cause. Hume and Brovm regard 
cause as mere invariable sequence. This theorjj of causation con¬ 
founds two f^ts. That every event must have some antecedent or 
other, is one thing; that this particular event must have this par¬ 
ticular antecedent, is a very different thing. The uniformity of 
nature is only a law of things, an observed fact, the contra^ctory 
of which is at any time conceivable. This portion of the principle 
of causation is not a necessary truth. But that every event must 
have some antecedent or other is a necessary truth. For we must 
thifik every c#en^as occurring in time, and therefore as related to 
soSie antecedeSt in time. Thus far Mr. Mansel adopts the theory 


«f Sir W. Hamilton. 

The analysis that resolves causatjon into mere t^poral antece¬ 
dents is* however, imperfect. To complete the notion of cause, wo 
must add the idea of productive power. Eeid was unable to meet 
Hume’s theory clf causation, as he was unable to meet his theory o* 
substance, and in both cases for the same reason. He denied a, con¬ 
sciousness of mind as distinguished from its states and operations. 
Hume showed that voUtion had no power to move a limb, tor 
paralysis might supervene, and the supposed power of vohtion 
woilld be destroyed. Mr. Mansel seeks for an intuition of P^er. 

' The intuition of Power is not immediately given in the acrion ot 
matter upon matter; nor yet can it be given in the action of 
Matter upon mind, nor in that of mmd upon matter; for to tMs 
dav we are utterly ignorant how matter and mmd operate upon 
' ea^ other.’ Where, teen, is such an intuition to be foimd ? In 
S as determinmg its oivn vwdifications. ‘ In 

I am fully conscious that it is m my power to form the rw- 

ments). Oan any si^w ^ that there is; and 

only positive “L- MaMel (in this respect foUowmg 

Mansd^ 
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C.—On EappmesB. 

The highest application of the facts and laws of the mind w to 
Human Happiness. The doctrinel relative to the Feelings have 
the most direct bearing on this end. It may be useful to resume 
briefly the various considerations bearing upon Happiness, mu to 
compare them with the maxims that have grown up m the ra- 
perience of mankind. We shall thus also supply an mdispensgble 

chapter of Ethics. , ' • w. 

Happiness being define<i the surplus of pleasure over pam^ts 
pursuit must lie in accumulating things agreeable, Md in wardinf 
off the opposites. The susceptibilities of the mind to enjoyiMnt 
should bo gratified to the utmost, and the susceptilnlities to suffer¬ 
ing should be spared to the utmost. It is impossible to cofltot 
this general conclusion, without altering the sigrdh^tion of tho 
word. Still, the practical carrying out of the maxim, imdOT^l 
the complications of the human system, bodily and mental, de¬ 
mands many adjnstments and reservations.. „ . 

If the euuineration of Muscular Feelings, Son8atioiis,^ana 
Emotions be complete, it contains all our pleasures and 
is unnecessary to repeat the list in detiiil. On the side of PlXA- 
SURE, we have, as leading elements;—Muscular Exercise, Best 
after exercise; Healthy Organic Sensibility in general, and 
Alimentary Sensations in particular; Sweet Tastes and Otouts : • 
Soft and Warm Touches; Melody and Harmony in Sound; 
ful light and Coloured Siiectacle; the Sexual feelings; laherty 
after constraint; Novelty and Wonder; the warm Tender Emo¬ 
tions ; Sexual, Maternal and Paternal Ijove, Friendship, Admira¬ 
tion, Esteem, and Sociability in general; Self-compla^mcy and 
Praise; Power, Influence, Command; Kevenge; the Interest of 
Plot and Piwsnit; the charms of Knowleilge and Intellectual 
exertion; the cycle of the hhie Arts, culminating^ in Music, 
Painting, and Poetry, with which we couple the enje^ient of 
Natural Beauty; the satisfaction attainable through STOpathy 
and the Moral Sentiment. In such an array, we seem to 
or nearly all, the ultimate gratifications of hiuiiMi natiw. They 
may spread themselves by association on allied objecte, w»d 
especially on the means or instrumentaliift for procuring tMm, as 
HealthfWealth', Knowledge, Power, Dignified Position, Virtue, 
Society, Ciountry, Life. . , 1 

The PaiHS are mostly implied in the negation of the 
Muscular fatigue, Organic derangements and diseMes, 
Hunger, ill Tastes and Odours; Sirin lacerations; Discor^m 
Sound; DarkneM(, Gloom, and excessive glare of light; unf^tinw 
Sexual Appettte; Eestaraint aftdr hVeedom; Monotony i Few m 

.nil iJLxt 4'v in 4’\\a ftnrrowi 


■fiei^ge; baulked Piftsuit or Plot; Intelleotoal Contradicticms 
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and Obsoiirity; the ifistheti^Uy Ugly; Harrowed Sympathies; 

an evil Conscience. , . 

As sumnjed up in groups or ^gregates, wj have the pams or 
evils of III He^th, Poverty, Tml, Ignorance, Meanness and 
Imnotence, Isolation, and general Obstruction, Death. 

S,.x, and the elementary emotmn iJtMrs^^^ 

acquired, or are the affections and tender 

higher susceptibilities to , J -Vyiiile cultivation may 

associations, T„f ST^e ^ ii neoLarily creates new 

thup enlarge the £“®^/«egation of those qualities 

susceptibilities to pmn; f “ed^be painful, 

rendered artificially agreeable must i^gtweon the pleasures 

Another distinction f JX “X*^e desired only in con- 
that appear ^.s appehte The natural appetites are well known. 

■ sequence of gratihcatio . ' inflict suffering. Other ploa- 

to^fuse the objects of ^ j.„stic, inexperienced in th(^ 

sures, if unstimidated, longings for their pleasures; 

excitement of cities, has from there being no 

not through the want of fogting. Human bemgs 

craving for l^^nt tht“gratification of natural ! 

cannot be contented mere ignorance is bhss. 

as to the privation of generally to prompt to effort 

While it is » Pr®Bf'are certain cireumstaJices that 
and to desire Without limi^ these is the occurrence of 

Stralixo this tendency. One ^ these w i^tabihty. 
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by.tho user, as many material 
agencies—food, space, house furniture, and, with a certain quali- 
hcation, love, whyih, in the actual, is limited in quantity- f4l 
pleasures where a single person is gratified at the expenSe of othe^rs, 
and fame. The one extreme is identified 
witli the harmony and mutual sympathy of human beings, the 
other with rivalry and mutual ho.stility. ° 

The leading circumstance of Happiness—the accumulation of 
whatever can yield pleasure and remove iiain—is qualified, in the 
first jilace, liy the Law of Kelativity, as forrnerh- explained. The 
operation of this law has a number of pregnant--tiusoqucnces, 
more or less taken into account in men's practice. ^ 

,, 1- -Absuluto and entire Novelty of Stuusatioii is necessary to' 
the highest 7.c.st of any pleasure. A newly attained delight--a 
mother s first child, a. first love, is beyond what can ever be rea¬ 
lized again. • 

2. Every jileasure must be remitted in order'to maintain its 
ethcaoy. Only for a certain limited time can the thrill of any 
_ delight be maud,lined ; the stimulus then require.4 to be with¬ 
al awn for a period corresponding to the inten.sity of the eftect 
d. In order to maintain a considerable How of deli<rht each 
per.son lunst possess a variety of .sources of pleasure; and the 
more that these cbtler in kind, or the more com}>lete the alterna¬ 
tion, the greater the liappiness. It is hopele.ss to attain much 
befits thrill”^' P‘**y»*g upon any single .string, however at:ute may 

4. 1 he reaction from pain is a source of great delight; a.s*in 
re.storation to health, the dispensing of a deqi gloom or melan- 
tfie recoverj- from jianic, the quenching of a iong-repre.s,st«<l 
appetite It i.s not tnio, however, that all idea,sure d.-mands to be 
prccwled by jiam ; inert! remis.sion is enough to di.spose us for the 
Ratification R food, exercise, miisi.!, or .society. The distinction 
between the t\w) kinds of pleasun!s is an imriortant one ; tbe last 
arc our best and purest deliglits, althongli thq first may by vii-tue 
of previous suficring^ be very iutmtse. 

Wh^'-n f avail in lightening the jiains of toil. 

one kind of work, we may yet lie eapablo of 
some Rher, until such time as tin. .sy.stem gtiiierally is worn out, 

■ as in passing from mental 
' roflectioito e,Kpro.s,sion; from 

abstract ^pwiulRion to business; from schmeo to tine art; from 
isolated action to co-oporutioii with others, ^ 

niX' JP** eniotion may be prolonged in its resonance by 
mere ehai.R of subject. The elation of tllo sublime is renewed 

of Happine.ss depends upon the acquiring 

Imvt^ of delight, in addition to wlat wn 

dr^itioa ^ among the bearings 
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TTio 7 f- ' . 7£^ 

itseit a pleasure, except in fha r., wealthy condition is not in 
‘depression recovery from illness, 

. ®ere is a ^ill Closer coimeS^nTv f eppression. 

“ *® tLaf certain physfcal fr^^T-^®” ^^‘‘dtli and liappiness 
: other special organs!^Z f ^he nonMeffinTof 

lue human system has manv sensiliilitv 

tte mental manifestations, there^aie “thr /iinotions; and of 

®°f®*P‘>n<dmgto the divisions of the ®J^“d«iot departments 

•not the immediate result of cipher r A'pinoss is 

£f rf’ dhe Emotional side of Ini p ” ^”delligenc“ hut of 
Blent for emotign, and ereaf vJn-^ being:, A natural endow- 

Woemed in emotion,—lartlvifr-R *;?shness in the organs 

•f^ii?® ProcS'^£rmeriv’sT'^^^"f^^’^®ddigestfrn 

^feelM%—make the physical h<,«;« # shown to be related to 

^ce the oonservatfon of aU these to phamre- 

tJbat directly bears on happiness the kind of health 

1*^®^ diand, the brain nmv be depression 

.W ^® “ ef degLetitiL fl ™‘“d d** P'^ralysis, 

Big tebercles, the kidney affect,^ wt* ’ dungs may be forni- 
ynt Wbttle diminution has taken idaerf •™+'if*“^ disease, while as 
In the one class of Ldments^ ^" 0 " ‘^d’^’d^'d® d'>r enjoy- 

tom the first; in the other, the loss n '“P^drod almotf 

tlieJbfst case, there is a* self nZJ f- ®'PP‘^“rs in shortened life T , 
iaWnense of security JbVb 7 reminder; in the second a 
to' amount by an effort of tht reaLn “®''®‘’ deuni’ed 

rMmmie/fr sTid^anti^^^^ ®®’« “cans and 

®®^?-^dd? du the bodyin general Sn ff”*"® “ diigh state of 

»f«aallty in particular Er tre„^ ®d cimirional 

Ple»^, than to impair the oro-ans of nf °d>jects of 

1 * highly oonditioned system P,d®®®“ro: stimulants 

' SC f d'‘'‘"®d®d state of. the sonsibidity ^ The “ f “"“dier 
exceptions; a less degr^ yhe rule ni,ay not be 

■ IfreB io .Ratification, is more dLfrable ^dth one^s 

'»iaf®e Without that. One mflir hij^hest 

Mer m the country. But^ on ^ although 

f'^ue the elemeift^f physical fresW^®*®ndency is to 

*“““*• >» ■>< 
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toil, is a chief cause of our disappointment in attaining the objects 
of our toil. The man that has made his fortune, and sacrihcfd 
his zest for enjoypiout, is >m unsuccessful man. 

The problein of health necessarily involves all the special jm'- 
cautions again.st the known injurms and ailments. It involves 
the still more comprehensive purpo.se expressed generally by the 
proportioning of Kxpenditure to means of 8upp»ort; that is to 
say, the hiuitation of exhausting agencies—laboiu", irrcgularitie.s, 
execs.ses: and the husbanding of sustaining and renovating 
agencies—nutrition. air, regimen, and rill the hygienic re.source.s. 
It is fartber desirable that the ooomuuieal ad] us^tfnent of wAste 
and suj)ply .should be comuieuced from our earliest years, arrd ’.iat, 
as usually happens, after a conscious reduction of vigour h*‘s 
roused thi,^ individual to a senst' i>f immiiieiit danger. There is a 
known |tro[)ortion of labiUir, re.st, noiirislummt, and exciting plea¬ 
sure. suited to the average eou.stitutioii, and compiatible with the 
full duration of lib': on this each one is s^e to proceed at the 
outset, until the specialities of constitution are known. Any one 
presuming by virtue of youtbful vigour and the absence ijf imme¬ 
diate bad conse(piences, to aliridge the usual allowance of food, ol 
sh*ep, of r»;’st. <»f lanlily exercise, and not at the same tiim.' owning 
any counierbalaneing sources of reiiov.ation, is jicrilliiig life oi' 
happine.ss. 

The syrccial bciirings of Activity and Occupation' on lla].- 
pinc.ss, have been almost exhau.sted under the emcition of I’lot- 
inton;.st and Pursuil. Irn'spts tivti of tlie nece.'Sity of ja'ochietiM* 
labour or industry, a great deal i.s constantly said re.specting (occu¬ 
pation as .such, with a view to liaj<])iness. Si.me of our jilca.surc.s are 
pleasures of Activity, a.s bodily and mental I'.xt rcLsc in the tresh 
condition of the syesfem, and the jaitting forth of .sjiceial energies 
and cndowtiients ; the.se an,' t ulntnceil cither by' yielding valu- 
ttble ]irodiu;ts, or Ity gratifying the jiride of .sujH.'riority to idhers. 
But the ull-i*ii])ortnnt feature of occu],iation i.s jlu' anie.sth(.‘tic ten¬ 
dency of jmrsiiit. already dwelt njion. hatever may be the num¬ 
ber or variety of our passive enjo,yment.s, wn cannot fill t lie day' with 
the.se; the greatest eomjia-s.s (,if emotional suseelitibOity' would be 
exhausted liy a siiceessioii of plea.surable stimuL'ints, with uiiin- 
ti.uTupted seif-eonscioiisness. Tlie alternation of the objt'et-regards 
with the Bubject-.state.s is indispeiiHable to avoiding the ennui of 
too mutdr con.scious excitement; and thi^i.s luo.st readily supplieit 
in the engro.s.sment of jjur.siiit. By .spending the larger part of 
the day in the indifferentism of a routinci oceujiaiion, wc arc pre¬ 
pared during the remainder, to burst out into llaslicB of 8c(cn self- 
conseiousnes.s. The fewer our ])lea.surc,s, the niorc needful for us 
to have a deadening ocimpation to fill the time, to bani.sh self- 
con.sciou.snesK when it could only be jiuinful. 

The (ixpl^natiou of the use of Activity to linttpuncss implies th(; 
limitation. If the susceptibility to pleasure—the emotiomtl toui- 
perament—be ldghly*develoi>ed, mid the* sources of pleasure 
"husagrous and miexhausliug, the portion of life deadened by 
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WicupatioTi and pursuit ftiay bo proportionally contracted, to give 
scope to the wakened sensibilities—the full consciousness of enjoy- 

lilappin^ss is materially aflfeotod by Knowi.edok, or an 
accjuainUuice with the course of nature and of humanity. The 
characteristii! of knowledge is accuracy, certainty, precision: its 
highest form is cxpnessci] by .Sideiiee. 

Tliat a knowledge of the order of nature is requisite for 
extraeting th(‘ good, and neutralizing the evil, agencies is phiii. 
enough.# .Tint the wide eonqiass of the kiiowahlo cannot ho over- 
takfn 1 ly one ijiiiiS ; theri» is a division of lahour; each department 
hirfing its expfl-ts, relied oil by the re.st of tile community. Wliat 
liiiid and aiiiountof knowledge it is advisable for all to pos.sess, 
with a, view to h!i|ipim‘s,s, may not he easily agreiid upon. The 
following considerat ions avi? otferi'd on this point. 

K Tim aequisitioii of kiibwledgi; in any considerable amount, 
or to anv gi'eatMegns■ of ]ivccision, is biilsonic, costly, and nn- 
piiLitablc to tlic imiss of iiKinkind; so that to (Usjkii.so with it 
niuki'S a clear imin, juovided tin; want is fraught with no si^rioiis 
results, llv favourable aci-idiuits of situation—such as a lot with 
few ('onqduuit.ions aiul rislis, a ready access to skilh'd advistu’S, an 
a]itifiide for enduring the (sunmomu' hazards, a sur])lus of worldly 

limans to reiueily blimders, .and general good fortune,.-a small 

aiilount o1 .'nsjuired knowledgi^ ^cay answas' all the cuds of life, 
I g'noraiKs ^ inq dies la.rgt' diquu!denial on others, and on the accidents 
.of things; and, according to circumstanci's, is hlissful or tragic in 


ts issues. . , , 

•J On th.' saqqiositioii that one is willing to jiay the cost of 
icquisition 1 V,r Dm greater (iommaud and certainty of the means 
,f hanniness, the .subjects directly apphrable to the end appear to 
le Dmsc. In the first place, there should be. a familiarity with 
mr llodilv ( 'onstitiition ; a knowledge still more 
xs parmits, gnurdians, te.achm-.s, wi'have the eoiitr<»l of tluMivcs 
,f others. In the p.'xt place, the (dements of Ihy^ical and 
diemical .science, la.isides their direct hearing on the physiology 
,f lh(( human fraium have many collateral applications ‘■''‘'’’y- 
lav life as in, iiiatt('rs ndating to cleaiilim;ss, warmth, (dothiiif,, 
‘ V, . fl,e sir eo(jk('rv &c. In the third phuje, some kimw- 
|(’'dov'of\he Mind, whether attained by observation, by theory. 

‘T V Kdh cmijohied. « of value iu appreciating ^ 

kit ions and in the guidance and managemmit of tlmM. alioiit 
hsbn- of the course of Alfairs in the worh 
11V uriUd at by obs.u-vatioii and l.y historical and political 
genm-alb , k^ V' he .niidanco of our footsteps in the society we 

studies, IS essential to .he KUi'tai « oi o u ^ ..stimate of 

Liv.> in. Kftldy, whatxiviw stu ^ cad to^^^^ 

Evidemaa are oi iniport, tliu 
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of f UioB.- if it .oor.. v*iy i;;x 

torumifyuioTullessnuiehonaums. i 

the success .iifii-J-ent 

a';l:Avhy c„u.luc,,to hf.-ueu.ieus co-o,K-rfdK.u, .here 

at present the rule is <'-'-;'*“'’Vu;u.:s ehishe.l for the s.*,- of 
The peetiefil '‘'''I Voi.!H.se.l to the eonditu.iiK 
our lispu-fituius fin.l ul< | ^ ^ |j ,, ,,ur (litKeulties, Ixrth 

of the hn..wh-.lye uow dejiu h d- ' Yet, -.rs tiiese 

in iitifiiuiu^ it, fiu'l u>^ putting I , . ; 




niun-'- It, in i- - . , 

fdtt.ou.irh they .sheuM >»■’.'"’'lerfd.-ly lU'h^ 


o'd in, cfinnot 


he ,oxp.-ii'-d' t^'U. 5'>huf.u life. apXlLuTfiU^^ 

kuifw whit ;''‘-;,;\i'e\h...;^ .d tuet. N.fw, ti.o 

when we '.ov- t.. ,,|U.t t.i ■ . ^ p,,;|,„„,nf p, he p.uknl'sl 

e,apRi rfdn.^ eu. eu..». a of lu.pi.uiiss : pivu,V fur 

a"!mist, n Ifite ueoui.'’ 'eni' i ein lie .'iii'l <'‘'ui 

oversti-fiineft .leef.iniT ot wli.-il p us of ttie 

enjoy, -n.e -Ofow.^t uunfir.ul ■ O e..h tlu^ 

lumtan tieiilties. and , ntivsieal aud the meut:d laws, 

eonquei'iiiy tin- happint . i ■> • . . j p,]i,rii,u not too 

roo.; .oooy E,o..„no f 0 .fy:y 0 

■“tfo^do^e'ot o;v' l.o,,kotw^ .. ,:,H«..St.,o.EoVro- 

“f .ditiX' "eo.. of -yV;:;Y";£, k:!; 

IS 0 spo joi io.ilik y yj' -yp ,,f 0.0.1 for.II oo.oiul- 

fortuiiateterhajipuiess ti. . I . . • 1 , ; j , exnetuess with 

’^■‘xh-i hearings upon iriii-pini ss, '’‘’J';)’'/ 

:ni^i;:tXJuf.r:;.d;:::i'having ^ 

'^-rmate.er trarnin. an.nnstnu-tu.s can do - 

The horseinaii th,d h.i. , pyj, ni,,re at ease than the 

childhooil, IS not only m(ir.- elhf.u nt nut. m _ 


l: A tmuibg to inevitahle rostrait.ts, if ^foi^ 

years, and in the army. 

Such is tlio suninission of tiio so 
^cme hahituation of the priest to his artAcial mode of Wo. 
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8:'. 

It is on this principlo, that#.he child carefully trained to pru- 
uc.ntial and moral restraints, and so secured against the relapses 
5>f the negloftcsl otfspring of vice and poverty, is idaced, by that 
iact alone, on a vantage ground of happiness. 

The amusiuiiejits and amenities of life are only enjoyed to 
fiftrrr sjieeia! training. ....a 


lh( 


full 


■ ".1 .HU ,uu. I .-.iieiaiu warning. Even our games, spoits, and 
pastimes, must he tlie subject of instruction ; while the exercise 
and (mjojnient of the Fine Arts—Music, Painting, Elocution— 
involve the cost of special masters. Wliat are termed accornplish- 
mcnips an* artitieiakuul refined pleasures ; they are a pure addition 
to th(' sum of e^floyment, and have no other meaning. 

A very large in.iss of human jtloasure is mixed, up Vvith one 
sitiahilil v ; and mueh of onr education consists in litting us for 
sntm-eonrsi' with otluus ; the end Vieing to reduce the friction of 
aneultiva,ted minds as.sociating together, and to increase the plea- 
,smes of e(.-o])(a‘ation, synijiathy, and affection. 

All aeipiaintance with foreign langnagos maybe classed among 
the means i.vf jdeasnre. For people generally, they are the iuxnries 
of ( diieation. 'I'he ancient tongues iiitroduee us to a large fund 
of novel iiiijiressions ; the languages of onr conteniporarios open 
, an leWiiional held of fresh and varied interest. It may be doubted, 
iiowevi f, if the cost of the acquirement is repaid, in the ma- 
joritv of cases, by the advantage. 

I 1) Tastes may be formed and strengtbem'd by education, and 
.a ery taste that there are means to gratify, is a part of hai>piness. 
,Vn iiisfrui tor, or a. eompanion, may foster in us a taste for plants, 
for ednehidog)', for antiquities; the meaning of which is that these 
sevm-al ol.iecits find a greater resi.onse of joyful feeling. Mdiether 
■meh an ai-quirement is desirable on tlie whole depends on circnm- 
S| anees • ibo education thus bestowed must occupy a spaco in one .s 
liie and may iiossibly exclude some more valmiblo aeciuisition. 

I'dueation with a view to the ma.ximum of happinpss is a very 
•iff'erent thing from education to greatness, or the maxiimim of 
; lUcienev for sonu' irni-m-tant function. For happiness tastes and 
.n-complishmenf s should lie widely extended ; even it there be one 
l,.a.liim taste, it should not be exclusive ; the law of relativity 
forbids Ihc highest enjoyment to the monopoly of the mind with 
a simd(‘ subject. Yet such monopoly is the condition of 
ri'eatest vie-our of the faculties for some onc end. The mun th.a 
gHab .t n statesmanship, m business, needs to 

"T engrossed with his subject, as to be excluded from variety 
. rL' he may have the reward of his greatness in moments 
::i Ultmt supeirity, but he is liable to periods of protracted 

there is a natural constitution fitted for happiness, so there 
is without pajmg regarf 

;^;fgi:;e“?promtaence. K the natural sociabihty be great, the 
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LiTr„i .tat, ta ,v,..,i.i .»•■...... f 

s.ta‘s:,..«-«;;• -.y 

.. .-rt'lly '«;'»■ t V” 

ammnt 1h.- most iiur-oftaiit, oirouiustui.r.. i.s tiU.ti < y u 

To .l.TuU-a l.ont mulnptitu.loot , ,i. I. 

j:;;:::;, a,::roar..,, suitod ,o ,i,at,. i----‘>“2:: 

^ , i ^ 4- V. v« t.iM }i•iriu»>nr/niiJr‘ * < nui 

.. 

llu-'o^ista.'ii....'.f uusatistiod DksikK is, s.> far as ' 

h.ua.iness An otl,.rt of iutlomout must 

JiS ondoavouvto -dl-oss a d.-snv in;vra.o,.oaWo, .. ,vm 

cillior as -i.u.aliyt nursuit i.vas im iilo.n louuJiu. 

Mllnnad^rtho r.-sldl ..f tl.o first ah,.n.at.vo ; aotnaty m actual, 
is an'‘n;ahl'’w o,,. ..f ,,n,,ort.on t., h. 

valum «-o Lturailv ,,u,su.. h. <'ono nlua.nt u. the un.M of 

Av,th,ah. .iv,n. 

J,'d for a tnod,.-',... nalul^ronoo n, tie,..,, , tlmn. - 
bility Tier ]„.ol.r...ty ^an.l the 

dirditv an. not to }„obtaiiasl I'-xcoi.t at, .some oxbons, , an,, an. 

att'.iinaido in hifrln'i' 'loKToo.s aoconiiiiK to the rtssourcs at "“* < 
I,!,sal. Tlu. tronoral rule i.s uiaxu-onfly what " ve-v 

r<.|,iiiik <,f 8v<inov Smith, that ho was a hn]>],icr mah * 
ad.iitiona) gmnoatln.^ namo to him. S.icl, »t, 
iudirmont of thn ^roat mass ,,,f mankind, and t h. ft ^ 
oHoarly all their labours; some may be uidustnous trom otb 
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rncitivoR, but tbo poucral mnltitiKlc labour for money. And scarcely 
;ji.uy limit is adiiiitti^d to the jmisuit; it wouM seem as if, at no 
pitch of jKXiuniary fortune, farther .ac(niisition» were considorea 

futilh. * . . • 1 • -i 1 1 

Some of the consequener's of this principle in its naktid ana 

unqualified iispoct are undoubtedly gi'ave and luipalatablo to con¬ 
template. Whoever would wish to believe in somethmp; like 
equality amoiifr human beings, must rrwolt at a doctrine which 
proportions enjoyment to wealth, and assigns to the millions ot 
HiiiiJiind*.! lot: ine,(*inpatible with any tolerable share of h.appme.ss. 
Moreover, t<' cupidity, in the statement ot such a 

princiide. caunot. tmt seem dangerous to tlie sal-ty id I'ossessions, 
afal the order (jf society. Accordingly, moridists in eieiy ago 
have sougld to invalidate the .loetrine, by a counter " 

evils attaeb.ng to the possession ot great rielu^s. With some 
trutli, a i-ast: amount (d' exaggeration and rlietone lia,s 
fused’hiL, the atLek on ojmleiice. Tl.at tlui 

happy is a fa,c,t, that they are not Inqipiev than tin, l'*''-;^" 
un enable posifioii. Wh'altli multiplies the 

"1, ih<. pains of life ; and if it brings any evils peculiar to itself, 

• 'SSruSleuiptafion of 

,i xcitemenfs, wbieb msess.in > i.titud,' for business is necessa,ry 
well ;i.s A ctita _ ^ a ^ -.vivxltli ' tlicre maybe 

in .snioolh tlu' iiosses.siim anu eii,)o\ r .uaitely the disadvan- 

,,,dy t. a I’ertain grade ot aWdamim happiness ; but 

Then, are vices oi tin r. b ,,,,, v.ri,ucs 

,„ost of them are eipndly pos- 

,,f the poor iavourabb' to > -d' rpp,,t prime requisite 

.ihlcaiid still more Om lowest grades even o 

Health, is veay ,.,,„isters ha,ve demonstrated 

the scale oi 


to si ■do wdl' inir'^tWality "“1 sanctified by the usage 

fe, Vid Views 


siiiliife 

ibe interests ot otncis, 


■rifled, 

Wo 





ArrKNinx — ii appix 




and restrain our derfros for .dmt ■V'"; 

of such nets <<> be painful; althoivrl . „.lf.(,.nt»Jicfion t,> 

thciy niay H.coni^apnvah c If - uutun., and At all 

S^f‘dcl!!‘hf/ul urlm H, that uas.. would n^t virtu. , b.iutt 
8wali<nv.<a up ii. pl.'nsuro. it would b- vi, wed Miuply as pl,-aM.io. 
and often disannnivrd of, as oro'cssn-e and tending to i it t . 

\V(' Irivt' ,'ilr.ativ Sf ii, vuid.T what Iniiitatious VieuevoleiK-.' is 
a source of ploasinv'i p. 'i-id i ; tiu' main eoiiditiou brine m-ipnn 
Ltion in son... tVinn or oilier. There is nothing lutecsstlnly se 
rowaniine either in beneTolenee or in duty. As r^fitinls dntj ,.ttn 
wTmS oi ree also applies ; wliei, our absta,nine from 

w. otbev tiersons insures their abstannnp troiu injury to us 


injiin* to otlu'V porsoTis ni'juif 
wn huv(> the full valui' of our 
society to secure this kind of 
.make each one s ahstiiience 
Virtue then beeoim s happiness 


their abstaining' from injury to no, 
self-denial. It is the fieieiivour of- 
reeiproeitv, and in't only so. but to 
indi.spensitble to thtir ininiidiily. 
not bv nature, but V'V institution 


If aman ean reap, tl.e a.lvantaee.s of society without j.ayiny: tin 
cost h. b happy in his vice, and would be less happ.i m Ins virtue 
' it is one of the eifeets of moral (raiump: to , route 
feelinir to whatevi-r society deems wroiip ; viee is 
nainfu! nssoeiations. and virtue is the only re-ad comput.ibm nitl 
Such essentially ,s Conscience. The person trained 
to a^iich intensity of tln-se f,a.lin.',s is miable b, 
thintrs really delightful, if they am torbnhleii oy (.onseuin 

remaining eireiunstam-e that spoils tlm hapi;iti^s of 
doing wrong is the e.xistenee of a certain amount ot >>! '• < >; 

mitimal disinterestedness, in e:a-h one s ooust.t uUon. I he . lb e 
sympathy is to make one shrink from the inthdinn o olumm 
pi^n andto neutrali/e. in some degree, the pleasure ot loUowi.u; 
out a natural bent at tin- exj.ense ot misery to others. 

But for ihese tlin-e <-ireuiustanees,-sure retiibutioi., ^ 
ciatioiis of moral training, and a tund ot ivitural 
neglect of duty would, to all uppearance, be the diieet rou t 
hSiincsH If we look to Ihi; facts, and not 1,. what we wish am 
cndLvourlobringals,ut, we find that tim haiipiesi man i.s not 
the man of highest virtues. Imt he that can , ["''[p-si 

f-itv and immunity, at a, uiodcrate outlay, lo rca.i/.e th gi . t- 

standard of the time, neither rising above nor 

we should make our virtues apparent and «howv. J"' 

them lit the least sacrific- tn ourselves; wewhould have o - - 

ciatioiLs svith duty, as well a,s our natural sympathies, only 

moderate degree of .strcnglh. ii,,.)- u-itli 

It is thus in vain to identify virtue with j.rudeiice, that u w t 
haT.pu e,s8. Duty is in part, and only in part, coincident w. 1 
cnli'mcnt. To form men to the highest viijlucs, wc 
ti) other motives than* their happiness, to the t 

terested conduct so often alluded to. It will then appear that 
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very great.'virtue is otftm opjjosod to happiness; the applause 
bcstow<!<l on. the suhliiuely virtuous wan is hy way of waking 
good a de.tlgmicy. , 

"lilie Imjl^nncss of Rklioiov, in its relation to a future life, is 
noteoHiiianildeto any of (.In-e.njoyuienis of this life, lint .as e-spe- 
rienred throngli tln^ sensibilities ol our coninion nature, it may bo 
not iwproperiy l.roughl into the e.owparisou. The religions aff<:e,- 
tions grow up' like, any others: they are niuro or less favoured by 
natural i.’.oiislttutidit, cAKirislKHl by cxureisf!, and ecbotMi from all 
veneriit'«l ol.jiiets and sywLols. TIk^ religious fears ,a.r ovircome 
by flu' saimt i;|f.vs*of our as any otlu^r foars. Tlio rosaitinf^ 

haitl.iiies,s is life j.redoniinanee of the affw.t.ions oeer the tears. 
•Mie pleasures of devotion iiave their fixed amoiiiit, in (tieli mdi- 
viiiual, like the ileasiires of knowledge or of tine art. 

The seenving of llaiiimiess in any coiisuleralle degreo Mip- 
poS(«i MKTllo!), ora plan of life, wall e.one.eived, and steadily ad- 

• bored to. This Is only to apply to the 

TuT.ossarv inth<^ siibordiiiati']iursan,sof lloalth, \\ c< jit, ot 1' 

led-ai. Eaeh *ne must (lioose wliat i.leasmais t.o o ow ‘"j ' 
desires to ■j-’l'l''jjjindividual hd. Misc<m<;eptions^ of 

• ’ it-iiortUHH' of moans, su(.:e.uiiibiiig to passing im])iilsos, are 

mids, Igiiortuiei OI me,Ills, vie.tim of siicli weakmssscss 

of energy 

system; >t >:’ • ,, p.w'insi.anees wbore enjoyment is 

happiness. Tln.e , . .leeiiients being lave.urable, 

attained witboiit i,r wealth, without a thought 

vinit.theyiuustisllnT.isinie |,efore, and 

Ihe insadents. A ‘fto O’^ 
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ArFENDIX—CLASSlFICATIOJiS OF. THE MIStA 


— Clas,<ificat!Oni-- of fho Mind. 


the INTELLECTEAL l’OV.'EUS. 

1. THOMAS Al'VlNAS. 

Firrf. Powers precA'iliii'; till' [uti'llii't. 

_Yf.iiei ATIVJS. 1. Sirtriliiin : 2. lirinrih; .>. irnrrainm. 

I'l.—E xteknai. 8ex.sics (ti%'f in imiuljcrV 

in._l.MKliXAE 'Sf.AsES. 1. I'oiiinifH AiJisr (till' SfYise Uiaf 

onniTiares luiil ilistin^jnislics the olijiT'fs uf tin i .i ■ < usi s, . 

2 Lonootoo.: MM.onUro : ilisoenniio: u, i.t-I.-rts what is liot 

reveiilcU liy till-st'iis.'S, as the I'lnuity i.t the w..It to the shu p]i 
1. i iHrUiiliiitr P'-iiUTiisi'iTicr'. 

Heconi'lh'. The Intellect—(■ 0 Uil,nslI.L^ 1. ‘/' .e-ri/ ( ’•<“ ’-'■^'■ntii n 

oroonseiwat.on ol sye/,y ; 2. I! .. 

luiactol'thcinfelkrt;, •!. hot!. ynoOr.y au.l .'.yieftc/wT Ivea-son , 

2. HEitriKKT .'Tirunn.-v. ■ . • i . 

Ilis elas.sificatioii is i.iixeii, ami we cive it as it stands, iiimiui- 

ing Emotions as well us Iiitelli et 

I, _Xa-I'I'KAI. iNsll.Nel (explained under lue lilstotj el In 

tuition. All]lendix B,. . , l,,. U.i.t 

II. -LviEliXAl. Skase, h /.ecryer.c/ having im t.lnsuul 

antece'diTits, a.s joy. love, hope, trust; . ' •o,ce;oO, ,iri ^ 

the hnnoo-f.i d.ungeT, thirst. Ivisl nielaiiehols A' .) .^-e ■ ’ 

feelings y'li/i e/v-o'O' infrti J, meludmg e.-rtaiii ph .esuies aii.l J.^im 

derived from external olijeets: 4. e/i o’i''" >. c,,.... f,,r 

III —ExTEK-VAI. .'^EASK.s, not eoniimd alonidlv to hvi 
there are as muiiy .senses as there are re r.i,/m in the ol.jeets 

PAP_DlscriiSl'.s, which is the lueulty ol intelh.e.t jiuijier. 

* oA.ssrse!. 

I. —.''E-N'SK. 

II. —i'llANTASV. j. , : 0-0 ■) />, 

_iNTKLJ.Eor. 1. A/'frt /ii I'lKin of tieit or hjarits , te - 

flediwi : and .'i. f.’oewK/ay. 

4. TlleMlS KFll'. 

1. r^Vrmf/ iShsis ; ‘J. Mri„unj : or Siujldo Ajipre- 

nension; 4. AhAnotiio, hNominalisni and Betilisiii i; ,i .hid-pnent 
{Ei.'*Kt Truths i; i>. /Vuse.,oay (Ifemoustration and I’rohaVde Keasou- 

iiig); 7. 'Paste, 

r>. nuGAi.i) srrwAKT. 

1. tV»..<cm//swss ; 2. Krl'rnnl I'.r. >pti,;, : ;{. Atlnitum; 4. on- 
lejitimi: AhAriiiti'ni : <1. Asmk'ihI io,, i/ Idoii : 7. Munory: 

IinaijiiMii'/n ; ft. lieaavitinij (taking uj' Eog-ic). 

C. THOMAS IltlOWN. • , 

. I.—ExTEltA-At. AEFf-tTIONS. Ai-osation; 2. Oripirno AMM. 

* IP—iM’EUNAi, Ai'FECTlONS. 1. Jntdk'iual Alat.H. (1) biinple 
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Rii"frcslioii laws of*Associ|tI<i«); iirul (ll) I’elativo RupigostioTi 
(Coini)urisi)ii, llcseiublaiice). 2. The. JCinviioas (given in detail 

afterwards'l, , 

. • 7. STK W. HAMIT,TON. 

Sir W. Hamilton ('nniiiorates six faculties;—1. /’rrsci.'af.nv 
(tlm Smises and Se]f-c,onscioTisn(!ss); 2. Voiimative {itiere rete.ntion 
in till'mciHoi y); d. yA/e-ei/iO'Mv (depends on the Laws of As.soci- 
ation'i; 1. y.'/eterrdare (Abstraction and Eeasoning); o. Rrymep.- 
/((fice"; 1 niagdnation); 0. Jlnjulutiv:: (tlic faculty of a priori tiutlis,. 

• * *8. SAHUET, UAII.EA'. 

J 1. Throiojh ihr Holmes; 2. N^ot te.vougli the 

Si'JinoH i /ofrospeiiimi), . 

• 11 wrivixo buviug idea,s or mental ropresentatioiis. I. 

Loneeivinr oolhuol ,,oliei,lnol rorn„„ifio,i; 2. Con<-c-v.ng «'«(/«vwb- 
rvUi^il r, Ilion ; J or eoneerving under new eom- 

binaUj ^p ,p, rvidairr, and 2. vHhoid opolnicc. 

11',' 1. Roiiihiijnit, and 2. DciwiisintUvr. 

HKKV.KKT Si’F.NOKH- . 

Ur. Spencer defines ooy,iUo,m as 

, , fe,-lines and elassili(!S them as tollows , 1.. / usui 'iino 

„..„i,.,u,s (loeabrn.g iigbt of m, 

!:;:nS.nngs;!:;f:did;^^^^ 

•::;5:::Jr,;^\or:ned\r:”^^^ 

Int'i.iwT. 1. _ d diflerem^e; 2. W«n- 

1 . uat ndd UaoMoouess. 

/ordy, or the sense of agreement, .ma 

' M llK r.MOXlONt:^. 

1. KFll>. 

llis Aefive Towers are ^f.hlsUnd; 2. »«?«<■■ 

1 _-M H TuiNen I.E- ' /es • 2. Jlcshrs (Power, 

"HE'£™«'dS™ve»- l.ses>-;2.e.<5. 

o, mjaAi.n L i 

1..Lower, Rupenority); 


to 
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APPEWjlX—CIASSmCATIONS OF MIND. 


Cheer fahii'fx 


3. THOMAS BROWN.' 

I.-IMMEPIATE, by ^^lurwt,rr>. : 

Vrrf and Chduees ■ ’ontinned EAistoneo. 

III.-4 uosl'Kcmh. 1. r - r ^vmTtu-n, «.lory. 


I U I. A t I • J [ ' • • • 

-1. K.ri‘< 't‘lCofi ; i>. A nliei/i'lti(>:l. 


Illlll 


1. SIR W, HAMIl.TON. ^ 

w Traiuilton lias, lifst, Sru.-afions ,ino iivo , 

; N.„„l s...,,n.llv ihoSontiniontsorintorualfool- 

■ irKami'scnsa(i.ms_ .uni. _ , ’ j ,,.'rui.; ('oNrF.Mri..\'nvK-, 

'f r'inn ' o/' sulJua.' fanuUn.s. including 

oil.'-.' :-»r‘ ... .. 

tlloso of l:lll!')iu<ih<'ll Mlrll-r. 

Thoso of fbo /o’.;Enaii . 

Scionno. and tlic L'ratilioatnm ot a. 
and SulfHeiitjt ari-o from tin- ]inu! 
the TTndovstanding. 

II.-.-Tm; 1 ’i:.\.:TK:.'.i. ti cung 

(IIunffiT and Tliirsf. Ij.ialldug. 

Koposi'. &o.) : d. The Cur.inenA 
ration of the ; d. ■ >ia' 

I'er/erlioii 


,'svinnn-lrv, I 

ly’ Wit. tln' l 

l.iptiii 
oinTUiv 


M. 

it 


uitv in X.ariotyi: 3 . 
oasiioo* of Tnitli and 

-ns to Kn'is'. lieoiit'i 

I h.i Imaginatioiijarni 


; ivlato' 
SotTotV, 
(./' one /’ 
inloncv 1. 


,, 1 , ^e! f-I'n e. real ioH 

li.idilv p'dii. AtiKinty. 
,.,g, Thi I'rterr- 

ivaol-s iierefpinint and ' 


id .•). Tho M'o-o! 


/' 


//. no 


! to 
/;- 
,rr / 
ftiir, 


his 

‘I ill 
itin 
O f. 


arr.uiU''iiH'Th 

iirhinurily 
such Jfc>' 


- .i| _ /t--r'y/WS'a/'chc'' f 


(T,. 


i;ni, ('ontonl- 

Ciidorstfind- 
,(s and 


■a IIfriu.'R'1' sit.n.'I'i;. 

Air. Sjx'nf'f-TS I'lassilioation niiis paiai 
of tho intollootua! inovors. ! 
nalloil Soiisation.s; 2. /V..- -do.'o 
tho sini].l" oniotions. as 'lorror 
those Toused'^iya ih-sorijitivo ) 
siK.h as I’roporty. Jnstioo. 

U. KAN'I. 

y_SEN.srors, ooniiiig Ihr.aigh - 

meiit', or-i. /aoiyoi'd'..;; (Tasto). », .,f th. 

II—LvTF.r.t.KOif,\L, iron! 1. th<. . 

ing: and 2. fh- Clea. oi tiio lioason. Jlojakos the 
/•iisnious ftndor the Will. 

1 HKKlCXliT. 4 TL» 1 ! 1 

SS'S^S:;, o-o... »;;;> o-s-Ss ^ 

Finding, .''liiooost ‘"/7'dtd foolin'os (Expoctalion, 

Weakness): 2, the .sywnni or com]>lv((kil loi.lin^.s y... 

A-stomslnni'iit, Doubt, &(:.). Ido-her or 

IL.-Ut,'AUTAT.VE. 1. I ooln.es Shetlr, the 

^edual feelings and I'robalnlitj;, tlu d-lht t 

rfjfTiS, the lleligious. 
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^vr/mdli/. Complex JSiuotiOTal Blades. 1 TjTOSF into 
Donation (I)(*iro or Aversion). 1 . hyiiqudhHi,. leoliii^ , - 

Lotli Koisiijil and Ideal. „ , 1 .-,,, 'vn v riON 1 The 

in.--.BfATES in'.STISd ON AN ONOANIO ‘' ' 

Uiajumiiim or mood o! mind, tom;, or geiiei.i i * > 

S.^scnmcm.rn 

-Sl'.NSE 


INVOT.VING 
.Love, 


2. tlu; 


I.- 


m FEmNG. l.C 0 Tim;eledivith r«s<«ev: (H, ,iUh. 

u„„,v..r \'; eV - On/eed (feelings of Bpnciiil Bensi), 

Depression, jlnngei, o,e.), -• -K ■ 

;i. Nee.';' (Tein])i‘r (ir lug 1 spin s. Ideas from Sce.se 

hwn .d-sihin {Vhy^<^d^ acynri.y K:m,v- 

fn'Iui'J!-:- 


th< 
0. L 


Ili;lh<r 

'/e/io..-' 


- ,, (( 1 ... LAWS OV ASSOCIA '1 IO.V. 

I Jf T +1 A -Tm‘ t of nssoiniitioiii 

,i. Arisfille had grasped ■ I ,,rise a,s the se.juel ot a 

. ..verv mental movement is A,„(,r'uaVh//, ( 

e..,tjnn other.’ He r/,;i,,,l ,.xnosit,ion of them. 

1 Vah'/aihh h"'t K'ves sniit a. Phantasm e.onipre-^ 

•J. Onloviea.s A ives. ultenmi representan.. 

hensa. si aherul nim la.e^ the eo- 

Uamilton s held,-t'S . • , (< l\hat ' ' , 

;t llohhes gives ti e hnv ' \ or eonsequeiK.e .it W > 

e-"’""''''P:":h.XSiV«-e .a- 

time when tin ) .H' .,md Kllee.t. ^ ^ ^\^,ssoe.ia 

tioii in e>'< atmg' P^ i,i, illustratiom uiidiranj L. 


oiple? 


-SlHtSolS;. 

a«.- »■ 

resemhh-, ‘tl In ception of other - carries llm 

’SS'' i. »**ea 

thoughts to till. 
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'J'J 

* ’ 

with it (hthor in jilaoc or time.’ T^p (’oiiipiniiKl pTiihnice (1) Co¬ 
existent quiilitiivs ; (2) Cnnsi'and I'itl'cct ; (;i) Order. 

7. Iteattie lias—jl. /iisruihiiinei', ' one event or .storydeads iis to 
tliink of another tliat i.s like it’; 2. t'anlr'iridi/ : li. (or 
I'in'iiit!/, ‘ when tlie idea oee\irs of any jilaee with which we are 
acqnaiidr'il, we an- ajd to jias.s, hy an ea.sy and (jiiiek transition, 
to those of the ad joiiiinc'jilaees, of I he Jiersons \sdio livi'there, Ac.'; 
-I. Coe.o (ttiii Kji'id. [The statements of Oer.ard tmd iieattic arc 
very iinjierfeet. ] 

s. 71 ai'tley h.as iin]\’ t Mete/a(/>/, winch lie^ ex])ress(Ti tlyis. 

‘ Sensations .are assoei.ated ’ivtieii lle ir im|ii. s-ioiis either made 
j'.rceisely ;it tin- same instant of time, or in i fie eonfie^uoiis .siic- 
I’essfvc instants.’ Association is thus synchronous or sneces.siwa * 
ft. Jaiih's .Mill fedhiws 1 i a it icy s s( at eiiicnt. " t liir idi as spriiip; 

U]i or c\is! in (ho order in wliieh flic sensations existed, of wliich 
they art'the I'opics.' lie propeity oiijocts (o niakiny eansatidii ii 
disfiiiet principle, hut is tnisiieec.ssfnl in j-Ps aKeiiqit to rosolve 
KeSrifihiance into (.'onllyutfy. t ea/riof an.ses yeiieral]\ from tt 
riviti c/.>,/»7,r.'e * 

lit. Itiiyaid Stewart herein f--llowiny Ihid,' ohseiycs that the 
eausi s of As-ocialion arc so diverse that they can hardly,-lie 
rediieeii to a tew heads. Init eiinnierafes as ol)% ious inoiies of eon- 
neeti HI, A’lo ee'.ene-e-[inetiidiny , I../i/y ( ..ntntrr tu, l ea', dy in 
time and plaei-; he adds lo- h-ss olo ions nnnfes. ( ,o;,.. and .h'/ff'-t, 
.I/o/;..s and /d-e's, /'rieoosand te de-ce,s, 

11. ’I'iioinas lliaown mentions < < nf>'u, AtaO'/.,'a.'^'dn(ludiny 
Arii)h«i,i), iim! ifo/oo.'. hot tliinks tl.t-;, may ho red need to fine 
(expression : all .Suyyestnm Ids word for ssoeiatioii) mav depend 
on [irior eo-exi'teiiee. or on imniooiate proximity of feelinp's [mit 
of oldoets'. 

12. Sir M’. llaiiiillon !rivi s (he followiny as hnrs of 

ment.a! snceession. 1. ■ The Law of . t •-e-ei/i///.v or /'o,.;,s,/,A- f P- 
.''i/i/fp tleinylits t,\ (he sane' meni a] * sulijei'l s are as- 

sociahle. er cajiahle of sne-yesiiny i-aeli oiiu-r. 11.-- 'riu- Law 
of Hi/'< f,tuni or Ihrii't In ih’iiJn-'ii,i‘i . ■ --Thoi|o;})|,s eo-identieal in 
modification, Ltit liifh riny in time, tend to .siiye-est eai h oilier. 
ML—-’the Law of A'o/fa'i y,' 0 ,',e/;. of /dese,.;, AA/J<r< , ov (if 

I iii-i; :—Theaiyhts once eo-id('ntieai in time, are. however 
dill'erei.t as nn titai nioih s, ayaiii snyoesti\'e of e.'ieh (.tlier, and 
that in life mntiia! or(i('r vliieli thev oriyil^illy In Id, 

His .Spo'in/ /,aa s are 1 hose .I. 'I'ie' 1 iii w' of Hmnhir.i ;—Tliinys 

ihonyhts resenihliiiy ('iieli other hi' liie iesem 1 ilaiii'e simple or 
analoyii.ial; ;o'e inntimlly Miyyestive, ,Since ri'semliliny luoiiitica- 
■tioiis are. A/ vi. in tin ir n soinhliny poinls, nji nti' iil, they call up 
(':i('h otli(.‘r .'(('('ordiny to thi' Law of Itejict it ion. ’A. The I .aw (.if 
t'lni'riirif. TV' 1 .aw of ' 'iitiiljiiirin i/, emlirai'iny Cause and Kit'i'Ct, 
Vi iiolc and I’urt.s, HuUstaiice and Altrilrute, Sign and Signitied. 



CONSCIOUSNESS. 


— MeO'Hinrjs of carlahi Teri.i. 


(.'oNSf'TdT^sXKSs. Tills Ttiiiy bo eonsiibirisl tbo IcsuIItic: term ot 
Moiitul Sc.ioiKS' ; iiJl Uk' most subtle (listiiietion.s anil 1lie most 
(jebat.eil i|uestioiis are iniavoiiliibly coniiocted witli it . Tli“ emjiloy- 
menl,iit (lie word in this treatlsi! liiis been, a.s far a„s possible, con¬ 
sistent with tlie views niaiiitalned as to the fondaniental nature of 
I’l^'eepfion aiid ^tnowledj^u', 

^ iSonie adi’^jita'O' may be irained by abriei review of the various 
sl)>;iiilieations of the tei'iii. In ]io))idar lan<;iia.t>-(y oi- tiire.- 

^'radations of meaning may bi' traced. In one. ehiss of applica¬ 
tions, eonscioiisne.^s is mental life, a.s opposed to torpor oi' iuscn- 
sibility; the loss of coriscioiisness is mental e.siinction for the 
liu’e: while, on the other hand, a, more than (irdinary 'ahefab.ess 
and eMci1ement*is a. heighfeiii'd form of consciousness. In a, scconu 
class of meardngs, t he subject ive slate, as oiJjKi.sed to the objectivi:, 
is mori-paitii^ularly intended ; when a, ]icr,sou is said to be mor¬ 
bidly or eseossivelv' eonsrions, there is indicated an cxccs.sivc 
att-kiition to tlm fcclinns and the tliouLdils, and a slender anaunit 
of occU)jation with outward tilings. It is tliis meaningthai deter¬ 
mined Itcid and Stewart to apnly tbe naiiie to the. distin(-'...ve 
fa.eiilty of till'mental philosopher, in cognizing operations ot the 

'""''if las# ooncrallv maintained, the second me.aning he too 
nafnev! tlfisHs no allermdive but ro a,bid.i by tlie lirst m-i,,o.v 
eomprebensive meaning. In this inse, the birni i.s the wide.st ni 
• 1 , l.lhisoo'nv- nay more, if consciousness is the oid\ ]) 0 s- 

of mankind. The sum of all e/mseiou.snes.ses is flic sum of ad 


” ie-sS.. 

: Iddidoi::: lldifos ".eg »< mg; 


seiihir e-\(Ttion, and in ihc 


the term ' Seiisafioii, ne.\ . ^ (tonseioiisness, has hceii 

A angular ‘ ^ndbyiltc Germans aim. ,w um- 

tal eiiiin bySir\i. llaiinlfoii, .iml y , , f.ased on the 

I'ialU : tKt>""'.v. <1'^" t;J,ble, only through 

knowing or intellect mil wn feel ; we areplT«G 

laiowhslg... ^Ve , ip „ot the intensity ot a 



appendix—MEANINGS OF TERMS. 

1 t 1 if * if iR tlio nature of monttil excite- 
liavingr some kiiowlwlse o memory. Furtbor, any 

merit to leave some trace ^ itself ' it may also however, 

strong emotion ca and (litninisli the suhjec- 

lead attention awaj tiro knowledge or attention 

tive conseiousucss. On is not its foundation. If 

im.r.' iiro „ 1 . ll'.iii'!! t’*’ 

„ i, ,„.»t ,„.™.l,ml . hj ”. 7 , 

th ■ wav ..f diserimination, agr.-ement, oi 
or l.ttle ^ ^ f notions of the miml are so mterwoven and 

memory. Iif it alt i.ossihh' to tind any one ah.so- 

implieated that it is sc.u . . ’t he all Feeling, without any 

Intelyahuieru Its oxere.s, ^u a\l Will, without 

share ot an intelh <1“'' j nearest aT.proach to isolation is in 

either feeling or intelh t. lie ^ th Auoment of its highest 

the objective ««'««'"'■ oeeupution. 

engrossment, is aim x( s ,,,.,;,,ncr- of various contrasting phcno- 

.o. <«» 

“'rs,rp™ 

a mental fact. I'"'- ‘ ,.,.tin'i a series of nei^i' ci#i-cnts, 

to be—the action ot light on th , viscera; while the 

and certain .r or subji-ct state accompanying 

r;;,"' ;!!hi v “> 

. T 1 - „ tire si rii tlv mental lact. 

in its application, to ”« simuy subject con- 

2 . In the great wurtrast « ^ ,i„, ,,,,0 and the 

seioiisncss. the word transitions- between tbe two 

other. jnokiii" at a tK.'autiful prosimct. the mind 

in actual srf^isatioii. In lo'>K‘n^ ..ititude to the other : while 

passes, by tits irn^^aHs nun ^ ^iUi the 

engrossed with the ' ’ng . obieetive; when conscious of 

colour,s of the scene, the attitu t - ^ J ^ Sensation 

the pleasure, the attitude is ^'d.jecdiv • ^ ow t m 

applies to both attitudes; "'m this last case, 

between the sensitive and tlm co^^^^ appliorl to the knowlefc 

giving functions. the exercise of tSe 

I--!'*'”"’ 

mediate, or acquired perception. TTamilton enunciates 
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ineaiunp: of wliich is {liat more the mind is subjecti-vely 
engaged, the b'ss the objective attention, and conversely. 

In S(‘nsation, past e.xperienccs are inextricably woven with 
aprt !sent impression ; a circumstance tending to confuse the boun¬ 
dary line between Sense and Intellect. Wlnm wo look at a tree, 
the ptresent consciousness is not the bare result of the present 
stimulation, btit that combined with a sum total of past impres¬ 
sions., In short, tlu; mind’s retentivcncss overlays all present 
eih^cts; and what seems sensation is an actual stimulation mixed 
with nutuory. , 

h'arther, ai^jjn Sensation we must be conscious of Agreement 
am? of llith'renee, which are also intellectual functions, it is clear 
*6iattliere (;annot be such a thing as Sensation (in the cognitive 
iimaning) without proe.(?sses of the Intdlcet. Hence the question 
iisto the origin of our Ideas in Hense, is charged with ambiguity; 
, vet fnany of t he arguments in favour of Innate Ideas are founded 
’ on the supposition that the experience of the Senses excludes such 
intellectual elements as Lilnness, Unlikmioss, Equality and I’ro- 
jHirtion ; whereas it is impossible to exclude such attributes from 


the perceptive process. 

liiU-SE.N'i-vnoN and IIethesenta'I'iox. These words are made 
by wme metapbysirians, the starting point in tbe exposdion of 
Ihf! niiiid. Tlio iiidiciitod liy ihmi liave been full> 

reeoe-niz(‘(l in tbe ])resent work, although under other names. 

‘Presentation’ and ‘Intuition’ are applied to spify the 

individual or ‘■ .1 ,, form an abstract or general 
when, - r'yXdM^thongh that may be in an 

eoneeption of a mrclc, ui ^ npresentaiion, he in a 

individtiJiK we an' said to I .^ So far tlic distin\on com- 
state of r.prcsc,durii‘,‘ ^ in it4 extreme 

di.ies vvith the flic general or abstract, 

fom of i,i subjective cognitions. An 

'I'he distinctum ‘"l«>‘l'y ^ fpe refecting on it, when past, 

actual fit of anger , ■Jl^on, the other a t/wuffH. 

is representative. Ihe ‘S'*, p knowledge is also* termed 

The Presentativo ‘ the one is know’i m 

Immediate; '^othteg The individual circle 

itself the other through fpe general property is 

ooked aTls known by an art, tee g . 

Inoi^i mediately through Bomo^ sensation is what is 

difltmguiBbteg the theoncs ot 
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is Presentationism; bo holds that the consciousness 'of external 
reality is immediate like the consciousness of colour, touch, or 
resistance. 

Presentation thus corro.sponds to Sensation in the third meaning 
above given; a mode of consciousness, however, whicdi is sup- 
posable only, and not a matter t)f fact. What we b(dleve to be a 
present .sensation is, in roiility, a complicated product of past and 
present imj)ri'.s,sions, a resultant of numerous shocks of diirj,‘rcnce 
and of agreement. 

Pee.soxai. Identity. Much controversy has been wised on 
the question as to our per.sonal or eontinuul iilenj^ity. iSouie of 
the ditticiilty ari.ses from the ambiguity of tlu^ woi^ds iSamen<^s^, or 
Identity. There are degrees of .saiiu'Ues.s; we call two tree.s tlr^ 
same, merely because they are of one .species. The sort of 
identity, or amount of saniene.s.s, intended, under jcer.sonal idcaitity. 
i.s when we call an individual tree.' thc! .sanii' throughout its whole 
oxistenca-, from gc-nnination to tinal decay. A' human body i.s 
c-alled the .same, or idcmtical, through its whole' life, in spite of 
important diversities; for not only arc' the acluW jiarticles rc'- 
peateclly changed, but thc' ]'lan, or arrangcmicait, of those' particlccs 
i.s greatly alterc-d in the dilVcTcnt stages. A bloch of marble, a 
statuca a building, rc'tain a much higher identity, than a jclant or 
animed. 

In living bc'ings, therc'fore, ujd)rokc'n continuity is thc' fccatiirc' 
of the sameiic.ss. The I'lngli.sh nation is cadled the same nation 
down from the- Saxon timc'.s. The' identify of thc^ fciitcj Statc'c# 
of America wcutld pirobably be counted from the date of the Icnde- 
pendencc', which shouvs that: an unbroken jcolilicad .sy.stem i.s thcc 
ide;a that w'e form of naticuial identity. 

It i,s, however, in the mind, or subjective life, that the: cpiestion 
of samcnc'.ss is most .subtle' and p<‘r]>h-xcd. Tln re' arc diflc're'nt 
mode.s of expressing the- ideaitit y of a being endowe'd with mind. 
One i.s the ija'ion of a jiersiste-nt .saZ/sho/'r elistineet from, and under¬ 
lying allpassing moods of con.scion.sue.sev—of b'cling, thought, 
and will I a jiennanent thread, holdin<_r toge-ther the variable! and 
shifting manife.stations that make our mental life'. Of such u sub- 
stanes! there can be leo jiroof e>ffere'd : it is ])ure!ly hyjiothctiead. but 
the hypothe.si.s has be;en found satisfactory to many, and Ims Imk.'U 
e;on.side!red a.s sedf-evide-nt or iutiiitivc'ly ce ittiin. lierkcley, in re- 
pudiatir^j a substratum e,f mutte-r, maifti.aine'd this liyjiothetkavl 
groundwork of mind. Hume eleecline'il both entities; rc'solviug 
matter and mind alike into the se'eju(ine!i! of c,on.se!ious statyp. 

Loe;ke e.xpressed the fimt of idc'utity a.H the ‘ conscion.sne'»H of 
prc.sent and past actiou-s in the; pejrson to wliom thc'y bc'long.’ 
Person ‘ is a thinking, intelligcint beina-, that has reason and ree- 
ilejction, and jan consider itself a.s itself, the siinie thinking being, 
in diff'ereent timc.s iind jdaccs; which it dejcs oidy ley that eomscious- 
ut!8s which is in.se;parable from thinking.’ ‘ Ifjpr, sincee e;onscie.)u.sn*H8 
always accompaniejs tlAiking, and is what makees every one to bo 
wBh» each calls ‘ self,’ and thereby distinguishes self from all 
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other thinliirig beings ;*iii this alone consists personal identity ’— 
(Essay,-Book II., chap. 27). * 

Locke has been attacked on various grounds. Krst, by Butler 
and others, for holding that consciousness makes self; the objectors 
holding the view first stated, that the personality is something 
pricjf to and apart from the consciousness, as truth precedes and 
is distinct from the knowledge of it. Ileid considers it very strange 
that jiersonal identity should be confounded with the evidence 
that-we have of our personal identity, that is, with consciou.sness. 
We mu#t be the same, before we are known to be the same. Self 
is ^ne thing; the cognizance of self another thing. 

•In the second place, Locke’s view has boon supposed to lead to 
lie absurdity that a man may be, and not be, at the san;f time, 
the person that did a particular action, namely, something that 
has entirely passed out of his consciousness. Consciousness is fugi¬ 
tive*: personality is enduring and consecutive, ’'’his ol joction 
might have beAi fenced by introducing the potential or possible 
conscjjpfciess along with- the actual. Any experience tha,t has 
ever entered iito our mental personality retains a link, stronger 
or feebler, with the present, and is within the possibility of being 

reproduced. . , n ■ , 

criticism is that consciousness is coniouiHu'd with 
. Lochc, liowcver, understood consciousness in a large 
meoiliug) as containing the memory of the l>ast, as well as the cog- 
Tiirn.Taan A,nf the actual or prcisent. Yet ho ought to have adverted 

•toiHe 


iioii between present and roTuembered states, as vital 
ia/tliUS^U^Bliion. The best nietapliyshuaus agree that the questitm 
at ispw involves the nature of our behrj rv. nieuiory (see, among 
others, Brown, Lect. XIII,). Wo have ct'rtain states that we call 
presenti actual, immodiato, as in the consciousness of a present 
Hg htj sound, or taste. We havti another class of experiences when 
thpHft ftfiepts are no longer supported in the actual, but rouienibered, 
px retained in the ideal; with them is involved the U^ief that they 
sure not nierely what they ai'e now, hut are also the ’^mains or 
produptA former states of the kind termed actual; mat they 
SomehO-W represent an experience in past time, as well as consti¬ 
tute an OSpperience in present tim^^ 

r;], This niemory and belief of the past is not fully exhausted by 
mere contrast with the present; there is farther contained in 
the Ofd^ly sequence or successi^tfi of onr mental states. liHch 
i^yieih of file past is viewed as preceding sonu; things also past, and 
vucceeding others. The total past is an orderly retrospect or 
everything has a dofinitc place. 

ttnsjhe fact of unbroken succession enters into identity in 
i$bc"nxOntal personality, as well as into the identity of a plant, or 
I;;#, society, or a nation. The mind, however, is sclf- 
'ag; and jireseives its history from a,n early date; the 
prior to each one’s earjiest recollection of self, is only 
like a tree; the parents and others are the testimony^to 
' don of the individual in th o years of mental incompe . 
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Al'l'l’NIUX—OF 'I'liliMF. 


Tlic Bclit'f in jSIi'iiun’V nm v iirobably lie icijanlcil'iis simi(lin>,' 
at an.' jvniov,^' from an ■ultimiito mw of flu- min.l, na^n.'ly tin. 
law that ronn.'ots Bolii-f with oi.v Sj.ontan.H.us ami \oluntiiry 

*Fuli m'olloot'i.ni of anvfhiiifj iissifrns if its i.oint in fho slivam 
or sucr.'ssion. This is the .lilhT.'nc- lutwc.-n mi'ni..ry ami in' i<n- 
niilion: both aro i.loiil as o]i]>osc.l to im sont a.tuiibl v; th.-y arc 
fa.-alti.vs of tho concroto as ..j.i.osoa to abstiaction ; but luyuory 
oan, amt imapnati.ui oannot, iin.l a, .h't.Tmniat.' plauu tor its 

t.bio. ts in tho rontiiuuais rccoril of tho muntal litr. 

' .St'its’i'AXri;. This woi'.l may bo viowo.l, says ll 'inilton, oitl.ol 
as .lorivoirfr.im ' subsist.'lalo.'' what subsists by its. lf, or troiii 
• substaml..,’ what subsists in its a.:.-i.t.'Uts, b.-mo th.. basis . . 
ilualiti.'s or uttribut.s. Th.' tw.i .l.nvatmus oom.- t.. t.io siim.- 

*'"'comm.m lautmair.' has always s,.( forth th.' ,'oulrasf ,,f tub- 
stun.'.' aiai .|uaHtv .'V attribut,'. But S'- ,'v, rytlm.o that w.- himw 
.an .'ou.a'iv.' mav b.' t. iuu'.l a .|..a!ity, or atjnbul.', it at 
.,„aliti-'S aro suFi-os.'.l witlalia wu, th. r.-is notluu^'l. tt to stan.l 
for MibstaiH'.'. (iol.i bus tho .jiialiti.'s ot xv. iolit. Iiar.im"-s^ .lii.'- 
tilitv, .'..lour, A.', ; what-tla'ii is th.' siibstaii.'.' 'o.,l,l Mgtl.'i 

has'lii" t.roiK'i'fv ' lu.Tlia.; ' what is th.'sul.staiu'.'r 

On.' wav .mt ..! th.' .litli. ulty is t.. ]H.stula.!.' at. uuhi...wn aial 
unhiiowabh'' ontitv, umh rlviii-, au'l in soiu.'myst, ru.us way l.oM- 
in.it t..,Lr.'1h. r, th.' vari.ais att ril.iitos. .' ai'" saal to !..■ .Inv. i. I.y 


an intuitiv.' iiiul irr 


'..istibl, ti'ti.l.-nov, tomaliothis siii)|,tion : • 
whi,:h ii;tuili,.n is h. hl to justify us in suoi, an .'xlr.'Ui.' ;.s,.ro. 

Th. r.iisaii iiiikuowabl.' siibstau.'.' malt.-r, tli. subj.'.-t .li u'' at- 
trihut.' in.'rtia, ami of all tho si..'oial iiio.l.'s ot th.- .Iith'r. iit kimU 
of matt.r--irol.l. marb!.', wator, oxym ii, ami tho ."st. Ih.' sam.- 
hvi.otl,.'tioal iiukn..wi. .'iility, is ,'Xj.r. ss.'.i lu am.th. r aiitilli.Ms 
tlu' OOIO.-MO.,/ as ayminst tla- i.li. iiom. lion : what is, ill cmlrast to 

what "/.i»oirs, . ' . 

Am.thj/l^wav out of th.' .lifVa iilty is to ri'yar.l tiu' ('omiuoii 
luntnia'T./ls its.''lf uiiouar'i.-.l ami iiiao'ruvalo, ami as .h uiaialiu;; 
bualitioatlm im.1 a.ljustmoiit. lust.-a,I ..! Ir.'utuio „11 (ho . u.'itri.'s 
of a thiiio as littribiit.'s j.ro.ii.'ahh' <.f an unknown .'ss.'uo.', a .li'S- 
tinc'tion is tmulo h. tw.'.'ii fh.' fiimlaim i.ta,l. .'.msiaiit, luorasil.l.' 
attrihutos, ami thoso that a,.'.'variahh'. Hu. tiiatiii.o, or s,',.arabl,' 
Thus asr.'-ar.ls ‘ matt,. !',' tla* vroporty ' im rtia, is tumiauu'nlal 
ami irronioval.lo ; th.' ],r..i,.'iTi.'s ur. traus].nr.'m'y, har.tii.'ss, 

,'la.stioitv, .jxidatioii, .Vo,, an. variul-h- ami il.i. tuat.iui; B..:rt.a 
w.uihl ihon he the ‘ siihstum:.'' ..f u.att.'r t.i o.'ii.'nil ; this, t..- 
L'.'thor with a eorlain s]i.'eitio, gravity, ('oloiir. .luotility. A.'., woul.l 
the suhstunoe of f,'ohl. Such a r.'ti.l. nnt? e.uu.'S muoh lu'iir.'r 
to the tionuhir aiii.n'hi'nsi.in of siihstam;.', fl.an t h.' imi.ali.able ami 
unknown .'iitAv. A thin;; is suhstantial fluif ri'Sists, as a stun., 
wall ; a Jiieec of pan/e, a o.,lumniif smok.', a p'host:, ar.' oalle.l nn- 
substantial f tb.'j bave litth' or m. n sistniK I'ow.u' 

•'ii^this view, sul.stancc o.inesi.omls with the ai tnini't i.roixit.t 
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if (inch olijdct; wliat is also cufied in Aristotelian, and likewise 
■oiiniion lungimgc, tlie Ksseiioi;. 

,'riie Sulistiunx! ,ot' Ik'dy, or matter geiiorifllj', would tlins bo 
wliat is common to all llody—Inertia. 

kVitli res]icct to Mind, tlu; question of Rultstauco is the question 
of l«l ■rsonal Identity in another shape. The same flieorists that 
assume a qiersistent unknown something as underlying all con¬ 
sciousness, with a view to I’ersonal Identitj', would call this 
entity, the Sulistance of Mind, and the known funcf ions of Mind, 
ils«(juafities or attributes. According to the other view, t)io iSul>- 
stiinee of Mini is the three fundamentid and detiuing atlrdmles; 
(hose powers or functions, which,being present, eoustitute mhid, 
in Avlit>s(‘ alisoTic*' wo do not the luauo. an. ioan- 

ing. Volition, and Intellect; these may vary in degree to an. 
imU-linite e-Ktent, hut in some degree they must he conjoined in 

everytliing tha-t»we call mind. , . . 

A Si eond mode of justifying the current aiititliesis oi suhsuinee 
andqiialitv, \tithout assuming an incoueeivahle entity, is to call 
(he /.,(«/ of any concrete, the Suhstanee, and eac^li oiie o its pio- 
iiwths mentioned singly, a Quality, or attribute. Of the total 
eon, Ruction of powi.'rs, called ,gold,-wei,ght, hardness, e.olour, A,,., 

are'the oualities in the detail. a i i .... 

It lias been i.reviously seen in wliat aceeptations^SuYance w.is 
used Arisbdle. Loeko regards the idea of Substance as a 

eomph i<l#i the aggregate ot the idea,s of the distinctive attii 

b 's - («^ubstanc:^irgeneral, he allows an ohseure vague 
iiul^stiiiet idi'M lo’owiiig out, of the relationship of siipjim ter and 
. , muM relativi' notion. If we call any qualities modes 

we huilT-orridi^ subject or substratum, ot 

,.,,.ddl.;;estmision.Mliout^ 

my nature.’ Hamilton Wi!\re com- 

is ajililieable to e.\]>hini i u )s . A i the qiheiiomenal to 

"'y- d^li" f 

all exisii'lice absoluU,, UIIKIK , nnud • it grows out ot 

,,,,,,,palsion i.sn<d,itselt au it wldch also springs our 


According to •".yy .T^ivcs attribute* ; a, coBtiniied 

:;"x 'sXis». i.»»«»■- 

lion.’ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTEE I. 

DEFINITION AND DIVISIONS OF MIND. 

1. Human Kjiowledge, Experience, or Consciousness, 
falls nnder two f^reat departments; popularly, tliey are 
called Matter and Mind; philosophers, farther, employ the 
terms External World and Internal World, Hot-Self or 
Non-Ego and Self or Ego; but the names Object and Sub¬ 
ject are to be preferred. 

The experience or consciousness of a tree, a river, a con¬ 
stellation, illustrates what is meant by Object. The’ expe¬ 
rience of a pleasure, a pain, a volition, a thought, comes under 
the head of Subject. 

There is nothing that we can know, or conceive of, but is 
included under one or other of these two ^’eat departments. 
They comprehend the entire universe as ascertainable by us. 

2. The department of the Object, or Object-World, is 
exactly circumscribe?! by one property, Extension. The 
world of Subject—experience i& devoid of this property. 

A tree or a river is said to possess extended magnitude. 
A pleasure has no length, breadth, or thickness; it is in no 
respect an extended thing. A thought or idea may refer to ex ¬ 
tended magnitudes, but it cannot be said to have extension in 
itself. Neither can we say that an act of tKe will, a desire, a 
belief, occupy dimensions in space. Hence all that conies within 
the sphere of the Subject is spoken of as the Unextended. 

3. Thus, if Mind, as commonly happens, is put for the 
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sura total of Subject-experiences, we may Sefiue it nega¬ 
tively by a single fact—the absence of Extension. But, a? 
Object-experience is also in a sense mental, the* only ac¬ 
count of Mind strictly admissible in scientific Psychology 
consists in specifying three* properties or functions—Feel-/ 
ing. Will or Volition, ,and Thought or Intellect—througli 
which all ourjesperience, as ■well Objective as Subjective, 
is built up. This positive enumeration is what must stand 
for a definition. . ^ 

FEEUnfG includes all our pleasures and pains, and certain 
'modes of excitement, or of consciousness simply, that ere 
• neutral or indifferent as regards pleasure and pain. The 
pleasures of warmth, food, music; the pains of fatigue, 
poverty, remorse ; the excitement of hurry and surprise, the 
supporting of a light weight, the touch of a table, the sound of 
a dog barking in the distance—are Feelings. The two lead¬ 
ing divisions of the feelings are commonly given as Sensations 
and Emotions. 

W ILL or VounoN comprises all the actions of human beings 
in so far as impelled or guided by Feelings. Eating, walking, 
building, sowing, speaking—are actions performed with some 
end in view ; and ends arc comprised in the gaining of plea¬ 
sure or the avoiding of pain. Actions not prompted by feel¬ 
ings are not voluntary. Such are the powers of nature—wind, 
gravity, electricity, &c.; so also the oi'ganic functions of breath¬ 
ing, circulation, and the movements of the intestines. 

Thought, Intellect, Intelligence or Cognition includes the 
powers known as* Perception, Memory, Conception, Abstrac¬ 
tion, Ileason, Judgment, and Imagination. It is analyzed, .os 
will be seen, into throe functions, called Discrimination or 
Consciousness of Difference, Similarity or Consciousness of( 
Agreement, and Betentiveness or Memory. 

The mind can seldom operate exclusively in any one of 
these three modes. A Feeling is apt to be accompanied more 
or less by Will and by Thought. When we are pleased, 
our will is moved for continuance or increase of the pleasure 
(Will); we at the same time discriminate and identify the 
pleasure, ^nd have it impressed on the memory (Thought). 
(Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. i. p. 188.) 

Thus the Definition is also a Division of the Mind ; that 
is, a classification of its leading or fundamentid attributes. 

We may advert to some of the pre'vioas modes of defining and 
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<Ii riding the MiiRi. Ecid says, ‘By the mind of a man, we under¬ 
stand that in him which thinks, remembers, reasons, wills:’ a 
dtefinition by means of a division at once defective and redundant; 
the defect ues in the absence of Feeling; the redundancy in the 
addition of ‘ remember’ and ‘reason’ to the comprehensive word 
‘ think.’ * 

Reid’s fortnal classification in expounding the mind is into 
Intdlecttud Powers and Active Powers. "iThe submerged depart^ 
ment of Feeding will bo found part]y mixed up witb||.he Intellectual 
Powers, wherein are included Se^es and the FmotlQns. of 
' Taste, and partly treated of among the Active Powers, which com- 
^ pnsbtbe exposition of the benevolent and the msloyolent affections. 

Dr. Thomas Brown, displeased with the mode of applying the 
term ‘Active’ in the above division, went into the other extreme, 
ancTbrouglil forward a classification where FeeUng seems entirely 
to overlie the region of Volition. He divides mental states into 
external affections and internal affections. By external affections he 
moans the Tocilings weTfiavo by the Senses, in other words Sensa¬ 
tion. The internal affections ho subdivides into intdkctvxil staies 
ofjmnd and emotions. His division, therefore, is tantamount to 
l^hsation. Emotion, and Intellect. AU the phenomena commonly 
recognized as of an active or volitional character he classes as a 
part of Emotion. 

Sir William Hamilton, in remarkihg on the arrangement 
followed in the writings of Professor Dugald Stewart, states his 
own view as follows:—‘ If we take the Mental to the exclusion of 
Material phoenomona, that is, the pheenomena manifested through 
the medium of Self-consciousness or Reflection, they naturally 
divide themselves into three categories or primary genera;—ti e 
pheenomena of Knouikdge or Oogniiion ,—the phoenomcna of Feding 
or of Pleasure and Pain ,—and the phoenomona of Conation or of 
Will and Desire.’ Intelligence, FeeUng, and Will are thus distinc¬ 
tively set forth. ^ 

4. It is not practicable to discuss the •powers of the 
mind in the exact order of the three leading attributes. 

Feeling and Volition each involve certain primary ele¬ 
ments, and also certain secondary or complex elements due to 
the operation of the luiellect upon the primary. For example. 
Sensation is a primary department of feeling, and always 
precedes the Intellect; while the Emotions, which are so- 
oondary and derived, followthe exposition of the Intellectual 
powers. The Will is to a great extent the product of t^p Reten¬ 
tive function of Intelligence ; it B^alilb dependent throughont 
on the Feelings; hence it is placed last in the course of the 
exposition; only, at an. early stage, some notice is taken of its 
primary constituents. 
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The arrangemeat is as follows :— 

First, Feeling and Volition in the germ, together with tht 
full detail of Sensation, which contains a department of Feel¬ 
ing, and exemplifies one of the Intellectual functions—Dis¬ 
crimination. The convenient title is Movement, Sense and 
Instinct. » 

Secondly, The Jnteet.egt. 

Thirdly, The Emoiioss, completing the department of 
Feeling. 

Fourthly, The ill. 

5 . Although Subject aiul Object (Mind and Matter) an* 
the most widely opposed facts of our experience, yet tli'Gn* 
is, in nature, a concomitance or connexion between Mind 
and a definite Material organism for every individual. 

The nature and extent of this connexion will appear as. 
wo proceed; and, afterwards, the phraseology of the proposi¬ 
tion will bo rendered more ei^act. Each mind is known, by 
direct or immediate knowledge, only to itself. Other minds 
are known to us solely through the material organism. 

The physical organs related to the mental jirocesscs are : — 
J, The Brain and Nerves; II. The Organs of Movement, or 
the Muscles; III. The Organs of Sense; IV. The Viscera, 
including the Alimentary Canal, the Lungs, the Heart, &c. 
The greatest intimacy of relationship is with the Braiu and 
Nerves. 

It has alway.s been a matter of difficulty to express the nature 
of this eoneomitotvai, and hence a certain iiij'.stery has attached to 
the luiion of mind and body. The difficulty is owing to the fact 
that we arc apt lo insist on some kind of local or space rclaf ionsliip 
between the Extended and tbe^ Unextended. Vhen we think of 
connexion, it is almo.st always of conncMon in 8i>a(;e; as in sup¬ 
posing one thing pliwjed in the interior of another. Ttiis last 
figure is often appli(«l to the present case. Mind is said to bo iii- 
Urnal to, or within, the body. Descartes localized mind in the 
pineal gland: the sclioolmen debated whether the mind is all in 
the whole body, or all in evei'y part. Such expressions are un- 
■switable to the case. The comiexion is one of depr.idciice, but not 
properly of local union. 



CHAPTEK II. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND ITS FUN^IONS. 

(Summary of Besnlts.) 

1. The Brain is tlie principal, although not the sole, 
organ of mind; and its leading functions are mental. 

, The proofs of tVii.s position are these:— 

‘ (1) The physical pain of excessive mental excitement is 
localized in the head. In extreme muscular fatigue, pain is 
felt in the muscles ; irritation of the lungs is referred to the 
chest, indigestion to the stomach; and when mental exercise 
brings on acute irritation, the local seat is the head. 

(2) Injury or disease of the brain affects the mental 
po^vers. A blow on the head destroys consciousness; physical 
alterations of the nervous substance (as seen after death) are 
connected with loss of speech, loss of memory, insanity, or 
some other mental deprivation or derangement. 

(3) The products of nervous waste are more abundant 
after mental exciteinent. 'fhese products, eliminated mainly 
by the kidneys, are the alkaline phosphates, combined in the 
triple phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. Phosphorus is 
a characteristic ingredient of the nervous sub|itance. 

(4) There is a general connexion between size of brain 
and mental energy. In the animal series, intelligence increases 
with the developmental the brain. The human brain greatly 
exceeds the animal brain; and the most advanced races of 
men have the largest brains. Men distinguished for mental 
force have, as a general rule, brains of an unusual size. The 
average weight of the brain is 48 oz.; the brain of Cuvier 
weighed 6^ oz. Idiots commonly have small brains. 

(5) By specific experiments on the brain and nerves, it is 
shown that they are indispensable tdthe mental functions. 

2. The NerYou.s System, as a whole, is compo.sed of 
a central mass, or lump, and a system of branching or 
ramifying threads, designated the nerves. 
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The central mass, or lump, is called the cerebro-spihal 
axis, or centre, because contained in the head and backbone, 
being a large roundish lump (in the head), united tq a sieuder 
column or rod (in the spine). 

The nerves are the silvery threads proceeding from tb(^ 
central lump, and ramifying to all parts of the body. As 
jthere is a circle of ueeion between the brain and the bodily ' 
jorgans, one-hij^f of the nerves carry influence outwards, the 
fother half inwards. 

3. Tlie nervous substance is composed of two elements, 
described as the white matter and the ffrej/ matter. 

The white matter is made up of niiiiute/t^rt’,'?. Xh*' 
grey matter contains fibres, together v\ ilh small bodices, 
termed cells, or corpuscles. 

By slicing through a brain, we may observe the two kinds 
of substance. The interior mass is a pale, waxy white ; the 
circumference shows an iiTegular cake of asliy grey colour. 

Microscopically viewed, the two elements of the nerve sub¬ 
stance are (1) Jihros, and (2) little bodies called cells or 
corpuscles. The white matter is niiulo up of fibres ; the grey 
matter contains cells intermingled with tibre.s. 

One remarkable peculiarity of the nerV'o fibres Ls their e.x- 
ceeding minutenes.s. Their thickness ranges from tlie 

To.oontlfi 

an inch. In a rod of nervous matter, an ineli thick, there 
might be, from ten to one hundred millions of fibres. Such 
minutene.«s and coiTC.sponding multiplication of fibres must 
be viewed with relerence to tlio variety and complicacy of the 
mental function.®. 

A second factf is their po.sition. This is always a completed 
connexion between the extremities of the body and the cells 
of tbe grey matter, or el.se between ono cell and another of the 
central lump ; there are no loose ends. The fibres are thus a 
connecting or conducting material. 

Tbe ceils or corpuscles are rounded, pear shaped, or irregular 
little bodies, and give origin each to two or more fibres. They 
are on a corresponding scale of minuteness. They range as high 
as the inch, and as low as the A little 

cube of ^rey matter, a cyiartcr of an inch in the side, might 
contain one hundred thousand cells. 

These corpuscles are riebl}- supplied with blood (so are the 
nerve fibres), and are supj)osed to be Centres of nervons 
energy or influence, or, at all events, parts where the nervous 
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energy is re-inforced. Hence the masses of grey matter are 
^oken of as constituting the Nerve Centres. 

A sec<jnd function attaching to the corpuscles supplies a key 
to the plan of the brain. They are Grand Junctions or Crossings, 
where the fibres extend and multiply their connexions. The 
fibres coming from all parts of the body, enter sooner or later 
into the corpuscles of the grey substartpe, and, through these, 
establish fbrward and lateral communioatiqi^s with other 
fibres, which communications are required for grouping and 
ccT-ordinating sensations and movements in the exercise of our 
mental functions. 

^4. The Central nervous mass, or Cerebro-Spinal Axis, 
is composed of parts, which may be separately viewed, and 
to which belong separate functions. 

I. The Spinal Cohd is the rod or column of nervous sub¬ 
stance enclosed in the back-bone. It is chiefly made up of 
white matter, but contains a core of grey substance. 

The Spinal Cord is supposed to terminate at the edge of 
the hole in the skull where the column enters to join the brain. 
At this point, it is expanded both in width and in depth, and 
receives additions of grey matter. The expanded portion, 
about inch in length, is called the rneduUa ohlongaia, and 
is a body of great importance, being the centre of important 
nerves. 

The functions of the Spinal Cord are known to be these— 

Pii-st, It is the main Trunk of all the nerves distributed to 
the body generally (the head excepted). Its destruction or 
severance at any part puts an end to all copimunication with 
the members Supplied with nerves below the point of sever¬ 
ance ; whence follow paralysis and loss of feeling. 

Secondly, It has the functions of a Centre ; in other words, 
it completes a circle oft nervous action, so that certain move¬ 
ments, in answer to stimulants, can be kept up by means of it 
alone. Tliis property is allied with the inside .core of grey 
matter. A decapitated frog will draw up and throw out its 
limbs when the skin is pinched or irritated. 

Taking, together the Spinal Cord and the MedullaOblongata, 
we find that by their means a certain class of living actions 
are maintained, called automatic, and^lso refi&i actioifs. These 
are involuntary actions jgthey are maintained witUout any 
feeling, intention, or volition, on our part. They are enu¬ 
merated as follows: — 

(1) Movements connected with the process of Digestion. 
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The first operation upon the food in the month—the chewing 
or masticating—is voluntaiy, and requires the co-operation of 
the brain. When the morsel passes from the tongnp into the 
bag of the throat, it is forced down the gullet by a series of 
contractions and movement^.which are involuntary; we have 
no feeling of them, and no control over them. The contact, of 
the food with the sni;faco of the alimentary tube impresses 
certain nervo%, dwtributod there; influence is co»veyed to a 
nervous ccnti-e (iu some part below the brain, probably the 
medulla oblongata, together with the sympatihetic ganglia), 
and the response is manifested in the contracting of the nius- 
■cular fibres of the alimentaiy tube. 

(2) The movements connected with JRcKpu-afhn. The 
breathing action is sustained by a power withdrawn from our 
will, although voluntary muscles arc made u.se ot In t.aking 
in breath, the lungs are expanded by the muscles of tlie chest; 
in expiration, the chest is compressed, and the air forccil 
out, by the abdominal muscles. The medulla oblongata is the 
centre for sn-staining this process. 

The acts of cmiijhinj and unvcziiirf are reflex acts, operated 
through the lungs. The irritation of the very sensitive sur¬ 
faces of the throat and bronchial tubes, and of the lining 
membrane of the nose, originates,' through the medulla ob¬ 
longata, a powerful discharge of nervous force to tlio exi)ira- 
tory muscles, and the air is forced out with explosive violence. 
Slicking in infants is a purely reflex act. 

(3) Certain reflex inoveraents are connected with the 
Eyes. The act ot winking is stimulated by the contact of the 
eye with the inner surface of the upper eyelid, and serves to 
distribute the tears, or eye-wii.sh, and clean the ball. There is 
also a reflex action of the light in opening and closing the 
pupil of the e^-e. 

(4) There is a tendency, of a purely reflex nature, to 
move the muscles of any part, by a stimulus specially applied 
to that part. In the decapitated frog, the pinching of a foot 
leads to the retractation of that foot. An object placed in the 
open hand of any one asleep, stimulates the closure of the hand. 
Touching the cheek of a child makes it laugh. In tasting any¬ 
thing, the sensation, while awakening, a general expression of 
feeling, mere especially excites the muscles of the mouth. The 
same applies to smell; S bad odour produces a contortion of 
the nose. In these efibets of the more special senses, the in¬ 
fluence may not be limited to the spinal cord, but it illustrates 
the kind of reflex action referred to, an action which the cord 
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is capable of stmtaining. This whole class has sometimes been 
called sensori-moior actions. 

(5) effect denominated the tension, tone, or tonioity 
, of the muscles. It is a fact, that in the profoundest slumber 
there is still a certSin degree of <;ontraction in the muscles; 
only after death are they wholly relaxed. Now, expori- 
• ments seem to show that this rerofiiuing contraction is 
maintained*through the agency of the spinal ^rd ; it disap¬ 
pears with the destruction of the cord. 

• II. The Biy.iN, or Encephalon, is the rounded or oval lumj> 
of nervous matter filliftg the cavity of the skull. It is a com¬ 
plex mass, but there are certain recognized divisions, with 
pnJbable difference of function. 

Commencing from below, and continuous with the Spinal 
cord, is the Medulla Oblongata, which has been already noticed. 

Next is the Puns Varolii, or ring-like protuberance, so 
called because it embraces like a ring the main stem of the 
brain, continued upwards from the medulla oblongata. It 
contixins white, or fibrous matter, running partly up and down, 
and partly in a transverse direction, with diffused grey mat¬ 
ter. As regards the white portion, it serves as a track of 
communication from below upwards, and from one half of the 
cerebellum (which adjoins it) to the other half. As regards 
the grey matter, it must perform some of the funetions of a 
centre, in reflecting and multiplying nervous communications. 
No more special explanation can be given of its functions. 

The Cerebral Hemispheres, soraetinies called the brain pro¬ 
per, constitute the highest and by far the largest part of the 
human brain. This mass is egg-shaped, but with a flattened 
base ; the big end of the egg being behind.' There is a com¬ 
plete division into two halves, right and left, foy a deep fissure 
all round, leaving only a connecting band of white matter. 
The surface is not plai^, but moulded into numerous smooth 
and tortuous eminences, called convolutions, which are sepa¬ 
rated by furrows of considerable, though variable depth. The 
convoluted surface consists of a cako of grey matter, some¬ 
what less than half an inch thick, and very much extended by 
the convoluted arrangement. Inside of this cakordhe hemi¬ 
spheres are made up of white matter, with the exception of 
certain small enclosed masses, which contain considerable por¬ 
tions of grey matter. * 

These last-named bodies, called the lesser grey centres of the 
brain, are regarded as the medium of connexion between the 
hemispheres above, and the great stem below. Probably in 
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them occurs that multiplication of fibres, ndcessary to the 
enormous expansion of the white matter of the hemisphereff. 
Two of these bodies are usually named together, the corpora 
striata and tlialami optici, as being closely conjoined in the 
heart of the white substance of the hemispheres; through 
them most of the ascending fibres of the main stem spread out 
into the hemispheres. 'They contain a large amount of grey 
mattei’. A third mass, the corpora quadriijeviiwi, of quadruple 
bodies, is more detached, and lies behind, between the fsere- 
brum and the cerebellum. This centre is closely connected 
with the optic nerve, and has important functions relating to 
vision. In the lower vertebrata (as fishes), it assumes very 
large proportions as compared with the rest of the br&5n. 
Resting on the middle cleft of the four eminences, is a small 
conical body, called the pineal (/land, curious as being sup¬ 
posed, by Descartes, to be the seat of the sou!. 

The functions of the Hemispheres of the Drain, including 
the enclosed Ganglia, comprehend all, or nearly all, that is 
comprised in mind. •When they are destro^'cd, or seriously 
injured, seiusation, emotion, volition, and intelligence are sus¬ 
pended. Movements are still possible, but there is no evidence 
that they are accompanied with consciousness, in other words, 
with feeling and intelligence; they are without purpose, or 
volition. 

It would be interesting, if we could assign distinct mental 
functions to different parts of this large and complicated organ; 
if we could find certain convolutions related to specific feelings, 
or to specific intellectual gifts and acquirements. This Phren¬ 
ology attempted, but with doubtful suece.ss. Yet, it is most 
reasonable to suppose that, the brain being constituted on a 
uniform plan, the same parts serve the same functions in 
different individuals. 

The Cerehelhtm, Utile hrain, or aflor-diraiii, lies behind and 
beneath the convoluted hemispheres. It is a nearly wedge- 
shaped body, divided into two halves, with connecting white 
matter. Like the hemispheres, its outer surface is a thin cake 
of grey matter, extended, not by the convoluted arrangement, 
but by being folded into plate.s or lamiiim. The connexions 
of the cerebellum are, beneath, with a detached branch of the 
great sterfi, and above with the hemispheres, through the 
corpora quadrigemina; tli’o two halves are united laterally by 
the pons varolii. 

The functions of the Cerebellum are still under discussion. 
Certain experiments, made by I’lourens, were interpreted as 
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showing that %t is the centre of rhythmical and combined 
movements, such as the locomotive movements—walking, 
Bying, svjimming, &c. Its destruction in pigeons took away 
the power of standing, flying, walking, leaping, without 
seeming to dcstrdy the cardinal functions of the mind, the 
powers of sensation and volition. The inference has been 
denied by Brown-Sequard, who aflirmS.that the same inability 
of guiding*and combining the movements fellqiys the destruc¬ 
tion or irritation of other parts of tlie base of the brain. The 
two sets of observations are not inconsistent; for, as the ner¬ 
vous action has to trtfverse a certain course or circuit, it may' 
bo suspended by destroying any part of tlie line. What seems 
to he established by tlie observations is, that there is a separate 
locality concerned in joining movements into harmonious or 
combined groups for executing the voluntary determinations. 


THE NERVES. 

5. The nerves are the branching or ramifying cords, pro¬ 
ceeding from the centres, and distributed to all parts of the 
body. 

They have been locally divided into spinal and cerebral, 
accoiiliiig as they emerge from the Hpinal Cord, or directly 
from the Brain. This is chiefly^ a matter of local convenience; 
those nerves supplying the head and face, emerge at once 
from the brain, through openings in the skull; the rest de¬ 
scend in the spinal cord, and are given ofi', at openings be¬ 
tween the vertebra', higher or lower, according to their ulti¬ 
mate destination. t 

The mode of emergence from the spinal cord is peculiar. 
At the interstices of the vertebra;, a couple of branches 
emerge, for the two smes of the body. Each member of the 
couple is composed of two portions, or roots, an anterior and 
a posterior root, which at a little distance unite in a common 
stem. It is ob-'iorved, however, that the posterior root has a 
little swelling or ganglion, containing grey substance, there 
being nothing to correspond in the anterior root. 

6. The general function of tl)^ nerves is fo* transmit 
influence from one part of the system to anothei-. 

The nerves are supposed to originate nothing; they are 
exclusively employed in carrying or conveying energy of 
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their own kind. In the final result, this energy stimulates 
muscles into action, and without it no muscle ever operates. 
But in the circles of thought, a great many nerve currents g.> 
their rounds, without stimulating muscles. 

7. The circuit of iiervOus action supposes two clas.sn.s 
of neiTcs, the iucarryiug and the outcarrying.* Those are 
usually coml)i.pe4 in the same, trunk nerve. They appear 
in separation, in the double roots of the spinal nerviis. 

The nervous influence docs not proceed indfrcriminately to 
and fro, in the same fibres; one class is employed for convey¬ 
ing influence inwards, in sensation, and the other class for con¬ 
veying influence outwards, in volition. At the eniorgcncS ot 
the vSpinal nerves, the classes are distinct. It was the dis¬ 
covery of Bell, that the posterior roots, distinguislied by the 
little ganglionic swellings, arc nerves purely of sensation ; tlm 
anterior roots, nerves purely of moveiiieut. It would he a 
point of great interest, if these pure nerves could bo traced 
upwards into the norVe centres, so as to show which centres 
received sensory fibres, and which inotury; this would he the 
first clue to a genuine Phrenology. 

The Cerebral Nerves arc nearly all pnre nerves. They 
were formerly divided into nine pairs, but there are, in reality, 
twelve pairs. 

The fir$t pair i.s the olf.intojy. or nerve of S)iu'll. Tl>o m'l-iiml 
i.s the optic, or nerve of Sight. Tin* thinl, fourth, and si.ilh jjairs 
are distributed to the muscles of tlie eye, and therefore determine 
its movements. The fflh pair is double, containing a niotoi’ 
branch to the inusoles of the jaws, and a sensory branch connected 
with the sensibility of the ftice, and containing the nerve of Taste. 
The sraeai/j pair Is'motor, and sup])lios the muscles <if the face. 
The euildli is the nerve of .Bearing. The ninth sujiplies sensory 
fibres to the tongue and throat (being a,,second nerve of Taste), 
and motor fibres to the museles of the tiiroat or pharynx. Tln^ 
tenth, called pnemno-gastric, su])])lies the laiyaix, the lungs, the 
liver, and the stomach, and is the medium of a large amount of 
sensibility. The eleventh, called spimi ncrcsHorif, is motor. The 
twelfth pair (hypo-glossal) is the motor nerve of the tongue. 



BOOK I, 

MOVEMENT, SENSE, AND I^StlNCT. 


. CHAPTER I. 

MOVEMENT, AND THE MUSCULAR FEELINGS. 

1. Thk Muscular Feelings agree with the sensations of 
the senses in being primary sources of feeling and of 
knowledge, localized in a jreculiar set of organs ; their 
characteristic difference is summed up in the consciousness 
of active energy. 

The most fundamental contrast existing among the feelings 
of the human mind, is the contrast of Active and Passive. 
The exercise of rowing a boat gives a feeling of activity or 
energy; in a warm bath, the consciousness is of the passive 
kind. The contrast would appear to be embodied in the 
nervous system; the outcarrying nerves, together with the 
nerve centres whence they immediately p’ocecd, being asso¬ 
ciated with the feelings of activity; the iucajrjing nerves and 
their allied centres with sensation or passivity. • 

Not only should the muscular feelings form a class apat t 
from the sensations, oft the ground now stated, but it is farther 
believed that their consideration should precede the account 
of the senses. The reasons arc—that movement precedes sen¬ 
sation, and is at the outset independent of any stimulus from 
without; and that action is a more intimate and iuseparable 
property of our constitution than any of our sensations, and in 
fact enters as a component part into every one of the senses, 
giving them the character of compomids, while itseltis a simple 
and elementary property. 

Of the Muscular System ,—The movements of the body are per- 
fonued by means of the substance called muscle, or flesh: a sul- 
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stance composed of very fine fibres, collected into Separate masses, 
of great variety of fonn, each mass being a muscle. Tlie peculiar 
property of the muscular sub.stance is cmvtractility, or t^ho forcible 
shrinking of the fibres under a stimulus, whereby the muscle is 
shortened, and the attached bones drawn together in consequence. 
As an example, we nmy nientftm the muscle of tho calf of the leg, 
a broad round mass of flesh, ending above and below'in the strong 
white fibrous sul)stanoe,*known ns tendon, by which it is connected 
with the bone??, the npp(?r tendon with the bone of'the leg, the 
lower with the heel: its contraction draws tho heel towards the 
leg, straightening tho line of leg and foot, and thus oomi)elliug 
the body to rise. 

The ultimate fibres of the muscles, the fibrils or fibrillae (loss 
than the ton-thousandtli of an inch in diameter), are fouiuj to 
consist of rows of rectangular particles ; in tho contraction of the 
muscle, the.se particles become shorter and thicker. The fibrils are 
made into bundles, about tl;, of an inch in thickness, calhid 
fibres; and the fibres are made up into larger bundles, or threads, 
which are visible to the eye, as the strings composing Uesh. 

The contraction of the muscle requires the agency of tho nerves, 
distributed copiously to.the fibres. A farther condition of contrac¬ 
tile power is a supply of arterial blood. The oxidation of the sub¬ 
stances found in the blood is the ultimate source of muscular power; 
the oxygen, taken into the lungs, and tho food, taken into the 
stomach, are the raw material of all tho forces of the system. 

2. For the most part, our raovomonts are stimulated 
through our senses, as when a (lash of light or a loud sound 
makes us start; but it is a I’aet of great importanec, that 
movements arise without tlie stimulation of sensible 
objects, through some, energy of the nerve centres them¬ 
selves, or some stimulus jjurely internal. This may bo 
called the Spoubineous Activity of the system. 

Spontaneous Activity is the explanation of many appear¬ 
ances, and is an essential clement of the will, on the theory 
njaintained in this work. The following facts are adduced as 
Ifoth proving and illustrating the doctrine :— 

(1) The muscles never undergo an entire relaxation dur¬ 
ing life. Even in profound slumber, they possess a certain 
degree of tension, or rigidity. This state is called their 
‘tonicity,’ or tonic contraction. It is excited through tho 
medium o# the nerves. The cutting of the nerves, or the de¬ 
struction of the nerve centres, renders the muscles flaccid. 
The in&rence is, that at all times a stream of nervous energy 
flows tb the muscles, irrespective of stimulation from without.. 
j Qi) The permanent closure of the muscles called sphinc- 
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tore, is an effectpof the same nature. The lower extremity of 
the alimentary canal is kept close by a self-acting muscle; 
if^the conpexion with the nerve centres is destroyed, this 
^muscle is relaxed. 

(3) The operafion of the involuntary muscles, as in 
breathing, tljp heart, and the movements of the intestine, 

•shows that there is a provision for keeptpg up movements, in¬ 
dependent of the stimulus of the senses. These^jpuscles never 
cea.se to ply. The only stimulation that could be assigned in 
their case is thq, contact of the materials propelled—the air 
in the lungs, the blood? in the blood-vessels, the food in the 
stomach and bowels ; but even these contacts would fail to 
acccaint for the first beginning of the movements. By what 
influence do we draw our first breath ? StiU, what is con¬ 
tended for is, not the absence of internal organic influences, 
but the absence of agents operating oh the external senses. 

(4) lu wakening from sleep, movement often precedes 
sensation. Most commonly the first symptom of awakening 
is a general commotion of the frame, a number of spontaneona 
movements—the stretching of the limbs, the opening of the 
eye.s, the expansion of the features—to which succeeds the 
revived sensibility to outward things. No decided facts have 
over been adduced to show that a stimulation of the senses 
invariably precedes the wakening movements. We are there¬ 
fore led to believe that the re-animation of the system consists 
in a rush of nervous power to the njoving organs, at the same 
time that the susceptibility of the senses is renewed. 

(5) The movements of infancy, of young animals gene¬ 
rally, and of animals distinguished for activity, are strongly 
in point. The mobility of infants is very gre*at, and the same 
feature characterizes childhood and youth. W« may attribute 
it in part to the acute sensations and emotions of early yStea. 
But this is not the who]^ explanation. When the senses 

in no ways solicited, the youthful mobility is strongly mani-' 
fested; it seems chiefly to follow the physical circumstances 
of rest and nutrition, and is, as might be expected, most 
vehement after confinement or restraint. 

The activity of young animals in general, and of animals 
specially active (as the insect tribe), are most adequately re¬ 
presented on the present hypothesis. When the kitten plays 
with a worsted ball, wo always attribrfte the overflowing ful¬ 
ness of moving energy to the creature’s own inward stinmlus, 
to which the ball merely serves for a pretext. So an ai||ive 
young hound, refreshed by sleep, or kept in confinemML 
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pants for being let loose, not because of anything that attracts 
his view or kindles up his oar, but because a rash of activity 
courses through his members, rendering him uneasy till the 
confined energy has found vent in a chjise or a run. Wo are 
at no loss to distinguish this kind of activity from that awak¬ 
ened by sensation or emotion, and the distinction is accord¬ 
ingly recognized in tlife modes of interpreting the movements 
and feelings pt apiinals. When a rider speaks of-his horse as 
‘ fresh,’ he implies that the natural activity is undischarged, 
and pressing for vent; the excitement caused,by mixing in a 
chase or in a battle, is a totally dilforeiit thing from the spon¬ 
taneous vehemence of a full-fod and under-worked animal. 

(0) The activity of morbid excitement may ilex'll be 
quoted. Under a peculiar state of the nervous .system, move¬ 
ments arise without any stimulation, or in unduo proportion 
to the stimulants applied. This shows incontestably, that the 
condition of the nerve centres may bo such as to originate 
activity, without any concurrence of sensible agencies ; now 
if there be an unhealthy sjjontaneity, there may silso be a 
healthy mode, as in the freshness of the young and vigorous 
animal. There are occa.sions when it is impossible to be still ; 
the internal fires are generating force, which wo cannot re¬ 
press. Certain drugs, as strychnine, induce this excessive 
spontaneity, in the shape of strong convulsive erections and 
movements of the body. 

(7) Activity and Sensibility arc not developed in equal pro¬ 
portions in individual character; more frequently they stand in 
an inverse proj)ortion to each other. The strong, active, rest¬ 
less temperament is usu.ally tht^ least sensitive, the least open 
to the varying solicitations of the senses. This energetic tem¬ 
perament is manifestly the result of a constitutional, self- 
prOTipting force. There is, in many individuals, a love of 
activity for its own sake, a search af^r occasions for jmtting 
ifbrth energy ; we may instance, the restless adventurer, the 
^defatigable traveller, the devotee of business, the lover of 
political bustle. The activity of the more susceptible natures 
is prompted by the feelings, and ceases when they are grati¬ 
fied; as when a man like Wilberforce is stimnlated to redress 
some flagrant wrong, and otherwise leads an inactive career. 

The Spontaneity of the system is shown in all the regions 
of muscular activity. S’oremost of our muscular groupings is 
the Locomotvoe A^aratus, which includes the limbs, together 
wijp the trunk; in energetic promptings, these organs aro the 

means of discharging the surplus activity; the ex- ■ 
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cited animal walks, runs, flies, or gesticnlates. The organs of 
Mastication form a second grouping. The Vocal Organs are an 
isolated group of great interest. The utterance of the voice 
is, on many occasions, plainly due to mere freshness of the 
organa. The morning song of the bird bursts out spontane¬ 
ously, althoilgh also liable to the influence of infection, and 
other external causes. Among the smaller organs, we may 
mention the Tongue, so remarkable for flesibitty ; its spon¬ 
taneous movements occur in the play of infancy, and are of 
importance in Ifhe beginnings of articulation. 

Wo might illustrjfte the spontaneous, as contrasted with 
the stimulated discharge, in the special aptitudes of animals 
As The battery of the torpedo becomes charged by the mere 
course of nutrition, and requires to be periodically relieved by 
being poured upon some object or other, so we may suppose 
that the jaws of the tiger, the fangs of the serpent, the spin¬ 
ning apparatus of the spider, require at intervals to have some 
objects to spend themselves upon. It is said that the con- 
structivencss of the bee and the beaver incontinently mani¬ 
fests itself, oven where thci'e is no end to bo gained. 

The spontaneous activity necessarily rises and falls with the 
vigour and state of nutrition of the system ; being abundant 
in states of good health, and deficient during fatigue, hunger, 
and sickness. 


THE MUSCULAR FEF.LINGS. 

3. There are three classes of these ;—-* 

First, Feelings coimected Avith the orgehiic condition of 
the rausdi'H, a.s tho.se ari.sing from hurts, Avounds, diseSfees, 
fatigue, rest, nutriment. 

Most of these afiections the muscles have in common with 
the other tissues of the body; and the appropriate place for 
expounding them will bo under a subsequent head. It is 
our purpo.se, at this stage, to exhibit prominently the ai-tivc 
side of our nature, in its contrast to the passive or receptive 
side. 

Secondly, Feelings connected with muscular action, 
including all the pleasures and pains of exercise. These 
are states peculiar to muscular activity. 

2 
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Thirdly, The discriminaitve sensibility of muscle, or the 
consciousness that arises during the varying tension of the 
moving organs. 

These are mental statog of a neutnfl kind as regards 
pleasure and pain, but all-important as the basis of Intellect. 
The muscular feclingSj like the sensations, have two charac¬ 
ters ; one in ^e region of Feeling strictly so caKed, and de¬ 
cisively show'n in pleasure and pain; the other in the region 
of Intellect, and manifested in discrimination, or the cUn- 
sciousness of difference. The two aspects may bo illustrated, 
in the sense of sight, by comparing the rainbow or a bonfire 
with a man’s name or an arithmetical number. 

‘ I. 0/ the FceVuigs of Muscular Exercise.* 

4. These are feelings proper and peculiar tp the 
muscular system; .they cannot be i)roduced in any other 
connexion. 

The first and simplest case is the dead strain, or oxer- . 
tion without movement. 

Physical Side.—T he physical circumstances of muscular 

There arc many things to bo said with referonen to Feeling in 
general; but I con.sider it inexpedient to introduce the whole ot the 
generalities before giving a certain numbetr of examples in the eonorotc. 
Accordingly, I prefer to proceed at once with the Muscular Feelings and 
Sensations in tbo detail, and to expound the general laws and properties 
of Feeling in a chapter introductory to tlie Emotions. All that is 
necessary, in the mftiintime,, is to understand the plan followed in the 
description of the feelings; and, with this view, a few explanatory obser¬ 
vations are here offtred. 

All feelings havt^ a Physic.vl Side, or relation to our bodily organs ; 
the sensations, for example, arise on the stimulation of a special organ 
of sense; and both sensations and emotions hit^o a characteristic outward 
display, or expression, which indicates their existence to a spectator. I 
include in the description of each feeling whatever is known of its physi¬ 
cal accompaniments. 

The feeling proper, or the AIentai, Side, has its relationships exhausted 
under the three fundamental attributes of Mind—Fooling, Volition, and 
Intellect. As Feeling, it is pleMorable, painful, or neutral—its Quality ; 
it has Degyee, as regards Intensity, or as regards Quantity; and it may 
have Special characteristics besides. Farther, all feelings that are either 
pleasurable or painful are mctives to Uie Will; this is their Volitional 
property. Lastly, when we look to the susce^hility of being disori- 
minateo, compared, and remembered, we are dealing with Intellectual 
properties, in which feelings are not neoessaiily identical, because agree¬ 
ing in other things. 
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tension, so far*as known, are these. There is a shrinking or 
contracting of the length of the muscle, through the shortening 
and widening of the ultimate particles that make up each fibril. 
To induce the contraction, there is required a nerve current 
from the brain, by the outgoing or motor nerves. Equally 
essential is the presence of blood : in which oxidation is going 
on, in proportion to the muscular energy produced. 

There tfre numerons indirect and remote consequences of 
muscular exertion. The increased consumption of oxygen 
artd the prodnetion of carbonic acid give more work to the 
lungs, augmenting tflo breathing action. Prom the same 
causes, there is a quickening aLso of the heart and circulaljon; 
to which follows a rise of animal heat throughout the body. 
Partly from the accumulation of waste prc.lncts, aiijd partly 
from the augmented flow of blood, and the increased tempera¬ 
ture, there is an augmentation in the eliminating function of 

^ Tho plan in its completeness may he represented thus:— 

Physical Side. 

Bodily Origin. (For Sensations chiefly). 

Bodily Diffusion, expression, or embodiment. 

Mental Side. 

Characters as Toeling. 

Quality, t. e.. Pleasure, Pain, Indififorcnco. 

Degree. 

As regards Intensity or acuteness. 

As regards Quantity, mass, or volume. 

Special cliaracteristioe. 

Volitional olinractors. 

Mode of influencing the Will, or Motives to Action. 

Intclhctual chameters. 

Susceptibility to Discrimination ahd to Agreement. 

Degree of Ketainability, that ia Id^il Dereistence and 
Recovcrabilit}'. 

It is to be remarked that, as a general rule, pleasures agree in their 
physical expression, or embodiment, and also in their mode of operating 
on tho will, namely, for thmr continuance, increase, or renewal. In like 
manner, pains have a common expression, and a common influence in 
promoting action for their removal, abatement, or avoidance. Hence the 
laot, that a state is jileasurable or painful, carries with it these two other 
facts as a matter of course. 

• as regards the Intellect; Discrimination, Agreement, and Re- 

tainability are to a certain extent proportional to the feeling, 

strength of the impression. This being the case, the statement 

* V \ involves the^ probable nature of the properties connected 

with the Intellect. Hence, in most cases, iAs unnecessary to carry the 
delineation through all tho particulars of the table. It is only when a 
feeling possesses any peculiarities rendering it an exception to the general 
laws of coincidence now mentioned, that the full description is called for. 
i wo or three examples of the complete detail will be given. 
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the skin. Moreover, the pfreat demand for* blood in the 
muscles causes it to bo withdrawn from other organs, such as 
the brain and the stomach ; tlius diminishing mental excite¬ 
ment, and interrupting for the time the digestive processes. 
Provided sufficient fof)d is supplied, the entire effect of exer¬ 
cise is favourable to the animal processes ; the increased func¬ 
tions of the lungs, heart, and skin arc good for the system 
generally ; the) ttjmporary withdrawal of bloodr from the 
brain, and from the stomach, prepares the way for its going 
back with renewed effioiency. Mankind have .always known 
that muscular c.vercisc, in proper time a'hd quantity, improves 
health,* 

The Expression or outward embodiment of muscular ei.or- 
t ion is determined by the mnsc.los engaged, and by the ten¬ 
dency or the rest to chime in with them, through a general 
law of the system. In so far as not completely pre-occupied 
in this way, the fe.atures and other organs of expre.ssion are 
affected according as the mental state is pleasurable or the re¬ 
verse. 

Mental Side. —Of Fi'diivj proper, the fir.st point is Quality. 
Observation shows tliat this i.s pleasurable, iudiffereut, or 
painful, according to the condition of tho sy.stem. The 
6rst outburst of muscular vigour in a hcaltliy frame, after 
rest and nourishment, is.highly ploasurahlo. The intensity 
of the pleasure gradually subsides into indifference ; and, if 
the exercise is prolonged btyond a certain time, pain ensues. 
In ordinary manual labour there may be, at commencing in 
tho morning and after meals, a certain amount of pleasure 
caused by the e-xpreisebut it is probable that during tho 
greater part of a workman’s day, tho feeling of exertion is in 
most cases indilforent. If we coiilino ourselves to the dis¬ 
charge of surplus energy in muscular exertion, there can bo 
no doubt that this is a considerable soerco of pleasure in tho 
average of human beings, and doubtless also in the animal 
tribes. The fact is shown in tho love of exorcise for its own 
sake, or apart from tho ends of productive industry, and the 

• The muscles receive principally motor, or outcarryinij nerves; they 
are not, however, destituto of sensory or incarrying fibres. It is un 
inference supported by many facts, and accepted l>y tho generality of 
physiologists, that tho fcelinj| of exertion accompanies tho outgoing nerve 
current, and does not arise, as a sensation, by tho sensory fibres. The 
other feelings of muscle being of a more jtassivo kind, and are allied 
to sensation, and seem to bo oonnected with tho ingoing currents by 
the sensitive fibres. See tho whole <juestion argued at length, ‘ Smm 

Intflkct,’ p. 92, 2nd edit. 
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preservation <JF health. In the case of active sports and 
ij.mttsements, there are additional sources of pleasurable ex¬ 
citement,* but the delight in the more bodily exertion would 
still be reckoned one ingredient in the mixture. 

As to the Degree of this pleasure, it is misfii.ve rather than 
arufe. The»sensibility of muscle under the dead strain is not 
very groat, and becomes eonaiderable*«only by multiplication 
or extent, ils when a number of large rausdes«.rc powerfully 
engaged. 

* Wo estinate pleasures directly, by comparing them in our 
consciousness, as when wc decide which of two ajiples is the 
sweetest, and prefer one picture to another. We estimate 
thd!n indirectly, by the amount of pain that they can subdue, 
as in restoring cheerfulness under a shock of suffering, 
llodily exercise has a great soothing power, but nht exclu¬ 
sively from its being a source of pleasure. It lias the physical 
effect of deriving blood from the brain, so as to calm excite¬ 
ment, and a farther effect to be next noticed. 

The third point in the description of a mental state, con¬ 
sidered as Feeling, is its Speciality, apart from quality and 
degree. Now, wo have already remarked that there is a gene¬ 
ric difference of nature between muscular feeling proper and 
sensation proper. Tliis radical distinction in kind is familiar 
to each person’s experience, and is designated by such phrases 
as ‘ the sense of power,’ ‘ the feeling of energy put forth,’ ‘ the 
sense of resistance,’ &c. It has tho peculiarity of determining 
an attitude of mind hostile to passive feeling, and to self-con¬ 
sciousness in every form ; in proportion as it is manifested# 
wo are indifferent as regards pleasure and Rain ; pleasure may 
be stimulated, but will not be felt. Tills attitude of indifference, 
coupled with the consciousness of energy, is tfie ultimate mean¬ 
ing of what is called tho Objeet, as opposed to tho Subject ,— 
the not-me, as opposedato the vio. Even the pleasure of exercise 
and the pain of fatigue during exercise are not steady, but 
fitful and transitory feelings. It is only at intervals that we 
remit the putting forth of effort, and subjectively attend to 
the resulting pleasure or pain. 

There are thus two modes of mental indifference, or meutat 
life with the absence of pleasure or pain. The one is tho state of 
neutral emotion, as in mere surprise, and may bri called subjective 
indifference. The other is the objooti’ft attitude, under wluch all 
emotion is for the moment submei'ged. 

Tho Volitloval property of the pleasnre, or the pain, of Inus- 
oular exercise falls under tho general law of the will. ^ 
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pleasure, and in proportion to tlie decree, it works for its own 
continuance or increase. Owing to the existence of tho spon¬ 
taneous discharge, the stimulus of pleasure is not necessary to 
begin activity, but is a co-operatiug cause for maintaining it 
when once begun. , 

In the Intcllectiinl point of vieW, .a feeling is considered as 
to Discrimination (together witli Agreement) and as to Retain- 
ability in the rieinory. These pro{)crties are so important as 
to constitute a distinct branch of the subject. I shall merely 
adnde here to one small part of tho case, namtsly, our recol¬ 
lection of states of muscular exercise regarded as pleasure, 
so as to render them an object of desire and pursuit when 
they are not actually pi'esont. This is a truly intellccltial 
property of feeling. In so iar as active amusements and 
sports, and occupations largely involving muscular exercise, 
are a fixed object of passionate pursuit, to that extent 
they abide in thought, or stand high in one of their intel¬ 
lectual aspects. 

5. As examples of tho dead strain, w-e may mention the 
supporting of a weight, the ludding c)u as a di'ag, the exer¬ 
tion of force, or the encounter of resistance in prcs.sing, 
squeezing, wrestling, Ac. A certain amount of accompanying 
movement does not alter the character of the situation ; as, 
for example, in slowly dragging a heavy vehicle. 

6. Exertion icith muvc'unif. 

Movement devclopes a new mode of sensibility, which is 
more apparent as tho force expended is small; a circumstiince 
rendering it likely jthat the special efi'cct is associated with the 
passive sensibilit^v of muscle. 

Physically, all that we know of the fact of movement is 
the perpetual change of tho muscular tension ; there is a con¬ 
stantly varying and alternately remitted strain, instead of tho 
pouring forth of energy in a fixed attitude. 

Mentally, the characters difier according as tho move¬ 
ments are slow or (juicic. 

7. And first of slow movements. 

Under a loitering, sauntering walk, drawling tones of 
speech, solemn gestures, and dawdling occupation, there is a 
volnmipons pleasurable feeling, with little energy expended. 
The two facts are mutually implicated. The sense of expended 
energy is wanting, and tho attention is disengaged for the 
r^sive sensibility of the muscles ; so that, in fact, with tho 
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show of activity- there is the substance of passivity. The state 
is closely allied to muscular repose, or the reaction from great 
muscular .expenditure, and to the approach of sleep. Slow 
movements are of a soothing tendency; they quiet the 
irritated nerves, and prepare the way for complete repose. 
They have ariose alliance with the emotions of awe, solemnity, 
and veneration; hence the funeral pac*9, the slow enunciation 
of devotional exercises, the long-drawn touts c4 organ music, 
are appropriated to religious worship. 

• 8. Movements <jraduaXly increasing or ditninishing give 
rise to a still greatef degree of pleasurable feeling. The 
gradual dying away of a motion is pleasurable and graceful 
in ewery sort of activity—in gesture, in the dance, in speech, 
and in visible movements. It is this peculiarity that seems 
to constitute the beauty of curved lines and rounded forms. 
We may explain it on the great law of the mind that connects 
all sensibility with change of impression ; in these rising and 
falling movements, there is unceasing variation of effect. 

9. Next as to quick movements. 

Movements of great rapidity, whether the energy expended 
bo great or little, have a tendency to excite the nervous 
system; they are in that respect a kind of stimulant, like a 
loud noise, or the glare of light. All the mental functions are 
((uickened in consequence. It depends on circumstances, 
whether this effect is pleasurable or the opposite. If the nerv¬ 
ous system is fresh and vigorous, the stimulation is agreeable, 
and may end in a kind of intoxication ; in a jaded condition 
ol the nerves, the effect is apt to be acutely painful and dis¬ 
tressing. Under excitement, there may be a^third situation, 
wherein fatigue passes off in fovour of a delirious pleasure, for 
which the system has afterwards to pay the cost by a pro¬ 
tracted depression. Tl«e ecstatic worsbix) of antiquity, which 
consisted in wild and furious dances in honour of Bacchus and 
of Demeter, brought on a peculiar frenzy of intense enjoy¬ 
ment; and something of the same kind still happens among 
the Orientals, and in a less degree with the lovers of dancing 
everywhere. The physical circumstance may be presumed to 
be a great excess of blood to the brain, the result of the pro¬ 
tracted stimulation. * 

It appears thus, that movement, in the extreme phases of 
slowness and quickness, and not involving much exertion, 
does not represent the main fact of the consciousness of mus¬ 
cular energy, but certain incidental peculiarities allied moijii 
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to the passive, than to the active, side of our mental constitu¬ 
tion. If great energy is to be put forth under these modes of 
movement, their incidental character will bo subordinated to 
the proper consciousness of expended muscular force. 

10. A third situation ccumected with muscular e-xercise 
is improperly e-xpressed by pntiskc movemeutsT 

Riding ijvJ- vehicle is the commonest instance; carriage 
exercise is both pleasurable and wholesome. There is a gentle 
muscular stimulus, such as accompanies slojy and v!irying 
movements, which results in voluminous passive sensibility. 
To this Dr. Arnott adds the circumstance, that the shaking of 
the body propels the blood; and, as it can move only one way, 
the circulation is quickened. The fresh air also conuts in the 
effect. Another mental influence is derived from the shifting 
scene ; the eye is regaled with novelty, without the labour of 
moving to obtain it. , 

For the sensuous luxury of motion, the Americans have 
devised the rocking chair, an extension of the children s 
hobby-horse and swing. 

IL Of the Discriminative or In tellectual Senrihililij of Muscle. 

11. Along with every h'<‘ling, wo have a corisciou.siiess 
of degree. 

To be affected more or less, is a consequence of being 
affected at all. Even our pleasures and pains arc discriminattid 
according to their intensity. To regard any feeling as differ¬ 
ing from another in quantity, or otherwise, is the first condition 
of intelligence, oi^ thought; it is the feature of distinctness, 
character, or individuality, as opposed to bhank sameness or 
monotony. Not to distinguish one colour from another is a 
form of blindness ; to be more than orihuarily discriminative i.s 
to have a high intellectual endowment. The discj'iminatiotis 
in the muscular feeling are of great moment. 

12. First, with re.?pect to tho decree of Exertion, or 
Expended Force, movement being left out of tho account. 

We here go back upon the feeling of muscular exoj’ciae, 
considore*! not as giving pleasure or pain, which are subjective 
states, but as making up‘our object attitude, under which our 
consciousness is merely of tho degree of expended energy. 
This state is tho sense or feeling of Resistance, and is our con¬ 
ception of Body, and our measure of Force, Momentum, 
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Inertia, or the*Mechanical property of matter. No feeling of 
the human mind is more fundamental, more constant, or more 
worked up into complex products, thau this. When a weight 
is put into the hand, we are aware of an expenditure of force; 
when the amount Is increased, w^ are conscious of increased 
expenditure* The delicacy of our discrimination is the small¬ 
ness of the addition or the subtrac tioif.that will alter our con¬ 
sciousness.* An ordinary person can discriminate between 
39 and 40 ounces. 

' The fooling of graduated resistance is brought out in en¬ 
countering or checkifeg a body in motion, as in stopping a 
carriage or in obstructing another person’s progress. It is 
alsft manifested in putting forth power to move resisting 
bodies, as in rowing a boat, digging the ground, or other 
manual exertion; likewise in bearing burdens. We have it 
present to us, in supporting our own body. Our varying 
experience in all these forms, consists of a varying muscular 
consciousness, a series of modes of expended energy, wliich 
the memory can retain, and which we can associate with 
other mental states, as with the sensations of colonr, of sound, 
of contact, &c. Wo connect one degree of resistance with a 
small, and another with a large, optical impression, as in com¬ 
paring a pcbblo with .a paving stone. 

The delicate discrimination of degrees of muscular expen¬ 
diture serves us in many manual operations; for example, in 
graduating a blow, in throwing a missile to a mark, and in 
forming plastic substances to a certain consistency. 

We have a consciousness of distinctness, remarkable in its 
kind, between c.xcrtions made by different muscles; for ex¬ 
ample, in the two bands. It is not tbe same tc us that a 
pound weight is put into either hand ; if it v?ore so, we should 
be in the provei’bial situation of not knowing the right hand 
from the left. 

13. Secondly, a muscular exertion may vary in con¬ 
tinuance; and this variation is i'clt by us as different from 
variation in the intensity of the effect. 

A dead strain of unvarying amount being snppo.scd, we 
are differently affected according to its duration, jf we make 
a push lasting a quarter of a minute, and, after aft interval, 
renew it for half a minute, there is*a difference in the con¬ 
sciousness of the two efforts. Tho endurance implies an in¬ 
creased expenditure of power in a certain mode, and we are dis¬ 
tinctly aware of such an increase. We know also that it_^ 
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not the same as an increase in the intensity of the strain. The 
two modes of increase are not only discriminated as regards 
degree, they are also felt to bo different modes. The one is 
our feeling and measure of Resistance or Force, the other 
stands for a measure of Time, All impressions made on the 
mind, whether those of muscular energy, or those of the 
ordinary senses, are lelc differently according as they endure 
for a longer or^ shorter time. 

The estiniatc of continuance thus attaches to dead resist¬ 
ance, but not to that alone. When we put forth power to 
move, as in pulling an oar, or in lifting aVeight, we are aware 
of different degrees of continuance of the mov.'nient. More¬ 
over, we do not confound movement with dead strain; weUro 
distinctively affected by the two modes of exercising force ; 
supposing the total amount of power expended the same, the 
consciousness of each is characteristic. 

Now Continuance of Movement expresses a different fact 
from continuance of dead strain. It is the sweep of the organ 
through space, and is, therefore, the measure of space or ex¬ 
tension. It is the first step, the elementary sensibility, in our 
knowledge of space. Other experiences must bo combined in 
this great fundamental notion, but here we have the primary 
ingredient. 

The simplest form of muscular continuance is the sweep 
of a limb in one direction, nearly corresponding with linear 
extension (the spontaneous sweep of the aian is not a straight 
line). A greater complication of movement is involved in 
superficial extension; and a gr(;ater still, in cubical extension. 
But in the last resort, linear, superficial, and solid extension 
are to ns nothing but the consciousness of continued and com¬ 
plicated movements, which wc can associate in dilforent groups, 
and remember among our intellectual acquisitions. A square 
foot of surface is embodied in one rauscrlar grouping, a circle 
of three feet in diameter in another, a nine inch cube in a 
third; these muscular groupings may be tactual, visual, or 
locomotive, one or all, as will be afterwards seen. 

14. Thirdly, as reg.ards movements, the speed may vary ; 
and we are characteristically conscious of the variation. 

It is probable that the peculiar difference of character, 
above adverted to, betwedfi slow and quick movements, is an 
element in our discrimination of change of speed. When we 
increase the rate of movement of the arm, we are aware not 
merely that more virtue has gone out of us, but also that the 
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mode is not thc^samo as an increased strain or an increased 
continuance. This is a valuable addition to our means of 
muscular discrimination. It enables us, in the first place, to 
bo directly cognizant of the important attribute of speed or 
velocity of movement, whether in,ourselves or in bodies with¬ 
out us. It supplies, in the next place, a farther means of 
•measuring extension, checking and supjtjemonting that derived 
from the ctmtinuance of a unifoi'm movenaenj- -A. greater 
velocity, under one amount ot contiuuanoa, is ec^uivalent to a 
less velocity wijh a greater continuance. 


CHAPTER II. 


SENSATION. 

1. A SENSATION is ilefmed as the mental impression, 
fc(ding, or conscious state, resulting from the action of 
(.‘xternal things on some part of the body, called on that 
account sensitive. 

Such arc the feelings caused by tastes, smells, sounds, or 
sights. They are distinguished from the feelings of energy 
expended from within (the muscular), and from the emotions, 
as fear and anger, which do not arise immediately from the 
stimulus of a sensitive surface. 

2. The Sensations are classified according to their 
bodily Organs; hence the division into Five Senses. 

Distinctness of orijn^ is accompanied with distinctness of 
ar/md, and of fediiuj, or consciousness. Light, as an agency, 
is distinct from sound, and the consciousness under each is 
characteristic; wo should never confound a sight with a sound. 

The common enumeration of the Five Senses is de¬ 
fective. 

When the senses are regarded principally as sources of 
knowledge, or the basis of intellect, The five commonly given 
are tolerably comprehensive; but when we advert to sensation, 
m the aspect of pleasure and pain, there are serious omissions. 
Hunger, thirst, repletion, suffocation, warmth, and the variety 
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of states designated by physical comfort and discomfort, are 
left out; yet these possess the characteristics of sensation as 
above defined, having a local organ or seat, a definite agency, 
and a characteristic mode of consciousness. 

The omission i.s best sivpplied by constituting a group 
of Organic Sensations, or Sensations of Organic Life. 

In the Sej^ses, as thus made up, it is useful to remark a 
division into two classes, according to theii’ importance in tlie 
operations of the Intellect, If wc examine the Sensations of 
Organic Life, Taste, and Smell, we shall find tliat as regards 
pleasure and pain, or in the ]ioint of view of Feeling, they ai-e 
of great consequence, but tliat they contrilmto little of^the 
permanent forms and imagery employed in onr Intellectual 
processes. This last function is mainly served by Touch, 
Hearing, and Sight, which may therefore be called the Intel¬ 
lectual Senses by pre-eminence. The\’ ai-o not, however, 
thereby prevented Irom serving the other I'unction also, or 
from entering into the pleasures and pains ol' our emotional 
life. 


SENSATIONS OK ORGANIC LIKE. 

Like the senses generally, these will he classified ac¬ 
cording to Locality or Scat. 

Organic Muscnlar Fndlngs. 

3. Tlie passive feelings, or sensations jiroper, connected 
with Muscle, are'chictly the pains of injury, and tlie pains 
^-^and pleasures oV latiguo and rcfiose. 

'^■**'^Vhen a muscle is cut, lacerated, or otherwise injured, or 
when seized with spasm, there is a feerthg of acute pain. Wc 
shall describe this state in full, as typifying, onoo for all, the 
class of acute physical pains. 

Physical Side. —The Bodily Origin is some destruction or 
injury of the muscular fibres, such as to irritate violently the 
imbedded nerves. 

The Bodily DIlFusion, or Expression, is various and in¬ 
teresting to study. ThiifeaiurcH are violently contorted, and 
assume certain characteristic appeai'ances ; the vokc is excited 
to sharp utterances; the lohohi hodij is agitated. In short., 
movements are stimulated, intense according to the pain. 
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The accompaniftient of .sobbings shows that the involuntary 
muscles and tho glands may also be affected ; which is con¬ 
firmed by«c:loscly observing the changes in the heart and the 
lungs, tho effects on digestion, on the skin, &c.; all which 
changes are of the nature of depression and derangement. 

Mestai, Side. —As Feelings, these states are indicated by 
the name. In Quality, they are painful; in Degree, acute or 
intense. AS respects Specialities of character,-,we find a cer¬ 
tain, number of discriminative names ; pains are racking, 
burning, shooting, pricking, smarting, aching, stunning ; dis¬ 
tinctions of importancS in pathology. 

Violent pains are apt to rouse certain of the special emo- 
tiorfl!, as grief, terror, rage ; tho selection deoending less upon 
tho nature of tho pain than on the temper and circumstances 
of the individual. 

Tho Volitional character of an acute pain would be, accord¬ 
ing to the law of the Will, to stimulate efforts for relief and 
avoidance. Such is tho fact, bat with an important qualifica¬ 
tion. Tho operation of the will demands a certain remaining 
vigour in tho active organs; now, p.ain soon exhausts the 
strength ; henoo tho will is paralyzed by long continuance of 
tho irritation. A romporary smart quickens the energies, a 
continued agony crushes them. 

Part of tho expression of a sufferer is made up of postures 
and efforts of a voluntary kind, prompted with a view to 
relief; those vary with the locality and the nature of tho attack. 

Tho Intcllvcinal quality of acute physical pains is compli¬ 
cated. Intensity of excitement is favourable to impressive¬ 
ness ; while in extreme degrees, tho intellectual functions are 
paralyzed. These two considerations allowed for, the dis¬ 
crimination and tho persistence of organic states are at the 
bottom of the scale of feelings. They arc vci'y inadequately 
romomberod. • 

People differ greatly in their effective recollection of pains, 
no less than in the memory for language or for scenery ; and 
tho consequences are notable. ITirst, the recollection of pain is 
the essential i'oature of preventive or precautionary volition, 
that is, Prudence. Secondly, it constitutes tho basis of fellow- 
feeling, or sympathy. Tho Socratio doctrine that knowledge 
is virtue, might be transmuted into a profound and “important 
truth, if knowledge were iaterpreted*as tho effective recollec¬ 
tion of good and evil. Virtue has its sources in the retentive 
property of tho Intellect; but tho subject matter of tho recol¬ 
lection is not knowledge, but/feelings. 
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The special mnscnlar pain of cramp, or ‘spasm, may be 
separately noticed. Physically, it is the violent contraction of 
some portion of a muscle, through an irritation of- the motor 
nerves. The best mode of relief is to give way to the contrac¬ 
tion, by relaxing tlie muscle- to the utmost. Mentally, this is 
the specie.s of pain named racking; it arises from violent mus¬ 
cular distension. The pains of the uterus in childbirth are 
of this natui;;. -Di.strossing spasms occur in the muscular 
fibres of the stomach and intestine. 

The pains of excessive fathjue are among tlte acute painA of 
muscle. Like spasm, they have a peculiar character, connect¬ 
ing them with the muscle, and not with any other ti.s.sue. 

The state of muscular rcpiwc after ordinary fatigue is'one 
of our pleasurable feelings. There is a complication of physi¬ 
cal circumstances attending it. Tlic blood previously acon- 
mnlated in the muscular tis.sne, is now returning to the other 
important organs, the brain, the stomach, &c. ; while the 
muscles are remitted from further action. lh)th causes con¬ 
cur to yield pleasure, not acute, but massive. Tlie other or¬ 
ganic accompaniments cannot disguise, the muscle’s own sen¬ 
sibility to the condition of repose ; the feeling is one that has 
a certain reflexion of energy ;— 

Even in our aslir-s glow their wonted fires. 

There i.s, in rest after exercise, a close kinship to sleep ; as if 
a part of the fact wore already reali/cd. These jiloasures are 
the reward of bodily toil and hard exercise. 

We may include under the present head what litllo is f(j 
be said on the Epnes and Ligament.s, whoso setisibility is ex¬ 
clusively manifested in the shape of pain from injury or 
disease. The diseases and lacerations of the periostoum arc 
intensely painful; a blow on the sliin is acute and jtrostrating. 
The ligaments are painful when wrenched, aliliough not when 
out. The tendonous part of the muscles seems to share in the 
pain of over-fatigue. The joints are the seat of p.ainfal dis¬ 
eases, as gout, if not also rheumatism. 


Organic Sensaitom of Nerve. 

4. Besides being ti e medium of all sensibility, the 
nerves are the seat of a special class of feelings related to 
the Organic condition of the Nervous ti-ssue. In this clas.s, 
we may include acute affections of the nerves ; the de- 
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pression arisiitg from nervous fatigue and exhaustion; and 
the exhilaration of freshness and of stimulants. 

(1) diseases and injuries of the nerves are productive of 
intense suifering, as in tic-doleurgux and the other neuralgic 
affections. It is enough to class these among acute pains. 
Their specinc character, as feelings,'js somewhat different 
from the a£ute pains of muscle, or of the oth^r tissues, but 
language hardly suffices to mark the difference. 

. (2) Nervous fatigue or exhaustion, caused by over- 
exertion of mind, and Oven of body, by deficiency of rest or 
nutriment, and by intense or prolonged suffering, may induce 
neuralgic affections, but more commonly ends in general 
depression. This state is known to every one. Technically, 
we may designate it as pain, not acute, but massive; the 
amount is known by comparison, and by the pleasure swal¬ 
lowed up in neutralizing it. Weakness, ennui, heaviness, 
insupportable dullness, the senes as of an atmosphere of lead, 
the blackness of darkness,—arc names for this general condi¬ 
tion. A.n accumulation of pains and privations will produce 
the misery of depression, while the nerves are fresh and 
healthy, as in the punishment of the young offender; and, on 
the other hand, a morbid change in the nerve substance will 
cause the state in any one surrounded with delights, and 
shielded from hardship. 

(3) It is implied in what is now said, that the healthy con- 
(Iition of the nerves is of itself a cause of exhilaration. This is 
the unspeakable blessing of perfect health, the result of a good 
constitution well preserved by the circumstances of a happy lot. 

This mental condition is, for a short time, equalled, and 
even surpassed, by the perilous help of stmmlating drugs, 
whose nature it is to operate directly on the substance of the 
nerves. 

Organic Feelings of the Circulation and Nutrition. 

5. Although it is difficult to isolate the. separate or¬ 
ganic influences, in their agency on the mind, we are 
entitled to presume that feeling.? of exhilaration, and of 
depression are connected with the Circulation of the Blood 
and the Nourishment of the Tissues. 

The formidable states, thirst and inanition, arise from 
deficiency in the blood in the first instance ; but a derangei^ 
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ment of the organs generally must he assumod to account for 
their virulence. 

Thirst is not purely localized in the stomach; and Inani¬ 
tion is different from Hunger. Both conditions, mentally 
viewed, are modes of suffering, not so acute as acute pains 
proper, but yet much more so than mere dejcctio.u, and at the 
same time large in mass or volume. There is present the de¬ 
pressing state of exhaustion, coupled with the acute irritation 
of deranged organs. 

A feeling purely connected with the Circulation is what 
arises from long con (incment to one posture, sitting or lying. 
The circulation in the skin being arrested, an uneasy feeling 
results, which prompts to changes of posture ; it causes great 
discomfort to the bed-ridden patient, as well as being a source 
of new disease; an efficient remedy for both has boon found in 
Dr. Arnott’s water bed. 

Part of the consciousness of good or ill health must depend 
on the contact of the blood with tho nerve tissue; it being 
hardly possible Ic assign tho proportions severally due to tho 
nerve’s own condition, and to that nutritive contact, although 
the facts have to be distinguished in the analysis of the mind. 
The sleek, fat, full-blooded tern per,ament has its peculiar mental 
tone, attributable to the circulation and nutrition rather than 
to tho quality of tho nerves. 

Fed'uvp of Roqnratlon. 

C. The interchange of oxygen with carbonic acid takes 
place at the surhice of the lungs, and any variation in the 
rate of this ipterchangt; is accoini)auied with sensibility. 
The extreme form of pain is Suffocation; the opposite 
state is a grateful Freshness or exhilaration. 

Oxygen is our aerial food ; our vital forces are mc.asurod 
by the amount of it consumed in oxidizing our food proper. 
The first requisite in the process is that the oxygen bo abun¬ 
dantly inhaled by the lungs. The hindrance of the inhalation 
is painful, tho furtherance pleasurable. A settled pace is 
neutral. 

The characteristic sensibility of the lungs is manifested in 
mffoealion. Its causes .i^ro tho want of air, as from drowning, 
from certain irritating gases, such as chlorine or sulphurous 
acid, from asthma and other diseases. The insupportable sen- 
^sation ensuing on want of breath hardly resembles any other 
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feeling. It has a certain element of the racking pain, as o£ 
muscles drawn opposite ways ; but it is something more than 
muscular, fend must be set down at present as a unique result, 
of a unique process.. 

Short of suffocation, there msty be a temporary lowering 
, of the rospirfltm’y vigour, the effect of .which is mere depres¬ 
sion of tonc,^without characteristic accompaniment. On enter¬ 
ing a crowded room, the depression is instadtly*(elt ; it may 
approach, or amount to, fainting. 

The transitrtm to a purer atmosphere gives the exhilaration, 
descril)ed as buoyancy and freshness; but wo can scarcely de¬ 
termine how much of this is due to the better oxidation of the 
blonil throughout tlio system, and how ranch to a stimulation 
of the surface of the lungs. The extreme case of suffocation 
must bo hold its proving a special lung-scnsibilify; whence 
we ai’o to presume that part of the .sensation of changes in the 
air is localized in the lungs. 

Neitlier the continuation of the same state of the air, nor a 
very gradual change, is accompanied with sensation, a fact 
exemplifying the most universal condition of the production 
of consciousness, namely, change of impression from one state 
to another. 


Feelings of TInat and Cold. 

7. (^liangcs of Tciupcrature give rise to fording, in all 
of the liody, although Iho greatest seiisitivonoss is in 
the skin. 

The operation of cold and lieat is on tlic prganic functions. 
The capillary circulation is first afl'ccted ; tlyj vessels being 
contracted by cold, and expanded by heat. The contraction 
of tlie vessels stops the supply of blood, and diminishes the 
nutrition of the parts, reusing organic depression and discom¬ 
fort. At the same time, however, a reflex stimulus to the lungs 
(inickens the hreritliing action, and addition.al oxygen is taken 
in ; so that, indirectly, the vital forces Arc increased, and the 
temporary and local depression may bo more than atoned for. 
We may thus account for the bracing effects of cold .ijiplied 
within certain limits. Heat is in every respect the obverse. 

The sensation of Cold is, as a rule, painful antf may be 
either acute or massive ; nowhere is tRis distinction in the two 
modes of Degree so clearly marked. An acute cold iicte like 
a cut or a bruise, and, is sufficiently characterized among acute 
physical pains ; the destruction of the tissue and the irritatioq 
3 
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of the nerve is the same as in a scald. The massive feeling of 
cold, expressed by chillness, may amount to extreme wretched¬ 
ness. 

The sensation of Warmth, on emerging from cold, is one 
of the greatest of physical enjoyments. It may bo acute, as in 
drinking warm liquid, pr massive, as in the bath, dr other warm 
surrounding. Of passive physical pleasure, it is^ perhaps the 
typical form'-,' the other modes may be, and constantly are, 
illustrated by comparison with it; as are also the genial pas¬ 
sive emotions—love, beauty, &c. 

The principle above alluded to,—namely, change of im¬ 
pression as a condition of consciousness, is also prominently 
exemplified in heat and cold; an even temperature gives no 
sensation. 

■Sensations of the Alimentary Casial. 

8. These sensatiojis, although closely allied to Taste, 
are not to be confounded with it. 

The olfects of the sense are the materials taken into 
the body as food and drink. 

Food is variously classified. Water is the liquid basis, or 
vehicle. The solids are divided into Saccharine substances, 
including starch and sugar; Oily substances, as the various 
fats and oils, including alcohol; Albuminous substances (which 
contain nitrogen), as albun)£n, the fibre of meat, caseine (from 
cheese), gelatine, &c. These last are requisite in renewing 
the tissues, which nearly all contain nitrogen ; while the 
others serve the .more exclusive function of producing force, 
(as muscular power, nervous power, and animal heat,) by 
slow combustion or oxidation, which is also the destination of 
the largest part of the albuminous food. 

9. Omitting the physiology of Digestion, we may 
enumerate, as follows, the chief feelings due to Ali¬ 
mentary states—llelish and Eepletion, Hunger, Nausea, 
and the Pains of Deranged Digestion. 

llelish and Bepletion are the pleasurable states of eating. 
Varying with the digestive power of the system, and with 
the quality of the food, these feelings are, in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, an important part of human pleasure. The first 
stage is represented by llelish, a pleasurable sensation, both 
acute and of considerable amount. The volitional energy 
inspired by it, in all animals, is the most remarkable testimony 
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to its intensity as pleasure. The acute stage of relish is suc¬ 
ceeded by the more voluminous pleasure of Repletion, whose 
seat is in the surface of the stomach, the part engaged in the 
digestion of the food; a massive exhilaration, closely allied to 
agreeable warmth, and to the ela?ion of stimulants. 

The physical concomitants of Hunger are a collapsed con¬ 
dition of th® stomach, and a deficiency of nuiritjjre material in 
the system. Of the fooling itself, the first stages are mere 
depression or uneasiness; next come on gnawing pains re¬ 
ferred to the region oi the stomach, and in part musoular; 
these are followed by sensations of a more massive character, 
derived from the system at large, and indicating the stage of 
inanition or starvation. , 

Nausea and Disgust express a mode of powerful feeling 
characteristic of digestion, as suffocation is of the lungs. The 
feeling is associated with the act of vomiting; the wretched¬ 
ness of it in extreme cases, as sea-sickness, is insufferable. 
The sensation is unique. The healthy routine of comfortable 
digestion is exchanged for a depression great in mass, and 
aggravated by acute nervous suUcring. Tho memory of this 
state is an active recoil from whatever causes it; hence disgust 
is a term for the most intense repugnance and loathing. 

The pains of Deranged Digestion are numerous. Some are 
extremely acute, as spasm in any part of the intestine. Many 
forms of indigestion are known simply as inducing a depressed 
tone, or interfering with the exhilaration of healthy meals. 
iSluggi.shness of tho bowels is attended with massive depres¬ 
sion ; tho re-action brings a corresponding buoyancy. 

Under the present head may be classed tlie feelings con¬ 
nected with the sexual organ.s, tho mammary glands in 
woman, and tho lachrymal gland and sac. These are the 
result of organic processes in the first instance; but they 
enter into complicated alliances, to be afterwards noticed, with 
(mr special emotions. 

There still remain the important organic functions of tho 
Skin, which are attended with pleasura&e and pg,inful sensi¬ 
bilities. They will be noticed under the sense of Touch. 

In the Muscular Feelings, together with the Org£(nic Sen¬ 
sations now enumerated, arises that krgo body of our sensi¬ 
bility denominated physical Comfort and Discomfort. 
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SENSE OF TASTE. 

1. The sense of Taste,^attached to the entrance of the 
alimentary canal, is a source of pleasure and pain, and a 
means of discriminaticm, in taking food. 

The Ohjcds of Taste are chiefly the materials of food. 

Of mineral bodies, water is without taste. But most 
liquid substances, and most solids that can bo liquified or dis¬ 
solved, have taste; vinegar, common salt, alum, are familiar 
instances. 

Nearly all vegetable and animal products, in like manner, arc 
characterized by taste. A few substances are insipid, as white 
of egg, starch, gum ; but the greater part exhibit well marked 
tastes; sweet, as sugar ; bitter, as quinine, morphine, strych¬ 
nine, gentian, quassia, soot, &c.; sour, as acids generally ; 
pungent, as mustard, pepper, peppermint; fiery, as alcohol. 

2. The Organ of Taste is the tongue, and tlie seat of 
sensibility is its upper surface. 

The upper surface of the tongue is seen to be covered with 
little projection.s called papilla;. They are of three kinds, dis¬ 
tinguished by size and form. The smallest and .most numer¬ 
ous are conical or tapering, and cover the greatest part of the 
tongue, disappearing towards the base. The middle-sized are 
little rounded eminences scattered over the middle and fore 
part of the tongue, being most numerous towards the point. 
The large-sized care eight to fifteen in number, situated on the 
back of the tongue, and arranged in two rows at an angle like 
the letter V. The papilla; contain capillary blood vessels 
and filaments of nerve, and are the seat of the sensibility of the 
tongue. 

Two diflerent nerves supply the tongue ; branches of the 
nerve called glosso-pharyngeal (tongue and throat nerve) are 
distributed to the back part; twigs of the fifth pair (nerve of 
touch of the face) go to the fore-part. The effect, as will be 
seen, is ^a two-fold sensibility; taste proper attaches to the 
first named nerve, the glosso-pharyngeal; bitter is tasted 
chiefly at the back of the tongue. Taken as a whole, the sen¬ 
sibility of the tongue is distributed over the whole upper side, 
but less in the middle paid; and most in the base, sides, and 
tip. The relish of food increases from the tip to the back. 
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which is an. inS.uceinent to keep the morsel moving backwards 
till it is finally swallowed. 

The indispensable condition of taste is solubility. Also 
the tongue must not be in a dry or parched condition. The 
sensibility is increased by a mocierato pressure ; and is dead¬ 
ened by cold. ^ 

No explanation has yet been given of the mode of action 
on the nefves during taste. It is probably •of a chemical 
nature, resulting from the combination of the dissolved food 
with a secretian from^the blood-vessels of the papillm. 

3. The Sensations of Taste fall under a three-fohl 
division : (1) those in direct sympathy with the Stomach, 
us llelish ; (3) Taste proper, and (3) Touch. 

As to the first, there is an obvious continuity of structure 
in the Tongue and Alimentary canal, a common character of 
surface as regards mucous membrane, glands, and papillffi. 
Moreover, apart from taste proper, the feeling in the tonguo 
indicates at once whether a substance will agree or disagree 
with the stomach; the tongue is in fact the stomach begun. 
And farther, what we call relish is distinct from taste; butter 
and cooked flesh are relishes; salt and quinine are tastes; the 
one varies with the condition of the stomach, being in some 
states converted into nausea, as in sea-sickness; the other re¬ 
mains under all variations of the digestive power. 

4. The Tastes in sympathy with the Stomach are 
Relishes aud Dist/usts. 

• 

Belishes, as already explained, are the agreeable feelings 
arising from the kinds of food called savoury, as animal 
food, and the richer kinds of vegetables. . Sugar is both 
a relish and a taste. As a feeling of pleasure, a relish is more 
acute and less massive than the' dige.stive sensations, but less 
acute and more massive than mei-e sweetness of taste. The 
speciality of the feeling is the alliance with digestion. What 
possesses relish may be hard to digest, but will not be nau¬ 
seous in the stomach. The strength of this fueling is farther 
measured by its volitional urgency, or spur to the act of eat¬ 
ing. The intellectual persistence is not high. * 

Relishes imply their opposite, dtSgusta, in which the sto¬ 
machic sympathy is equally apparent, and which may be 
similarly characterized with reference to the corresponding 
digestive sensation. 
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6. Taste proper comprehends Stoeet and Bitter tastes. 

Sweetness is typified in the taste of sugar, to whose pre¬ 
sence is owing the sweetness of fruits and articles of food 
generally. This sensation may be called tjbo proper pleasure 
of taste, or the enjoyment derivable through a favourable 
stimulus of the gustatory nerves. In Degree it fe acute; in 
Speciality we recognizie it as possessing a character, inde¬ 
scribable in language, but not confounded with the pleasure 
of any other sense. Its volitional character accords with its 
nature as pleasure. It is more intellectual than Organic sen¬ 
sations generally, or than Relish; we can discriminate its de¬ 
grees better, and remember it better. Taste may be the lowest 
of the five senses, as regards intellectual properties, but it is 
above the highest of the oi-ganic group. 

Bitter tastes are exemplified in quinine, gentian, bitter 
aloes, and soot. This, and not sourness, is the opposite of 
sweet; it is the proper pain of taste, the state arising by irri¬ 
tating, or unfavourably stimulating, the gustatory nerve. The 
characteristics are the same, with obverse allowance, as foi- 
sweetness. 

6. In the third clas.? of tastes, there is present an 
element arising tlirough the nerves of Touch. Pungency 
is their prevailing characler. Tliey include the saline, 
alkaline, soiirov acid, astrinijcnt, fiery, acrid. 

The saline taste is typified in common salt. It is neither 
sweet nor bitter, but simply pungent or biting; and, in all 
probability, the sensation is felt through the nerves of the fifth 
pair. In some salts, the pungency is combined with taste pro¬ 
per; Epsom salts would be termed partly saline, and still 
more decidedly bitter. 

The alkaline taste, as in soda, pojash, or ammonia, is a 
more energetic pungency, or more violent irritation of the 
nerves; the pungency amounting to acute pain, as the action 
becomes destructive of the tissue. 

The sour or acid taste is the most familiar form of pungency, 
as in vinegar. The pain of an acid resembles a scald rather 
than a bitter taste. The pleasure derivable from it is such 
as belongs to pungency, and must observe the same limits. 

The astringen t is a miW form of pungency; it is exemplified 
by alum. The action in this case has manifestly departed from 
pure taste, and become a mere mechanical irritation of the 
nerves of touch. Astringent substances cause a kind of shrink- 

e ■■ 
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ing or contraction of the surface; an effect imitated by the 
drying up of a solution of salt on the skin. What is called a 
‘ rough’ tjiste, as tannin, is a form of astringency. 

The fiery taste of mustard, alcohol, camphor, and volatile oils, 
is of the same generic character, jilthough more or less mixed 
with taste prpper. The acrid combines the fiery with the bitter. 


SENSE OF SMELL. 

1. Tlie Sense of ^mell, placed at the entrance of the 
lungs, is a source of pleasure and pain, and a means of 
discrimination as regards the air taken into the lungs. 

This sense is also in close proximity to the organ of Taste, 
with which smell frequently co-operates. 

2. The Oljeds of smell are gaseous or volatile bodies, 
the greater number of such being odorous. 

The chief inodorous gases are the elements of the atmo¬ 
sphere, that is, nitrogen, oxygen, vapour of water, and carbonic 
acid (in the small amount contained in the air). Carbonic 
oxide, sulphurous acid, chlorine, iodine, the nitrous gases, 
ammonia, sulphuretted and phosphuretted hydrogen, and the 
vapour of acids generally, are odorous. The newly discovered 
ozone, is named from the odour it gives. Some minerals give 
forth odorous efiluvia, as the garlic odour of arsenic, and the 
odour of a piece of quartz when broken. The vegetable king¬ 
dom is rich in odours; many plants aro distinguished by this 
single property. Animal odours are also numerous. 

The pleasant odours, chemically considered, are hydro¬ 
carbons ; they are composed chiefly of hydrogen and carbon. 
Such are alcohol and th§ ethers, eau de Cologne, attar of roses, 
and the perfumes generally. Of the repulsive and disagreeable 
odours, one class contain sulphur, S'® sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The worst-smelling substances yet discovered have arsenic for 
their base. Such are the kakodyle series of compounds dis¬ 
covered by Bunsen, from the study of a substance long known 
as ‘ liquor of Cadet.’ The pungent odours are typified by 
ammonia; nicotine, the element of the snuffs, is an analogous 
compound. * 

3. The development of odours is favoured by Heat, and 
by light. The action of Moisture is not uniform. 
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Heat operates hy its rolatilizing power, and by promoting 
decomposition. Light is a chemical influence. Moisture may 
dissolve solid matters and prepare the way for their being 
volatilized. 

4. The gaseous propeity, called diffusion, determines 
peculiar manifestations in odours. 

Some odcfars are light, and therefore diffuse rapidly, and 
rise high ; as sulphuretted hydrogen. The aromatic and 
spice odours, hy their intensity and diffusibility combined, are 
smelt at great distances; the Spice Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago are recognized far out at sea. The animal 
effluvia are mostly douse gases ; they are slowly diffused and 
do not rise high in the air. In scenting, a pointer dog keeps 
his nose close to the ground. Unwholesome effluvia, very 
strong on the ground, are unperceived at the height of a few 
feet. In tropical swamps, safety is obtained by sleeping at a 
height above the ground. 

5. The Organ of Smell is the nose, and the place of sen¬ 
sibility is the membrane tliat lines the interior and the 
complicated cavities brandling out from it. 

The nose is lined throughout with a mucous membrane ; 
and the complicated bones adjoining it, give extension of sur¬ 
face to that membrane, w'hereby the sensibility is magnified. 
It is also an important fact, in the Anatomy of the organ, that 
the pi'oper nerve of smell, called olfactory, is most copiously 
distributed in the interior recesses, and not at all near the 
entrance of the nostrils ; to^ which part, twigs of the fifth pair 
are distributed, conferring upon it a tactile sensibility. 

6. The mode of action of odours ^pears to be a process 
of oxidation. 

The facts in favour of that view were pointed out bv 
Graham. Odorous substances in general are such as oxygen can 
readily act upon ; for example, sulphurous hydrogen, and the 
perfumes. Again, gases that have no smell are not acted on by 
oxygen at common temperatures; the pure marsh gas, car- 
buretted hydrogen, whic|i has no smell, has been obtained from 
deep mines, where it has been in contact with oxygen for 
geological ages. It is farther determined that unless a stream 
of oxygen passes through the nose, there is no smell. 
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7. The Seilsations of Smell are, first, those in sympathy 
•with the Lungs ; secondly, those of Smell proper; thirdly, 
those involving excitation of nerves of Touch. 

Those ill syiup;ithy -with the Lungs may bo described 
by the contrasting terms—-/m^aud close odours. 

Fresh odours are the feelings of*,exhilaration from the 
quickened action of the lungs. Certain odor^s substances 
have that quickening efficacy, as can de Cologne, lavender, pep¬ 
permint, and Qiany, but not all, perfumes ; the spirit used in 
dissolving the esseneds being not unfrequently the sonreo of 
the stimulus. These are the substances used for reviving the 
sysi^m depressed by the atmosphere of a crowd. Freshness 
may, or may not, be joined with fragrance ; the odour of a 
tanyard is stimulating to the lungs; the smell of a cow is fresh ^ 
and sweet. Musk is probably stimulating. 

' Close or suffocating odours arise from a depressed action 
of the lungs. The effluvia of crowds, and of vegetable -and 
animal decay, the deficiency of oxygen, and the accumulation 
of carbonic acid, however caused, lower the powers of life, and 
are accompanied with a depressing sensation, which should 
properly be called a sensation of the lungs, but which wo con¬ 
nect also with smell. The smell of a pastry-cook’s kitchen is 
close and yet sweet. 

Certain odours, as sulphuretted hydrogen, are nauseous or 
disgusting, which implies a sympathy with the stomach, 
although in what mode, or through what nerves, is not clear. 

8. Connected -with proper olfactory seusibility^ arc 
fragrant odours and their opposites. * ^ 

For sweet or fragrant odours we refer to the rose, the violet, 
the orange, the jasmine, &c. In them wo have the proper plea¬ 
sure of the organ of snaell; the enjoyment derivable through 
the olfactory nerves.. It is acute or massive, according to the 
concentration or diffusion of the material ; compare an 
essence, as lavender, or rosemary, with a bed of mignonette 
or a field of clover. A certain degree of what is termed re¬ 
finement attaches to the pleasures of pure smell; the stimulus 
is so gentle that it can be endured for a length of time without 
palling. 

The opposite of sweetness is giv&i in the expressive name 
^inli ; a milder substitute is mahdour. The smell of assafoe- 
tida is an example ; some of our repulsive odours are in part 
disgusting, and do not represent pure olfactory pain. V? 
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lenan, rag-wort, and the Benin of stagnant nfarsh (squeezed 
in the fingers) give forth malodours. Whenever the olfactory 
nerves are painfully irritated, this is the character of the pain. 
Amid many distinguishable varieties of bad smell, there is a 
common type of sensation. ^ 

9. Through excitation of the nerves of toudi we derive 
the pwiufcnt odours. ' 

. *• * . * 

^ Ammonia (as in smelling salts), nicotine, mustard, acetic 
acid, give rise to a sharp stinging sensation, foi; which the best 
name is pungency. It is most probably'a mechanical irritation 
of the nerves of the fifth pair; habitual snuff-takers lose the 
pure olfactory sensibility. The general effect, named pungency, 
is a mode of nervous and mental excitement; within limits, it 
gives pleasure. A loud sound, a fiash of light, a hurried pace, 
have a rousing effect, pleasurable, if the nerves are fresh and 
unocenpied, painful otherwise. 

The ethereal odours, as alcohol and the aroma of wines, are 
partly fresh and sweet, and partly pungent. 

There are odours that wo may call acrid, combining pun¬ 
gency with ill smell, as the odour of coal-gas works. 

The sensual appetites are, in many cases, fired by odours. 
The smell of flesh excites the carnivorous appetite; which may 
be due partly to association, and partly to that sympathy of 
smell with digestion, shown in the nauseous odours. Sexual 
excitement, in some animals, is induced by smell, as by many 
other sensations. There is here a general law, that one great 
pleasure fires the other pleasurable sensibilities. (See Tender 
Emotion.) 

Some sapid Jodies are also odorous. In the act of expira¬ 
tion accompanying mastication, especially the instant after 
swallowing, the odorous particles are carried into the cavities 
of the nose, and affect the sense of $mell. This is flavour. 
Cinnamon has no taste, but only a flavour; that is, an odour 
brought out during mastication. 

Viewing^ Smell in the Intellectual point of view, once for 
all, we find it considerably in advance of Organic Sensibility, 
if not of Tasto also. The power of discrimination exercised 
by smell is very great; we derive much instruction and 
guidance “by means of it. Yet higher in this respect is its 
development in many ahimals, as the ruminants, certain of 
the pachydermatous animals, and, above all, the carnivorous 
quadrupeds. The scent of the dog seems miraculous. 

The power of recollection is usually in proportion to the 
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aptitude for discrimination; and in regard to smells, the 
power of recollecting is considerable. We can, by an effort, 
restore to mind the sweetness of a i*ose, the pungency of 
smelling salts, or the bouquet of an essence. 


SENSE OF TOUCH, 

• 

1. As aa intellectual or kuowledge-givftig wense, Touch 
rauks decidedly above Taste and Smell. 

The Oljecta of To^ch are principally solid substances. 

Gases do not affect the touch, unless blown with great 
violence. Liquids give little or no feeling, except heat or 
cold^ A certain firmness of surface is necessary, such as con¬ 
stitutes solidity. 

2. The sensitive Organ is the skin, or common integu¬ 
ment of the body, together with the interior of the mouth, 
the tongue, a»4 the nostrils^' 

The parts of the skin are its two layers—cuticle and tnie 
skin; the papillffi; the hairs and the nails ; the two species of 
glands—the one yielding sweat, the other an oily secretion; 
with blood vessels and nerves. 

The cuticle is the protective covering of tho skin, being 
itself insensible ; it varies in thickness from the to the jV 
of an inch; being thickest on the solos of the feet, and on the 
palms of tho hands. The trim skin lying underneath, and 
containing the papilloB, nerves, and blood-vessels, is the sen¬ 
tient structure. It is marked in various places by furrows, 
also affecting tho cuticle, as may be seen in tho skin of the 
hand. Tho papillm are small conical projections, besetting 
the whole surface of the skin, but largest and closest on tho 
palm of the hand and fingers, and on the sole of the foot. 
Their height on the hanli is from ^^[5 to of an inch. Into 
them blood-vessels enter, and also nerves; and they are the 
medium of the tactile sensibility of the skin. Tho two sets of 
glands concern the skin as a great purifying organ. Very 
small muscular fibres have been discovered in the skin; they 
are easily affected by cold, and their contraction makes tho 
shivering of tho skin. 

3. The action in Touch is simplS pressure. 

The contact of a firm body compresses the skin, and, 
through it, the nerve filaments embedded in the papillae. 
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4. The Sensations of Touch may he arrahged uuder the 
following heads :—the Emotional, and the Intellectual 
sensations of Touch proper ; and the sensations ooiiibining 
Touch and Muscularity. 

The first class includes soft Toitclies, fungent smarts, 
temperature, and some others. •’ 

Soft Touches.’ In those wo suppose the gentle contact of 
some extended surface with the skin, as the under clothing, 
or the bed clothes. Prom such contact, results a pleasurable 
sensation, of little acuteness, but of cbnsidei’able mass, when 
a large surface is affected. In most instances of pleasurable 
contact, there is warmth combined with touch, as in th^, em¬ 
brace of two creatures of the warm blooded species, or in the 
contact of one part of the body with another. Wo become 
insensible to the habitual contact of our clothing, on the 
general principle of llelativity ; but the transition to, or from, 
the naked state makes us aware of our sensibility to touch. 

The mixed sensation of contact and warmth is strongly 
manifested in the clinging of the young to the mother, both 
in the human species and in the inferior tribes. The warm 
contact is maintained with great energy of will. It also de¬ 
termines many of the peculiar modes of expression in human 
beings ; as the putting of the finger or the hand to the 
mouth and face, either as mere sensuous luxury, or as a 
solace in pain. In luxurious repose, a soft warm contact is 
desiderated for the hands. 

Pungent and painful sensations of Touch. A sharp, intense, 
smarting contact^with the skin, produces, up to a certain point, 
an agreeable pungency or excitement; beyond that, an acute 
pain of the physical class. This is precisely analogous to the 
effects of pungency spoken of under the foregoing Senses. 
Mere sensation, as such, is pleasurable within limits, when 
the nerves are fresh. Excitement is joyful to the unexpended 
nervous vigour ; and this is gained by pungency. 

The acute pains of the skin are illustrated in the discipline 
of the whip ; a form of pain supposed to have both volitional 
efficiency at the moment, and intellectual persistency for the 
future. 

Sensations of Temperature. We included the feelings of 
heat and cold among ^organic sensations. They are, in the 
vast m^’ority of instances, connected with the skin, of whoso 
sensibility they are a large and important item. The effect of 
changes of temperature on the nerves may still be mechanical, 
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seeing that the direct inflnence of snch changes is to expand 
or contract the tissue. Some have supposed special nerves of 
heat and cold, but without good evidence. The pleasures and 
pains from this source have been sufficiently characterized. 

The intellcctuiil aspect of the swise of Temperature deserves 
mention. The power of discrimination has been estimated by 
Weber, and is found the same at high .and at low tempera¬ 
tures; we can distinguish 14° from 14°.4 Rej»um#r, as well as 
:10° from 30°.4; this amounts to discerning a difierence of about 
1° Fahrenheit. • The ordei'^of sensitiveness of the parts is as 
follows;—tip of the tongue, eyelids, lips, neck, trunk : this is 
nearly, but not exactly, the order of sensitiveness to tactile 
sensation. 

Other painful sensations of the s7,-m. The organic sonsit- 
bility of the skin gives rise to a variation of sensations ; its 
healthy condition is an element in our physical comfort, and 
obvorscly. Long compression of the same part, by checking the 
circulation and affecting the nerves, occasions a massive un¬ 
easiness. Fretting, chafing, pulling the hairs, tearing open the 
nails, bring on acute pains. 

Another peculiar sensation of the skin is Tickling. On this, 
Weber remarks, that the lips, the walls of the nasal openings, and 
the face generally, when touched with a feather, give the peculiar 
sensation of tickling, which continues till the part is riibbod by the 
]>and. In the nose, the irritation leads at last to sneezing. The 
<‘xeitation extends to the ducts of the glands, which pour out their 
contents, and increase the initation. The violent sensation pro¬ 
duced by bodies in contact with the eye, is of tho nature of tick¬ 
ling accompanied by flow from the glands, and readilv'passing into 
jioin. Why some places are liable to this sensaition and others not, 
it is difficult to explain. The possession of dcUcate tactual dis¬ 
crimination is not necessary to the effect. 

5. The Intellectual sensations of Touch proper are 
Plurality of points anS Pressure. 

Plurality of points. One great feature in the intellectual 
superiority of Touch, is the separateness of the sensations on 
different parts of tho skin. The points of a two-pronged fork 
resting on tho hand are noted as giving a double sensation ; 
whereas in smell, there is no sense of.plurality ; there may he 
a sense of increase, or diminution of degrees, bnt*the whole 
effect is one and continuons. ^ 

Very remarkable inequalities in the degree of this dis¬ 
crimination are observable on comparing different parts of the 
body. The experiments for determining these (first instituted 
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by Weber) consists in placing the two points of a pair of com¬ 
passes, blunted with sealing wax, at different distances 
asunder, and in various directions, upop different jfe,rts of the 
body. It is then found that the smallest, distance, for giving 
the sense of double contact, varies from the thirty-sixth of an 
inch to three inches. In Weber’s observations the range was 
the twenty-fourth of 'an inch to two and a half inches. The 
part most sensitive is the tip of the tongue; according to 
Weber, the smallest interval of doi:^leness is ^ of an inch. 

The interval of plurality varies according to the following cu-- 
cumstanccs. (1) It is gi'cater across than along any of the limbs ; 
across the middle of the arm or foro-ami it is two inches, g;long 
the arm, tliree. (2) It is greater when the surfaces vary in struc¬ 
ture, as the inner and outer surface of the lips. (3) If one of the 
points is pressed forciblj\ the other ceases to be distinguished. 
(4) Two points, at a great distance apart, on a surface of greater 
sensibility, are judged to be more widely apart. Tliis will be 
shown by drawing compasses over the different parts ; they will 
se(!m to widen in the most sensitive organs. 'The tongue exag¬ 
gerates holes in f he tooth. (5) By moving the points, instead of 
keeping them still, the sensitiveness is greater; an interval felt 
single at rest, may feel double under motion. In the tactile dis¬ 
crimination of a surface, we usually move the hand. 

Wlienevcr two points produce a doubh; sensation, we may 
imagine that one point lie.s on the area supplied by one distinct 
nerve, whilo the other point lies on the area of a second nerv(!. 
There is a certsiin stage of subdivision or brancliiug of the nerves 
of touch, beyond which the impi'ossions arc fused into one on 
reaching the cerebrum. How mauy ultimate nerve fibres ai'o con¬ 
tained in each unit nerve, we cannot pretend to guess; but on the 
skin of the back, the middle of the thigh, and the middle of the 
foro-arm, an area of three inches diameter, or between six and 
seven square inches, is supplied by the filaments of a single unit. 
On the point of the finger, the units are so multiplied, that each 
supplies no more than a space whose diameter is the tenth of an 
inch. Such units corrosjjoud to the entire body of the olfactory 
or gustatory nerve; for those nerves give but one undivided uu- 
pression for the whole affected. If we had two different organs 
of smeU, and two distinct olfactory nerves, we should then pro¬ 
bably have a feeling of doubleness or repetition of smells, like the 
sense of two points on the skin. 

Sensation of Pressure. When a contact amounts to a 
certain energy of compression, we have a sensation passing 
beyond mere touch. jSIuscular resistance apart, there is 
a feeling induced by the compression of the deep-seated 
parts together with the skin. It is a neutral feeling, 
unless carried to the pitch of acute pain; but as we are 
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intellectually conscious of its various degrees, it is a help to 
our perception of mechanical forces. 

The discrimination of pressure is obtained free from the 
muscular discrimination, by supporting the hand on a table, 
and putting weights upon it. Inrfihis way, Weber found that 
the tips of the fingers could discrimin§,to between 20 oz. and 
19 2 oz.; and the forearm 20 oz. from 18'7 oz. This discrimi¬ 
nation docs hot increase in proportion to the'abobdance of the 
nervous filaments supplied to the part. 

6. The third cla.s3 of Sensations of Touch are those 
combining touch witli muscular feeling. They include 
resdSt^ance, toeiglit, and pressure; hardness and softness^ 
roughness and smoothness; and the various modes of Ex¬ 
tension. 

Resistance, Weight, and Pressure. These, as already shown, 
arc primarily connected with muscular energy; a greater 
weight induces a greater muscular expenditure. We have 
just seen, however, that the compression of the skin and sub¬ 
jacent parts is also a clue to the same property. Bat the 
muscular discrimination surpasses the tactile at least in a 
threefold degree : and what is of more consequence, the 
muscular or active consciousness is what constitutes to ns 
the property of weight, pressure, or force. The feeling of 
compression of the hand or limb is of itself a subjective sen¬ 
sation, and might be confounded with mere subjective pains, 
as in hurts. The feeling of expended energy is unambiguous 
and decisive ; it means to us the objective fact of mechanical 
force, the fundamental consciousness fthaF we «all matter. 

Hardness and Softness. We appreciate these qualities also 
by the combined sensibility to pressure. The degree of resis¬ 
tance to change of fornnis the degree of hardness. The nice 
discrimination of this property enters into various manual pro¬ 
cesses, as the art of the pastry-cook, the builder, the sculptor, 
&e. We must still consider it as mainly residing in th(; mus¬ 
cular tissue, which, according to its nervous endowments, may 
be unequally developed among individuals, in respect of 
discrimination. Elasticity is a mere variety of hardness and 
softness ; it means the varying resistance, together Vith the 
rebound of the body compressed. ** 

Roughness and Smoothness are referable, in the first in¬ 
stance, to the sense of plurality of points. The finger resting 
on the face of a brush gives the feeling of a plurality of pricks. 
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and we can judge whether these are few and scattered, 
or whether they are numerous and close, up to the point 
where they become too close for the sensibilitv of the 
part. We can thus discriminate between a coarse pile and 
finer one. But by moving the finger, according to a principle 
already laid down, we increase the power of discrimination. 
A third means is the organic sensibility to chafing, which is 
greater as a.suifaco is rougher j this brings in the pecu¬ 
liarity of sharpness or blnntness of the asperities; it applies 
accurately to the opei’ation of polishing, where, the purpose is 
to do away with all asperities. In dis&erning the qualities of 
woven textures, softness and smoothness are taken together; 
and there are great individual differences of tactual delieaoy, 
natural or acquired, in that discernment. The fineness of a 
powder, and the beat of a pulse, are judged of almost exclu¬ 
sively by skin sensibility. 

These tactile sensations, whose importance consists in the 
intellectual property of discrimination, have also a corres¬ 
ponding retentiveness. We can recall and compare ideas of 
touch, we can imagine or construct new ones, although with 
less fixeility and vividness than in the case of sights. With 
the blind, whose external world is a world of touch, this 
memory attiiins a much higher compass. 

Extension, Form, &c.—It has been already laid down that 
Extension, the most gcnera.1 property of the object world, is 
based on our consciousness of muscular energy, and not on any 
mode of passive sensation. Still, our two senses—Touch and 
sight, play an important part in the development of the notion, 
which is highlycomplex, and not a simple or elementary 
feeling, like mere resistance. 

The purely muscular part of the feeling or idea of Exten¬ 
sion is unresisted movement, as in the sweep of the arm, or 
the forward movement of the body, indree space. It has been 
seen that we have a discrimination of the duration and the 
pace of these unobstructed movements. But the power ol 
measuring degrees and of making comparisons is aided by 
touch (and by sight), and that in various ways. (1) In the 
first place, Touch (or the mixed sensation of touch and resist¬ 
ance) suj)plies definite marks to indicate the beginning and 
the end of the sweep, as in estimating the width of a door¬ 
way by the hand, or t&e dimensions of a room by walking 
across it. Extension is the antithesis of resistance or ob¬ 
structed movement, and is felt by the presence of its contrast, 
and this involves contact or touch. The only real notion that 
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we can ever form of extension, as empty space, is a sweep 
between two resistances; infinite space, where the points, 
or termini? of resistance are done away with, is therefore an 
incompetent, irrelev,ant, impossible conception; it does not 
comply with the conditions indispensable to the notion. (2) 
In the second place, when the hand is moved over a surface, 
the feeling of continuance of movement*is accompanied with 
a continuance of tactile sensation, and the estfinato of the 
two jointly is more exact than of one singly. A feeling of 
the subject (touch proper) is superadded to a feeling of the 
object (expended energy, as movement) and deepens the im¬ 
press of that sensibility without constituting itself the objective 
basis'. (3) In the third place, movement in vacuo is unable 
to indicate the vital difference between succession and co¬ 
existence—time and space. Now, co-existence in space is 
implied in our matured idea of extension. But this co¬ 
existence is the result of a peculiar experience, and to 
that experience the senses must contribute. When we move 
the hand over a fixed surface, we have, together with feelings 
of movement, a mMcnsion of feelings of touch ; if the surface is 
a variable one, as when a blind man reads with the hand, the 
sensations aro constantly changing, and are recognized as a 
definite series. Repeat the movement, and the series is re¬ 
peated ; invert the movement, and the series appears in an 
inverted order. Now this continuance of a fixed serial order 
marks something different from more continuing movement 
by itself, which gives no element of fixity or persistence. A 
person looking on while a procession passes by, is differently 
aftectedTrom another person walking up and down by the 
side of the same body standing still. Such i# the difference 
between time and space, as appreciated by combined move¬ 
ment and sensation. Time or succession is the simpler fact; 
co-existence, or extensioft in space, is a complex fact; and the 
serial fixedness of sensations is one clement of the complication. 

Extension is recognized by us as linear, superficial, or 
solid; the difierence being one of complexity. Linear ex¬ 
tension nearly corresponds to a simple sweep of the arm ; the 
straight direction, however, demands a muscular' adjustment. 
Superficial extension, as in a pane of glass, involves cross 
movements in addition. Cubic^ extension is merely a higher 
stage of complication. We are capabi^ not only of the mus¬ 
cular groupings requisite for these three grades of extension, 
but of discriminating one grouping from another ; a short line 
from a longer, an oblong from a square, and so on; and we 
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are farther capable of retainingf or laying np abiding impres¬ 
sions corresponding to each. We can retain, and recall, the 
muscular movements, groupings, and adjustments, deter¬ 
mined in our tactual examination of a one foot cube; such a 
cube means to us (sight apart) a series of touches imbedded 
in a series of musculap feelings. 

Our having two hands, and five fingers in each, gives us 
another, and'shelter, clue to surface and soliditjr. The out¬ 
spread hand with its plurality of touches is a means of dis¬ 
tinguishing surface, enhanced by the use of both hands. In 
like manner, solidity can be perceived by the clench of one hand 
on two surfaces, or still better, by combining both hands. 
The sense of solidity gained by combining the hands is 
parallel to the solid effect in vision from the two eyes. 

Size, Distance, Direction, Situation, and Form, are merely 
modes of Extension; they are all muscular experiences 
aided by sense. Size or magnitude is merely another name 
for extension. Distance is extension between two points. 
Direction, mathematically taken, is measurement of distance 
from some standard of reference. The primitive reference is to 
our own body ; and direction consists in the specific move¬ 
ments of the difi'erent members—'the putting forth of the right 
arm or the left, the throwing the hand or body forwards or 
backwards, up or down. Situation is distance and direction 
combined. Form is the successive positions of the outline; 
we acquire definite movements corresponding to the different 
forms—a straight line, a eircle, an oval, a sphere, a cube, 
and embody our recollection of these in ideal movements or 
muscular feelings, with tactile accompaniments, y 

Thus, in the knowledge of Extension, and its modes, 
through touch and locomotion, there is already a vast and 
complicated mass of acquirements, involving a large number 
of muscles and an immense apparatus of connecting nerves. 

The observations made on persons bom blind have furnished 
a means of judging how far touch can substitute sight, both in 
mechanical and in intellectual operations. These observations 
have shown, that there is nothing essential to the highest intel¬ 
lectual processes of science and thought, that may not be attain^ 
in the absence of sight. The integrity of the moving apparatus 
of the irame renders it possible to acquire the fundamental 
notions of space, magnitude, figure, force, and movement, and 
through these to comprehend the great leading facts of creation, 
as taught in mathematical, mechanical, or physical science. 
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SENSE OF HEAIUNG. 

L Tlie Objects of hearing are^ material bodies in a state 
of tremour o,r vibration, from being struck; which tremour 
affects the air, and thence the ear. 

Hard anfl elastic textures are the mos^ scAorous. The 
metals rank first; next, are woods, stones, and earthy bodies. 
Liquids and gases sound feebly, unless impinged by solids. 
The howling and the rustling of the wind are its play upon the 
earth’s surface, like the .®olian harp. In the cataract, water 
impiages water; and, in the thunder, air is struck by air. 

2. The Ear, the Orejan of hearing, is divisible into (1) 
the External ear, (2) the Tympanum or Middle ear, and (3) 
the Labyrinth, or Internal ear. 

The two first divisions are appendages or accessories of 
the third, which contains the sentient surface. 

The Outer car includes the wing of the ear—augmenting 
the sound by reflexion, and the passage of the car, which is 
closed at the inner end by the membrane of the tympanum. 

The Middle car, or Tympanum, is a narrow irregular 
cavity, extending to the labyrinth, and communicating with 
the throat, through the Eustachian tube. It contains a chain 
of small bones, stretching from the inner side of the membrane 
of the tympanum to an opening in the labyrinth ; there arc 
also certain very minute muscles attached to these bones. The 
inner wall of the tympanum, which is the unter wall of the 
labyrinth, is an even surface of bone, but chiefly noted for two 
openings—the oval and the round—^both closed with mem¬ 
brane. It is to the oval opening that the inner end of the 
chain of bones, the stirrup bone, is applied. Of the muscles, 
the largest is attached to the outer bone of the chain (the 
malleus), and is called tensor U/mpani, because its action is to 
draw inwards, and tighten, the tympanum. Two or three 
other muscles are named, but their action is doubtful. 

The Internal ear, or Labyrinth, contained in the petrous or 
hard portion of the temporal bone, is made up of two struc¬ 
tures, the bony and the membranous labyrinth. Tlie bony 
labyrinth presents externally a spiral .Ihell called the cochlea, 
and three projecting rings called the semicircular canals. The 
interior is hollow, and flailed with a clear liquid secreted from 
a thin lining membrane. It contains a membranous structure, 
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corresponding in shape to the tortuosities of the bony laby¬ 
rinth, hence called the membranous labyrinth ; this structure 
encloses a liquid secretion, and supports the ramifbisations of 
the auditory nerve. 

' * 

3. The vwde of action, m hearing, is the ultimate com¬ 
pression of the filarnents of the nerve of hearing, by the 
compression«of the liquid contents of the labyrinth. The 
ear is thus a very delicate organ of touch. 

The waves of sound, entering the outer Car, strike the 
membrane of the tympanum, and make it vibrate. These 
' vibrations are communicated to the chain of bones; and the 
last of the chain—the stirrup bone, gives a corresponding ^ries 
of lieats to the tight membmne of the oval opening, the result 
of which is a series of condensations of the liquid contents, 

>; and compressions of the auditory nerve; those compressions 
j propagated to the brain are coimectcd with the sensation of 
' sound. An experimental imitation of the mechanism has 
shown that the arrangement answers well for delicate hearing; 
the surface best adapted for receiving aerial beats is a stretched 
membrane; which membrane imparts these most advantage¬ 
ously to a solid rod; and between a solid rod and the auditory 
nerve the most suitable medium is a liquid. The intensity 
and the rapidity of the nerve compressions are exactly in ac¬ 
cordance with the aerial waves. Our greatest difficulty is to 
understand how a single rod can be the medium of a large 
volume or plurality of sounds; we must suppose them taken 
in succession by an extraordinary rapidity of the vibrating 
action. Attempts have been made to allocate the different 
degrees of pitch to different parts of the labyrinth, and thence 
to distinct nervous filaments. 

It has not been completely ascertained on what occasions, and 
with what effect, the tensor tympani muscle is brought into play. 
It was observed by Wollaston, that when the membrane is stretehed 
the car is less affected by grave sounds, as thunder or cannon, and 
more sensitive to shrill sounds, as the rattling of carriages or 
the creaking of paper. Hence the action of the tensor tympani 
muscle would be protective against painfully grave sounds, and 
obversely. 

4. The Sensations Sound may be divided into three! 
heads:—(1) The General Emotional effects of sound; (2)1 
Musical sounds; and (3) the Intellectual sensations. 

The General effects of sound may be considered under 
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Quality (pleasant and painful), Intensity^ and Volume or 
Quantity. 

Sweetness. The terms sweet, rich, mellow, silvery, are 
applied to the pleasing sensation# of sound, pure and simple. 
Certain materials, instruments, and ^voice.s, by their mere 
tone, please and charm the ear; while some are indifferent, 
and others have a grating, harsh effect.* She structural 
peculiarities connected with these differences are still a matter 
of conjecture.. Prom the analogy of touch, we may suppose 
that a gentle stimulalion of the nerves of hearing is plea- 
sni’able,and the admixture of violent impul.''es painful. Another 
circumstance is assigned by Helmholtz—namely, purity or 
singleness of tone, instead of discordant variety. 

The character of sweet sounds generally is acute pleasure, 
as we might expect from an organ small and sensitive. While 
the emotional and volitional peculiaiities arc sufliciently im¬ 
plied in this designation, a remark must bo made on the intel¬ 
lectual property of the pleasures of sound. We are now ap¬ 
proaching, if we have not reached, the top of the scale in this 
respect; the pleasures of hearing, taken as a whole, are more 
endurable, more persistent, and more easily revived in idea, 
than any other sensible pleasures, except sights. 

Intensity, Lo'udness. Any sound, not too loud, may be 
agreeable solely as stimulus, without giving the acute pleasure 
above described. A certaiix pitch of loudness amounts to 
pungency of sensation, mere excitement, which is grateful 
under the circumstances already noticed, namely, unexhausted 
nervous irritability. A certain coarse plaxsure is given to 
robust natures and to children by loud noisej as by any other 
kind of exciting stimulus. Beyond these limits, loudness of 
sound passes into acute pain, and is a cause of nervous ex¬ 
haustion ; as in the screeching of a parrot-menagerie, the 
shrill barking of dogs, the screaming of infants, the railway 
whistle. The mental discomposure is greatei' when they are 
sudden and unexpected. 

Volume or Quantity. Acute as is the general character of 
hearing as a sense, wo may have effects that afe by compari¬ 
son voluminous. This happens when the sound comes from 
a sounding mass of large surface or extent; for example, the 
shout of a great multitude, the wavSs of the many-sounding 
sea, the thunder, or the wind. The multiplication of sound 
is more agreeable than the augmented intensity ; the stimulus 
is increased without adding to the nervous fatigue. Apart 
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irom intrinsic sweetness and music, the greatest pleasures of 
sound are derived from voluminous efifects. 

<■ 

5. Musical Sounds involve the properties of Pitch, 
Waxing and Waning, Ilarinony and Discord. 

Pitch, or Tone. This is the fundamental property of musical 
sounds. t. ' 

By pitch i.s meant the acuteness or graveness of the sound, as 
determined by the ear; and this is found to depend on the rapidity 
of vibration of the sounding body, or the number of vibrations 
performed in a given time. Most ears can mark a difference be¬ 
tween two sounds differing in acuteness or pitch; those ^that 
cannot do so, to a minute degree, are incapable of music. The 
gravest sound audible to the human car is stated, by the generality 
of experimenters, at 20 vibrations jjcr second; the limit of acute¬ 
ness is various for ilifferent individuals, the highest estimate is 
73,000 vibrations in the second. The cry of a bat is so acute as to 
pass out of the hearing of many persons. The extreme audible 
range would amount to between nine and ton octavos. 

A musical nolo is sweeter than an unmusical sound ema¬ 
nating from the same source. The explanation may be partly 
its parity, and partly its containing already an element of 
harmony, in the equal timing of the beats. 

Waxing and Waning of sound. The charm of this pe¬ 
culiar effect, resembling the waxing and waning of move¬ 
ments (p. 23), is well known. ‘ That music hath a dying 
fall.’ The moaning of the wind exemplifies it. The skilful 
singer knows how to turn it to account. In some kinds of 
pathetic oratory, it degenerates into the whine or sing-song. 

Hannon If and Discord. When a plurality of sounds concur, 
there may be harmony, discord, or mei-e indifference. 

Harmony is known to ai iso from the p.oportions of the rates of 
vibration of musical sounds ; 1 to 2 (octave), 2 to 3 (fifth), 3 to 4 
(fourth), and so on, up to a certain point, when the harmony fades 
away into discord. The harmonious adjustment of tounds in 
succession (melody), and in concurrence (harmony proper), is 
musical composition, to which are added other effects of Time, 
Emphasis, &c. The pleasures of harmony are well known, but 
they somewhat transcend the simple sensations, and trench upon 
the sphere of the higher emotions, imder which some farther notice 
will be taken of them. 

6. The more Intellectual sensations of sound are prin- 
cipaUy those connected with perceiving Articulatenas, 
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Distance, and Direction. Reference may also be made to 
Clearness and Timbre. 

Clearness. This is another name for purity, and implies that 
a sound Should stand out distinct, instead of being choked 
and encumbered -with confusing ingredients. Both the plea¬ 
sure of music, and the perception of meaning, are involved in 
the cleai’ness of the sounds. We have already i^urmised that 
the primitive sweetness of sounds may bo involved with their 
purity, and so with their clearness; silver and glass are re¬ 
markable for bhth the sweetness and the purity of their tones. 

Titiibro, CumplexioH, or Quality. Different materials, in¬ 
struments, and voices, although uttering the same note, with 
the same intensity, yet affect the ear differently, so as to be 
recognized as distinct. This is called the timbre or speciality 
of the instrument. Certain experiments made by Helmholtz 
profess to explain this difference, and, along with it, the differ¬ 
ence of vowel quality in articulate sounds. 

Articulaia sounds. The discrimination of these is the 
foundation of speech. 

The consonants in general are distinguished through the 
characteristic shock given by them severally to the ear. The 
hissing sound of s, the burring of r, the hum of m, are well marked 
modes of producing variety of effect. We can understand how 
each should imptirt a different kind of shock to the nerve of hear¬ 
ing. So wo can see a reason for distinguishing the abrupt sounds 
t, h, from the continuous or vocal sounds h, d, and g, and from 
the same sounds with the nasal accompaniment m, n, ng. It is 
not quite so easy to explain the distinction of shock between the 
labials, dentals, and gutturals; still, if we compare p (labial), 
with k (guttiu-ai), we can suppose that the strobe that gives the 
k is in some way harder than the other. 

Much greater difficulty attaches to the vowel sounds, which 
differ only in the mode of opening the mouth while the sound is 
emitted. Helmholtz lay^it down, as the result of numerous ex¬ 
periments, that vowel sounds contain, besides tlie ground-tone, a 
number of upper-tones, or by-tones, with double, triple, &c., tin* 
number of vibrations of the ground-tone; and are distinguished, 
or have their peculiar character, according to the nature of the 
accompaniments in each case. Willis and CagniarcL-Latour con¬ 
trived modes of producing vowel sounds artifeially; and Helm¬ 
holtz, by making specific combinations of various simple tones, 
imitated all the vowel articulations. ^ 

When the groimd-tone is heard alone, the sound has the 
character of u (full). The o has, along with the ground-tone, the 
next octave audibly combined. The a (ah) is characterized by the 
marked presence of the very high octaves. 
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Distance. This is judged of entirely by intensity, and is 
ascertainable only for known sounds. The same sound is 
feebler as it is remote, and we infer accordingly, ^here we 
have no opportunities of comparing a sound at diflerent known 
distances, our judgment is,at fault, as with the thunder, and 
with the roar of cannon. It being an eil’cct of distance to 
make sounds fade away into a feeble hum, if we encounter 
a sound whote nktural quality is feeble, as the humming of the 
bee, we are ready to imagine it more distant than it is. 

Direction. We have no primitive sense ot^direction ; it is 
an acquired perception, based on our discrimination of the in¬ 
tensity and the clearness of sounds. In certain positions of the 
head, the same sound is stronger than in others ; the dirostion 
most favourable being no doubt the straightest, or the line of 
the passage of the outer ear. 

Let us consider first the case of listening with a single 
car. When the turning of the head makes a sound loss loud 
and distinct, we conclude that it has passed out of the diiect 
line of the ear, or a direction at right angles to that side of 
the head. When another movement brings it into greater 
distinctness, we conclude that it was at first away from that 
direction. 

The combiued action of the two ears materially aids the 
perception. The concurrence of the greatest possible effect 
on the right ear with the least on the left ear, is a token that 
the sound is on our right hand; an equal ctiect on both oars 
shows it to be before dr behind. At best, the sense of direc¬ 
tion of sounds is not delicate. We cannot easily find out a 
skylark in the aii from its note ; nor can we tell the precise 
spot of a noise 'in a large apartment. 


SENSE OF SIGHT. 

C'l 

1. The Olyccts of Sight are nearly all material bodies. 

Bodies at a certain high temperature are self-luminous; 
as flame, red-hot iron, &c.; the celestial lights being supposed 
analagous. Other bodies, as the greater number of terrestrial 
surfacesf the moon and the planets, are visible only by re¬ 
flexion from such as arp self-luminous. 

2. The Organ of Sight, the Eye, is a compound optical 
lense in communication with a sensitive surface. 
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Besides the structures composing the globe of the eye, there 
are various important accessorj"- parts. The eye-brows are thick 
arched ridges, surmounting the orbit, and acted on by muscles, so 
as to con^itute part of the expression of the face. The eye-Uda 
arc the two thin moveable folds that screen the eye; the upper is 
the larger and more moveable, haA<ng a muscle for the purpose. 
The length of the opening varies in different persons, and gives 
the-appearance of a large or a small eye. ‘The lids are close to the 
ball at the ohtor angle; but a small red body (l&chifmal caruncle) 
intervenes at the inner angle; and near this body the lachrymal 
ducts pierce both eye-lids. The lachrymal apparatus consists of (1) 
the gland for secreting the tears at the upper comer of the outer 
side of the orbit; (2) the two canals for receiving the fluid in the 
inner side of the orbit; and (3) the sac, -wnth the duct continued 
froih it, through which the tears pass to the nose. The tears are 
secreted by the lachrymal gland, and poured out from the eye-lids 
upon the eye-ball; the washings afterwards miming into the lach¬ 
rymal sac, and thence away by the nose. 

The globe or ball of the eye is placed in the fore-j>art of the 
cavity of the orbit; it is fixed there by the optic nerve behind, 
and by the muscles with the eye-lids in front, but with freedom 
to change its position. The form of the ball is round but irregular, 
as if a small piece were cut off from a larger ball, and a segment 
of a smaller laid on; the smaller segment is the projecting trans- 
j)arcnt part seen in front. Except under certain influences, the 
two eyes look nearly in the same direction; otherwise expressed 
by saying, their axes are nearly parallel. 

The eye-ball consists of three investing membranes, making up 
the shell, and of three transparent masses, called its humours, 
which constitute it an optic lenso. External to it in front, is a thin 
transparent membrane called the eooyunctiya,'a, mere appendage 
arising out of the continuation of the Hhitm mucous membrane 
of the eye-lids, Tlie red streaks in the whtte of the eye are its 
blood-vessels. • 

The outer investing membrane or tunic is called the sclerotic, 
and is a strong, opaque, unyielding fibrous stmeture; on it depend 
the shape and the fimn^s of the ball. It extends over the whole 
of the larger sphere to the junction of the smaller in front. Its con¬ 
tinuation, or substitute, in the dear bulging part of the eye is the 
cornea, which is equally firm, but transparent. The sclerotic is 
about four-fifths of the shell; the cornea, one-fifth. 

Next the sclerotic is the cltoroid coat, a membrane of a black or 
deep brown colour, lining the chamber of the eye up to the union 
of the sclerotic and cornea. It is composed of various layers. 
Outside are two layers of capillary blood-vessels, veins arW arteries. 
Inside is the layer containing the black pigment, which it is the 
object of the numerous blood-vessels to supply. The pigment is 
enclosed in cells, about the thousandth of an inch in diameter, 
and closely packed together. 
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The retina, or the nervous'coat, lies upon the choroid, hut does 
not extend so far forward. It is transparent, with a reddish 
colour, owing to its blood-vessels. In its centre is a sniall, oval, 
yellow spot, -.V inch long, Vo inch wide; the centre oi this is a 
thinner xiortion of the retina called the central hole. The retina 
consists of various layers. B^iuning at the fore part, in contact 
with the back lense of the eye, we find a transparolit juembrane 
called the limiting membrane, not more than -rn-.cVJ-o inch in thick¬ 
ness. Next atte the ramifimtums of the optic nerve, fine meshes of 
nerve fibres, exceedingly minute ; the average diameter not more 
than TTnTii o o inch, while some are less than -nyoMTOf inch. Behind 
this is a layer of nerve cells, resembling th6 colls of the grey matter 
of the brain. Next is a granular layer, of fine grains or nuclei, 
with exceedingly minute filaments perpendicular to the retina. 
Lastly, comes the bacillar layer, made uj> of closely-packed *per- 
Ijendicular rods, transparent and colourless, about tooo inch long, 
and thick. Intersi^ersed wdth these are larger rods called 

cones, 27 ,',ro of an inch in diameter. By these larger and smaller 
rods, is effected the junction of the retina with the choroid ; six or 
eight of the cones, and a large number of the smaller rods grouped 
round them, enter each pigment cell. The rods are themselves in 
connexion with the nerve fibres and nerve cells of the retina, 
through the fine perpendicular filaments. All the elements of the 
retina are most abundant and close in the yellow spot or its 
vicinity, where vision is mo.st distinct. 

To complete the account of the investing membranes of the 
<!ye, wo must aUude to certain structures continuous with the 
choroid coat, at the junction of the sclerotic with the cornea. 
Three distinct bands are found here; a series of dark radiated 
folds, called the ciliary processes; a band or ligament connecting 
the choroid with the iris, called the ciliary Uganimit; and, behind 
the ciliary ligament, and covering the outside of the ciliary pro¬ 
cesses, the dtiary nMScle. a muscle of great importance. The iris 
is the round curiAiin in front of the eye, with a central hole the 
pux)il, fm- the admission of light. It is attached all round at the 
junction of the sclerotic and cornea, and may be considered a 
modified prolongation of the choroiA , The anterior surface is 
coloured and marked by lines, indicating a fibrous structure. The 
fibres are muscular, and of two classes, circular and radiating; 
their contraction diminishes or widens the pupil of the eye, accord¬ 
ing to the intensity of the light. 

Next as to the Humom-s, or lenses of the eye. The aqueous 
humour, in front, is a clear watery liquid lying under the cornea, 
and bounded by the next huniour, the crystalline lens, and its 
attaohmeifts to the ciliary process. The vitreous humour, behind, 
occupies the whole XJosteri or chamber of the eye, about two-thirds 
of the whole. It is a clear thin fluid enclosed in membrane, 
which radiates into the interior like the partitions of an orange, 
without reaching the central line where the rays of light traverse 
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the eye. In shape, it has the convexity of the eye holiind; while 
there is a deep cup-shaped depression for receiving the crystalline 
lens in front. The cryeialline lens is a temsparent solid lens, iii 
form doulfle convex, but more rounded behind than before. It is 
suspended between the two other humours by the membrane of 
the vitreous humour, attaching it tt» the ciliary processes. 

The eye is •moved by six muscles, fouj recti, or siraiylit, and 
two called Mique. The four recti musok's arise from the bony 
socket in whifch the eye is jdaced, aroxiud the t)j)en|ing whore the 
optic nerve enters from the brain; and are all inscirted in the ante¬ 
rior external surface of the eyeball, their attiichmonts being 
respectively on *the upper, under, outer, and inner I'dges of tln' 
sclerotic. The superior oblique, or trochlear, muscle arises close by 
the origin of the superior straight muscle, and pas.sc.« forward to 
a looji of cartilage; its tendon passes through the loop, and is 
roll(x;tcd back, and inserted on the upijor posterior surface of the 
eyeball. The inferior oblique muscle arises from the internal 
inferior .angle of the fore part of the orbit, and is inserted into the 
external inferior surface of the eyeball, behind the middle of the 
ball. 

The sweep of the eye in all directions arises from the movements 
of those muscles singly, or in combination. Most, if not all, the 
movements might b(! caused by the four straight muscles, but the 
others come into play, whonever they arc able to facilitate any 
desired movement. 

3. The mode of action of the eye involves, in the first 
place, ail optical ellect. 

When the eye is directed to any object, as a tree, the rays 
of light, entering the pupil, are so refracted by the combined 
operation of the humours, as to form an inverted image on 
the back of tho eye, where the transparent retina adjoins the 
choroid coat. The precise mode of stimulatyig the nervous 
filaments of the retina is not understood; but we must presume 
that the pigment cells of the choroid play an important part, 
being themselves acted on by the light. 

The imago must be lormed, by the due convergence of the 
rays, exactly on the retina, and not before or behind. When 
an object is looked at too near, the convergence of tho rays m 
behind the retina, and not upon it. The limits of distance, 
for very distinct vision, may be stated at froift five to ten 
inches for the majority of persona 

There is a natural bander to the power of minute vision; 
we can distinguish very minute lines #nd points, but there is 
a degree of minuteness that cannot be discerned. This limit 
is the limit of the fineness of the meshes of the retina about 
the yellow spot. It would seem necessary that every separate 
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nerve, filament, and nerve cell should take a distinct impres¬ 
sion. 

There is a certain power of adjustment of the eye-ball to 
render vision distinct at varying distances. If an object 
is seen clearly at six inches ofi’, all objects nearer and farther 
will seem indistinct; the convergence of their^ rays will be 
behind or before tho rfetina. But, by a change in the eye-ball, 
more distant objects will become distinct, the near becoming 
indistinct. The ciliary muscle is the means of efl'ecting this 
change 4 for near vision it contracts, and, in contracting, com¬ 
presses the vitreous humour, and pushes forward the crystal¬ 
line lens, pressing more upon the edges than on the middle, 
and thus increasing its curvature ; tho optical result is a,,more 
rapid convergence of the rays of light, whereby the image is 
advanced from behind the retina to an exact coincidence with 
the retina. For distant vision, the muscle relaxes, and the 
elasticity of the parts restores tlie shape of the lens. This 
adjustment suits a range of from four inches to three feet. 

4. The two eyes, instead of presenting two perfectly 
distinct pictures of the same thing, conspire to render the 
single picture more complete. This is Binocular vision. 

When both eyes are fixed on a near object, as a cubical 
box, held within a few inches of the face, each sees a different 
aspect of it; tho dissimilarity is greater the nearer it is, and 
becomes less as it is more remote, there being a certain dis¬ 
tance whore the two pictures seem identical. Such explanation 
as can be given of this fact belongs to a later stage ; but it is 
here mentioned as involving a farther adjustment to distance, 
namely, tho coTjvorgence of the two eyes for near distances, 
their parallelism for great distances. 

From misapprehending the process of vision, a difficulty has 
been started as to our seeing obpicts orej-.t by means of an inverted 
image in the retina. Tho solution is foimd in the remark that the 
estimate of up and down is not optical but muscular; up is what 
we raise the eyes or the head to see. 

5. The Sensations of Sight are partly Optical, the effect 
of light on the retina; and partly Muscular, from the 
action of the six muscles* We can scarcely have a sen¬ 
sation ■vfrithout both kinds. 

The Optical sensattons are Light, Colour, and Lustre. 

Light. The effect of mere light, without colour, may be 
exemplified in the diffused solar radiance. This is a Pleasure, 
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acute, or voluminous, according as the source is a dazzling 
point, or a moderate and wide-spread illumination. The Spe¬ 
ciality of <^e pleasure is the endurability without fatigue, in 
which respect, sight ranks highest of all the senses, and the 
same cause renders it the most intellectual. The influence, 
although pow,prful for pleasure, is yet so gentle, that it can be 
sustained in presence and recalled in abSpnee to a distinguish¬ 
ing degree. •Whence, as a procuring caus» of^human and 
animal pleasure, light occupies a high position; there being 
a corresponding misery in privation. 

The intense pleasuifo of the first exposure after confine¬ 
ment can last only a short time; but the influence, in a 
modiSed degree, remains much longer. After excess, a 
peculiar depression is felt, accompanied with moi’bid wakeful¬ 
ness and craving for shade. One of the cruellest of tortures 
was the barbarian device of cutting off the eye-lids, and 
exposing the eyes to the glare of the sun. 

As regards Volition, the pleasures of light observe the 
general rule of prompting us to act for their continuance and 
increase. But this does not express the whole fact. There 
is a well-known fascination in the glare of light, a power to 
detain the gaze of the eye even after the point of pleasure has 
been passed. We have hero a disturbance of the proper 
function of the will, of which there are other examples, to 
bo afterwards pointed out. 

The Intellectual property of the sensations of sight has 
been already adduced as their speciality. They admit of being 
discriminated and remembered to a degree beyond any other 
sense, being approached only by hearing. It is possible that 
a well-endowed ear may bo more discriminati^ and tenacious 
of sounds, than a feebly-endowed eye of sights, but, by the 
general consent, sight is placed above hearing iu regard to 
intellectual attributes. ^ 

By the Law of Kelativity, the pleasures of light demand 
remission and alternation; hence the art of distributing light 
and shade. The quantity received, on the whole, may be too 
much, as in sunny climates, or too little, as in the regions of 
prevailing fogs. 

Colour. This is an additional effect of light, serving to 
extend the optical pleasures, as well as the knowledge, of 
mankind. The pure white ray is decomposable into certain 
primary colours, and the presentation of these separately and 
successively, in the proportions that constitute the solar beam, 
imparts a now pleasurable excitement, having all the attri- 
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hates of the pleasure of mere light. There is no absolute 
beauty in any single colour; when we give a preference 
to red, or blue, or yellow, it is owing to a dehciency as 
regards that colour, in the general scene. As a rule, the 
balance of colour, in our experience, is usually in favour of 
the blue end of the spectrum, and hence red, ,and its com¬ 
pounds, are a refresh,nig alternation. 

Lustre, ^omc surfaces are said to have lustre, glitter, or 
brilliancy. This is a complex elFect of light. A colour seen 
through a transparent covering is lustrous, as? the pebbles in 
a clear rivulet. There is also a lustrbus eifect in a jet black 
.surface, if it reflects the light. This luminous reflection, 
snperadded to the proper visibility of the surface, is the .•cause 
of lustre. Transparent surfaces reflect light, like a mirror, as 
well as transmit, the colour beneath ; and this multiplication 
of luminous effects adds to the pleasure. The many-sided 
sparkle of the cut crystal, or gern, is a favourite mode of 
giving brilliancy ; the broken glitter is more agreeable than 
a continuous sheet of illumination. 

The highest beauty of visible objficts is obtained by lu.stre. 
The precious gems are rcoommendod by it. Tlio finer woods yield 
it ly polish and v.imish. The painter’.s colours .are naturally dead, 
and he .superadds the transparent film. This xiropcirty redeems 
the privation of colour, as in the lustrous black. The greeu loaf 
is often adorned b.y it, through the, addition of moisture. Possibly 
much of the refreshing influence of groennes.s in vcgcdiition is due 
to lustrous greenness. Animal tissues present the effect in a high 
degree. Ivory, mother of pearl, bone, silk, and wool, are of the 
class of brilliant or glittering sub,stances. The human skin is a 
combination of richness of colouring with lustre. The hair is 
beautiful in a .great measure from its brilliancy. The finest 
example is the eye ; the deep black of the choroid, and the 
colours of the iris, are liquified by the transparency of the 
humours. 

6. The sensations involving the Muscular Movements 
of the eye are visible movement, visible form, apparent 
sizBf distance, volume, and situation. 

Visible Movement. The least complicated example of the 
muscular feelings of sight is the follomng a moving object, 
as a light carried across a room. The eye rotates, as the light 
moves, and the mental efEeefc is a complex sensation of light and 
movement. If the flame moves to the right, the right muscles 
contract; if to the leflv the left muscles; and so on; there 
being different muscles, or combinations of muscles, engaged 
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for every different direction. Instead of following a straight 
course, the light may change its direction to a bend or a 
curve. T^is varies the muscular combinations, and their 
relative pace of contraction; whence results a distinguishable 
mode of consciousness. ^ 

Thus it i^ that one and the same optical elfect, as a candlo- 
flamo or a spark, may be imbedded in a'^roat variety of mus¬ 
cular efiects,•every one of which is distinguished ^om the rest, 
and characteristically remembered. The embodiment must bo 
contained in the numerous nerve centres and nerve communi¬ 
cations related to the nfiisclcs of the eye. 

As with the muscles generally, we can distinguish, by the 
musQlcs of the eye, longer or shorter cmitmuunae of movement. 
We can thus estimate, in the first place, duration; and, in the 
second (under certain conditions), visual or apparent exten¬ 
sion. In like manner, we are conscious of degrees of speed or 
velocity of movement, whic h also serves as an indirect measure 
of visible extension, kind of muscular sensibility that, 

from the nature of the*^se, cannot belong to the eye, is the 
Ibeling of Kesistance or dead strain, there being nothing to 
constitute a resisting obstacle to the rotation of the ball, 
except its own very small inertia. Hence the eye, with all its 
wide-ranging and close-searching capabilities, cannot be said 
to contribute to the fundamental consciousness of the object 
universe, the feeling of resistanco.J 

The various pleasures of movement, formerly recited, ap¬ 
pertain to moving spectacle. The massive, languid feeling of 
slow movements, the excitement of a rapid pace, the pleasures 
of waxing and waning movements (the beauty of the curve), 
can be realized through vision. , ' ■ 

Alriong the permanent imagery of the intellect, recalled, 
combined, and finally dwelt upon, vs^e are to include visible 
movements. The familiar motions of natural objects—running 
streams, waving boughs, &c.; the characteristic movements of 
animals, the movements and gestures of human beings, the 
moving machinery and processes of industry—are distinguished 
and remembered by ns, and form part of our intellectual 
furniture. 

Visible Form. This supposes objects in stillness, surveyed 
in outline by the eye, and introduces us to co-exiatence in 
Space, as contrasted with succession in Time. With regard 
to the mere fact of muscular movement, it is the same thing 
for the eye to trace the outline of the rainbow, as to follow 
the flight of a bird, or a rocket. But, as in the case of Touch, 
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already considered, the accessary circumstances make a 
radical diffei'ence, and amount to the contrast of succession 
with co-existence. The points of distinction are tl^ese;—(1) 
In following the outline of the rainbow, we are not con¬ 
strained to any one pace o^ movement, as with a bird, or a 
projectile. (2) The optical impression is not, one, but a 
series, which may be a repetition of the same, as the rainbow, 
or different as the landscape. (3) We may repeat the move¬ 
ment, and find the same series, in the same .order. (4) 
We can, by an inverted movement, obtain the series in an 
inverted order. These two experiences—repetition and in¬ 
version—stamp a peculiar character of fixity of expectation, 
which belongs to our idea of the extended and co-oxi 5 iting 
in space, as opposed to passing movement. (5) As regards 
sight in particular when compared with touch, the power of 
the eye to embrace at one glance a wide prospect, although 
minutely perceiving only a small portion, confirms the same 
broad distinction, between the starry sky and the transitory 
flight of a meteor. When a series of sensations can be simul¬ 
taneously grasped, although with unequal distinctness, this 
gives, in a peculiar manner, the notion of plurality of existence, 
as opposed to continued single existence. 

The course moved over by the eye in scanning an outline, 
loaves a characteristic muscular trace, corresponding to the 
visible form. Thus we have Linear forms—straight, crooked, 
curved, in all varieties of curvature; Superficial forms and 
outlines—round, square, oval, &c. The visible objects of the 
world are thus distinguished, identified and retained in the 
mind as experienpes of optical sensation embedded in ocular 
movements; and wc have a class of related feelings, pleasure- 
able and otherwise, the same as with visible movements. Our 
intellectual stores comptise a great multitude of visible forms. 

Apparent Size. The apparent si^e or visible magnitude 
embraces two facts, an optical and a muscular. The optical 
fact is the extent of the retina covered by the image, called by 
Wheatstone the retinal magnitude; the muscular fact is the 
muscular sweep of the eye requisite to compass it. These two 
estimates coincide; they are both reducible to angular extent, 
or the proportion of the surface to an entire sphere. The 
apparenlf diameter of the sun, and of the full moon, is half a 
degree, or of the ctrcumference of the circle of the sky. 
This combined estimate, by means of two very sensitive 
organs—the retina and the ocular muscles, renders our esti¬ 
mate of apparent size remarkably delicate; being, in fact, the 
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nniversal basis of all accurate estimate of quantity. In 
measux-ing other properties of bodies, as real magnitude, 
weight, he«.t, &c., we reduce each ease to a comparison of two 
visible magnitudes; such are the tests of a three-foot rule, a 
balance, a thermometer. • 

The fluctuations of apparent size yx the same thing—a 
remote building for example—are appreciated with corres¬ 
ponding delicacy; and when we come to Sno# that these 
fluctuations are caused by change of real distance, we use 
them as our most delicate indication of degi’eos of remoteness. 

The celestial bodies are conceived by us solely under their 
apparent or visible size. Tcnbstrial objects all vary in visible 
size, And are pictured by the mind under a more or less per- 
lect estimate of real size. 

Distance, or varying revioteness. We have as yet supposed 
visible movement and form in only two dimensions, or as ex¬ 
tending horizontally and vertically. The circumstance of vary¬ 
ing remoteness, necessary to volume, or. three dimensions, de¬ 
mands a separate handling. We must leave out, at this stage, 
the knowledge of real distance, as well as real magnitude. 

There .are two adaptations, or adjustments, of the eyes for 
distance; a change in the ball for near distances, and a con¬ 
vergence or divergence of the two eyes for a wider range. 
Both changes are muscular; they are accompanied with a 
consciousness of activitj^, or the contraction of muscles. The 
change made, in each eye-ball, for a nearer distance is a con- 
.'^cious change; the return I'rom that is also conscious. The 
gradual conyergonco or divergence of the two eyes is accom- 
jianied with a discriminative muscular consciousness. Wo can 
thus, by muscularity, discriminate (although nbt as yet know¬ 
ing the whole meaning of) bodies moving away from the eye, 
or approaching nearer it. An object moving across the field 
ot view is distinguished* from the same object retreating ox* 
advancing; distinct muscles being brought into play. We 
may, likewise, have the emotional effects of slow, quick, or 
waning movements, by change of distance from the eye. As 
a general nile, there is a relief in passing from a near view to 
a distant. 

We have seen, under the previous head, thafr variation of 
optical size accompanies variation of distance, and is the most 
delicate test of all. To this we bav'S to add the bitwcular 
which is at the maximum for near distances, and 
. nothing for great remoteness. There are thus four separate 
circumstances engaged in making us aware of any alteration 
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of the distance of objects from the eye. A fifth will be stated 
afterwards. The importance of this powerfal combination 
will appear at an after stage, when the visual perceptions of 
real distance and real size are under consideration. 

VisiUo Movemenis and ^mble Forms in three dimenswns: 
Vohme. Applying tfie discrimination of Distaace to visible 
movements and visible forms, we can take cognizance of 
these in all '&e three dimensions of space. A ship, instead of 
simply crossing the field of view, partly cros.ses and partly 
moves off; in which case, we combine the lateral movements f 
of the eye with the various adjustments and cflbcts of distance; j 
we distinguish the appearance of movement without alterar i 
lion of distance, from alteration of distance without lateral' 
movement, and from other combinations of the two. 

So with visible forms in three dimensions, as the vista of 
a street. In examining this object, we move the eyes and the 
head right and lel't, up and down; and also make conscious 
adjustments for distance, finding that these are the remedy 
for the picture’s being confused in certain parts. The feeling 
of the picture is thus a compound of lateral movements, ad- 
ju.stments, and changes of optical magnitude in the things 
observed. 

In every solid form, as a book, a table, a house, this altera¬ 
tion of adjustment enters into the movements of the eye in 
tracing out the form. Visible solidity, or volume, is thus a 
highly complex perception, involving optical impressions, with 
a series of muscular movements, lateral and adjusting. Each 
different solid combines these in a characteristic way; cube, 
oblong, sphere, aylinder, human figure—are all distinguished 
and remembered as distinct. 

Visible Situation, Visible situation is made up of the 
elements now described. It is the visible interval between 
one thing and some other thing oi things, measured either 
laterally, or in visible remoteness. The situation of a human 
figure, with reference to a pillar, is right or left, up or down, 
near or far, and at definite visible intervals. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 
THE APPETITES. 

The Appetites arc a select class of Sensations; they 
may be defined as the uneasy feelings produced hy the recur¬ 
ring wants or 'hecessiiiSs of th^ organic system. 

Appetite involves volition or action ; now volition demands 
a ma*'ive or stimulus; and the stimulus of Appetite is some 
sensation. All sensations, however, that operate on the will 
are not appetites. The commonly recognized appetites grow 
out of the periodic or recurring wants of the organic system; 
they arc Bleep, Exercise, Repose, Thirst, Uwnger, Sex. 

Sleep. The two conditions, namely, periodic recurrence, 
and organic necessity, are well exemplified in sleep. The 
natural course of the system brings on sleep, without our 
willing it; and its character as an appetite, or craving, 
appears when it is resisted. A massive form of uneasiness 
is then felt; tho will is urged to remove this uneasiness, and 
to obtain tho corresponding voluminous pleasure of falling 
asleep ; which volitional urgency is tho appetite. 

Exercise and Repose. Within the waking state, there is an 
alternation of exercise and repose, essential to a sound organic 
condition; and this is accompanied with cravings. After rest, 
the refreshed organs start into exercise; the withholding of 
this causes physical discomfort, which is the motive to burst 
forth into activity. Mere spontaneity sets us on ; any ob¬ 
struction urges the will to take steps for its removal; this is 
the working of appeti^. Similar observations apply to 
Eepose. 

The alternation of exercise with repose is sought through¬ 
out all our activities, bodily and mental. In the use of our 
diflFerent organs, whether muscles or senses, in the emj)loy- 
ment of the brain in intellectual functions, there is a point 
where the tendency to repose sets in, and where resistance 
occasions appetite. * 

Thirst, Inanition, Sunger. The <!ravings under these 
states^ show the twofold operation of Appetite—the massive 
uneasiness of privation, and the equally massive pleasure 
of gratification, whose combined motive power makes the 
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strength of the volition or appetite. Besides these general 
cravings growing np nndor deticiency of nourishment, we are 
said to have artificial cravings, for special foods, copdiments, 
and stimulants, that we have found agreeable, and have 
become accustomed to: for (example, sweets, alcoholic drinks, 
tea, tobacco, &c. . ., 

The craving for pure air, after closeness and confinement, 
strictly confdl'ms*’to the general definition of appetite. 

Sex. The appetite that brings the sexes together is founded 
on peculiar secretions, periodic^ly arising in tjjie system after 
puberty, and creating aii uneasiness until discharged or ab¬ 
sorbed. The organic necessity here is of a less imperious 
kind, and the motive power lies most in the delight of 
gratification. 

The habitual routirte of life, if in any way crossed, is a 
species of appetite. Uneasiness is caused by any thwarting 
circumstance, while the compliance may be, of itself, either 
pleasurable or indiflerent. 


CliAl'TElt IV. 

THE INSTINCTS. 

The account now given of the sensations is a sufficient 
preparation for Entering on the Intellect. Nevertheless, it 
is convenient to comprise, in the present book, a view of 
the instinctive arrangements related both to Feeling and 
to Volition; for upon these also are based many intel¬ 
lectual growths. ‘ 

Instinct is defined as untaught ability. It is the name 
given to what can be done prior to experience or education; 
as sucking in the child, walking on all fours by the newly- 
dropped calf, pecking by the bird just emerged from its shell, 
the mabsmal attentions of animals generally. 

In all the three regions of mind—Feehng, Volition, and 
Intellect—there is of Aecessity a certain primordial structure, 
the foundation of all our powers. There are also certain 
arrangements, not usually included in mind, that yet are in 
close alliance and continuity with mental actions—as, for ' 
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example, swallowing the food. The following subjects are 
exhaustive of the department:— 

1. The Reflex Actions. 

2. The Combined and Harmonious Movements. 

3. The Primitive Manifestations of Peeling. 

4. The' &erms of Volition. ' . 

The Reflex Actions have already bc*en dqpcribed under tiie 
functions of the Spinal Cord and Medulla Oblongata. 

THE“PRIMmVE COMBINED MOVEMENTS. 

1. Of the primitive arrangements for Combining Move- 
mcifls in Aggregation, or in Succession, tlie most Promi- 
iicut example is the locomotive rhythm. 

In the inferior quadrupeds, this is manifestly instinctive. 
The calf, the foal, the lamb, can walk the day they are 
dropped. Although human beings are unable to walk for 
many months after birth, there are reasons for the fact, in the 
unconsolidated state of the bones, in the immature condition 
of the human infant generally, and in the special difficulty of 
maintaining the erect posture. It is still probable that man 
has an instinctive tendency to alternate the movements of the 
lower limbs. The analogy of the quadrupeds is in favour of 
this view, and it is a matter of observation that infants in the 
arms are disposed to throw out their limbs in alternation. 

2. The Locomotive Rhythm may be analyzed into tliree 
distinct combinations. 

• 

First, it involves the recvprocaiwn of each'limb separately ; 
or the tendency to vibrato to and fro, by the alternate sti¬ 
mulus of the two opposing sets of muscles. In walking, the 
flexor and the extenspr muscles have to be contracted by 
turns; the pendulous movement being also partly aided by 
gravity. It may easily be supposed that the nervous con¬ 
nexion of these opposing sets of muscles is made on a general 
plan throughout the body; as no continuous exertion is pos¬ 
sible without replacing each member in the position that it 
starts from. On this assumption, the swing of all the organs 
would be the result of a primitive arrangement. * 

Secondly. There must be an alienate movement of corre¬ 
sponding limbs. The right and left members must move, not 
together, but by turns. For this, too, there is needed a pri¬ 
mitive nervous arrangement availing itself of the commissural 
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nervous connexions of the two sides of the body. The effect 
is not exclusively confined to the limbs; the arms and the 
entire trunk join in the alternation. Wo shall see 'presently 
that there are important exceptions. 

Thirdly. The locomotion® of quadrupeds involves a farther 
arrangement for alternating the fore and hind liiiibl. In rep¬ 
tiles, worms, &c.,, therh is a progressive contraction from one 
end of the body to the other. The successive segments of the 
body are united in their action by an appropriate nervous 
connexion. It is hardly to be expected that any trace of this 
should appear in man, so rare are the occasions for it. Still, 
we may remark the great readiness to alternate arms and 
legs, in climbing, and in rowing a boat. 

3. We find in the human system examples of primitive 
associated movements. 

The chief example is furnished by the two enjcs. We cannot, 
if we would, prevent them fi’om moving together. The only 
interference with this tendency is the act of converging 
them in the adjustment for distance. 

There is also in the eyes an associated action between the 
iris and the inward movement of the eyeball for near vision. 
In near vision, the iris is always contracted. 

The association of the two sides of the body, in common 
movements, extends to the eyelids and the features, although 
there is a possibility of disassociating those, or of distorting 
the face. We find also a considerable proneness to move the 
arms together, as may be seen plainly in children. 

4. The differeht moving membejs tend to harmony of 
pace. 

Any one organ quickly moved imparts quickness to the rest 
of the movements ; rapid speech induces rapid gesticulation; 
the spectacle of hurried action has an ‘exciting effect. So, by 
inducing a slow pace on any member, we impart a quieting 
influence throughout: slow speech is accompanied with 
languid gestures. This principle indicates a medium whereby 
our actions are brought under control. 

^THE INSTINCTIVE PLAT OF FEELING. 

1. The union of mir.d and body is specially shown in 
the Instinctive play or Expression of the Feelings. 

It is one of the oldest and most familiar experiences of 
the human race, that the several feelings have characteristic 
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bodily accompaniments. Joy, sorrow, fear, anger, pride, have 
each their distinct manifestations, sometimes called their 
natural language, the same in all ages and in all peoples. 
This points to certain primitive or instinctive connexions be¬ 
tween the mental and the bodily processes. 

2. The todily aceompauiments of the Feelings are of 
two classes- -Movements, and Organic effect^. The Face 
and features are most susceptible to movement under 
feeling; heneg the face is by pre-eminence the index to 
the mind. 

T,hc movements of the Pace have been analyzed by Sir 
Charles Bell. 

The Hiu8elo.s of the face, by means of which its expression is 
governed, aro arranged round the _three centres,—the mouth, the 
nose, the eyes. 

The expression of the Eyes is due chiefly to the movements of 
the eyebrow, under the action of two muscles. The one f'oceipUo- 
frontalia J is the broad thin muscle of the scalp, and extends down 
the forehead to the eyebrows; its action being to raise them in 
cheerful expression. The other muscle f corrugator of the eye¬ 
brows J passes across from one eyebrow to the other, and, when in 
action, knits the brows as in frowning; indirectly it lowers them 
in opxwsition to the scalp muscle. 

Expression in a smaller degree attaches to the movements 
of the eyelids. The lids aro closed by the orbicular muscle, 
or sphincter of the eyes. They are opened by the elevating 
muscle of the upper oyeUd (levator palyebra-.J; the rapid action 
of which under strong emotion gives the effect of a flash of the 

«yo- 

The Nose is moved by three small muscles and one large. Tlie 
pyramidal is a small muscle lying on the nasal l)one, or upper half 
of the nose, and appears to bo a continuation of the scalp muscle; 
it wrinkles the skin at the root of the nose. The emrtpressor of the 
nose is a thin small muscSe running transverse, on the lower part 
of the nose, but, instead of compressing the nose as the name indi¬ 
cates, it expands the nostril, by raising the cartilages. The 
fle.pressor of the wing of the nose is a small flat muscle lying deep 
in the upper lip; according to its name it would be ojjpo.sed to the 
preceding. 

No very conspicuous manifestation is duo to any one of these 
three muscles; the expansion of the nostril by the socopd is per¬ 
haps the most marked effect. The most notable expres.sion 
attaches to the common elevator of the lip and nose. This muscle 
lies along the side and wing of the nose, extending from the orbit 
of the eye to the upper Up. It raises the wing of the nose and 
the upper lip together; it is thoroughly under the command of 
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the ■will, and produces a very marked contortion of feature, 
■wrinkling the nose and raising the upper Up. In expressing dis¬ 
gust at a bad smell, it is rcamly brought into play, and is thence 
used in expressing repugnance generally. *' 

The MOUTH is moved by one orbicular muscle, and by eight 
pairs radiating from it round the face. The orbicular (orlintlari^ 
orisJ is composed of concentric fibres surrounding Ute opening of 
the mouth, but not continued fi’om one lip to another. 

The eighi^radiating pairs may bo enumerated hi order from 
above, round to beneath, as follows:— 

(1) The pr<yper elevator of the upper lip extends from the lower 
border of the orbit of the eye to the upper lip, Ij^ing close to th<3 
border of the common elevator of lip and nose. 'Whon the lip is 
I'aised without raising the nose, which is not a very easy act, this 
muscle is the instrument. (2) The elevator oftite angle of the*mouth 
lies beneath the preceding, and partly concealed by it. (3, 4) 
The zygoniatica are two narrow bands of muscidar fibres, extending 
obliquely from the cheek bone to the angle of the mouth, one 
being larger and longer than the other. In combination with the 
elevator of the angle of the mouth, they serve to retract the mouth, 
and curve it upwards in smiling, (o) The hucciuator (or cheek 
muscle) is a thin, flat, broad muscle, occuiiying the interval be¬ 
tween the jaws. It is used in iriasticating tlic food; it would also 
conspire with the zygomatics in draiving out the mouth in the 
pleasing expression. Proceeding to the lower region of the face, 
we have (6) the depressor of the angle of the mouth, extending from 
the angle of the mouth to the lower jaw, and acting according to 
its name. (7) The depressor of the lower Up is a small square 
muscle, lying partly underneath, and partly inside, the preceding. 
(8) The elevator of the lower lip arisiis from a slight pit below the 
teeth sockets of the lower jaw, and thence descends to the lower 
part of the integument of the chin, so as to raise the lower lij). 
The combined acti(?n of this muscle and the depressor of the angh; 
(6) is to curve the mouth downward, and pout the lower lip, a 
very marked expression of pain and displeasure. 

3. The Voice and the Eespiratorv muscles concur with 
the face in the expression of feeling; 

The proper organ of voice is the Larynx, with its vocal 
cords. Certain muscles operate in tightening, relaxing, and 
approximating the cords ; to produce sound, they must bo 
tightened and drawn together. But the exertion of the 
Laryngeal muscles is only a part of the case. The chest must 
act in a manner different from ordinary breathing, and force 
air more quickly through the air passages; while, in articu¬ 
late utterance, the tongue and mouth have to co-operate. All 
these parts are actuated under feeling. In joy or exulta¬ 
tion, and in angjr, energetic shouts are emitted; in fear, 
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tlic voice trembles; in acute pain, it gives forth sharp cries ; 
in sorrow, there is a languid drawling note. 

Irrespective of the play of the voice, the respiratory muscles 
are affected under emotion. In laughter, the diaphragm is 
convulsed; in depressing emotign, the sigh shows that it is 
])artially paralyzed. 

4. The iiiuscles of the Body generallyjua^^ be stimu¬ 
lated under strong feeling. 

Any great nyjntal excitement is accompanied with agitation 
of the whole body; the concurring nervous wave requires the 
larger organs to discharge itself upon. 

5. States of feeling have also Organic accompaniments, 
or influences on the viscera and the processes of secretion, 
excretion, &c. 

Probably no organ is exempted from pai’ticipating in the 
embodiment of the feelings. 

(1) The Lachrymal (Hand and Bac. The effusion of tears from 

the gland is steady and constant during waking hours. Stiites 
of emotion,—tenderness, grief, excessivfi joy—cause the liqtiid to 
he secreted and poured out in large quantities, so as to moisten 
the eye, and overflow upon th(3 cheek. By such outpouring, a re¬ 
lief is often experienced under oppressive pain, the physical cir¬ 
cumstance being apjjarcntly the discharging of the congested 
vessels of the brain. A strong sensibility undoubtedly lodges in 
the lachrymal organ, the proof of a high cerebral connexion. The 
ordinary and healthy flow of this secretion, when conscious, is 
connoeted with a comfortable and genial feeling; in the convul¬ 
sive sob, not only is the quantity xuofuse, but, the quality would 
appear to he changed to a strong brine. • 

(2) The Sexual Organs. These organs are both sources of feel¬ 
ing when directly acted on, and the reeijnents of influence from 
the brain under many states of feeling otherwise arismg. They 
are a striking illustration^f the fact that our emotions are not go¬ 
verned by the brain alone, but by that in conjunction with the 
other organs of the body. No cerebral change is taiown to arise 
with puberty; nevertheless, a grand extension of the emotional 
susceptibilities takes place at that season. Although the s(xual 
organs may not receive their appropriate stimulation from without, 
the mere circumstance of their full develojunent, aS an additional 
echo to the nervous waves diffused from the cerebrum,#.lters the 
whole tone of the feelings of the mind, like the addition of a now 
range of pipes to a wind instrument, ft is the contribution of a 
resonant as well as a sensitive part. 

(3) The Digestive Organs. These havebeenaheady fully described; 
and their influence upon the mind has also been dwelt upon. 
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In the present connexion, we have to advert more particularly to 
the reciprocal influence of the mind upon them. It may be 
doubted if any considerable emotion passes over us without telling 
upon the processes of digestion, cither to quicken or to depress 
them. All the depressing and perturbing passions are known to 
take away appetite, to arrest the healthy action of the stomach, 
liver, bowels, &c. A hilarious excitement within Timits, stimu¬ 
lates those functions ; ‘although joy may be so intense as to pro¬ 
duce the perturbEng effect; in which case, however, it may be 
noted that the genuine charm or fascination is apt to give place to 
mere tumultuous passion. 

The influence of the feelings in Di|^estion is seen in a most 
palpable form in the proeess of salivation. In Fear, the mouth is 
parched by the suppression of the flow of the saliva: a precise 
analogy to what takes place with, the gastric juice in the stoinach. 

An equally signal example in the same connexion is the chok¬ 
ing sensation in the throat during a paroxysm of grief; The 
muscles of the pharynx, which are, as it were, the beginning of 
the muscular coat of the alimentary canal, arc spasmodically con¬ 
tracted, instead of alternating in their due rhythm. The remark¬ 
able sensibility of this part during various emotions, is to be con¬ 
sidered as only a higher degree of the sensibility of the intestine 
generally. The sum of the whole effect is considerable in mass, 
although wanting in acuteness. In pleasurable emotion even, a 
titillation of the throat is sometimes perceptible. 

(4) The Shin. The cutaneous perspiration is liable to be acted 
on during strong feelings; The cold sweat from fear or depress¬ 
ing passion, is a sudden discharge from the sudorific glands of the 
sMn. We know, from the altered odour of the insensible or 
gaseous perspiration during strong excitement, how amenable the 
functions of the skin are to this cause. It may be presumed, on 
the other hand, that pleasurable elation exerts a genial influence 
on all those functions. 

A precisely siftiilar lino of remarks would apply to the Kidneys. 

(0) The Heart. The jnoptdsive power of the heart’s action 
varies with mental states as well with physical health and vigour. 
Some feelings are stimulants, and add^to the power, while groat 
pains, fright, and depression may reduce the action to any extent. 
Muller remarks, that the disturbance of the heart is a proof 
of the yreaf range of an emotional wave; or its extending beyond 
the sphere of the cerebral nerves to parts affected by the i^unpa- 
thotic nerve. 

(6) The Lacteal Gland in women. Besides the five organs now 
enumerated as common to the two sexes, we must reckon the 
speciality«of women, namely, the Secretion of the Milk. As in all 
theothers, this secretion i^igenial, comfortable, and healthy, during 
some states of mind, while depressing passions check and poison 
it. Being an additional seat of sensibility, and an additional reson¬ 
ance to the dififiised wave of feeling, this organ might be expected 
to render the female temperament a degree more emotional than 
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lie male, especially after chM-bearing has brought it into full 
'lay. 

6. The connexion of feelings with physical states may 
)e summed up, for one large class of the facts, in the fol- 
owing principle :— States of flecdsure are eoncornitant with 
in increase, dnd states of pain with am, abatement, of some, 
n all, of the mital functions. 

The proofs of tliis principle turn upon thcT considera- 
Hon, first, of the Agents, and secondly, of the Manifesta¬ 
tions of feeling. * 

(1) Taking the simple feelings, as already described, and 
begiming with the muscular, wo i-emark that muscular exer¬ 
cise, when pleasurable, is the outpouring of exuberant energy. 
Muscular fatigue is the result of exhaustion. The pleasure 
of repose after fatigue is probably connected with the reflux 
of the blood from the muscles to other organs, as the brain, 
the stomach, &c. Muscular activity subsides, and organic 
activity takes its place; and there are other reasons for believ¬ 
ing, that our pleasurable tone is more dependent upon the 
organic than upon the muscular vigour. 

The extensive and important group of feelings denomi¬ 
nated Sensations of Organic Life, attest with singular explicit¬ 
ness the truth of the principle. The organic pleasures—from 
Respiration, Digestion, &c.—are associated with the vitalizing 
agencies; the organic pains, which include the catalogue of 
diseases and physical injuries, point to tho reverse. The 
apparent exceptions are an interesting study. Thus, Cold may 
be both painful and wholesome. The explanation seems to bo 
that cold for the time depresses the functions flf the skin, and 
is thus a medium of pain, while it invigorates the muscles, the 
nerves, and tho lungs, and through these eventually the di¬ 
gestion. And tho instance illustrates tho superior sensitive¬ 
ness of tho skin, as compared with these other organs; whence 
we see that though our pleasures are connected with high 
vitality, they are not equally connected with all the vital 
functions. This remark may enable us to dispose of the other j 
exception, namely, the concurrence of bodily diseases with pain- • 
lessness, and even with comfort and elation of mind. In such 
cases, the disease may attach to insensitive organs aAd func¬ 
tions. Mere muscular weakness is noWn itself uncomfortable; 
the heart may be radically deranged without pain; and there 
may be forms of disease of the lungs, liver, kidneys, &c., that 
do not affect the sensitive' nerves. But skin disease, insufficient 
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warmth, indigestion, and certain other forms of derangement, 
together with wotmds and sores, are attended with unfailing 
pain and misery, 

Thus, as regards the muscular feelings, and the sensations 
of the organic group, the ii^iduction may be held as proved, 
with the qualification now stated. When, however, we pro¬ 
ceed to the five senses, we are not struck with the same con¬ 
currence. Ifli tke pleasures of Taste, Smell, Touch, Hearing, 
Sight, there may he, and undoubtedly is, a certain increase of 
vital power, as in the influence of light, or ‘the cheerful day,’ 
yet the increase of general vitality is hot in the same rate as 
the pleasure. In short, the induction fails at this point; 
and some other principle is needed to complete the 4'’sired 
explanation. 

(2) Let us view the manifestations under the opposing states 
of pleasure and pain. This will comprehend the theory of 
Expression, of which we have seen the particula7’s. 

Here the general fact is, that under pleasure all the mani¬ 
festations are lively, vigorous, and abundant, showing that 
our energies are somehow raised for the time. Under pain, 
on the contrary, there is a quiescence, collapse, and paralysis 
of the energies; hurt and disease prostrate the patient; the 
sick-bed is the place of inactivity. 

To quote Hell’s analysis of the pleasing and the painful 
expression of the face:—In joy, the eye-brows arc raised, aj)d 
the mouth dilated, the result being to open and expand the 
countenance. In painful emotions, the eye-brows arc knit 
by the corrngator muscle, the month is drawn together and 
perhaps depressed at the angles. How, in the joj’-ful expres¬ 
sion, there is obviously a considerable amount of muscular 
energy put forth; a number of large muscles are contracted 
through their whole range. So far the principle holds good. 
Again, in pain the same muscles are^ relaxed, but then other 
muscles are in operation ; so that the difference would seem to 
be, not difi*erence of energy, but a different direction to the 
energy. This fact has the air of a paradox, and has been 
felt as a puzzle. Pleasure and pain are states totally opposed, 
like plus and minus, credit and debt; and their physical con¬ 
ditions ought to disclose a like opposition. Perhaps wo may 
reconcile the appearances in the manner following. It is 
true, that in pain centain muscles operate, but they are 
muscles of small size; and, by their contraction, they more 
thoroughly relax much larger muscles, thus on the whole re¬ 
leasing nervous energy and blood to go to other parts of the 
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system. The slight exertion of the corrugator of the eye¬ 
brows completes the relaxation of the far more powerfal 
muscle that elevates them; the contraction of the mouth 
releases the larger muscles of retractation. Still more ap- 
'parent is the operation of the tl^or muscles of the body; 
the great prejvonderance of muscular strength is in the muscles 
of erection; now, in the crouching and collapsed attitude, 
these are rolitxed more completely through a snjall exertion 
of the flexor muscles. Hence the putting forth of power may 
sot free power pp the wjj.ole; the forced sadness of the coun¬ 
tenance making the heart better. 

Another exceptional manifestation is the energetic display 
under*icate pain. This, however, is only the operation of 
another law of the constitution. Any sudden and intense 
shock is a stimulus to the nerves, and produces a general ex¬ 
citement in consequence. It is well known that, in the case 
of pain, such excitement is fully paid for by the aftei*-prostra- 
tion, and that the effect, on the whole, is in accordance with 
the main principle. 

The two groat convulsive outbursts—Laughter and Sobbing— 
supply additional examples. 

Laughter is a joyful expression; and, in all its parts, it indi¬ 
cates exalted energy. The great muscle of exjjiration, the dia¬ 
phragm, is convulsed; in other words, is made to undergo a series 
of rapid and violent contractions, showing the presence of a for¬ 
cible stimulus. The voice concurs m active manifestations; the 
features are expanded to the full limit of the cheerful expression. 
Yet, with all this expenditure, there is no subsequent depression, 
a.s in acute pains; on the contrary, the organic functions arc 
popularly believed to share in the general exaltk^ion. 

In the convulsive outburst of Grief nearly everything is reversed. 
The expiration is rendered slow—that is, the diaphragm and the 
other expiratory muscles fail in their office for want of nervous 
power. The voice acts fe^ly, and sends out a long-drawn melan¬ 
choly note. The pharynx, or bag of the throat, is partially pai-a- 
lyzod, and swallowing impeded. The features are relaxed; the 
whole body droops. (When a robust child cries for a trifling rea- 
son, there may be few signs of weakened vitality; but^^en there , 
is no real gn ef.) Finally, the lachrymal effusion IsTsupposijd to 
have a reGtion to the congested state of the blood vessels of the 
brain, which it partially rcKeves. 

The proofs of the principle in quciition, derived from the 
study of the separate manifestations under pleasure and under 
pain, apply both to sensations and to emotions. They show 
that, although there may be forms of pleasure, with no such ap- 
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parent addition to the physical resources, as in the diges¬ 
tive and respiratory processes, yet the existing resources are 
drawn upon to augment some of the active functions. 

This last consideration appears to meet the case of the plea¬ 
sures of the five senses, ^ghts and sounds add nothing to' 
the material resources of the body, like food and air, but they 
render them available for the evolution of nerve force. We 
are thus condimted-to the enunciation of anortier principle, 
qualifying and completing the one that we started with. 

7. Tlie concomitance of ploasurti and increased vitality 
(with the olwerse) is qualified, but not contradicted, by the 
operation of Stimulants. 

Stiunilants are of two classes : (1) the ordinary agents 
of the senses (tastes, odours, touches, &c.) and the emotions 
(wonder, love, &c.); and (2) the stimulating drugs. 

(1) As regards three of the senses, Touch, Hearing, and 
Sight, their natural stimulation by the appropr-iate agents, is 
pleasurable within certain limits of intensity, determined by 
the vigour and freshness of the nervous system. It is plea¬ 
sant for the ear to be assailed with sound, and the eyes with 
light, until such time as the organs are fatigued, and the 
nervous irritability exhausted. In these senses, pain is due 
mainly to gzcoss of stimulus. With reference to Taste and 
Smell, tlio case is different; there are agents specifically plea¬ 
surable, and agents specifically painful, in all degrees; the 
sweet and bitter in taste, the fragrant and malodorous in smell, 
are not grounded on mere difference of intensity. We must 
suppose that certain agents are, in all degrees, favourable to 
nervous stimulation, and certain other agents unfavourable. 

The higher Emotions present no difficulty. Those that 
.are pleasurable, as Wonder, Love^ Power, Complacency, 
Approbation, Knowledge, Harmony, are favourable to vitality, 
or give healthful stimulus; the painful emotions, as Pear, 
Hatred, Impotence, Shame, Discord, are depressing physically 
as well as mentelly. 

(2) The stimulating drugs, as alcohol, tea, tobacco, opium, 
hemp, betel-nut, do but little to enhance vital action, and, in 
all but their moderate application, greatly waste it. They are 
therefore the extreme fc*rm of stimulation proper; they draw 
upon the nervous power, without contributing to it: thereby 
proving in a still more obtrusive form, that we do not realize 
all the pleasurable excitement that the physical forces of the 
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system can afford, unless we employ agents to irritate or pro¬ 
voke nervous assimilation and activity. 

8. Thfe principle of the concomitance of pleasure and 
vitalizing influences (with the obverse) may be designated 
the Law of Self-conservation. • 

If the case were otherwise, the humRn and animal system 
would be framed for its owu ruin. If pfoasui^ were uniformly 
connected with lowered vitality, and pain with mo opposite, 
who would care to keep themselves alive ? On the other 
hand, the dangerous Itcenco of the qualifying principle of 
Stimulation, is the limitation to the principle, and the open 
door ^r abuse. Wo cannot have pleasure without at least 
one element of activity—nervous assimilation; it is possible, 
however, that other interests may be suffering without affect¬ 
ing the tone at the moment, although they will fulfil the 
inexorable law on some future day. 

We shall presently have to appeal to the princijfie of Con¬ 
servation, in looking out a basis for the will. 

THE INSTINCTIVE GERMS OF THE WILL. 

1. Our voluntary power, as appearing in mature life, 
is a bundle of acquisitions. 

The hungry man, seeing food before him, pnts forth his 
hand, lifts a morsel to his mouth, chews, masticates, and 
swallows it. Tlie infant can do nothing of all that; there is 
no link of connexion established in its mind between the stafo 
of hunger and the movements for gratifying it. A fly lights 
upon the face of a child, producing a tickling irritation; but 
the movement for brushing it away is not within the infant’s 
powers. It is by a course of acquirement, that the local feeling 
of irritation in any part is associated with the movement of 
the hand towards that* part. Such associations are neces¬ 
sarily very numerous; the will is a machinery of detail. 

The acquirement must rest on certain primitive founda¬ 
tions ; these alone are to be considered at the present stage. 

2. I.—One of the foundations of voluntary power is 
given in the spontaneity of muscular action. 

We have already adduced the evidence for the spontaneity 
of the muscular discharge. In it^ we have a source of 
movements of all the active organs; each member is disposed 
to pass into action merely through the stimulus of the central 
energy. The locomotion, the voice, the features, the jaws. 
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and ton"uo are all exerfcei§ by turns, when their nervous 
centres are in a fresh and nourished condition. 

Still spontaneity does not amount to will. Its impulses 
are random and purposeless; the movements of the will are 
select and pointed to an end; spontaneity fails, when the will 
is most wanted—that is, ■v^on the system is exhausted and 
needs refreshment. ,* 

3. IL—9V.ndther foundation of voluntary power i.s to he 
sought for in the great law of Self-conservation. 

In the fact that pleasure is accompanied with heightened 
energy, and pain with lowered energy, there is a beginning 
of voluntary control, although only a beginning. Und''r cer¬ 
tain circumstances, this concurrence does what the will is 
expected to do, namely, secures pleasure and alleviates pain. 
Should a present movement coincide with a present pleasure, 
the pleasure, through its accompaniment of increased energy, 
would tend to maintain and increase the movement; as when 
already the sucking infant experiences the relish and nutritive 
stimulus of the mother’s milk ; or when mastication already 
begun is yielding the pleasurable relish of the food. The 
process is a roundabout one ; for, by the law of conservation, all 
that is gained at first is increase of vital energy in the organs 
generally—organic functions and muscles alike: the special 
movement in question merely participating in the general rise 
of power. 

Again, to illustrate from the side of pain. If a present 
movement coincides with a present pain (not a stimulating 
smart), the concomitant of the pain is lowered vital energy, 
which loweriugi extends to the movement supposed, and 
arrests it; as when an animal moving up to a fire encounters 
the scalding heat, with its depressing influence, and there¬ 
upon has its locomotion suspended. ^ 

In the cases now supposed, the influence of self-conserva¬ 
tion is tantamount to the action of the will at any stage : the 
deficiency is, that mere conservation will not, any more than 
spontaneity, determine the right movement to arise from the 
dormant condition. To get at this is the real difficulty of the 
problem 

4. Tile coincidence of a pleasure with the movements 
proper to maintain of increase it, must be at first acci¬ 
dental. ' 

Nothing but chance can be assigned as the means of first 
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bringing together pleasure and n^pvement. Spontaneity in¬ 
duces a variety of movements : should any one of these coin¬ 
cide with ^ moment of pleasurable feeling, it would ho ren¬ 
dered more energetic by the accompanying outburst of energy. 
The newly-dropped animal, on toughing the warm body of the 
mother, is physically elated through the pleasure of tho con¬ 
tact, and increases the movement thai. keep.s it up. When 
alter an hourV fumbling, it gets tho teat into tts mouth, there 
is a new burst of pleasure and concomitant vitality. The 
stimulus of tho^sucking^(itself an untaught or reflex process) 
still farther inspires tho energie.s to continue the movement 
once begun. But previous to tho accidents that brought on 
these encounters, the animal could not of its own accord hit 
upon the apjiropriate actions. The human infant cannot find 
its way to the breast; it cau only suck when placed there. 

5, III.—When the same movement coincides more 
than once with a state of pleasure, the Jtetentivo power of 
the mind begins an association between the two. 

After a few returns of the favonrablo accident that firfst 
brought together the movement and tho pleasure (or relief 
from pain), the two are connected by an associ.ating link, and 
tho ri.so of the pleasure is then apt to bo attended with the 
movement for rebiining and increasing it. After a iramhcr 
of coueniTcnees of the relish of food with the masticating 
process, tho morsel of food in tho mouth directly prompts tho 
jaws to operate. 

This part of our education will he again touched on, under 
the fiitelleet, and more fully in the detailoij explauation of 
the growth of the Will. • 
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1. The functions of Intellect, Intelligence, or Thought, 
are known by such names as Memory, Judgment, Ab-/ 
straction, Ecason, Imagination. 

These last designations were adopted by Reid, Stewart, and 
others, as providing a division of the powers of the Intellect. 
But, strictly looked at, the division is bad; the parts do not 
mutually exclude each other. The real subdivision of the 
intellectual functions is that formerly given, and now repeated. 

2. The primary attributes of Intellect are (1) Con¬ 

sciousness of Dij^crence, (2) Consciousness of Agreement, 
and (3) Betentmness. Every properly intellectual funi!- 
tion involves one or more of these attributes and nothing 
else. f 

(1) Discrimination or Peeling of Difference is an essential 
of intelligence. If we were not distinctively afiected by dif¬ 
ferent things, as by heat and cold, red and blue, we shojild 
not be affected at all. The beginning of knowledge, or ideas, 
is the discrimination of one thing from another. Where we 
are most discriminative, as in our higher senses, we are most 
intellectual. Even with reference to our pleasures and pains, 
we perform an'intellectual operation when we recognize them 
as differing in degree. 

Thi% function of the Intellect has been already apparent in 
the Peelings of Movement and the Sensations. The very 
fact of distinguishing'the Senses, and their Sensations, sup-' 
poses the exercise of discrimination. No separate chapter is 
required for the farther elucidation ^of this fact. There are 
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higher cases of discrimination, as when a banker' detects a 
forged bank note, or a lawyer sees a flaw in a deed, but these 
are involvftd in the intellectual acqnisitions, or the Eetentive 
power of the mind. 

The fundamental property of* Discrimination is also ex¬ 
pressed as the Law of llelativity, more than once alreaay 
alluded to. As we can neither feel, "nor lvio\j, without a 
transitionor cfiaugoof state,—every feeling, and every C( ignition, 
must be viewed as in relation to some other feeling, or cog¬ 
nition. The sfcnsation^ of heat has no absolute character; 
there is in it a transition from a previous state of cold, and the 
sensation is wholly relative to that state. It is known, with 
regarif to the feeling's generally, that they subsist upon com¬ 
parison ; the pleasure of good health is relative to ill health; 
wealth supposes comparative indigence. Also, as regards 
knowledge, everything known, is known in contrast to some¬ 
thing else; ‘up’ implies ‘down;’ ‘blaek’ presumes ‘white,’ 
or other colours. There cannot be a single or absolute cog¬ 
nition. 

j (2) The conscious state arising from Agreamont in the 
jniidst of diflerence, is equally mai'ked and equally fimdamen- 
I tal. Supposing us to experience, for the first time, a certain 
sensation, as i-odness ; and after being engaged with other sen¬ 
sations, to encouutci' redness again; we are struck with the 
feeling of identity or recognition; the old state is recalled at 
f.he instance of the new, by the fact of agreement, and we have 
the sensation of red, together with <a new and peculiar con¬ 
sciousness, the consciousness of agreement iji divc^'sity. As 
the diversity is gi-eater, the shock of agreemcht is more lively. 

All knowledge finally resolves itself into Difierences and 
Agreements. To define anything, as a circle, is to state its 
a^nements with some tilings (geuus) and its difference from' 
other things (differentia).* 

The -identifying process implied under Agreement, is a 
great means of mental resuscitation or Reproduction, and 
hence is spoken of as the Associating, or Reproductive prin¬ 
ciple of Similarity. A considerable space will be devoted to 
the exposition of the principle in this view. 

(8) The attribute named lietentiveness lias two aspects or 
degrees. ^ 

I First, The persistence or continuance of the mental agita- 
' tion, after the agent is withdrawn. When the ear is struck 
.by the sound of a bell, there is a mental awakening, termed 
.the sensation of sound; and the silencing of the bell does not 
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silence the mental excitement; there is a continuing, though 
feebler consciousness, which is the memory or idea of the 
sound. 

Secomlly, There is a farther and higher power,—the re- 
i covering, under the form of ideas, past and dormant impres- 
I sions, without the ori^nals, and by mere mental agencies. It 
I is possible, at ai> after time, to be put in mind of sounds for¬ 
merly heal’d, without <a repetition of the scnsihlc effect. This 
i.s true memory, and is a power unknown except in connexioji 
with the animal organism. The ])rcviously-named property is 
paralleled by the wavi.’S of a pool struck by a stone, or by any 
other example of the law of mcolianicfil persistence, lint the 
distinct recovery of effects that have been obliterated from the 
actual view, and the accumulation, in one organism, of thou¬ 
sands of these recoverable effects,' may be affirmed to be the 
uniepjo lunclion of creatures endowed with a brain and nervous 
system. 

As the principal medium of this recovery is the presence 
' of some fact or circumstance foi’morly co-existing with, or in 
any way contiguous to, tlu! effect remembered,—as when we 
recall a thing l)y first knowing; its name,—the Retcntiv(J pro¬ 
perty has been designated ConU/jiwtoi Association. 

It is not jnoantthat tht; three attributes now specified can work 
in separation, or could exist in separ.ition. On the contriiry, they 
jare implicated to such a degree that the suspen.sion of one would 
jdestroy th(! others. Discrimination could not exist without Eoten- 
'tivcaiOBS ; there would be nothing to retain without Discrimina¬ 
tion ; and no progress in retention without Agreement. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding this niutnal impliciition in their working, the three 
processes are logically distinct; each moans something quite apart 
from the others. It is as in the combination of extension and 
^ colour in material bodies ; the propvortios are inseparable and yety 
distinct. 

The exhaustive discussion of the'”Intel]cctual powers turns 
chiefly upon the two last-named attributes, Agroemout and 
lletcntiveness ; but, as the most interesting applications of 
Agreement liq among remembered or acquired products, it is 
better to commence with the Retentive or plastic property. 
Next will be given the exposition of Agreement or Similarity. 
A third* chapter will be devoted to the cases of Complicated 
mental reproduction. .And lastly, some account will be taken 
of the process of forming original constructions, or what is 
termed the Creative or Inventive faculty of the mind. 

3. Certain important uses are served by an accurate, 
cr scientific, knowledge of the Intellectual Powers. 
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First, Tlicre is a natural curiosity to discover the Ixiws 
that govern the stream of our Tlioughts. All the workings of 
nature art* interesting, and not least so should be the workings 
of our own minds. 

Secondly, The statement and ^lo explanation of the difl'er- 
ences of lut^llectual Character must proceed upon a know- 
hsdge of the attributes and laws of oar intclligejice. 

Thirdly, 'The art of Education is groun(ted*on a precise 
knowledge of the retentive or plastic power of the mind. The 
arts of Iteasonipg and Juveutiou, if sutdi there b(^,_ naturally 
connect themselves with the laws of the faculties involved. 

Fourthly, Many important disputes tarn ufion the deter¬ 
mination of what jiarts of our intelligence arc primitive, and 
what accpiired. Such is the subject ol Innate Ideas generally; 
also the questions raised by Berkeley—namely, the Theory of 
Vision, and the doctrine of External Perception. 


CHAPTER I. 

RETENTIVENESS—LAW OP CONTIGUITY. 

1. With few exceptions, the facts of Eetentiveness may 
he comprehended under tlic principle called the Law' of 
Contiguity, or Contiguous Adhesion. 

Retentiveness is the comprehensive name fui Memory, ; 
Habit, and the Acquired powers in general. The principle of 
Contiguity has been described under various names, as Handl- 
ton’s law of ‘ Redintegration; ’ the ‘ Association of Ideas,’ in¬ 
cluding Order in Tim% Order in Place, Cause and Effect. 
The princqde may he stated thus :— 

2. Actions, Sensations, and States of Feeling, occurring 

together, or in close succession, tend to grow together, or 
cohere, in such a way that when any of therh is afterwards 
presented to the mind, the others are apt to b'e brought up 
in idea. . 

The detail of examples will brings out the vai-ious circum¬ 
stances regulating the rate of growth of the cohesive hnk. 
Generally, as is well known, a certain continuance, or repeti¬ 
tion, is necessary to make a firm connexion. 
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MOVEMENTS. 

We commence with the association of movements and 
states of muscular activity. Our acquisitions are known to 
comprehend a great many aggregates and sequences of move¬ 
ments, united with unfailing certainty. We shall see, how¬ 
ever, that the chief aggregates of this kind inch?de sensations 
also, and that the case of pui'e association of movement is not 
frequent, although both possible and occasionally realized. 

3. It is likely that our Spontaneous and Instinctive 
actions are invigorated by exercise. 

The various actions occurring in the round of Spontaneous 
discharges, are likely to become more vigorous, and more 
ready, after they have arisen a number of times ; while In¬ 
stinctive actions, as walking on all-fours, or sucking, <&c., arc 
also improved by repetition. 

In the growth of the Will, which involves spontaneous actions, 
something is gained by the greater facility of beginning any 
movement after a certain frequency of occurrence. The hands, 
the voice, the tongue, the mouth, exercise their powers at 
first in mere aimless expenditure of force; by which, they arc 
prepared for starting forth to bo linked with special feelings 
and occasions. 

4. Movements, frequently Conjoined, become asso¬ 

ciated, or grouped, so as to arise in the aggregate, at one 
bidding. ‘ 

Suppose the power of walking attained, and also the power 
of rotating the Embs. One may then bo taught to combine 
the walking pace with the tnrning of the toes outward. Two 
voUtions are at first requisite for this act; but, after a time, 
the rotation of the limb is combined *with the act of walking, 
and mdess wc wnsh to dissociate the two, they go together as 
a matter of course; the one resolution brings on the combined 
movement. 

Children attempting to w’^alk, must learn to keep their 
balance. This depends on propprly aggregated movements; 
the liftin|^ of the right foot has to be associated with the move¬ 
ments for making the whole body iucline to the left, and 
obversely. The art of talking includes other aggregates ; the 
lifting of one foot is accompanied with a rising upon the other, 
and with a bending forward of the whole body. The educa¬ 
tion in walking consists in making these aggregates so secure. 
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that the one movement shall not fail to ca.rry -with it the 
collaterals. 

Articnlp,te speech largely exemplifies the aggregation of 
muscnlar movements and. positions. A conctirrence of the. 
chest, larynx, tongue, and mouth, in a definite group of exer¬ 
tions, is requisite for each alphabetic letter. These groupings, 
at first impossible, are, after a time, cemented with all the firm¬ 
ness of the stTOngest instinct. 

5. We acquire also Successions of Movements. 

In all manuM operations, there occur successions of move¬ 
ments so firmly associated, that when we will to do the first,, 
the re^t follow mechanically and unconsciously. In eating, 
the act of opening the mouth mechanically follows the raising 
of the morsel. In loading a. gun, the sportsman does not need 
to put forth a distinct volition to each movement of the hands. 


, 6. It is rare to find an association of movements as 

(such, or without the intervention of sensations. 

In most mechanical trains, the ^nsc of the effect of one 
movement usually precedes the next, atid makes a link in the 
association. Thus, in loading a gun, the feeling tliat the car¬ 
tridge is sent home, precedes, as an essential link, the witli- 
drawqig.of the ramrod. There is, in snch instances, a complex 
train of feelings and movements. 

A deaf person speaking would appear to illu.strato the se¬ 
quence of pure movement; hut, even in that case, there is a 
feeling of mnscular expenditure. Such a feeling can never be 
absent until the very last stage of habit is reached, the stage 
when the mind is entirely unconscious of the movements gone 
through. A great practical importance attiiches to this final 
consummation. It is the point where actions take place, with 
the least effort or expon^tnre of the forces of the brain. Thoj 
class of actions so performed have been named secondanj 
automatic, as resembling the antonaatic or reflex actions— 
breathing, &g. 

Although the learning of successions of movements nearly 
always involves the medinm of sensation, in the first instance, 
yet we must assume that fhere is a power, in the system, for 
associating together movements as such, and that special ch- 
oumstances favour this acquisition. 


I 7. There are certain conditions that govern tiie pace of 
jacqnisition generally. These are (1) Eepetition or Con- 


I 
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tiuuance, (2) Concentration of Mind, and (3) the Natural 
Adhesiveness of the individual constitution. 

(1) In order to every acquisition, a certain Continuance, 
rapelition, or practice is needed, varying according to circum¬ 
stances. By repetition, -wC make up for natural weakness or I 
other defects, as in the extra diill of the awkward squad. 

(2) Mental (concentration will make a great; dillcronco in 
the pace of acquisition. When the whole of the attention is 

1 given to the work in.haud, the cohesive growth is compara- 
j tively rapid. Distraction, diversion, 'x’cmissicti. are hostUo to 
progress. 

(Joncentration, as a voluntary act, depends on the motives. 

/ If the work is pleasant in act or in prospect, and if no other 
I pleasure intorforcs, the whole mind is gained. This is con¬ 
centration from the side of Pleasure. Whatever we have a 
strong liking for, wo learn with case. Our Tastes ar-e thus a I 
leading element in our acquisitions. 

I But concentration may be determined by Pain. The work 
, itself being distasteful in comparison of something else, the 
i mind revolts from it, until some strong pain is sot uj) in the 
path; the lesson may not bo liked, but the consequences of 
engaging the mind elsewhere may be sufficiently painful to 
ncutrahue the plcasiu’c. 

Another influence of pain is as mere Excitement, winch 
i intonsifles the mental processes, and impresses on the memory 
I whatever objects arc present to the mind, giving to things 
disagreeable a persistence in opposition to the will. 

I (3) All the facts show that constitutions differ as to power 
of Adhesivenes^i,'under exactly the same circumstances. In 
every class of learners, on every subject, there are the greatest 
inequalities. This Natural Adhesiveness usually shows itself 
in special departments—aptitude for languages, for science, 
for music, &c.; but it also shows itself in a more genez-al form, 
lor as applied to things generally. Hence part of it maybe 
attributed to an endowment of the system, as a whole; while 
part depends on local endowments, as, for example, the musi¬ 
cal ear. 

8. The circumstances favouring the adhesion of move¬ 
ments in particular may be supposed to be (1) Muscular 
I vigour,. (2) The ActiVfe Temperament, and (3) Muscular 
^ Delicacy. 

(1) Mere muscular vigour, by favouring the performance 
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of meclianical exercises, or the energy and persistence of mus¬ 
cular practice, cannot but contribute to progress in the me¬ 
chanical arts. 

(2) Of equal, if not of greater importance is the nervous 
peculiarity that prompts to muscular activity, determining a 
profuse and yarious sipontaiwitij of the bodily mo%'oments. 

(3) In the muscular system, as in tme special senses, there 
may be degices of deltcaoj, shown in nicety»ol'#nus(!ular dis¬ 
crimination. This may bo hyj)otliotically conucfited with a 
higher orgaiiiz^ition of^tho gaiJglia of the active side of the 
brain—the motor centres whence the motor nerves immedia'.ely 
emanate. Whenever the tost of discrimination shows superior 
museslar endowment, wo are entitled to presume a greater 
degree of muscular retentiveness. The analogy of the senses is 
strong on tins point, .and will be referred to afterwaid-S; the 
best ease being the ear for music. 

9. Acquirement in every form demands a certain 
Physical Vigour. 

The froslmoss and vigour of the general system may bo 
looked upon as essential to the plastic operation. Fatigue, 
exhaustion, indifierent nourisbmout, derogate from the powers 
of the loaiarer. The greater physical vigour of early years is 
one, among other reasons, why youth is the season of im- 
]>rovemont. 

The mental concentration, or exiercise of the Attention, 
iiecossaiy to new acquirements, is costly and exhausting. 

IDEAL FEELINGS OF MOVEMENT.—THE §EAT OF IDEAS. 

* 

10. The Ideas of Movement may be associated together. 

We m.ay Irnvo ideas, or recollections and imaginations, 
of our various activitie#. We may rehearse, in the thoughts, 
the movements of a dauco, or the manipulation of a sailing 
boat. 

11. In regard to Ideas generally, it is probable, if not 
certain, that the renewed feeling, or idea, occupies the 
same parts, and in the same manner, as thfs original or 
actual feeling. 

It was vaguely surmised, iu formar times, tluit the memory 
of things consisted in storing up images in a certain part of 
the brain, distinct from the places originally afiectod; that, in 
actually seeing a building, one portion of the brain is exercised, 
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and, in remembering it, a different portion. The facts are op¬ 
posed to such a conclusion. 

In ■very lively recollection, we find a tendency to "epeat the 
actual movements. Tlius, in mentally recalling a verbal train, 
we seem to repeat, on the tongue, the very words; the recol¬ 
lection consists of a suppressed articulation. A mere addition 
to the force or vehemence of the idea, or the 'withdrawal of the 
restraint of tVe v,ill, would make ns speak out wl^at we speak 
inwardly. Now, the tendency of the idea of an action to be¬ 
come the action, shows that the idea is alreadv the fact in a 
weaker form. But if so, it must be" performing the same 
nervous rounds, or occupying the same circles of the brain, in 
both states. , 

The same doctrine must equally apply to the Sensations of 
the Senses, and will derive illustration from them. The more 
idea of a nauseous taste can excite the reality even to the pro¬ 
duction of vomiting. ' The sight of a person about to pass a 
sharp instrument over glass excites the well-known sensation 
in the teeth. The sight of food makes the saliva begin to flow. 
In the mesmeric experiments, this effect is carried still farther; 
the patient, through the suggested idea of intoxication, simu¬ 
lates the reality. Persons of weak nerves have been made ill 
actually, by being falsely told that they looked iU. 

So it is with the special Emotions and passions. The 
thought or recoUcetion of anger biings on the same expres¬ 
sion of countenance, the same gestures, as the real passion. 
The memory of a fright is the fright re-indneed, in a weaker 
shape: 

To this doctrine it may be objected, that the' loss of eye¬ 
sight would bo the loss of memory of vi.siblo things; that Mil- 
ton’s imagination must have been destroyed when he became 
blind. The answer is, that the inner circles of the brain must 
ever be the chief part of the agency bqth in sensations and in 
ideas. The destruction of the organ of sense, while rendering 
sensation impossible, can be but a small check upon the inward 
activity; it cuts off merely the extremity of the course de¬ 
scribed by the nerve currents. Moreover, the decay of the 
optic sensibility does not impair the activity of the muscles of 
the eye, wherein are embodied the perceptions of visible 
motion, fcfcm, extension, &c., which are one half, and not the 
least important half, of the picture. 

12. The tendency in> all Ideas to become Actualities, 
according to their intensity, is a source of active impulses 
distinct from the ordinary motives of the "W ill. 
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The Will is under the two influences— pleasure and pain; 
being urged to the one and Jrom the other. But an idea 
strongly possessed may induce us to act out that idea, even 
although it leads to pain rather than to pleasure. The mes- 
meric sleep shows the extreme instance; in ordinary sleep, 
also, we are jvithdrawn from tlie correcting influence of actu¬ 
alities, and follow out whatever fancy crosses the view. Li 
the waking state, we do not, as a rule, act out or^ ideas; they 
are seldom strong enough to neutralize the operation of the 
will. Still the power exists, and is, on occa.sions, fully mani¬ 
fested. * * 

As an unequivocal instance of the power of an idea to 
generate its actuality, we may quote tlie infection of special 
forms of crime, and even of sclf-destmetioii. The impression 
made on susceptible minds by some notorious example is often 
carried out to the full, in spite of the deterring action of the 
usual motives of the will. 

The fascination of a. precipice is also in point. The specta¬ 
tor, seeing himself near precipifeitiou, has the act of falling 
so forcibly suggested, tliat he has to put forth an efibrt of w'ili 
to resist the suggestion. 

Temptation to do something forbidden often comes of 
merely suggesting the idea, which is tlien a power to act itself 
out. In this way, ambition is inflamed, so as to master the 
sober calctdation of future happiness. 

The operation of an idea strongly possessed is especially 
promiucTit in the outgoings of Bear. It is the peculiarity of 
this passion to impress the mind unduly with its object, to 
magnify evil possibibtios, and so to exaggerate tbo idea of 
escape, that one cannot be resteiined from acting it out. 

13. In the workings of Sympathy, there seems to hc^ 
the carrying out of an Idea, apart from the usual opera¬ 
tion of the will. 

If the will be defined the pursuit of pleasure and the 
abstinence from pain, then disititere.stod conduct, involving 
frequently self-sacrifice, must spring from some other part of 
our nature. Now, as we are able, by means of onr own expe¬ 
rience, to form ideas of other men’s pains and pleasures, wo 
are disposed, according to the principle in qnestio*, to act 
these out, even although we forfeit a pertain amount of plea¬ 
sure, or incur a certain amount of pain. We conceive thx' 
pain of another man’s hunger, and act out the idea by procur¬ 
ing for him food, even at some cost to ourselves. 
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14. It is a consequence of the doctrine as to the seat 

of revived feelings, that the Idea and the Actuality must 
have a great deal in common. t 

Memory and Imagination may be described in the lan¬ 
guage used for sensation, with certain allowances. A person 
vividly recollecting a-former transaction, exclaims, ‘I now 
SCO before me.’ ^Next, the delicacy of the senses^ is likely to 
be reprodne'ed in the recollection and in the imagination. 
Also, for tlio’ pnrposes of tlm will, in pnrsuit or in avoidance, 
the idea operates like the acfnality. Farther, the same ex- 
hanstion of brain, and in the same parts, follows prolonged 
exercise in sensation and in thought. 

15, Feelings of Movement may be associated together. 

Since we can repeat mentally^ the steps of any complicated 

action, as a dance, we may, in consequence ol' this mental re¬ 
petition, strengthen the cohesion of the train ot movements. 
Practically, the process is seen at work in our vocal iicquire- 
ments. We can acquire trains of language, without repeating 
aloud, although perhaps not quite so well. Children hav(! 
often to loam their lessons hy conning them in a whisper, 
which is the next stage to a mere idea. So, in meditating a 
discourse, and fixing it in the memory, without writing, as 
was tJie practice of Robert Hall, an adhesion takes place be¬ 
tween ideal movements of articulation. 

IG. Tlie Growth of Associations araongideal movements 
must he su])posed to follow the law of associations among 
the corresponding Actual movements. 

The centres- where the connexions arc formed being the 
same, the only dilforence will be the feebler impetus of nerve 
action in tbe case of the ideal movements. Under great ex¬ 
citement, this difference will not exist, and the adhesion may 
be equally good in both. 

Hence in any part of the system, where the adhesiveness 
of actual movements is good, that of ide.al movements will ha 
good also; and all the circumstances and endowments favour¬ 
ing one will favour both. 

17. A movement, whether real or ideal, is Mentally 
known as a definite Expenditure of Energy in some Special 
muscle or muscles. * 

We must first discriminate degrees of expenditure, and 
next associate the different modes or degrees into grouped 
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situations. A delicate discrimination is thns the condition of 
all retentivenoss, as it marks out clearly the distinctive features 
of -what il to he retained. To this we must add, as above 
remai'ked, that nice discrimination is to be regarded as indi¬ 
cating a supoi’ior organization iu the centres of muscular 
jxetivity—a iTigber multiplication of tie nervous elements, 
•whence arises a corresponding supcrioiity in the plastic po'wer, 
or Ketentiveness. 

SENSATIONS OP THE SAME SENSE. 

• • 

18. Throughout all the Sou.ses, the associating proces.-,-. 
connects sensations that happen frequently toge^^her. 

In the inferior souses, the examples are neither numerous 
nor interesting. We may have a series of Organic pains, 
representing tlie course of an attack of Ulucss, and remembered 
by the patient. We might also have a train of ideas of Taste, 
the iirst recalling to the mind all the rest; but there are few 
occasions for ac(piiring such trains. As regai-ds Smell, there 
might bo a succession of odours, regularly encountered in 
gohig in a partiouhir track, tlu’ough gardens, Ac.; and if such 
an experieuce were often repeated, there would he found in tlie 
memory a cohering train of ideas of smell; the occurrence of 
one to the mind would suggest the others. 

19. In the same operation that fixes, in the mind, a 
train ttf ideas, foi'ined from seusations, tlie individual 
i<Ica.y become Self-sustaining. 

In order that the first member of an often repeat > d train of 
tastes or odours .should recall the next, eneli must bo so fiir 
impressed or engrained that it can subsist of itseli, without 
the original, to a greater or less dcgi-ee of tdvidness. Ueforo 
the taste of bread recalls the taste and relish of butter, usually 
conjoined, we must hat»b tasted butter often enough to he able 
to retain some idea, more or less adequate, of that particular 
taste. This is equally a consequence of the retentive process 
of the mind, and follows all the laws governing the rale of ad¬ 
hesive growth. 

The simplest sensation that we can have is » complex fact, 
as far as concerns being retained. A coherence must he 
effected in the mechanism of the brain, to enable a touch, or 
sound, or an idea of light, to pos^ss a mental persistence; 
and the greater the degree of this coherence, in consequence 
of repetition and the other means of retentivenoss, the better 
will ^ the mental conception. 
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20. The cohesive grouping of Sensations of the same 
sense appears largely in Touch. 

In Touch, we have great variety of sensations ; the purely 
emotional,—as soft touches^and pungent touches; and those 
entering into intellectual perceptions,—as tho feelings of 
roughness, weight, size, form, &c. Associations are formed 
among the different modes of those sensations; resulting in 
our tactual notions of familiar thing^!. ' Tho child accustomed 
to handle a muif, forms an association betwepu its softness, 
its elasticity, and its warmth to the touch; to these are 
added the muscular elements of size and form. If this aggre¬ 
gate has been definitely connected in one group, by familiarity 
with tho same thing, the experience of one of the qualities 
would recall the whole aggregate. Tho soft touch would 
make the mind expect evcrytliiug else. So it is that we 
acquire distinctive notions of all the objects we are accustomed 
to handle; tho lady knows her fan in tho dark, the workman 
knows the tool he wants by the first contact; we each know 
whether wo touch tho poker or tho hearth brush, a cinder or 
an ivory ball, a pen or a piece of string, a book or the cat, the 
table or tho mantel-shelf. Every one of these familiar things 
is a definite grouping by plastic association between different 
modes of touch, some purely tactile, and others muscular. 

Of course, one definite touch will not recall the whole of 
the tactile qualities of a specific object, unless there has been 
an exclusive a.sso(:iation. When tlic cold touch of polished 
marble has boon associated with many different forms, it will 
not recall any one.in particular. The hand placed on a wooden 
surface tells nothing, because so many known things have the 
same touch; cither a plurality of different objects will be re¬ 
called, or some one will be singled out by other links of asso¬ 
ciation, or there will be no revival at qll. 

21. In considering the Hate of Acquirement among 
associations of Touch we must take into account, besides 
the general conditions of acquirement, the special character 
of the sense. 

Touch being a two-fold sense, we must refer to tho con¬ 
stituents m separation. 

The purely, t^tik gfiisihility, the passive element of touch, 
is, in the scale of intellect, superior to Taste and Smell, inferior 
to Hearing and Sight. This comparative superiority and in¬ 
feriority must be supposed to attach equally to the discrimi- 
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native power, and to the retentivencss (we have assumed 
these two properties to rise and fall together). 

The other element of Touch is Muscularity; the weight, 
hardness, size, and form of things, arc tested and remembered 
principally by the muscles of the hand and the arm. 

The intellectual character of the luuficular feelings is pro¬ 
bably not the same for all muscles; hence each set would have 
to be independently judged. We know thaf tWb muscles of 
the eye excel in delicacy of discrimination and retentivencss; 
they wotdd not.otherwijje be on a par with the optical sensi¬ 
bility. Probably the muscles of the voice and articulation come 
next, and, after these, the hand and the ami; the dilferenco 
being wo doubt related to the comparative supply of nerves, 
and the expansion of the corresponding centres. 

There may be great individual difierences of character in 
respect of tactual endowment. Those are principally indicated 
by degrees of delicacy in the manual arts. 

Both in the tactual and in the muscular element, any su¬ 
perior delicacy will tell upon the worker in plastic material. 
The muscular precision of the hand and the arm is a guarantee 
for nicety of execution in evciy species of manipulation—^with 
the surgeon and the artist, no less than the common artizan. 

22. It is only in the Blind, that we can appreciate the 
natural delicacy, or intellectual susceptibility, of the sense 
of Touch. 

None but the blind are accustomed to think of outward 
objects as ideas of Touch; in the minds of others, tlie visible 
ideas preponderate, and constitute the chief enaterial of recol¬ 
lection. A blind workman remembers and (fiscriminates liis 
tools by their tactile ideas. The trains of associations that 
determine the order and a.rray of surrounding tilings arc, to 
the blind, trains of ideas«)f touch. 

23. The associations among Sounds include, besides 
many casual connexions, the two great departnuuits of 
Musical and Articulate Sounds. 

Any two sounds heard together, or in close succession, for 
a number of times, would mutually reproduce each ^other in 
idea. When a sound is made in front of an echomg*walI, we 
anticipate the echo. *" ^ 

In Musical training, the individual notes are rendered seh- 
sustaining, and are at fhe same associated in musical suc- 
* cessions. One note sounded brings on the idea of another 
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tliafc has nsti.ally followed it. When a sufficient number arc 
given to determine ixn air, the remaining notes rise to the 
mind. The education of an accomplished musicia i is com¬ 
posed of many Jmndreds of those successions. 

Besides the general conditions of acquirement, we must 
refer, in this case, to the quality termed the musical ear. 
Although the ear is improvable by cultivation, the basis of 
all great mntrical skill is a piimitivc endowment. There must 
be, from the beginning, a comparatively nice discrimination of 
musical tones, for wliich we may assume the physical basis of 
extensive auditory centres. A bad ear will not distinguish 
one note from the next above it or below it on the scale. A 
good car will discriminate the minute fraction of a notciii 

It must be taken for granted, until the contraiy is sho-vw,;, 
that the delicate feeling of Agreement follows Discrimination ; 
and that Retentiveness will follow both. Once for all, there¬ 
fore, we may assume that deliciicy of Discrimination is to bo 
accepted as the criterion of all the three intolloctual prf>j)crties. 
Hence, when a sense has an unusual degree of discriminativt' 
power, there will also bo an unnsairl retentiveness for its 
sensations. Not in music alone, tlusrofore, but in everythmg, 
good memory will accompany acute feeling of dilfereuee. 

Articulate sounds are made coherent on the same principle 
as musical sounds. We ai-o familiaiized with each distinct- 
articulation, and are, at the same time, occupied with com¬ 
bining them into groups in the coinplex sounds of words and 
trains of wf)rds. In the minds of the uneducated, these con¬ 
nexions exist by hundreds ; in a cultivated mind, they count 
by thousands. 

The good afliculate ear may be, to some extent, a modifi¬ 
cation of the musical car. In so far as the letters are distin¬ 
guished hy being combinations of musical tones, tlie two 
sensibilities must bo the same. But -tliis applies only to the 
vowels; the consonants are discriminated by other kinds of 
elFoct. It would not be in accordance with fact to say, that a 
good musical car infers a good articulate ear. 

The successions of sounds, both musical and articulate, 
possess the quality termed Cadence or Accent. The ear re¬ 
members the cadences familiar to it, and reproduces them in 
vocal imitation. The brogue or accent of a province is im¬ 
pressed on the young ear; a large variety of cadences enters 
into the more elaborate training of the elocutionist. The ear 
for cadence may be somewhat different from, although con¬ 
taining points in common with, the musical and articulate ears. 
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24. Cohering aggregates and trains of Sight are, by 
pre-eminence, the material of thought, memory, and ima¬ 
gination. * 

Sensations of sight are composqji of visual spectra and mus¬ 
cular feelings- 5 -passive feelings mixed wjth active. 

While the separate colours aud shades ai-e ac..piiring ideal 
persistence, they are becoming associated tog;etJ»er in aggre¬ 
gates and trains. We cannot jjroduco cases of asso(!iation of 
colours alone, or without muscular elements, but there are 
many instances Vhere colour is the predominating tact. The 
spleudoui-s of sunrise and sunset, the succession of tints of 
the skjk, exempliiy the preponderance of colour. The viuic- 
gaied iandseapo is an aggregate of coloiu-ed masses, which 
may be associated iu great part optically. The as[)ect of 
a city, with its streets, houses, shops, is many-coloured, 
iuid must be remembered chielly by tlio hel[> of associate'd 
colours. 

On the other hand, in objects with little colour, and with 
sharp outlines, the muscular elemeut predominates, as in a 
building or an interior, in machinery, ami, most of all, in the 
forms aud diagiums of Geometi-y, Architecture, Engineering, &e. 

We shall illustrate. the adhesivouess, lirst, in Forms; 
secondly, iu Coloured tsurfaccs. 

When the eye follows a circular form, as a ring, the etfect 
is principally muscular. Tlio adhesion resides in the active 
centres eomieeted wth the muscles of tho eye. l)y those, we 
hold tho figures of Geometry, the symbols of the scionc(;s 
generally^, outline plans of mechanical stmekures, the charac¬ 
teristic forms of all special objects. In the Eiue Arts of Sculp¬ 
ture and Arelutecture, form is predominant. 

There is probably a special endowment for the retention of 
visible forms, wliose natujpl locality would be the active centres 
of vision. It would show itself iu tho rapid aud extensive 
acquirement of unmeaning symbols, witten characters, and 
skeleton outlines, as in maps and <liagrams. The Clilnese 
language is probably tho extreme iustimce of the acquisition 
of forms. The inemoiy for maps is also a trying instance. 
These cases require the strongest disinterested adhesion. 

In the case of Scientific forms, there may enter the 
scientific interest, determining special^joneentration of mind. 
Such forms ai’e comparatively few in number, but intensely 
important. 

In regard to Artistic forms, the Artistic interest is a 

7 
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prompting to mental concentration; only such as enter into 
Art would be specially retaiued. Curves, for their beauty, 
and certain geometric forms, for their symmetry, would be laid 
hold of; those tliat have no interest except as symbols would 
be disregfirded. » 

In Coloured Surfaces, we suppose the colo\u“-to be the chief 
fact; for, although Form can never bo absent, the optical 
adliesiveneSfi is the essential consideration. Such are, in addi¬ 
tion to natural scenes and prospects, highly decoriited interiors, 
pictures, assemblies of people, the ■human face and figure, 
animals, plants, and minerals. 

The endowment lor discriminating and remembering 
Colour may well be supposed to be special and uistinct. 
Plirenology is justified in supposing a special organ of colour. 
The centres in relatioTi with the optic nerve are probably fiir 
more expanded and'i-ichor in nervous elements, in some consti¬ 
tutions than in others. A special retentiveness for colour is a 
great determining fact of character. It not only constitutes a 
facility in remembering scenes, pictures, and coloui'cd objects, 
thus entering into the faculty of the painter and the poet: it 
also leads to a liking ibr the concrete surface of the world with 
all its emotiojis and interests, and to a disliking or revulsion 
from the bare and naked symbols, forms, and abstractions of 
science. 

SENSATIONS OF DIFFERENT SENSES. 

25. Our education involves various connexions among 
Movements, Feelings of Movement, and the Sensations of 
the different senses. 

In the complication of actual things, the same object may 
operate upon several senses at once. A bell is ideally retained 
as a combination of touch, sound, and sight. An orange can 
affect all the senses. 

Movemerds mih Sensations. Our movements are extensively 
associated with sensations. Ourvarious actions are instigatedby 
sensible signs,as names or other signals; the child’s early educa¬ 
tion comprises the obedience to dnectioii or command. Ani¬ 
mals also can take on the same acquisition. The notes of 
the bugle, and the signals at sea, are associated with definite 
movements. 

Our locomotive aifd other movements are incessantly 
attended with changes of our visible environment, and become 
associated with these changes accordingly. Every step for¬ 
ward alters the visual magnitude of all objects before the eyes; 
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ind of Bucli as are near, in a very palpable degree. This is a 
irincipal part of onr acejnired i)orceptions of distance. (See 
Jhap. VII .5 

it was already remarked, under Associations of Movement, 
that there are few associations of ifieri; movement; tlie seuse 
jf the effect geheraliy intervenes and a(;co?tipanie.s the exertion. 
A man digging does not mechanically put in.tln^ spade and 
turn it up; he, at the same time, sees and feels tlicresnlts; 
the sight and the feeluig co-operate in directing and guiding 
each movement, *nd in ifltroducing the one that i'oUows. 

M'ascular Idoaa witli tS<Msatkms. Wo may associate Ideas 
of Force and Movement, resulting from muscuiar expenditure, 
with Sdhsations. There arc some interesting examples in 
point. We connect the weight and inertia of different kinds 
of material, with the visible appearance, and other sensible 
properties. On looking at a block of stone, at an iron bar, 
or a log of wood, we form a certain ideal eslimate iif the com¬ 
parative weights, or of the muscular expenditure reejuisite to 
move, or support the several masses. This association is gained 
partly by our direct experience, and partly by sia'ing the mus¬ 
cular exertions of other persons; it becomes at last one of tho 
powerful associations that enter into our ideas of external 
things. It is at the basis of our Architectural tastes and de¬ 
mands. Wlien we see a mass of stone supporkal on a pedes¬ 
tal, we form at once an estimate of the sufficiency or insuffi¬ 
ciency of the support, and are affected jdejisantly or unplea¬ 
santly according to the estimate, lly a rapid process of asso¬ 
ciation, almost like an instinct, wo imagine the pressure of a 
block of any given size; an idea of its gravitating eneigy is 
constructed out of our own exfierionces; and a similar idcii 
is formed of the strength of the rope that is to hoist ■ it up, 
and the waggon that is to transport it. The same feeling 
determines our sense of*Architectural ’ proportions; thc.se 
being very different in the case of wood, of stom?, and of 
iron; and would bo modified into another shape still, if goid 
were the material employed. From want of familhirity m iih 
gold in masses, we should bo greatly at fault in connecting 
the visible appearance of a block with its weight au'd inertia. 

Semations mih Sensatimis. We may have as many groups 
of combinations as there are possible uni(j;is among our senses. 
Organic sensations may bo associated with Tastes, Smells, 
Touches, Sounds, Sights; Tastes with Smells, &c.; Smells 
with Touches, and so on. The more interesting cases occur 
under the three higher senses. 
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Touches are associated with Sounds, when the ring of a 
substance suggests its surface to the touch, and vice versd, as 
in discriminating stone, wood, glass, pottery, cloth'j &c. 

Touches are associated with Sights, on a very great scale. 
We connect with the visible appearance of every substance 
that Ave may have frequently handled, its feelirfg to the touch, 
as soft, hard, rpugb, smooth, as well as the tactile form and 
tactile mag'ixitude. 

This is the association that Berkeley principally founded 
upon, in exjjlaining tlic acquired porceptixms of Sight (see 
Chap. VII.). The fact itself is not to be disputed ; we do ac¬ 
quire associations of singular lirinness between visible surfaces 
and their tactile sensations ; the cold, hard smoothness of 
polished marble, the roughness of the fracture of a piece of 
cast iron or steel, the clamminess ol‘ a lump of clay, are sug¬ 
gested rapidly and vividly in the case of ail familiar tilings. 
And if such bo the ciuse with the strictly tactile properties 
(where no one (ionte-nds for an instinctive conjunction), we 
need not wonder at the rapid and vivid suggestion of tangible 
resistance and magnitude. Still, as will be seen, there are 
otliiir experiences required to constitute our associations of 
real distance Avith its visible signs. 

Sounds are .associated Avith Sights, on a still greater sc<ale. 
I'jA'ory characteristic sound emanating from an object of cha¬ 
racteristic visible appearance, is firmly associated with that 
appearance. We associate the sound not merely with the 
sounding object, but with the distance and position of the 
objoct. (Se<‘ Jlearmg, p. 56.) So thiit we may be s.aid to 
hear distance .as well as to see it; by both senses, we arc made 
aware of the locomotive effort that would be required to tra.- 
verso the interval betAveen one distance and another. 

We connect every object with its sound when struck ; 
every instrument with its note ; (^very animal with its cries; 
every human being with their voice, and even with their cough 
or sneeze. 

Our mother tongue is, in great part, a series of associations 
between sounds (as names) and visible objects. The exten¬ 
sion to written language embraces the further associations be¬ 
tween. the audible sounds and the printed characters. 

26. In the association of dilfereut senses, it is to be 
presumed that the rapidity of the adhesive growth will 
vary with the adhesive quality of each of the senses. 

In the absence of anything to the contrary, we must sup- 
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pose that when sights and sounds are associated, the progress 
will depend upon the adhesiveness in sight by itself, and in 
sound by •itself. The mother tongue wll bo learned with 
more rapidity, according as the articalate oar is good, and 
'according as the visible associations within themselves aro 
good. No other consideration can bo aligned from our pre¬ 
sent knowledge. It does not seem that any bander is pre- 
* sented to the union of sensations of different sCns^a ; the pro¬ 
cess is as easy and rapid between tvro, as in the sphere of one. 

/ 27. The Localizatibn of our Bodily Feelings is an 

I acquired perception. 

Previous to experience, we do not know the locality of any 
bodily sensation—for example, a pressure on the shoulder or 
the toe. But our own body is to ns an object of sense; we 
cau sec it, and move the hand over it. It is also a seat of 
subjective sensibilities; if. undergoes changes attended with 
pleasure, and with pain. WIioti we see the hand touching a 
part, we conplc the objective or pictorial aspect with a spe¬ 
cial tactile feeling; if the baud is transfeiTod to another 
part, the allicrod jrictorial aspect is coirncetod with the new 
contact. Tliis is the hegiuniug of oui' local associations with 
the parts of the body, and is the moans of enabling ns to 
assign the locality of any part that is occasioning a subjective 


Some explanation i.s noccssa.ry licro. How should the same 
pressure, causing the same feeling, be recognized sometimes 
in one spot, and soraetimes in another? The qiuility of a 
sensation may be the same in two cases, yot»wo may learn to 
localize them differently. On this point, w<! can only assci't 
the fact, and surmise, that it is physically supported by the 
independence of the nerves distributed over the different 
parts; an indcjrcndence,;ilready assumed for tlio feeling of 
plurality of contacts, as described under Toncli. The nerves 
of tench in the right forefinger are so far distinct from the 
nerves of the left forefinger, that a separate track or line of 
association can be formed between each and the movenient.s 
that determine ns to look to the right or to the Wo 

seem to have qualitative sameness of sensation with arl ifieial 
or associated difference. 

Wo are best able to localize the feelings connected with 
the surface, because its changes are accessible to observation. 
Tbo deep-seated parts can be got at, only when they are 
’ brought into some relation with the surface; as when pres- 
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sure on tlie stomacli or the liver modifies a feeling supposed 
to bo connected witli the part; or as when local treatment 
soothes an irritation. < 

28. Our body occupies, as it were, a position between 
the subject mind and the object world at large. Atten¬ 
tion to our body is an object state, but with Strong subject 
association^. . 

By gazing on things external to our body, we arc in a 
truly object attitude; by gazing on ^ny part of the skin, we 
bring up subject foebngs. By imagining the local appearances 
of a pain, we may almost realize it physically. This Ls one of 
the connexions of id(;a and reality, occurring in an exaggerated 
form under the mesmeric sleep. Mr. Braid used the fact to 
induce healthy actions on diseased organs. It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to gaze intently for a long time on any part of the body 
without inducing subjective feelings in reference to it; and 
these carry with them actual changes in the part. 

29. Associated differences in sensations alike iu quality 
may occur, not only in Touch, but also in Sight, and in 
Muscular Movements. 

The foregoing remarks apply to Touch. The same is true 
of Sight. A sensation of'light may bo qualitatively the same 
as another; but, by arising through dittcreut parts of the 
retina, they are recognized as ditferemt; they become associ¬ 
ated with difi'eront movements. If two twins are so alike 
that wo cannot (h’stinguisii them, some variation is made in 
their dress to prevent confusion. In the same way, sensations 
through dilferent pai'ts of the retina are made distinct by theii' 
alliances. One requires an upward motion to place it in the 
centre of vision, another a downward; one a larger, and an¬ 
other a smaller sweep, to attain the ^^mo position. 

As regards the muscles likewise, we have to assume a 
sense of diirerence, not due to quality, but to local seat. It 
may be the same as regards the feeling itself, whether we 
raise the right arm or the left; but the two feelings enter into 
distinct alliances with other feelings not the same. 

* ASSOCIATES WITH PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

30. By means o? contiguous association, states of 
Pleasure and Pain can, to some extent, persist, or be re¬ 
produced, without the original stimulus. 
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The extending of association to states of pleasaro and pain, 
or states of feeling, or emotion generally, must render it a great 
power as Sregards onr happiness. By a reference to the tacts, 
we can ascertain how far the principle operates in this direc¬ 
tion. A familiar example is furnished by our likings for objects 
and places, a:Q;er long connexion with them. 

The pleasures of the Senses are usually reflected by things 
that are their causes, or by certain regular acc(^paniments. 
Thus we connect the enjoyment of exercise willi our instru¬ 
ments of vsport or gymnastic; the pleasures of repo.se with an 
easy chair, a soft,, or a bod; and the pleasure of riding with a 
horse and carriage. The sight of food, and its preparation, 
recalls*somcthing of the delight of eating; the scantily in¬ 
dulged child is fascinated by the mere view of the pastry¬ 
cook’s window. The representation of fragrant dowers gives 
an agreeable recollcotiou of the fragrance. 

The pains of the Senses could be stiU more decisi-sely ap¬ 
pealed to. All objects tliat luive severely pained us are painful 
to encounter. It takes a certain effort, to overcome the re¬ 
pugnance to the instruments of a severe surgical operation. 

It cannot be contended that suolx associated pleasures and 
pains are individually of any great force, a,s compared with 
the originals; the fractional value of each echo is but smfill. 
But a total result, very far from insignificant, may be gained, 
by accumulating around us a great many things associated 
with our pleasures, and reflecting a number of our happy 
moments. The sportsman’s trophies, the traveller’s curiosities, 
f he naturalist’s collections made by himself, the student’s 
prizes, the engineer’s models, arc able to revive an occasional 
glow of foregone excitement. • 

31. The law of this association may be assumed to 
accord with the case of different senses (§ 26). We have 
already assumed that^here may be a good, or a had, 
memory for pleasure as such, and for pain as such ; while, 
in regard to special modes of pleasure and pain, as in the 
several senses, the retentiveness will vaiy with the good¬ 
ness of the sense in other respects. 

We have formerly seen that a full and accurate memory 
for pleasure and for pain is the intellectual basis, both of pru¬ 
dence as regards self, and of sympfithy as'regards others. 
This may be a general feature of the character, applicable to 
pleasures and pains as such. Still, we must suppose the 
general power greatly modified according to the class or local 
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origin. A high endowment for colour will naturally include 
the retentivoness for the pleasures and the pains of colour. 
So, the circumstances tliat direct attention upon any< sense will 
impress, not only its intellectual elements, but its pleasures 
and pains. , 

The revival of a foregone pleasure by force of memory 
must be measured by the amount of change it makes on the 
present con^itien of the mind, as otherwise occasioned. In a 
happy mood, we are liable to happy recollections, and repel 
the opposite; but in this case, the pleasurable state represents 
the pre.sent influence, and not the past. ' 

32. The Special Emotions, by being directed habitually 

on the same object, become Alfections. *' 

After the feeling of Love or Tenderness has been often 
aroused in connexion with the same person, a habitual or cus¬ 
tomary regard is induced, of greater power than the original 
attraction. The fncmorics of the past then add their power 
to heighten the present impression. This influence, however, 
is chiefly manifested in neutralizing the deadening influence 
of familiarity. The recollected warmth of past moments keeps 
up a glow, when the present stimulation has lost its influence. 
Past associations of tender feeling will even overcome causes 
of positive dislike. 

So, Anger repeated generates hatred. Fear may take on a 
habitual, and thence more aggravated form. The Egotistic 
passions are notably strengthened, after having often run in the 
same channel without opposition. The religious sentiment is 
converted into aq, afl'ection, by being made frequently to arise 
in connexion with the object of worship. 

33. The Emotions may spread themselves over col¬ 
lateral and indiflerent objects. 

We have here a moi’e testing case bf association. The acci¬ 
dental connexions with the objects of our love, anger, fear, 
egotism, suffice to recall the feelings, and have a value on that 
account. Hence tokens of frienddiip, relics, places, acquire a 
deep hold of our affections. 

This is carried to the utmost in religion. Holy places, 
symbols,^ rites, formalities, language, reflect and magnify the 
feelings towards the majn object of worship; and the difficulty 
ever has been to keep them from, wholly usurping, by their 
sensuous facilities, the place of the unseen Deity. 

Human authority avails itself of such associations, in order 
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to extend its influence. Official rolies and symbols, a cere¬ 
monial of obeisance and deference, solemnities in the investi¬ 
ture to dfiice, forms observed in deprrading and punishing, 
have the efiect of diffusing the respect for authority in civil 
society. The Romans, who were the greatest inventors in the 
substance of lew, were also the most attentive to its forms; 

, such attention being partly the cause, and partly the eflcct, ol‘ 
their great regard to authority in the worst of ti*oes. 

Those formalities tliat have an intrinsic (.'xpressiveness, as 
bending, prostration, passing under the yoke, are necessarily 
more impressive than what is intrinsically unmeaning. 

3-^ Association transfers the interest of an End of 
j)ursiut to tlie Means. 

The familiar example of this is monoy, Al!ie(< in the first 
instance with the delights that it obtains, and the relief from 
nnmerons pains, it becomes at last an object of affection in 
itself, and is preferred, in its unemployed state, to all pur¬ 
chasable gratifications. 

Tho circumstances that favour tbo transfereiico are such as • 
these:—Money is a tangible, measurable, permanent posses¬ 
sion ; the pleasures obtained by it being often fugitive, arc a}>t to 
leave a feeling of regret, as if they find cost too ranch. Tho 
mind easily learns to derive more satisfaction from the per¬ 
manent possibility, than from the perishing actuality; espe¬ 
cially such minds as are more susceptible to fear for the future 
than to pr’esent enjoyment. 

The influence of early penury and privation in disposing to 
avarice is of itself an example of asROciatcd.feoling, as well as ' 
a contributing cause to the love of money unspent. 

The accessions of distinction and power, taelied to the 
possession of wealth, necessarily enrich tho agreeable associa- 
ciations connected with^t. 

The feeling of Property, in its full comprehension, contains 
a mass of blended sentiment, and of piled-up associatiems, 
that can scarcely be tracked out in their detail. Tho things 
that serve so many of the primary uses of life, bei;omo also 
the subject of mingled pride and afibetion. Property in. land 
has charms of its own ; it is an impressive object to the eye 
and to- the mind, and involves both presept infltfcncc, and 
the memory of ancient privileges, ffho possession of a spot 
of land is the most powerful of all known motives to 
industry. , 
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Another example of means converted into ends by trans¬ 
ferred feeling is the attachment to forms- of business, as book¬ 
keeping, legal and technical formalities, even after 'they have 
ceased to answer their ends.. This is an element in the con¬ 
servation of laws and formalities whose spirit has evaporated. 

The regard to truth is, and ought to be, an all-powerful 
sentiment, from its being entwined in a thousand ways with 
the welfare gf Isaman society. We are not to be surprised, if 
an element of such importance as a means, should be often 
regarded as an absolute end, to be pursued irrespective of con¬ 
sequences, whether near or remote. ‘ 

65. Many objects of Fine Art derive their charm from 
associations. * 

Fine Art contains elfcets intrinsically pleasing, as sweet 
and harmonious sounds ; colours and their harmonies; curved 
lines ; proportions in general. 

Other effects are due to association with pleasing qualities. 
Thus, the hues and comjilexion of health are not the most 
pleasing colours intrinsically. There is nothing in breadth of 
chest, development of muscle, size of bone, to give a primitive 
debght in connexion with the manly figure; but the connexion 
of these qualities with physical power gives them an adventi¬ 
tious charm. A large cranial development would not be in¬ 
teresting in itself; viewed as disproportion, it might be even 
unpleasing. But as indicating mental power it is agreeable to 
behold. 

The lustre of a polished surface is intrinsically pleasing ; 
there is a farther pleasure when it is connected with ease in 
machinery, or wjfh cleanliness in household management. 

The celebrated theory of Alison consisted in attributing all 
the pleasures of Beauty, to associations with primary modes 
of the agreeable ; which primary modes, would of course not 
themselves be admitted into the sestWetic circle. The follow¬ 
ing out of this theory led the author to collect examples of 
borrowed or associated emotions, although in many of his 
instances, primitive effects could be assigned. 

The following are some of his iUustrations for the Sublime. 
‘ All sounds are in general subume, which are associated with 
ideas of gfeat Power or Might; the Noise of a Torrent; the Fall 
of a Cataract; the Uproar of a Tempest; the Explosion of Gun¬ 
powder ; the Dashing of Che Waves, &c.’ Most of these sounds, 
however, produce a strong effect by their intensity and volume, 
without regard to what they suggest. More in point are the fol¬ 
lowing. ‘ That the Notes or Cries of some animals are Sublime, 
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every knows: the Roar of the lion, the Growling of Bears, 
the Hoyfling of Wolves, the Scream of the Eagle. In all those 
cases, th^se are the notes of animals remarkable for their strength, 
and formidable for their ferocity.’ As illustrations of Beauty, ho 
gives the following:—‘ The Bleating of a Lamb is beautiful in a 
tine day in spring; the Lowing of% Cow at a distance, amid the 
scenery of a pastoral hmdscapo in summer. The Call of a Goat 
among rociks is strikingly beautiful, as expressing wildness and 
independence. The Hum of the Beetle is llljaifiiful on p fine 
summer evening, as appearing to suit the stillucss and repose of 
that pleasing season. The twitter of the swallow is beautiful in 
the morning, imd soenis to be expressive of the cheerfulness of 
that timtf.’ 

3fi. The Language of the Feelings, both in their natural 
manifestations, and in their verbal expression, has to hi; 
acquired. 

The meaning of tho smile and the frown is learnt in 
infancy by observing what circumstances tliey go along with. 
The various modifications of the featnres, tones, and gestures 
for pleasure, pain, love, anger, fear, wonder, are connected 
with known occasions that show what they mean. Animals 
understand this language. There is a certain intrinsic effi¬ 
cacy in some modes of expression, as when soft and gentle 
tones arc used for affection, and harsh, emphatic utterances 
for anger; but the play of the features has no original mean¬ 
ing, it must he midersteod by experience. 

Verbal expression greatly oidarges the compass of tho 
language of the feelings. Every emotion has its charac¬ 
teristic forms of speech, expressing its shades with very 
great delicacy. Poets, who have to depiefc and excite the 
emotions, require an unusual command of these terms, and of 
all tho images and associated circumstances that have tho 
power to resuscitate tho varieties of feeling. 

37. The Signs of l^appiness in others have a cheering 
effect on ourselves. 

It is a part of our pleasures to see happy beings around us, 
and especially those that have the power of expressing their 
feelings in a lively mamier. Children and animals, in their happy 
moods, imx)art a certain tone of gaiety to a spectator. On the 
other hand, tho wretched, the downcast, and the quortdous, are 
apt to chill and depress those in thc^ company. There is a 
satisfaction in merely beholding, or oven in imagining, the appear¬ 
ances and accompaniments of superior happiness, -which probably 
accounts in part for the disposition to do homage to the wealthy, 
tho powerfxil, the renowned, and tho successful among mankind. 
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38. The happiness of our later life is in great part 
made up of the pleasurable memories of early yeaijl. 

The early period of life, so favourable to acquirement 
generally, is adapted to the storing up of pleasures and pains. 
The same pleasure, happening in youth and in middle age, 
■will not ho equally relnembcred as a cheering alisochition in 
advanced lifc.^^ The joys of early years liave thus an additional 
value. A pinched, severe, and ascetic bringing-up will sen¬ 
sibly depress the tone of the whole future life; scarcely any 
amount of subsequent good fortune will suffice Ao redeem the 
waste. 

39. In the Moral Sentiment, association counts,for a 
share, although the extent of the influence is variously 
estimated. 

It is only in accordance with all the other facts of asso¬ 
ciated feelings, that, if a certain kind of conduct, say theft, or 
evil speaking, is constantly made the subject of j)unishmenf, 
censure, or disapprobation,' an associative growth will b(! 
formed between the conduct and the infliction of pain; and 
the individual will recoil from it with all the repugnance 
acquired during this conjunction between it and painful feel¬ 
ings. The general principle is confirmed by the actual facts; 
those that have received a careful moral education are .almost 
as superior, in their moral conduct, to the offspring of 
dissolute parents, as the educated man is to the uneducated 
in any other respect. 

The conditions of progress in these moral acquirements 
are worthy of bejng specified. The natural and predisposing 
endowments are the good rctentiveness for pleasure and 
pain generally, constituting the natural gift of Prudence, 
and the tendency to enter into the pleasures and pains of 
others (called Sympathy). . To thesa must be added, as a 
negative condition, the moderate degree of the counter im¬ 
pulses (which will be specified in another place). General 
retentiveness would apply to this acquirement. Repetition, 
or assiduous iteration, must co-operate under circumstances 
favourable to the impressiveness of the lesson : which circum¬ 
stances vqry according as the associations are intended to be 
chiefly of fear, or of love. Moreover, for moral discipline as 
for everything else, a ^iertain portion of the life and the 
thoughts must be left free from other pressing cares and 
acquisitions. 
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TIR) association between objects and feelings also enables 
feelings‘^0 bring up their associated objects. This bond, how¬ 
ever, rarely operates singly ; an emotion, as love, anger, or fear, 
is not usually associated with one object in particular; when 
it is so, it i.s able to suggest tho«object. Most generally, the 
association With feeling is one determining link among others, 
in a compound association. 

ASSOCIATIONS OF VOLITION. 

40. la volition, there is involved a process of con¬ 
tiguous association between specific actions and states of 
fceliag. 

This is the third element in the growth of the Will, as 
already described ; Spontaneity and Self-consiitvatioo being 
the two other elements. The law of Self-conservation would 
determine the continuance of an action that feeds a pleasure, 
and the abatement of an action concurring with pain; but 
does not enable ns to begin a speoitio movement that would 
bring pleasure or remove pain. This is believod to be at iir.st. 
a fortuitous concurrence, made to adhere after a certain 
amount of repetition. 

When the mature will is regarded in its whole compass, it 
contains a wide ivnge of snccessive growths, the earliest 
l)eing attended with the greatest difficulties. These will be 
traced, once lor all, in the department of the Will. 

NATURAL OBJECTS. 

41. Our permanent I’ecollections, or Ideas, of the Con¬ 
crete objects of external nature, consist of associated .sen¬ 
sible qualities. 

The concrete combinations that wo call natural object.s, in 
most instances, affect a plurality of senses. The di.stant starry 
sphere, reveals itself only to sight; but all terrestrial things, in 
some form or other, appeal to several sense.s. A piece of 
quartz, besides being seen, has a characteristic touch; an 
orange has taste and odour in addition. 

The present case, therefore, merely applies the association 
of a plurality of senses to the individual thipgs making up the 
object world (the conjnnctious or groupings of things will bo 
viewed separately). The complete image of a mineral, plant, 
or animal, is the enduring association of all its sensible im¬ 
pressions, the lead being taken by sight. 
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The conditions of rapid and abundant acquirement 'ib this 
region of things are,—the adhesiveness of the son ses, and 
chiefly of sight, and the circumstances that determine atten¬ 
tion or concentration of mind. 

42. The Naturalist miffd represents the maximum of 
disinterested assoeiatidns. 

The purpose •of the Naturalist is, not selective, but ex¬ 
haustive ; whatever be the department that he applies himself 
to, he notices every species belonging to it. In order to 
lighten the load of detail, and for other reasons, he studies 
classification and orderly method; but, notwithstanding the 
utmost economy, his mind must retain a vast number cf the 
sensible aggregates constituting the speoifio objects of the 
natural world. He must jjossess a high degree of sensible, 
and especially visual, retentiveuoss ; his turn of mind must bo 
objective, or towards the exorcise of the souses ; and his life 
must be largely engrossed by the exercise of ob.servatiou. He 
must not have any strong emotional likings, of the nature of 
preference; having to give an "account of eveiythiug that 
exists, because it exists, his main delight should be to attain 
impartiality and exhaustive completeness ; ho should bo espe¬ 
cially eharifted by the arts of classification and method adapted 
to this end. 

43. In minds generally, the associations of natural 
objects are generally ruled by the feelings. 

Next to frequency, or familiarity of encounter, and often 
before it, in point of associating elficacy, is the interest awak¬ 
ened in objects eitlfer by their striking qualities, or by their 
uses in the economy of life. The one is the artistic preference, 
and the other the indnstrial. The gems, the more attractive 
flowers, shrubs, and trees, the animals distinguished for their 
imposing qualities, are singled out for‘recollection, in prefer¬ 
ence to the indiflbrent specimens of each kind. And still 
more universally stimulating to the attention is the influence 
of our wants, uses and couvenienees, our occupations aud pur¬ 
suits. 

NATURAL AND UaBITUAL CONJUNCTIONS. 

44. The things habitually or frequently conjoined in 
our experience are conjoined in our recollection. 

The things about us that maintain fixed places and rela¬ 
tions become connected in idea, as they are in reality; and 
the mind thus reflects the habitual environment. The house 
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wo lim in, with its furniture and arrangements, the street, 
town, orttural scone that we encounter daily, by their inces¬ 
sant iteration, cohere into abiding recollections, any one part 
easily bringing all the rest to the mind’s view. Our know¬ 
ledge of such familiar objects is made up of the connexion of 
each with its associated objects. Oar litiowiedgo of a man or 
woman includes the external circumstances constantly con¬ 
joined with him or her—locality, family, Snd* occupation. 
The conditions favouring the adJiesiveness are Repetition and 
special Interest in whatjs near ourselves. 

For the easy retention of the variegated im.agery of the 
world, the. prime requisite is powerful retentiveness for Colour. 
This gives to the mind a pictorial character, a grasp ol tiio 
Concrete of nature, with all the emotional interests thence 
arising. It is required by the Naturalist, and is indispensable 
to the Painter and to the Poet. Also, in large operations, 
involving the external world, as in the military art, 
engineering, the laying out of towns, plantations and gardens, 
the visual endowment is the predominating circumstance; 
while the optical, or colour element, is still moj-e important 
than the element of form. 

45. Among aggregates or conjunctions, may be in¬ 
cluded Maps, iliagianis, and Pictorial Representations, 

These artificial conjunctions arc a, large part t>f our higher 
knowledge ; they bring to view, by a medium of r<;proscnta- 
tion, what we have no access to, in the reality. The reton- 
tiveness for them follows the same laws, and is influenced by 
the same conditions. According as they cTepeiid upon light 
and shade and colour, on the one hand, or njani outline form, 
on the other, they exercise the optical, or the muse alar ad¬ 
hesiveness of the siglit. When the complicacy is gi'cat, as in 
a map, or a drawing, thc•^'ariotio8 of light and colour are tlio 
main fact; in mere skeleton diagrams, visible form is the 
principal. The special interest varies according to circum¬ 
stances. To the mind of Dr. Arnold, a map had intense fas¬ 
cination ; it was suggestive pf tlie multifarious human interest 
of his recollections of history. 

SUCCESSIONS. 

46. The phenomena of the world may be divided into 
the Co-existing and the Successive, although, so far as the 

'mind is concerned, the generic fact is Succession. 
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If we except such cases as—complex and caitxcidipg mus¬ 
cular movements, the concurrence of sensations, through 
different senses, at the same moment, and our ■'mixed or 
blended emotions,—our mental perceptions ai'e all successive; 
we must shift the attention from point to point in viewing a 
landscape, and must „make a corresponding series of jumps, 
even in the recollection. Co-existence, as we have seen, is 
an artificial (growth, formed from a certain peculiar class of 
mental successions. The subjective mind, in its power of 
attention, is single and confined; it overtakes the object 
world, only by movement in time. 

Still, after Co-existence has been established as something 
distinct, we recognize, as its contrast, phenomena of Succes¬ 
sion. All such phenomena, if by their uniformity or regu- 
lai-ity, they are iterated to the view, give rise to a con’c- 
sponding association in our ideas. 

Successions jof Cycle. The successions that perform fi 
cycle, as day and night, the moon’s phases, the seasons of the 
year, the routine of occupations and professions—are en¬ 
grained on oiu- recollection, and make part of our expectation 
of the future. 

S-ucenssions of Evolutmi. These ai-e chiefly exemplified m 
living beings. It is the very nature of organized life to evolve 
itself through a series of changes; and this scries, which is 
characteristic for dilFercnt species, enters into our knowledge 
of living beings. To know a plant we must know it at every 
stage. A certain number of observations made upon each 
kind gives coherence in the mind to the successive .aspects. 
Wherever we have any special interest, as in farming, gar¬ 
dening, rcaring'’stock, we become acquainted with every phase 
in the order of dovelojjment. The evolution of the human 
being is impressed in our mind by repetition, and by the 
quickening stimulus of our interest in humanity. Evolution 
farther applies to the course of disease, to any long operation, 
as a process of law, and to the history of nations. When 
there is a slight uncertainty in the issue, the additional interest 
of plot may be roused. 

Apart from the special interesst in the unwinding of the 
future, the associations of evolution are, in principle, not 
materially different from the associations of still life. As 
regards both Cycles and Evolutions, the laws or conditions of 
adhesion are the same as has been repeatedly stated above, 
in connexion with the aspects of the outer world. A more 
definite peculiarity belongs to the successions next to be 
named. 
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Came and Effect. Leaving ont of view, for the present, 
strict sciWtifio causation, we may advert to what is commonly 
regarded as cause and effect, namely, a sudden and impressive 
change; as when a blow is followed by a noise and a frac¬ 
ture. A large part of our knowlecjge of nature is made up of 
these successions. . 

According to the general principle of Relativity, or 
Change, we are impressed in proportion to tHc intensity and 
the suddenness of any effect. So marked avjd powerful are 
some effects, that one experience is remembered for life. The 
explosion of guifpowdcr, tlio cutting away of a support to some 
heavy body, the extinction of a life,—ai'O so pungent and ex¬ 
citing, tJiat a second occm'rence is unnecessary to stamp the 
fact on the memory. The order of nature, in so far as com¬ 
posed of these more sudden effects, is rapidly learnt. 

The associations of things with their uses, or practical ap¬ 
plications, involves the stimulus of cause and effect, together 
with the farther interest of utility. A lover in itself is an un¬ 
exciting visible object; in operation, it produces the excite¬ 
ment of change, and the gratification arising from a useful 
end. Furniture, tools, and implements goncvally, are, in their 
ideas, aggregates of visible appearance and tangible qualities, 
together with their snporaddod appearances when in use. 

The scientific properties of objects, brought ont by experi¬ 
ment, or observed in the course of nature, often involve the 
most startling effects, and are thereby quickly impressed upon 
the mind. The distinguishing property of oxygen, to support 
combustion, is for ever remembered by moans of tho experi¬ 
ment of combustion in tho pure gas. The pnopertios ol' a salt 
that affect the senses strongly, are learnt at once. Tho de¬ 
composition of light by the prism is one of those startling 
appearances that the stupidest person will remember through 
the more force of the sen|ption. 

The Effects produced by our own agency are additionally 
impressive. Tho antecedent in this case is our expended 
energy, whose familiarity makes it the type of all cau-sation. 
There is nothing so well remembered by us, as tho results of 
our own actions; we possess tho cause in ourselves, and 
there is occasionaliy added the charm of pride or conijjiaceiicy. 
Hence, in studying natui'al processes, we succeed bost*by mak¬ 
ing the observations and experiments fer ourselves. 

The most impressive part of our knowledge of living beings 
—men and animals—consists in seeing them, now as acting, 
•and now as acted on. The effects that they produce upon 
8 
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outward things, and the effects that outward agents, produce 
upon them, are remembered by us under the stimulus of 
movemeut and change. There is a highly complex‘interest in 
watching the movements of our fellow men ; the mere excite¬ 
ment of change and effect is a part of the case; our sym¬ 
pathies, antipathies, 'fears, admiration, and other emotions, 
lend impressiveness to the display. Thus, what may be called 
the ohject pJsrt of our knowledge of human nature, depends, in 
the first place, on our visible or pictorial retentiveness, and, in 
the next place, on our susceptibility to the various feelings 
awakened by tiio manifestations of humanity. 

MECHANICAL ACQUISITIONS. 

We have now touched on the chief classes of things asso¬ 
ciated under Contiguity. To give the principles in another 
light, w’e will allude to the recognized departments of 
acquisition. 

Under Mechanical Acquisitions, we include the whole of 
handicraft industry and skill, as well as the use of the bodily 
members in the more obvious and universal actions of daily 
life. Whether for self-preservation and bodily comfort, for 
industry, or for sport and recreation, wo have to be educated 
into a number of bodily aptitudes. 

47. In Mechanical Acquirements, the conditions are : 
(1) The endowments of the Active Organs ; (2) the deli¬ 
cacy of the Sense concerned ; and (3) the special Interest. 

(1) The endowments of the Active Organs are, first, mere 
muscular vigour and strength, which we must assume as a 
requisite, if only as bringing about persistency in exertion. 
Secondly, we may assume as a separate fact, involving the 
nerve centres, great Spontaneity, or the disposition to put forth 
muscular activity, which docs not F-lways go along with mus¬ 
cular development. Thirdly, and most vital of all, is the still 
deeper peculiarity shown in the Perception of Graduated 
Muscular expenditure and the retentiveness for muscular 
groupings. 

The first and second elements by themselves would deter¬ 
mine t^je Active Temperament—the disposition and avidity for 
bodily occupation, and the consequent readiness to apply to 
all pursuits giving sedpe to this prompting. The third pecu¬ 
liarity would most specifically contribute to the rapidity of 
acquirement in the skilled exercise of the bodily organs. 

(2) The delicacy of the special Sense concerned in the art, 
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is of eq?ML if not of greater, importance. If it is to produce 
cflects of fectilo delicacy,—as in surface polish, or soft consis¬ 
tency,—a nice touch is requisite; if the work is judged by 
, colour, the optical part of sight is demanded; if to produce 
musical or articulate effects, the eaf is involved. 

No amount of flexibility or compass of the active organ 
1 will enable us to rise above our discrimination of the effect pro¬ 
duced ; and an inferior flexibility will be greatly (^tended by 
the effort to comply with a delicate perception. Moreover, 
the associations |)f mechanical skill are, as has been seen, i 
mixture of grouped muscular movements and situations with 
sensible impressions; and the importance of the sensible part 
has beeJl shown by the failure of the other connexions on its 
being withdrawn. 

(!1) The special Interest in the work may flow from 
various sources. The possession of the active endowments is 
an inducement to exercise them, and all exercise wiihin the 
scope of one’s powers is agreeable; while superiority is still 
more agreeable. Then, as regards the Sense : a sensibi¬ 
lity highly dev^cloped, say for colour, is a source of pleasure, 
as well as of discrimination. Besides these modes of interest, 
growing out of the possession of the natural aptitudes, there 
may bo adventitious sources. It not uufrequeutly happen.s 
that a charm attaches to something not within the compass of 
our aptitudes. We may have sufficient musical ear to enjoy 
music, but not to acquire the musical art; and the same with 
colour. We then have a sort of admiration for a jiower that 
gives us a pleasure, and that we do not possess, hinally, 
whatever circumstances give an artificial value to mechanical 
acquirements, incline our devotion to them, and so facilitate 
our progress. 

48. In the conduct of mechanical training, regard is to 
be had to the vigour and freshness of the system ; and the 
exercises must be continued long enough to bring the 
energies into full play. 

The physical vigour and freshness, both of the moving 
organs, and of the senses, being a prime requisite, nfechanical 
drill is most effectual in the early hours of the day, wid after 
the refreshment of meals. Tho exercise should bo continued 
long enough to draw the circulation and tho nervous agency 
copiously towards the organs exercised; at the outset of an 
.operation, there is both a stiffness of the parts and a feeling 
of fatigue, both transitory; the blood as yet has not found its 
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way to the members engaged. When, at a later stag''>;'’geiniine 
fatigue comes on, the exercise should cease; tM cohesive 
power is then at a minimum. In the army, recruits ai’e 
drilled three times a-day—early morning, after breakfast, and, 
after dinner—for an hourmnd a half to two hours each time. 
The apprentice at ap trade learns by fits and snatches, and 
mixes up the performance of work with the acquisition of 
new poweld. The pains special to the learner are of two 
sorts—fatigue of the attention, and the exhaustion caused by 
repeated trials and failures. ^ 

ACQUISITIONS IN LANGUAGE. 

49. First, Oral Language. This acquisition involves 
an active endowment—Articulation by the Voice; and a 
sense—the Ear. 

The beginnings of articulation belong- to the early stage of 
the voluntary aecpiiroments. The child must first arrive at 
the power of articulating single letters and syllables; these 
are then united into words; and words are conjoined into 
sentences. 

As in the case of the Active organs for mechanical acquisi¬ 
tion generally, we must assume as the conditions of articulate 
cohesiveness, (1) the muscular vigour of the larynx and asso¬ 
ciated members, (2) the vocal spontaneity, and (3) most im¬ 
portant of all, the special discrimination and retentivencss 
attaching to the vocal movements, connected, we may suppose, 
with the high organization of the allied motor centres. 

Next, is tjiS delijjacy of the Ear for Articulate Effects, 
implying both discrimination and retentiveness, the first being 
accepted as a criterion of the second. This endowment may 
be looked upon as related to the special nerve centres of bear¬ 
ing (on the passive or ingoing side'of the brain). 

When these two natural endowments stand high, the 
acquisition of words and of verbal sequences will proceed with 
proportionate rapidity. If there be a good general adhesive¬ 
ness in addition, the progress will be still greater. Moreover, 
language is the acquisition of words, not by themselves, 
but in association with things. Hence, the next condition :— 

50. As language is an association of names with 
objects or meanings, we must include, as a condition, the 
law of hjsterogeneous adhesion. 

That is to say, we are to look to the goodness of the asso- 
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ciation^ (inter se) of speech on the one hand, and of the 
objects iSfemed on the other, as formerly explained. Wo 
learn nanra sooner the names of things that iminess ns, than 
of those that do not. Kach man’s vocabulary is made up, by 
preference, of the names of the objects that interest hiinself; 
the Naturalist knows more names <Jf his own department than 
of other departments. ' 

51. Besides the inei-e vocabulary, I.K'ingaag^ includes a 
great number of definite arrangements of words, with a 
view to its various ends, and subject to grammatical aud 
other laws. 

Wc^ave not only to name thing.s, hnt to make afTirma- 
tions about them, and, in other ways to unite or compose 
consecutive statements. These forms may ho exceedingly 
numerous apd varied for the same meaning or purpose. Their 
ready acquisition is almost exclusively governed by the cir¬ 
cumstances of pure verbal adhesion. Tho fluent orator, the 
diffuse and illustrative writer, tho poet, must excel in mere 
verbal abundance, irrespective of the limits of the subject 
matter. ' 

52. While the acquisition of language must depend, in 
the fiist instance, upon the opportunities of hearing and 
speaking, the effect of liepetition is greatly modified by 
special interest. 

Of the mass of language that passes through the ear, only 
a .selection is retained, and that selection, although partly de¬ 
pending on iteration, is also greatly dependent on our interest 
in the subjects, and our liking for speoial mode.s of describing 
the same subject. 

A man’s vocabulary will show who he has kept company 
with, what books he has studied, what departments he knows; 
it will show farther hi^ predominating tastes, emotions, or 
likings. Wo see in Milton, for example, his peculiar erudi¬ 
tion, and also his strong fascination for whatever was largo, 
lofty, vast, powerful, or sublime. 'In Shakespeare, the ad- 
liesiveness for language as such, was so great, that it seemed 
to include every species of terms in nearly equal proportions. 
Only a very narrow examination enables ns to detect bis pre¬ 
ferences, or his lines of study, aiic^, veins of more special 
interest. 

Many terms and forms of language are permanently en¬ 
grained by some purely accidental concentration of the mind, 
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or awakening of attention. Thus, when we happenhave 
felt very much the want of a word, before being toldp, the im¬ 
pression is a durable one. Any interesting circumstanfce attend¬ 
ing the utterance of a phrase stamps it forever. The emphasis 
of a great orator, or actor, will impress his peculiarity of 
language. ‘ 

53. As regards Elocution, the powers of the voice arc 
subservienttto the Ear for Cadence. 

The Ear for Cadence is probably a sense partaking both 
of the musical and the articulate ear.* Eitliei; of these alone, 
in the greatest perfection, with the other deficient, would not 
suffice for the actor or the elocutionist. The fine sense of 
cadence stores the mind with many strains or melodies of 
utterance, which the orator reproduces in his oral delivery, 
choosing, if need be, the words that give most scope to the 
melody. 

The purest exercise of verbal adhesiveness is seen in vocal 
mimicry, which demands the endowments of voice, articulate 
ear, and ear for cadence, with little besides. 

54. Written language appeals to the sense of Arbitrary 
Visible Eorins. 

Written symbols depend for their adhesiveness on the 
muscular endowment of the eye and its related nerve centres. 
A well-known aid to verbal memory is to write with one’s 
own hand what has to bo remembered. The cfiect of this 
is not simply to add a new line of adhesion, the arm and 
finger recollections—although we might remember by these— 
but to impress tjib forms upon the eye, through the concen¬ 
trated attention of the act of copying. 

55. Short modes of acquiring languages have been 
often sought; but there are no ri^es special to language. 
Any undue stimulus of the attention to one thing is at 
the expense of something else. 

Health, regularity, method, the absence of distractions, 
are the conditions favourable to all acquisition; granting 
these, each mind has a certain amount of adhesive aptitude, 
which may be distributed in one way or in another, but 
cannot bo added to. ^ language involves a certain definite 
number of adhesive growths, drawing upon the adhesive 
capability to a proportionate degree. What is spent upon 
that must be taken from something else. It will afterwards 
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be seen, tbat acquisition is ecdbomized by the detection of 
similarlft^; and this has a special application to the study of 
languages\that are cognate to one another. It is now the 
custom for good teachei’s of the classical, as well as of the con¬ 
tinental, tongues, to lay open the deeper affinities with our 

own, so as thereby to promote the ftiemory of the vocables. 

• . 

56. A good verbal adhesiveness is of value in tlie me¬ 
mory of knowledge or information conveyednniauguage. 

The repetition of speeches, poetry, &c., by rote is an 
exercise of the ^verbal memory. Sir Walter Scott had th’s 
power, although doubtless it was greatest where the subject 
inspired his feelings. Macaulay was distingui..hed b_) his ver¬ 
bal meiffory. Such men, by their memory for words, remem¬ 
bered also the information attached to tho words. In the , 
extreme cases of this endowment, the memory of an exposition' 
or discourse is consistent with a total ignorance of tho meaning. 

KETENTIVENESS IN SCIENCE. 

57. Knowledge, as Science, is liable, in a greater or less 
degree, to be clothed in artificial and uninteresting sym¬ 
bols, in which guise it has to be held in the mind. 

Familiar and matter-of-fact knowledge may be embraced 
under the sensible and concrete forms of nature: the ris¬ 
ing of the sun is a phenomenon of visible succession. But 
in Astronomy, the gorgeous march of the heavenly bodies ap¬ 
pears as a mass of algebraical calculations. 

58. Sciences are divided into Object .Sciences—those 
of external nature, and Subject Sciences, of those relating 
to mind. 

The Object Sciences range between the most Concrete, 
as Natural History, andihe most Abstract, as Mathematics. 

In the more Concrete and Experimental Sciences, as the 
Natural History group (Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, ccc.). 
Geography, Anatomy, Chemistry, Heat, Electricity,— the 
actual appearances to tho senses constitute a large part of 
the sutgect matter; hence in them, the Concrete mind (whose 
starting point is Colour) will be at home. Tho njiraber or 
detail of the visible aspects is such as to need this endowment. 
Still, as sciences, they involve genSralization and general 
notions, and cannot be divorced from the arbitrary symbolism 
or machineiy suited to tho high generalities; hence they may 
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be regarded as the mixed type of Science. The pnre_type is 
seen in the next class. C 

The Abstract Sciences are Mathematics, the mathematical 
parts of Natural Philosophy, much of Chemistry and Physi- 
ology, and the more technical parts of the other Concrete 
Sciences. These, when in‘ character, are represented to the 
mind by numbers, by line diagrams, by symbols and signs, 
most frequejitly adopted from the alphabet, but united in un¬ 
familiar and repulsive combinations; while many of the 
generalities are expressed in ordinary language, but in the 
most abstract terms of language. ‘ t 

As mere sense presentation, this machinery is laid hold of 
by the eye for form reposing on the muscular retentiv^eness of 
vision. It is, as it were, a variety of written language, also 
named orally so as to obtain a concurring hold on the ear. 
The interest of colour is set aside ; the forms have no sesthetic 
charm. The motive that quickens the natural adhesiveness 
of the eye for forms, must be some extraneous interest. 

That interest is the interest of Truth in its comprehensive¬ 
ness or generality. This is the inducement to lay up in the 
mind uninteresting forms, and to endure the labour attendant 
on abstract notions and reasonings. 

59. The Subject Scienct;s, those of Mind proper, ar(! 
grounded on self-consciousness, or introspective attention. 

Although the science of mind includes many phenomena 
of an Object character,—namely, the bodily manifestations of 
mind, and the actions of living beings, as prompted by their 
feelings,—^yet the essential properties of mind are known only 
in each one’s self-consciousness. 

There being no special medium of observation for the 
phenomena of mind, like the eye, the car, or the touch, for the 
departments of the object world, we must follow a different 
course in endeavouring to assign th^ special attitude for dis¬ 
criminating and retaining the self-conscious states generally. 

60. The special circumstances favouring the accumu¬ 
lation of knowledge in regard to mental, or subject states, 
are the Absence, or moderate pressure, of Object regards, 
and Intg:est in the department. 

As we cannot appqp,! to a positive endowment, a mental 
eye, analogous to the bodily eye for colour, we may sup¬ 
pose that the waking consciousness, being divided between 
Object and Subject regards, may in each person incline more 
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to one^than to tho other. Given a certain native power of 
intellectathe direction taken by it, will determine tho intellect- 
tual character. If the Object regards arc exclusive or over¬ 
powering, tho knowledge of the Subject, as such, will bo at 
its lowest ebb. 

The circumstances favouring the Objective attention can 
bo assigned, with great probability, and’titeir remission would 
therefore account for the Subjective attention. .Tl^esc objcctiv<! 
circumstances are, first, great spontaneous muscular activity 
in all its forms, and. next, a high development of the senses 
' most allied witi object'propertics, as sight, touch, and hear¬ 
ing. Where the forces of the system are profusely determined 
towanj^ bodily energies, the crharacter is rendered pre-emi¬ 
nently objective; whereas, not only persons ditferently con¬ 
stituted, but tho same persons under advancing years, illness, 
and confinement of the energies, are thrown more upon self- 
consciousness, and exhibit the consequences of this attitude, 
in greater knowledge of the feelings, more sympathy with 
others, and an ethical or moralizing tendency. Again, as re¬ 
gards the Object senses, a strong susceptibility to colour, or 
to music, or to tactile properties, operates in tho direction of 
the object regards ; if these sensibilities are only average, or 
below average, in a mind of great general powers, a large 
share of attention will be giv'on to subject states. Ou the 
other extreme, great organic sensibility inclines the regards 
to the subject-seif. 

61. In order to indicate the medium, or organ, of 
mental study, Eeid and Stewart de.signated a faculty for 
that purpose,* under the name ‘ Consciousness.’ Hamil¬ 
ton spoke of the same power as tlie ‘ Presentative Fa¬ 
culty ’ for Self. 

‘ Reflexion ’ had been* previously used by Locke, to mean 
the source of our knowledge of the Subject world; the name, 
however, was not well chosen. Tho word ‘ Consoiou8nes.s ’ is 
preferable; but if consciousness be comprehensively applied 
to the Object as well as to the Subject regards, the qualified 
form ‘ Self-consciousness ’ is still more suitable;. it is also ■ 
justified by common usage. 

Hamilton calls the first source of our knowledge' of facts, 
the faculty of Presentation. The Senses are the Presen- 
tative medium for the object world; Self-consciousness is the 
Presentation of the subject world. 
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BUSINESS, Oli PRACTICAL LIFE. 

62. The Education of the higher Industry, as'-opposed 
to mere handicraft, varies with tlie different departments. 
Among the elements involved, w'e may specify (1) an 
i acquaintance with Material forms and properties, (2) cer- 
i tain technical Formalities akin to science, and (3) a prae- 
> tical knowledge’ of Human beings. 

(1) The knowledge of a certain class of natural properties 
is involved in the various industrial* arts,—^’’n Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. This is not essentially distinct 
from scientific knowledge, although differently selected and 
circumscribed. The scientific attribute, generality, is'not so 
much aimed at, as precision or certainty in the particular 
applications. The steel-worker must have a minute acquaint¬ 
ance with the properties of steel; the cotton-spinner must 
know all the shades and varieties of the material. 

(2) The formalities of book-keeping, and the modes of 
reckoning money transactions, are of the nature of arbitrary 
forms, like Arithmetic and Mathematics. 

(3) In many practical departments, as statesmanship, 
oratory, teaching, &c., human beings are the material, and the 
knowledge of them, in the practical shape, is a prime requisite. 
The same knowledge is of avail to the employer of workmen, 
and to the trader who has to negotiate in the market with 
other human beings. 

The comprehensive Interest in the present case is worldly 
mean.s, which is a far higher spur to attention than truth. 
There are special likings for special avocations, KJwing to the 
incidents of each suiting difi’ercnt individualities. Another 
biassing cii'cumstance is the greater honour attached to certain 
professions. 

There is a close relation, in potnt of mental aptitude, 
between the higher w*alks of material Industry and the Con¬ 
crete or Experimental Sciences; and between the formal de¬ 
partments, as Law and Mathematics. The management of 
human beings would depend upon the aptitude for the sub¬ 
ject sciences. 

*■ ACQUISITIONS IN THE FINE ARTS. 

63. Fine Art constructions are intended to give a cer¬ 
tain species of pleasure, named the pleasure of Beauty, 
Ta-ste, or ^Esthetic emotion. 
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Thp, usaally recognized Fine Arts are Architecture, Sculp¬ 
ture, Pknting, Poetry, Dramatic display, Refined Address, 
Dancing, Music. Their common end is refined pleasure, 
although their means or instrumentality is different. They 
are divided between the Eye and the Ear, the two higher 
senses. Poetfy and Acting combine both. 

64 The most general conditions of acquisition in Fine 
Art are (1) Mechanical Aptitude, (2) Adhe^ivomess for the 
. Subject-inattet of the Art, and (3) Artistic sensibility. 

(1) In those Arts where the artist is a mechanical work¬ 
man, he requires corresponding Active endowments. The 
singer, the actor, the orator, need powers of /oice (strength, 
spontaiteity, and the condition that determines alike discrimi¬ 
nation and retentiveness): the actor and orator are farther in 
want of corresponding powers of feature and gesture. The 
instrumental performer of music, the painter, and the sculptor, 
are workers with the hand. The architect and poet are 
exempted from the present condition. 

(2) An adhesiveness for the Subject or Material of the 
Art is of consequence as storing the mind with available re¬ 
collections and forms. The painter and poet should liave 
extensive memories for the pictorial in nature, as mere visible 
di.=!play, without regard to beauty in the first instance. The 
])oet should have, in addition, a mind well stored with 
vocables, and their melodious and metrical combinations. 
The actor should have an eye and memory for gestures. The 
musician would derive advantage from an adhesiveness for 
sounds as such. 

(3) The Artistic feeling is the guide to the employment of 
these powers and resources, and the motive for concentrating 
attention upon such objects as gratify it. The Artist must 
have a special and distinguishing sensibility for the proper 
effects of his art; proportions in Architecture, fine curves 
and groupings in Sculpture, colour harmonies in Painting, 
melody in Music, and so on. To have a large command of 
material, without artistic selection is to fail in the proper 
sphere of art; a pictorial mind, without aesthetic feeling, might 
make a naturalist or a geographer, but not a painter or a 
poet. The profuse command of original conception^ was ap¬ 
parent in Bacon, but not a poet’s delicacy in applying them. 

HISTORY AND NARRATIVE. 

Ji G5. The successions of events and transactions in 
jhuman life, remembered and related, make History. 
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The adhesion, for witnessed or narrated events is, often 
looked upon as a characteristic exhibition of memory.' Bacon, 
in dividing? human knowledge, according to our faculties, 
assigned History to Memory, Philosophy to Reason, Poetry 
to Imagination. 

o % « 

66. Transactions witnessed impress themselves as Sen¬ 
sations, principally of Sight and of Sound, and as Actions, 
when the S]l.‘ectator is also an agent. 

A pageant, ceremony, or other pictorial display commends 
itself to the pictorial memory. Most active demonstrations 
are accompanied, more or less, with effects of sound; human 
agency is usually attended with the exercise of speech. 

Historical transactions have an interest with human beings 
generally, although with some more than others. Hence the 
memor 3 ’^ for witnessed events, being the result of a stimulated 
attention, is usually good. 

Sometimes a single transaction is, in its minutest details, 
remcinborcd for life. This is owing partly to the length of 
time occupied in attending to it, partly to the interest excited, 
and partly to the frequent mental repetition and verbal narra¬ 
tion afterwards. 

67. Transactions narr{,ited obtain the aid of the Verbal 
memory. 

A narrative is a complex stream of imagery and language. 
In so far as we can realize the picture of the events, we con¬ 
nect the succession pictorially; in so far as we remember the 
flow of words, we retain it verbally. Probably, in most cases, 
the memory is formed now by one bond, now by another; 
different minds' portioning out the recollection differently 
between the two. 

OUK PAST LIFE. 

68. The complex current of feftch one’s exi.stence is 
made up of all our Actions, Sensations, Emotions, Thoughts, 
as they happened. 

Our Own actions are retained in various shapes. 

(1) Inasmuch as they produce a constantly altered spec¬ 
tacle about us, they form alliances with our sensations. A 
walk in the country, although a fact of energy or activity, is 
remembered as a series «j»f pictorial aspects. The same is true 
of our executed work; an artist’s finished picture is the em¬ 
bodiment of his labour for a length of time, and the easiest 
form of remembering it. 
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(2) if we remember actions as such, and apart from tbe 
correlate changes of sensible appearance, it is as ideal move- 
merits, for which we have a certain adhesiveness, varying no 
doubt with the motor endowments as a whole. If we re¬ 
member an action sufficiently to do it again, wo remember it 
also ideally. • We remember our verbal utterances, partly at. 
connected threads of vocal exertion. Still, we rarely depend 
on this single thread. A surgeon may reraeAber how ho 
operated for stone, by hi.s memory of hand movements; but 
the sensible results of the different stages impress him much 
more, " 

The memory of our feelings or emotions, in Lheir pure 
subject character, as in pleasure and pain, comes under the 
proper adhesiveness of the subject states. Allusion has been 
made to the permanent recollection of states of pleasure and 
pain, as a thing variable in individuals, and of groat import¬ 
ance in its practical results. It was also remarked that no 
law can be laid down as governing this department, no special 
endowment of sensibility pointed out, except the negation of 
extreme object regards, in a mind of good general rotentive- 
ncss. 


CONCLUDIxa OBSERVATIONS ON EETENTIVENF.SS. 

69. (1) There is some difficulty in establishing what we 
have named general Eetentiveness, seeing that so much de¬ 
pends on the special organ, and on the interest excited. Still, 
when we encounter a person distinguished as a learner gencr- 
ally, with a strong bent for acquisition in all departments— 
bodily skill, languages, sciences, fine arts—seem justified in 
representing the ease as an example of adhesive power on the 
whole, and not as an aggregate of local superiorities. The 
renowned ‘ admirable Crichton’ is a historical example of the 
class. And we find naany men that are almost equally good 
in language and in science, in business and in fine art. More¬ 
over, the superiority of man over the lower animals is general 
and pervasive, and better expressed by a general retentiveness 
than by the sum of special and local distinctions. 

(2) There can be no question as to the superior retentive- 
ness or plasticity of early years. We cannot statg with pre¬ 
cision the comparative adhesiveness of different ages, but from 
the time that the organs are fully under command, onward 
through life, there appears to be a steady decrease. The for¬ 
mation of bodily habits seems to be favoured not solely by 
nervous conditions, at their maximum in youth, but by mus- 
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calax conditions also; the growing stage of the inusc^«s' being 
the stage of easiest adaptation to new movements. ^ 

As regards the mental peculiarities, the earliest periods are 
most susceptible to Moral impressions; also to Physical habits, 
such as bodily caiTiage, the*meohauical part of language (pro¬ 
nunciation), or the use* of tho hand as in drawing. After these, 
come the Verbal memory, and tho exercise of the senses in 
Observation,*'witli the coi*responding pictorial recollections. 
Tho Generalizing, Abstracting, and Scientific faculties are 
much later; Arithmetic, Grammar, Geometry, IJhysical Science, 
&c., begin to be possible from about the tentli year onwaiKiB. 
Up to fourteen or sixteen, tho concrete side of education must 
prevail with the vast majority, although, by that timo,’a good 
many abstract elements should be mastered, more especially 
mathematics and grammar. The basis of every aptitude, not 
of a high scientific kindj should be laid before sixteen. 

(3) The limitation of the acquirements possible to each 
person has boon repeatedly noticed. There are reasons for 
l)elieving that this limitation has for its physical counterpart 
the limited number of tho nervous olornents. Each distinct 
mode of consciousness, each distinct adhesive grouping, would 
appear to aj)]')ropriato a distinct ti-ack of nervous communi¬ 
cations, involving a dofinito number of tibros and of cells or 
corpuscles; and numerous as are the component fibres and 
cells of tho brain (they must he counted by millions) they 
arc still limited ; one brsuii possesses more than another, but 
all have tlicir limitations. 

It is hardly coigoct to speak of improving the Memory as 
a whole. We m.'Jy, by devotion to a particular subject, make 
great fmquisitions in tli.at subject; or we may, by habits of 
attention to a certain class of tilings, remember those things 
better than other.s ; but the plasticity on the whole, although 
susceptible of being economized, iss scarcely susceptible of 
being increased. No doubt by leaving the other powers of the 
miud in abeyance—those entering into Reason, Imagination, 
&c.—and by not wasting ourselves in the excitement of the 
feelings, we may determine a certain additional portion of tho 
collective mental energies to plastic acquisition; bujb this is 
still to dij'ert power, not to -create it. 

(4) There is a temporary adhasivemss, serving many of 
the occa.sions of daily ftfe. When we have to follow a dh-ec- 
tion, to convey a message, to answer a question, to put a feet 
on record, a few minutes’ retention is all that is necessary. 
In such instances, wo fulfil tho requirements before the pre- 
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Tfiewiexfc grade of adhesiveness is represented by the 
snperior'readiness and liveliness of recollection for things that 
have occurred within a few hours or a few days, or perhaps 
months. It is the dilTorenco between days, or weeks, and 
years of interval. The things ikq supposed to have gone 
completely oul of mind, to have been ov^3llaid by many newer 
impressions ; still we find that nearness in time makes a great 
diflerence ; that as our impressions go into the fJh past, with¬ 
out being renewed, they tend to decay; that, after a few 
years, extinctimi has cfftno over a great many that woi’e good 
ibr a few montfis, especially such as wei c formed late in life. 

AVhat is called craimniug is a ease of temporary adhesive¬ 
ness. liut the reproach implied in this name attaches more 
to the circumstance that the acquisitions are made by an undue 
pressure and excitement of the brain, which can bo only tem¬ 
porary, and ends in an exhaustion of the plastic forces. An 
even pace of acquirement, within the limits of the strength, 
is the true economy in the long run. 


cnArTEPv II. 

AGEEEMENT—LAW OP SIMILARITY. 

1. TifE statement of this law is as fallows :— 

. Present Actions, Sensations, Thoughts, or Emotions 
tend to revive their Like among previously oc¬ 
curring states. 

Contiguity joins toifether things that occur together, or 
that are, by any circumstance, pre.sented to the mind at the 
same time ; as when we associate heat with light, a falling body 
with a concussion. Bat, in addition to this link of reproduc¬ 
tive connexion, we find that one thing will, by virtne of simi¬ 
larity, recidl another separatfed from it in time, lis when a 
portrait brings up the original. , 

The second fundamental property of Intellect, termed 
Consciousness of Agreement, or Similarity, is thus -a great 
power of mental reproduction, or a means of recovering past 
mental states. It was recognized by Aristotle as one of the 
links in the succession of our thoughts. 
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2. Similarity, in one form, is implied under Contl’guity. 
When a contiguous bond is confirmed by repealed exer¬ 
cises, each new impression must recall the total of the past. 

In order that wo may, by repetition, attain an enduring 
idea of the winding of a river, seen from the same point, each 
new view mnst reinstate the elTect of the previous ; which is 
a species of '‘he”attractiou of similarity. In such a case, how¬ 
ever, the similarity amormts to ideniity, and is never I'ailing 
in its oper.ation. There is no need to.mention what can with 
certainty bo counted on ; hence this condition )f the success of 
contiguous association w'as tacitly assumed. The cases that 
demand our attention are those where the similarity does not 
amount to identity, and where it may fail to operate: the 
circumstances leading to the failure or the success are then a 
matter of distinct enquiry. 

3. The impediments to the sure revival of the Past, 
through the bond of similarity, are Faintness and Diversity. 

There are cases where a present impression is too Feeble 
to strike into the old-established track of the same impression, 
and to make it alive again; as when we are unable to iden¬ 
tify a faint colour, or to recognize a visible object in twilight 
dimness. This forms one department of difficult and doubtftil 
re-instatement. The most numerous and interesting cases, 
however, come under the head of Diversity, or likeness accom¬ 
panied by unlikeness; as when an air is played with new 
variations, or on strange instruments. It will then depend 
upon various circumstances, whether or not wo shall be struck 
with the similarity. 

It will appear, as wo proceed, that there are the greatest 
individual differences, in respect of the power of re-instating 
a past experience through similarity, under the obstructions 
caused by faintness and diversity. This power would seem 
to follow laws of its own, and not to rise or fall in the propor¬ 
tion of the Contiguous adhesiveness. As with Contiguity, how¬ 
ever, so here we find that the facts tally best with the assump¬ 
tion of a General Power of attraction for Similars, modified by 
the Local endowments of the Senses. Each intellect would 
seem to be gifted with a certain degree of Similarity on the 
whole, or for things geherally; such general power being con¬ 
sistent with special differences, according to the same local 
peculiarities as we have allowed for in Contiguity. These, 
will be made to appear in the illustration of the workings of. 
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SimilaJitjy^, first under the disadvantage of Faintness, and 
secondly, • and at greater length, under the obstruction of 
Diversity. 

feebleness of IMI’RESSION. 

4. Under n certain degree o? Faiijtncss, a present im¬ 
pression will be unable to recall tlie past, even although 
' the resemblance amonnts to identity. 

When a present impression is very faint or feeble, it is the 
same as no impression alkali. Nevertheless, we are interested 
in considering Aio instances, of not unfroquent occurrence, 
where a feint impression is recognized by one man and not by 
another." Suppose a taste. In the case of a very feeble brine, 
many persons might consider the water quite fresh; others 
again would discern the taste of the salt; that is to say, the 
present impression of .salt would recall the previons collective 
impression of the taste of salt, and with tliat the name and 
characters, or the full knowledge of salt; in other words, 
would identifij the substance. 

(1) Let us reflect on the mental peculiarity that may be 
supposed to cause the diflei-ence. in the first place, we must 
admit that the natural dcUcacii of tho sense of Taste might 
vary. We know that all the senses are subject to individual 
variations of natural acuteness ; the readiest test of the com¬ 
parative acuteness being the power of Di.scrimination, which 
power also implies a delicate sense of Agreement, as well as a 
special force of Ileientivencss. In tho same way, a delicate 
sense of smell, as in tho dog, would sliow itself in identifying 
very faint odours; a good ear would make out4hinter impres¬ 
sions of sound; an eyefor colourwould recognize a faint shade of 
yellow in what to another eye would seem tho absence of colour. 

(2) In the second place, through familiarity, or other 
cause, the previous impression might ho more deeply engrained in 
one mind than in another; as a consequence of which, it would 
start out on a slighter touch of present stimulus. We should 
expect this to happen from the very nature of the case, and 
we know, by abunthince of familiar facts, that it does happen. 
The sailor identifies a ship in tho offing, and determines iis 
build, sooner than a landsman. According as our familiarity 
with spoken language increases,' we idtjptify tho faintest whis¬ 
per, or most indistinct utterance. It matters not by what 
means the previous impression has been rendered deep and 
ftrong,—whether by mere iteration, or by the influence of 
feeling. 


9 
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(3) A third possible source of inequality, in I’ecogn'zing a 
faint impression, is the habit of attending to the particular 
class of impressions. This may be otherwise described, as 
the acquired delicacy of the sense; by repeated acts of attention 
or concentration of mind, oji any one sense, or any one region of 
things, a habitual concentration is determined, augmenting, by 
so much, the natural delicacy of the sense. Hence all profes¬ 
sional habitt of regarding some particular objects, render the 
individuals susceptible to the feeblest impression of any one 
of those objects. ^ 

It need not be made the subject of a sepo-.rate head, that 
the undistracted condition of the mind at the time, necessarily 
favours the power of making out the identity. A fulLconcen- 
tration of the observing powers is supposed in order to do 
justice to the case; the concentration may, or may not, be 
aided by motives of special interest, or by circumstances that 
excite the nervous energy beyond its ordinary pitch. 

These three conditions, differing in origin or source, have 
one common effect, namely, to give greater strength or inten¬ 
sity to the previous imprc.ssion. They may be considered as 
exhausting the local and special aids to the restoration of a 
past state by Similarity, under the disadvantage of feebleness 
in the present or actual stimulus. If we assume, in addition, 
a General Power of Similarity, greater in some minds than in 
others, we seem to exhaust the means of accounting for supe¬ 
rior power of identification in the case of Feebleness. 

For the sake of clearness, let us repeat the four conditions 
in a summary statement. 

I. General .Powers of Similarity. This is the deep and 
pervasive aptitude, the intellectual gift, good for all classes of 
impressions. 

II. Special and Local Circumstances. 

(1) Natural delicacy or acuteness of Sense. 

(2) The depth or intensity of the previous impression. 

(8) Acquired delicacy, or habitual attention, to a parti¬ 
cular class of things. 

All these considerations are no less applicable to the means 
of conquering the obstruction of Diversity; they must, how¬ 
ever, for that case, be supplemented by a fourth special cir¬ 
cumstance, to be presently mentioned. 

SIMILARITY IN DIVERSITY—SENSATIONS. 

5. Movements, Feelings of Movement, and Sensations 
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generally, are revived in idea, by the force of partial simi¬ 
larity, or likeness in difference. 

When a portrait brings to our mind the original, it is by 
•virtue of similarity; the differences, between painted canvass 
and a living man or woman do not blind us to the' points of 
likeness. Increase the diversity, however, by dress, attitude, 
^iid by idealizing the features, and the remifiniBg likeness 
•may be insufficient to recall the original; the diverse circum¬ 
stances carry the mind aijay from the points of similarity. 

As regards Diversity, therefore, the distinctive feature is 
the influence of the points of dissimilarity. These, Ly the 
general l»w, have a tendency to call up ihtdr like; and hence 
a straggle of opposing influences. A person that we have 
seen only in ordinary costume is painted in military or official 
uniform. Viewing the picture, wo may be instigated, by 
similarity, in various directions. As a portrait, the picture 
may suggest other portraits, the reviving stroke of similarity 
operating upon the paintei'’s e.xocution. Or the military 
dress may suggest some soldier by profession. Lastly, the 
portrait may recall its original by the resemblance of the face. 
Three persons looking at the same portrait may thus bo 
moved in three different lines of mental rcsuscif ation; and 
to each one there will bo an attraction of likeness in diver¬ 
sity ; the points of diversity, by their own independent attrac¬ 
tions, ofierating as a hindrance to the similarity. Whichever 
point brings on the recall is the likeness; the oihers are tlio 
unlikencsses; and in their efforts to recall them own simili¬ 
tudes, they count for so much dead weight agf^st the suc¬ 
cessful identity. 

It is thus apparent tb.at the eii'cumstance special to the 
obstruction caused by Diversity, is the striving of the separate 
features, each for itself, to gtrike the recall. Hence, besides 
the three special circumstances contributing to resuscitation, 
under Faintness, we must now add a fourth—namely, (1) a 
low or inferior susce^dibiUti/ to the points of diversity. 

6. Movements and Feelings of Movement. Before proceeding 
to the Sensations proper, we may advert to the one case of 
movement that furnishes interesting examples of Simijarity, 
namely. Articulate movemenjis, or Speech. Any train of 
words presently uttered is liable to rdall previous trains 
containing salient identities, although in the midst of difler- 
^oe. In using a particular phrase, or in telling an anecdote, 

are liable to be made aware that we are repeating our- 
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solves. We may trace similarities still farther removeii from 
identity. In nttoring the expression ‘ rights of property,’ we 
may bo led to remember a famous saying, that ‘ property has 
its duties as well as its rights.’ Coinoidences of phraseology 
in authors are thus recalled. Pronouncing Campbell’s lines— ' 

-wo linger to survey ’ 

The promis’d joys of life’s unmeasured way, , 

we can hardly fail to recall, if we have previously read. Pope’s— . 

-wo tremlilo to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthened,ivay. 

Verbal similitudes form one powerful link in the resuscitations 
necessary for continuous address or composition. They are 
favoured by all the special circumstances above laid down— 
the verbal or articulate susceptibility, natural and acquired, 
the previous familiarity, and the low susceptibility to the dif¬ 
ferences between the new and old, which differences may be 
sometimes in the words, bnt as often in the sense; the conse¬ 
quence being that a regard to meaning or sense is often a 
bar to verbal similitudes being struck, especially those, like 
epigrams or puns, that play upon similarities in the form of 
the word, amidst the greatest discordancies of meaiiing. 

7. Sensaliuns of Organic Life. Among the organic sensa¬ 
tions, there are many cases of the repetition of a feeling with 
new admixtures, and variety of circumstances, all tending to 
thwart the reviving or identifying operation. The same or¬ 
ganic depression may have totally different antecedents and 
collaterals. A shock of grief, a glut of pleasure, a lit of over¬ 
work, an achidenial loss of two or three nights’ rest, may 
all end in the very same kind of headache, stupor, or feeling 
of discomfort; but the great difference in the antecedents may 
prevent our identifying the occasions. The derangement 
caused hy grief is more likely to i^^call a previous occasion of 
a similar grief, than to suggest a time of overdone enjoyment; 
the sameness in organic state is, in the case of such a parallel, 
nullified by the repulsion of opposites in the accompanying 
circumstances; a state of grief does not permit a time of 
pleasure to be recalled and dwelt upon ; the loss of a parent 
at honje is not compatible with the remembrance of a long 
night of gaiety abroad. Heuoe we .do not identify the sup¬ 
posed state of organic depression with all the previous recur¬ 
rences of the same state; unless, indeed, a scientific education 
has made ns aware of the sameness of the physical effects 
'esulting from the most dissimilar causes. 
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8. ^aste. A tasto may be diaguised by mixture with 
other tastes. Each of the various ingredients tends to rec.all 
its like, but under more or less obstruction from the others. 
Three or four salts might be dissolved together, to their 
mutual confusion of taste; the one actually identified would 
be probably tlfe most familiar. Sugar,“common a ilt, alcohol, 

, would be discerned in preference to less common tastes or 
relishes. 

In the different wines, there is a common efibet, partly 
of organic sensation, and* partly of taste ; and this is idvintifioo 
in the midst of Aiuch diversity. If a jiorson w(!rc to encoun¬ 
ter at intervals all the different juices of the grape, in all 
conntri§*s,—the varieties, or diversities, would obscure the 
sameness ; the common taste of alcohol would hardly emerge 
under the accessories—sweetness, sourness, tartness, and the 
rest; the mind would, at first, fail to identify a sweet and a 
sour liquid as agreeing in alcoholic pungency. Such an iden¬ 
tification, however, woidd sooner or later be effootod ; and it 
is important to mark the consequences, as representing one of 
the fruits of the operation of similarity. The discovery of 
this important point of eommunity in substances so widely 
scattered, and so various in their concrete totalities, was what 
Plato called seeing ‘the one in the many’—the discovery of a 
dags; it was rising to the unity of nature in the midst of her 
diversity. Such discoveries have a twofold value ; they ease 
the intellectual grasp; &nd they enlarge our practical re¬ 
sources. 

We can carry the identification, in tho instance supposed, 
still farther. When the fermentation of malt *vn.s discovered, 
new liquids were obtained; and the. distill.ation of malt and 
various sugary substances added others. The same identify¬ 
ing stroke, ohstmeted for a time by diflbrences, would trace a 
community in the wine group, the malt liquors, and the dis¬ 
tilled liquors; the range of coinmunity is now extcnd(!il; 
‘the one’ is found in a larger ‘ many.’ The class is iieiuiofortli 
widened to alcoholic drinks; the intellect embraces all by a 
single effort; the needs of practical life, as regards this one 
property, are gratified by a more abundant choice. 

The identification may stretch yot farther. Tho, common 
fact of stimulating the nervous system, and imparting elatifm 
to the mental tone, may be detected other sub.stauecs, as in 
the so-called stimulants—opium, tobacco, tea, hemp, Ac. 
.There are differences to break through, before arriving at this 
point; the power of Similarity may need to be aided by 
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favouring conditions, such as familiarity with the substances 
to be identified ; still, the differences would not long hold out 
against the felt agreement of wine, coffee, tobacco, and opium. 

A separate illustration for Smell is needless. 

9. Touch. The pluralitj' of effects in tangible objects affords 
scope for recognizing agreement in difference. * More especi¬ 
ally does the combination of the tactile with muscular sensi¬ 
bility allow of great variety of impressions. 

We identily a wooden surface in every variety of form ; 
wo identify the spherical shape in variety of surface, and of 
size ; we identify silken, woollen, linen, fabribs by the touch, 
althongh the texture may be coarse or fine. We ^identify 
viscid and powdery substances by their peculiar consistency, 
although the specimens may bo disguised by unlike accom¬ 
paniments. 

In this way we generalize and classify effects of touch, and 
the substances that produce them, however different in other 
points. The classified sensations of Touch, as described 
above (see Touch), naniel}’-, soft touch, pungent touch, plur¬ 
ality of points, hardness, resistance, tactile form, &c., all suppose 
this operation of identifying the same eflbot, in the midst of 
diverse aceonipanirnonts. Until we have made some progress in 
identification, we cannot bo said to know these various effects; 
we do not separate them from the concretes where they first 
appear. If hardness -wore always accompanied with a fixed 
degree of warmth, wo should know only the joint sensation, 
which w'e should recognize as one and not as two. ^ It is by 
identifying the common effect of hardness, under variety of 
temperature, that we possess the idea of hardness by itself. 
Such is an example of the operation of Similarity in the very 
beginnings of our cognitive separation of nature’s concretes. 

10. Hearing. The still greater complexity of effects of 
Sound affords ample scope for seeii^ the like in the unlike. 
Thus, the pitch of a note may be overlaid by varying inten¬ 
sity, by difiei’ence of voice or instrument, and so on. In such 
a case, only the good ear will recognize it; the natural and 
acquired delicacy of the sense of pitch is tested by identifying 
a note heard amidst distracting accompaniments. 

The Kirticulate projierty of sound may be disguised beyond 
the power of ordinary,identification. When a person talks 
with indistinct utterance, or with an unaccustomed voice, 
pronunciation and accent, the points of difference overpower 
the articulate agreement; failing to identify the articulate- 
characters, we fail to understand the speaker. This is a. 
f 
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testing case for the local aids to similarity, namely, the good 
articulate ear, and the indifference or low sensibility to 
effects of cadence, which are felt by the ear for elocution or 
oratory. A provincial brogue, unfamiliar to ns, always 
renders a speaker more or less unintelligihlD; in other words, 
the diversity *of accent drowns the cinnmunity (ff articula¬ 
tion. We might have, as a converse instance, the ear for 
cadence so acute as to identify a very disguised ;^ovincialism 
of accent. 

In listening to a eoutinuous musical piece or air, wo 
identify the pi^e, or we do not. A bad ear, end little pre¬ 
vious familiarity, would account for the failure ; tho obstruc¬ 
tion bei6g increased by a strong susceptibility for instrumental 
and other particularities apart from the character of the piece. 
Also, we may identify the key, although the piece be new; 
we may identify the style of the composer ; or we may trace a 
certain ethical character—the gay, the solemn, the pathetic, 
tho jnelancholy. 

Continuous spoken address is diversified by cadence, as 
already remarked, and by all the arts of elocution, as well as 
by the visible accompaniments of gesture. The hearer may 
incline, by preference, to one class of effects, being compara¬ 
tively insensitive to the others ; and the coxirse of the identifi¬ 
cation will alter accordingly. Our easy understanding of 
every-day speech is owing to tho uniformity of all the accom¬ 
paniments of voice, pronfenciation, cadence, and gesticulation ; 
if tlicso accompaniments are altered, as when wo listen to 
strangers, or foreigners, the diversity clomls the perception of 
the articulate sameness. •* 

Our memory for language spoken is a mixture of articu¬ 
late and auditory recollections ; tho car counting for more 
than the voice. The occasions for tracing similarity in diver¬ 
sity, among verbal train*, are innumerable. When another 
person is speaking, we are affected through the ear, and are 
reminded of previously heard sayings, more or less similar 
according to the circumstances. We detect resembling phrases, 
and styles, in different speakers ; we are reminded of past 
occasions when the same forms were used by the same or by 
other persons. Wo generalize mannerisms and pepuliarities 
in each person that we are accustomed to listen to, and assign 
characteristics in accordance therewitn. 

The great diversifying accompaniment in language is the 
. meaning or subject matter. A mind intently regarding the 
■sense will be less apt to dwell upon the phraseology; the 
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saggcstiveness will bo for moaning and not for words. • And, 
conversely, a small regard to meaning, and an acute appi*ecia- 
tion of words, will make the mind keenly alive to similarities 
of phrase in spite of disparity of sense. 

11. SlfjliL Wo identify coZottns under difForonco of shade ; 
which leads to the classifying of colours, as klues, yellows, 
reds, &o. When a colour is intermediate, or on the margin 
between tw«' principal colours, wo may idcTitify it with citlier 
the one or other, according to the circumstances. Wo gene¬ 
ral izo the peculiar efioet of lustre, a,'^ seen in many different 
situations,—in the pebbly brook, the coatingi.of varnish, the 
brilliant surface of jot black, the j)olishod marble, the human 
eye. It requires a higher stretch of Similarity to identify with 
those the sparkle of solar reflection from broken surfaces. 

Combinations of Colour with visible Form and Size, are 
identified now on one feature, now on another. We identify 
a common colour, or shade of colour, through all changes of 
form and magnitude ; such identification being our notion, or 
idea, of that colour. A deep susceptibility to colour will make 
us perceive delicate agreements, as well as dificrences, and 
enlarge our fund of these distinct notions of shades of colour. 
It is by consciousness of agreement, that we I’ccognize a colour 
according to its precise shade, and not merely according to its 
generic class—I'cd, blue, orange, &o. 

To identify visible forms in the midst of differences of 
colour and dimensions, is to classify and generalize the forms of 
natural bodies. We discern a common eflbct in all the bodies 
called round, or oval, or triangular. We identity less sym¬ 
metrical forms that recur in nature and in art—the egg-shape, 
heart-shape, pear-shape, &o. The resemblances arc generally 
obvious; sometimes they arc obscure, as in many of tho 
descriptive-comparisons in Botany and in Anatomy. Deep 
identities of form would be soonest ^rrived at by minds little 
sensitive to colours. 

Under arbitrary and symbolical forms, we have the case 
of deciphering handwiiting. Tho perception of alphabetical 
identity is sometimes difficult; and the difficulty is aggravated 
if there be great symmetry or proportion in other respects. 
An elegant indistinct hand is often the most illegible of any. 
The best •'decipherer would be a person susceptible to the 
alphabetic distinctions, S.nd wholly unsusceptible to regularity 
and symmetry. 

Visible forms, linked together, enter into our recollections 
of Language. Wo may trace similarities of phrase through 
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the as well as through the ear. The suggestive force of 
a sentence uttered is greatly increased by writing it down and 
exhibiting it to the eye. 

So, visible forms artistically pleasing are identified on that 
ground, by the artist, although tjicre should not be either 
mathematical ‘symmetry or litoral agreement. The strong 
, sense of the mathematical, the regular, or tho literal, might 
be a hindrance to artistic invention generally.* • 

A scene of nature is to the eye a mixed and complicated 
effect, suggesting to deferent minds ditforent comparisons, 
according to SMSceptibility and to previous cxncrioncc. The 
same is true of any varied spectacle, as a pageant o; jn'ocossion. 
We hate only to ring tho changes on the several circum¬ 
stances, positive and negative, that favour a particular rijcall, to 
exhaust all the varieties of individual charaetovs. The mental 
preference for form, or for colour, for symmetrical forms, for 
artistic effects, will each operate charactcu-istioally upon the 
course of the identification. 

Under Sight, finally, wo may mention visible iHuvcnwnU:. 
Notwithstanding diversity ot accompanying circumstances, 
W(3 trace identity, and form classes, among rectilineal move¬ 
ments, circular movements, elliptical movements, jtoiululums, 
waves, waterfalls, and so on. 'I'ho more complex movements 
of animals are reduced to identical moilcs—tho wiilk, gallop, 
trot, shamble, of quadrupeds; also tho peculiar flight of dif¬ 
ferent species of birds. Tho gait of human beings is a part 
of their character, and is identified in tho mid.st of other dif¬ 
ferences. Once more, a visible movement is identified with a 
resembling form in still life, as the luinbow V^th a projectile; 
a falling body with a ci’ushing weight. 

1‘2. Effects common to the Senses gcueraRij. Although there 
is a generic and fundamental difleronco of feeling between one 
sense and another, as b^ween touch and smell, hearing and 
sight, yet wo identify many common efl'eets. Thus t he ciiai iic- 
teristic called ‘ pungeucy ’ applies to tastes and to smells alike, 
and is not inappropriate when describing Touch, lloariug, or 
Sight. In all the senses, wo identify tho pleasing and the 
painful, and the different modes of acute and massive. Tho 
leeUng of warmth is identified with efiects of vision^ mention 
is made of warm colours. By a farther stretch, wo speak of 
warm emotions, a cold nature, a bitfer repentance, a sweet 
disposition. These last, however, pass into the region of 
metaphor and poetry, where resemblances are purposely 
miultiplied on slight pretexts. 
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CONTIGUOUS AGGREGATES—CONJUNCTIONS. 

13. First, Objects affecting a Plui’ality of Senses. 

Two things may agree to the touch, and differ to the 
sight; or agree to thd sight, and differ to the 'taste or smell. 
Nevertheless, the difference need not necessarily blind ns to 
the similarities. We identify the heavy metals on the point 
of weight, although they are unlike in appearance; we iden¬ 
tify the metallic lustre, amid variety of colour, weight, and 
other differences, including in one case the difference of liquid 
and solid. Still, if some one feature of diversity were very 
alluring, as the glitter of the diamond, we should not* proceed 
to identify the crystalline form, or the specific gravity, until 
our admiration of the more startling quality were exhausted. 

14. Secondly, Aggregates of associated properties and 
uses. 

No one object in nature discloses the whole of its charac¬ 
teristics as it appears in stillness and isolation. A flint is not 
fully known, until we manipulate it, for hardness, brittleness, 
and tlic I’est. Our knowledge of each object is therefore a 
compound of its permanent aspects, and of its possible aspects, 
under certain operations. A hammer is not completely known 
till it is seen in action; a weather-cock must be observed 
turning with the wind. 

In such eases, likeness may bo accompanied with great 
diversity. Things widely difierent in their mere sensuous 
appearance may be identical in their uses; and things widely 
different in their uses may be identical in their appearance. 
Take the first case—diversity in appearance, with identity in 
use. A rope is in appearance very unlike two bevelled tooth 
wheels working into one another, bfet it may serve the same 
end of communicating movement from one revolving axle to 
another. 

A still more remarkable instance of diversity of appear¬ 
ance, in company with identity of use, is seen in the Prime 
Movers. It is easy to identify human force with animal 
force; a ,difference so small could be got over by the most 
ordinary intellect in search of a mechanical power. A water¬ 
fall is a much less obvious comparison; it would demand a 
considerable, stretch of identifying faculty concentrating itself 
on the point of mechanical force. Still farther removed in • 
sensuous aspects is the power w the wind. It is not recorded* 
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tinder what circninstances the hntnan mind extended its grasp 
to these less apparent sources of motive power; but wo 
happen to bo fully acquainted with the discovery of the 
g:reatest of them all; and can produce it as a highly illustra¬ 
tive example of the workings of Similarity in Diversity. To 
the common* eye, steam, or vapour, ’suggested nothing but 
fleecy tenuity; it seemed the farthest remove f^om anything 
that could exert moving power. Doubtless, the forcing up of 
the lid of a boiling kettle was a familiar fact, but this fact did 
not suggest as a paralldl the other sources of moving power; 
the likeness ■#a8 shrouded by too many circumstances of 
iinlikencss. The special conditions of such an identiheatifm, 
in the mind of Watt, were his previous studies of mechanical 
properties, the habit of directing his mind to these on .all 
occasions, and the negative peculiarity ot indift'eronco to mere 
sensuous aspects as such. To these, wo must probably add 
the general power of Similarity in an unusual degree; an 
as.sumptiou necessary when we consider the number of suc¬ 
cessful fetches made by him, as compared with otlier men of 
like education, pursuits, and habits. 

In the class of Mineral bodies, wo have the concurrence of 
many attributes in each individual, some sensible and per¬ 
manent, others experimental and occasional. If we take the 
group of metals, wo find a certain number easily identified; 
the differences, although considerable, do not overpower the 
marked sameness in appearance and in specific gravity. But 
when Sir Humpbrey Davy suggested that metals were locked 
up in soda, potash, and lime, the identification was opposed 
by everything in the sensible appearance; itfproceeded uj)ou 
associated properties, and remote relationsships, app; ceiated 
only by the intellect. An identity had already been struck, 
and a class formed, among the bodies termed salts; it was 
also known that many erf these are composed of an acid and 
the oxide of a metal; such are sulphate of njilde of iron, 
nitrate of oxide of silver; others consist of .an acid and an 
alkali, as sulphate of soda, nitrate of potash. Thus, the neu¬ 
tral salts, as a whole, being sofai- anakigous as to suggest a like 
constitution, while an oxide of a metal and an alkali .sc’rved 
an identical function in neutralizing the acid, tli«^thought 
came across the mind of Davy, that^/ie alkalies are oxides^ of 
metals ; a flash of insight that he had the skill and good for¬ 
tune to verify. This was bunting out nature’s similarities in 
the deepest thickets of concea^ent. 

• The progress of science to the Vegetable world wonld 
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reveal the operation of the principle before ns, in strikiifg oat 
deep identities in superlicial diversities. In the first classifi¬ 
cations of plants, the more obvious feature of size took hold 
of the attention; the Trees of the ITorost, wore marked ofi' 
from the Shrubs, and the Klowers. The great step made by 
Iiinn.xus, consisted in tracing identity in less consjn’cnous 
parts of tlie plant, the organs of fructification; under which the 
largest trees'ancl the smallest shrubs were brought together. 

Botany presents other examjjles. Thus, Goethe saw in 
the flower the form of the entire piano ; the circular arrange¬ 
ment of the petals of the c<5rolla was parallela-d by the cork¬ 
screw arrangement of the leaves round the stem. So, Oken, 
in the leal', identified the plant; the branchings of the veins 
of a leaf are, in fact, a miniature of the entire vegetable, with 
its parent stem, branches and ramifications. 

In the Animal Kingdom, we might quote many deep 
fetches of Similarity. Tho iir.st su 2 )erticial class!hcation of 
animals according to their element,—animals of the land, the 
water, and the air, has since been travcj’sod by other classifi¬ 
cations founded on dccf) community of structure; the bat has 
been detached from birds, and the seal, whale, and porpoise 
from fishes. More pointed still, as illusti’ating tho power of 
a few select minds to detect similarities unappareut to the 
multitude, is the discovery of the deej) identitie.s in the 
vertebrate skeleton, termed homologies. Tho first suggestion 
of them is attributed to Oken, a man I'emark-ablo for this 
species of intellectual penetration. Walking one day in a 
forest, he came on the blanched .skull of .a deer. lie took it 
up, aud while ciiamining the anatomical arrangements, there 
flashed upon him tho identity between it and tho back bone; 
the skull, he said, was four vertebra) distorted bj^ the expanded 
cerebral mass and the development of the face. It is strange 
that this similarity should not have« been fii-st struck out in 
the Ciise of the fishes, w'hcrc the deviation of the head from 
the spine is sm.allest. To see it in tho quadruped, was to 
work at a far greater disadvantage. But Oken was a man, 
not merely gifted with large powers of analogical discovery, 
or, as one should sa.y, general Power of Similarity; he was, 
by the bept of his mind, an analogy-hunter; he studiously set 
himself to look at thin^js in diverse aspects, so as to detect 
new analogies. No man ever suggested so many identities 
of that peculiar class; although only a small number, perhaps 
not above half a dozen, have been found to hold upon farther 
examination. 
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■Sho homologies of the vetebrate series of animals, whose 
discovery and exposition enter into Comparative Anatomy, 
consist in showing the deep correspondence of parts super¬ 
ficially unlike; the upper arm of man, the fore leg of the 
quadruped,, the wing of the bird, the anterior fia of the fish. 

SUCCESSIONS. * 

15. The natural successions have be(?n fiiieady con¬ 
sidered under Cycle, Evolution, and Cause and Eflect. 
In all of them, there? is scope for Identification in the 
midst of diffefcnce. 

Gijcie. The chief natural phenomena of cycle, the day 
and the year, are too obviously alike not to be ideut’fied ; the 
differences are insignificant as compared with the agreements. 
In the rising and setting of the stars, there is a point of simi¬ 
larity that may have boon long unobserved, the constancy of 
angle in the same latitude, the angle being the co-latitude of 
the place. Besides being an unobvions fact, there are two 
disguising nnlikenessos in the I'ising and setting of the stars 
in the same place; namely, the height reached by tliem, and 
the change of the time of rising throughout tho yeai'. The 
cycles of the planets would be easy to trace in tbo supoi'ior 
planets, not so in Mcrcuiy and Venus. 

The cycles of human affairs are sometimes apparent, 
but often obscure. Writers on the Philosophy of His¬ 
tory have remarked a sort of vibratory tendency in human 
societies, or a transition between two extremes, as from 
■ascotici.sm to licence, from severity of taste to,laxity, from con¬ 
servation to innovation. * 

Evolution. Tho successions of Evolution are typified, 
and principally constituted, by the growth of living beings. 
Bach plant and animal, in the course of its existence, pre¬ 
sents a series of phases,*and, as respects these, we discover a 
similarity in different individuals and species. The depart¬ 
ment, called Comparative Embryology, traces identities in 
!the midst of wide diversities. Again, the mental evolution of 
*■ human beings is a subject of interesting comparison. 

Cause and Effect. Causaticu is the name for the total pro¬ 
ductive forces of the world, and, as these are coBiparatively 
few in number, but wide in their destribution, and often dis¬ 
guised in their operation, the ingenuity of man has long been 
exercised in detecting the hidden similarities. An example 
will show the nature of the difficulties and the means of con¬ 
quering them. The burnin^of coal, and the rusting of irijn, 
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show to the eye nothing in common except the fact of chwige. 
No mere force of SimUarity, however aided by the ordinary 
favouring conditions, positive and negative, could have de¬ 
tected the deep community of these two phenomena. Other 
phenomena had to be interposed, havmg relations to both, in 
order to disclose the likeness. Tlic experiments of Priestley 
upon the red oxide were the intermediate link. Mercury, 
when burned^ becomes heavier, being conveidcd into a red 
powder, by taking up material from the air, which can bo 
again driven off by heat, so as to repi;oducc the metallic sub¬ 
stance. Thus, while the act of combustion of t^e mercury has 
a strict resemblance to the burning of coal, the resulting 
change on the substance could suggest the rusting of iron, the 
(July difference being the time occupied. By such intermediate 
comparisons, the general law of oxidation has been gradually 
traced through all its entanglements. 

If not the grcat(!St known .stretch of identifying genius, 
the example most illustrious frdm its circumstances was the 
discovery of universal gravitation. Hci-c the appearanc(>s 
were, in the highest degree, unfavourable to identificatioti. 
Who could see anything in common between the grand and 
silent march of the moon and the planets round the heavens, 
and the fall of unsupported bodies to the ground ? A pre¬ 
paratory process was necessary on both sides. Newton, by 
studying the planetary motions as a case of the composition 
of forces, resolved them each into two; a tendency in a straight 
line through space, and a tendency to the sun as a centre. He 
thus had clearly before him the fact, that there was an attraction 
of the planets to the sun, and of the moon to the earth. This 
was the preparation on one side. On the other side, he medi¬ 
tated on the various phenomena of falling bodies, and, putting 
away as irrelevant the accidental circumstances and interests 
that engross the common mind, he saw in these bodies a 
common tendency of the nature of attraction to the earth’s 
surface, or rather the earth’s centre. Viewed in this light, 
the phenomenon was closely assimilated to the great effect 
of Solar attraction, which he had previously isolated; and we 
are not to be surprised that, in some happy moment, the two 
flashed together in his mind. Even after the preparatory 
shapings on*both sides, the strobe of identification was are- 
markable fetch of similaiCty; the attendant disparities were 
still great and imposing; and we must suppose that the 
mind of Newton was distinguished no less by the negative 
condition of inattention to the vulgar and sensuous aspects. 
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tlian. iy absorption in the purely dynamical aspect, of the 
phenomena. 

REASONING AND SCIENCE IN GENERAL. 

16. The Generalizing power sf the mind, already seen 
to be a mode^jf Similarity, culminates in Science, and is 
designated under the names Abstraction an^ lieasoning. 

The oxamplo just quoted, and others previously given, 
exhibit Similarity at wojk in scientific disco ver 3 '-. Still, it is 
desirable to give a more cotnplote view of tho relations of 
science to the identifying faculty. The chief scientific pro¬ 
cesses *re these four—Ohservation, Definition, Induction, ^ 
Deduction; the first is tho source of the indiviuual facts, and ‘ 
depends on the senses; the three last relate to the generalities, : 
and are all dependent ou the intellectual force of Similarity. ( 

I. Glawfioation, Abstraction, Generalization of Notions or 

Gancepts, General Names, Definition. These designations all 
refer to the one operation of identifying a number of things 
on some point, or property, which property is finally em¬ 
bodied in language by the proce.ss called Definition. Tho 
start is given by an identifying operation, a perception of 
likeness or community in many things otherwise diverse. 
In watching the heavenly bodie.s, tho early astronomers dis¬ 
covered a few that moved steadily through tho fixed stars, 
and made the circle of the heavens in longer or shorter 
periods. Tho bodies identified and brought together on 
this common ground, made a class, as distinguished from 
a mere confused aggregate. The mind, veflecting on tho 
things so classified, attends to their similarity, and en¬ 
deavours to leave out of view the points of dissimilarity; 
this is the long-disputed process of abstraction; the common 
attribute or attributes is called tho abstract idea, the. notion, 
o r the concept. When a name is applied to tho things com¬ 
pared, because of their agreement or community, it is a 
general name, as ‘ planet.’ And when we are further desirous 
of seftTing^ by the help of language, the precise nature and 
limits of the common attribute, the result is a definition. A 
planet would now be defined as ‘ a body circulating around 
the sun as its centre, in an orbit nearly circuit.’ (On 
Abstbaction, see Chap, v.) • 

II. Conjoined properties generalized. General Affirmations, 
Propositions, Judgments, Laws of Nature, Induction. In Ab- 
htraotion, a single isolated property, or a collection of proper- 
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ties treated as a unity, is identified and generalized; *iinder 
Induction, a conjunction, union, or concurrence of two distinct 
properties is identified. A proposition contains two notions 
bound together by a copula. ‘Heat’ is the name of one 
general property or notiogL; ‘ expansion’ is the name of a 
second notion; the proposition ‘ heat expands bodies,’ is a pro¬ 
position uniting the two properties in an inductive generality, 
or a law on" nature. Here, too, the prime I’cquisite is the 
identifying stroke of Similarity. One present instance of the 
concurrence of heat with increase of l-ulk, may recall by simi¬ 
larity other instances; the mind, awakened Jhy the flash of 
identity, takes note of the concurrence, looks out for other 
cases in point, and ventures (rightly or wrongly) to affirm a 
general law of nature, connecting the two properties. 

All the difficulties and the facilities connected with the 
working of Similarity may bo found attending those inductive 
generalizations. There is one noticeable circumstance special 
to the case. That two things or two properties aficot us to¬ 
gether, excites no attention at first; wo are so familiar with 
such unions that we take little note of the fact. It is, how¬ 
ever, a point of some importance to know whether two things, 
occurring together, do so meicly by accident, or by virtue of 
some fixed attachment keeping them always together; for, in 
the first ca.so, the coincidence is of no moment, while in the last 
case, it is something that we may count on and anticipate in 
the future. Now, the real problem of inductive generalization 
consists in eliminating the regular and consent concurrences 
from the casual and inconstant. It is the identifying stroke 
of Similarity that is the means of rousing us to the constant 
concuri'ences; these repeat themselves while other things 
come and go, and tlie repetition is the prompting to suspect 
an alliance, and not merely a coincidence. 

The favouring conditions of mind for scientific induction 
arc the conditions, positive and negative, of the scientific intel¬ 
lect on the whole. General Power of Similarity being supposed, 
the special circumstances are, susceptibility to symbols and 
forms; the previous familiarity with the subject matter; the 
scientific interest; and the absence of the purely sensuous and 
concrete regards. Such are unquestionably the intellectual 
features of the greatest scientific geniuses, the men whose lives 
are a series of discoveries. 

Some conjunctions are obvious; as light and heat with the 
sun’s rays. Others are less obvious, but yet discernible, with-, 
out any artificial medium; such are the signs of weather,. 
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seasons and crops, the pointing of the loadstone to the north, 
many of the causes of agreeable and disagreeable sensation 
and of good and ill health, the influences of national prosperity. 

, A third class demand artificial media and aids, as Kepler’s 
laws, and the law of refraction of light, which could not have 
been discovereSl without the interrentidn of numerical and 
•geometrical relations. 

Ill. Deduction, Ded-uclive Inference, liatioeinc^ion, Appli- 
calion or Extension of Inductimis, Syllogism. When an Induc¬ 
tive generality has been tsstablished, the application of it to 
new cases is called Deduction. Kepler’s laws were framed 
upon the six planets; they have been deductively applied to 
all that have since been discovered. The law of gravity was 
deductively applied to explain the tides. 

Deduction also is a process of identification, by the force 
of Similarity. The new case must rcscmhlc the old, otherwise 
there can be no legitimate application of the law. Newton, 

. by an inductive identification, detected, among transparent 
bodies, a conjunction between combustibility and high refract¬ 
ing power; the oils and resins bend light much more than 
water or glass. He then, by a farther stroke of identification, 
bethought himself of the diamond, the most refracting of all 
known substances; the deductive apnlication of the law 
would load to the inference that it was composed of some 
highly combustible element; which afterwards was found to 
bo the case. 

The Deductive process appears under two aspects; a prin¬ 
ciple may be given, and its application to factg sought for; or 
a fact m<ay be given, and its principle sought lor. In both, 
the discovery is made by the force of Similarity. When the 
law of definite proportions was first promulgated, an un¬ 
bounded range of applications lay before the chemist; which 
was the carrying out of tUb principle deductively. 

Reasoning by Analogy. This is a mode of reasoning that 
bears upon its name the process of Similarity; the fact, how 
ever, being that in it the similarity is imperfect, and the con 
elusion so much the less cogent. When we examine a sample 
of wheat, the production of the same soil, and infer that the 
rest will correspond to the sample, we make a rigkl induc¬ 
tion ; there being an identity of nature in the material or 
kind. But when we reason from wheat to the other cereals, 
i^the similarity is accompanied with diversities, and the rea- 
boning is then precarious and only probable; such is reasoning 
|by Analogy. Thus, there is an analogy, not an identity, be- 

io 
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tween waves of water and waves of air as in sound ; between 
electricity and tbe nerve force; between the functions, bodily 
and mental, of men and of the inferior animals ; between the 
family and the state; between the growth of a living being 
and the growth of a natioh. These analogies^ are struck out 
by the intellectual power of Similarity ; they are useful when 
no closer pfiraPelism can be drawn. ' 

17. The scientific processes, named Induction and 
Deduction, corresjiond to what is called the reason, or 
the Eeasoning faculty of the mind. 

The name Reason is used in a narrow sense, corresponding 
to Deduction, and also in a wider sense, comprising toth De¬ 
duction and Induction. To express the scientific faculty in its 
fulness, the proces.s called Abstraction would have to be taken 
along with Reason in the wider sense. What is variously 
termed by Hamilton the Blaborative or Discursive Faculty, 
Comparison, the Faculty of Relations, Thought (in a peculiar 
narrow sense), includes the aggregate of processes now de¬ 
scribed as entering into the operations of science. It has 
just been seen, that the working of Similarity renders an 
adequate account of the principal feature in all these opera¬ 
tions, although, to complete the explanation, there still re¬ 
mains a circumstance to bo brought forward under the head 
of the Constructive operations of the Intellect. 

BUSINESS AND PRACTICE. 

18. Of Pv’a'ctical discoveries, some are due to observa¬ 
tion and trial; others are the extension or application of 
known devices, through the perception of Similarity. 

The first discovery of a lever, a pump, or a boat, could 
be made only by a stumbling and tentative method ; acci¬ 
dent alone could disclose the advantage of these imple¬ 
ments. But the extension, to new cases, of machinery once 
discovered, proceeds on the identifying stroke of Similarity, 
sometimes in the midst of great dissimilarity. Among early 
nations, we find few indications of discoveries by this last 
methods the mechanical knowledge of the Egyptians, or of the 
Chinese, would seem io bo all of tentative or experimental 
origin. In modern invention, however, we can trace the 
workings of great intellectual force of Similarity. It is emi¬ 
nent in the career of Watt. His ‘ governor balls’ is a wonder- 
iul stroke of intellectual grasp; it was not a mechanical tenta- 
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tive; it was not even tue extension of u device already in 
existence. The similarity lay deeper; ho wanted to institute 
a connexion between the increase or diminution of a rapid 
.rotatory movement and the opening and shutting of a valve ; 
and he was so fortunate as to recall tho,situation of bodies 
flying off by centrifugal force, where the distance from the 
centre varies slightly according to the change ef fj)eed. No 
.other apposite parallel has ever boon suggested for the same 
situation; and the device once thought of has been carried 
out into many different applications. His suggestion of the 
lobster-jointed pipe, for conveying water across the bottom of 
the Clyde, was another pure fetch of similarity. 

The device of carving a mould and impressing it upon 
any number of separate things, goes back to a high antiquity; 
as we boo in coins. One of its many extensions is tho art of 
Printing. 

The common water pump, discovered by experiment, was 
tninsmutcd into tho air pump. The watcr-whcol is the proto¬ 
type of the ship’s paddle. The screw-propeller is an exten¬ 
sion of tho vanes of tho windmill. 

In the adininistratiou and the fonus of business, something 
must first be devised by trials, or suggested by accident; the 
further extension is a purely intellectual process. The or- 
gauization of masses of men to act together began, doubtlcs.s, 
in the necessities of war; repeated trials showed that there 
must bo a chief or superior head, with subordinate grades of 
command. The machinery once suggested is extended to alt 
other organizations of largo bodies, as for ^^blic work.^', 
manufactures, &c. 

The arts of book-keeping, including the employment of 
printed forms and .schedules, have been gradually made to 
permeate all departments of business. 

The art of PersvMsion if greatly dependent on the attrac¬ 
tive force of Similarity. The orator has to make out an iden¬ 
tity between his end and the views, opinions, and motive 
forces of his hearers; and such identity may bo very inuch 
^ clogged and disguised. If he has to address an assembly of 
Imen of wealth, he must reconcile his aims with tho rights and 
pnterests of property. Now, all reconciliation proceeds bn tho 
l^erception of points of agreement, real o» snppo.«od; hence a 
wind fertile in discoveries of identification is so far fitted for 
task of persuasion. Burke’s speeches abound in these 
M^kes of discernment. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMPARISONS AND LITERARY ART. 

19. A large department of invention, more especially 
in Literature, consists in striking out similitudes, among 
things different in" kind, yet serving to' illustrate each 
other. .. . 

Of the Figures of Speech, one extensive class is denomi-. 
natod Figures of Similarity, including the Simile, Metaphor, 
Personification, Allegor 3 ', &c. Those are called Figures, be¬ 
cause they proceed upon some likeness of f'^rm in difference 
of subject. When we compare the act of eating in a man and 
in a dog, the comparison is real, literal, a comparison in kind ; 
when we talk of digesting and ruminating knowledge, the 
comparison is illustrative or figurative. Since the origin of lite¬ 
rature, many thousands of such comparisons have been struck 
out; every great literary genius has contributed to the stock; 
the profusion of Shakespeare being probably unmatched. 

These illustrative comparisons are of two kinds, depending, 
for their invention, on different mental conditions. Of the first 
kind are those that render an obscure subject clearer, as when 
we compare the heart to a force pump, the lungs to a bellows, . 
and business routine to a beaten track. The expositor of 
difficult subjects and doctrines avails himself, as far as his in¬ 
tellectual reach will go, of such illustrati ve similitudes. They 
are numerous in Plato. Among the moderns, Bacon is con¬ 
spicuous for both the number and felicity of his illustrations. 
Some have l^ecome household words. His ‘ Essay on Delays’ 
may be referred to, as exemplifying his profuse employment of 
similes. 

The invention of such similes is a pure intellectual effort 
of Similaritj". They suppose previous acquaintance with the 
regions whence they are drawn, an acquaintance terminating 
in deep or vivid impressions, enhanced by a sensibility for 
the material of them. 

The other class comprehends those serving for ornament, 
or emotional effect; as when one man is extolled as god-like, 
another compared to the brutes. Here the likeness involves 
a ooinftion emotion, with or without intellectual similitude. 
For their invention,»a deep emotional susceptibility must be 
combined with the force of intellect. He that would command 
similitudes illustrative of a pathetic situation, must have often 
been pathetically moved in actually contemplating the original 
objects of comparison. 
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An unlearned genius like Bunyan knows the commoner 
appearances of nature, the experience of the mind open to 
every one, the more familiar aspects of society and manners, 

_ and the compass of religious doctrine. Out of those materials, 
Banyan drew his similes and his allegories; being favoured 
by a special su^beptibility to the concrete world of sense, by 
.strong emotions superadding an element of iai(>r<^st to a 
greater or less number of objects, and, wo musl sftjiposo also, 
by large general power of Similarity. 

Shakespeare, withontlbeing learned, had more reading than 
Banyan. Still Ips resources were to a groat degree personal 
observation, and common things. His glances around him 
impressed the things on his mind with a force oat of all })ropor- 
tion to the attention that ho could have given them. Natural 
scenery, natural objects, human charactc", his own mind, 
society and its usages, were absorbed by him, as material lor 
his identifying and constructive faculty. He had a moderate 
knowledge of books, which extended his sphere of allusion to 
foreign scenes, and to the incidents and per.soualitics of the 
ancient world; and his study of the subject of one play gave 
him a stock of allusive references to be employed incidentally 
in the others. 

Bacon had an eye for the concrete world about him, hut 
his mental attention was divided between this and book study 
in philosophy, scholarship, politics, and law. His sphere of 
similitudes has a corresponding compass. 

Milton also had tho concrete eye for the real world, a 
poet’s interest in nature, and a vein of emotion that gave spe¬ 
cial impressiveness to whatever was large, vi^st, unbounded, 
mysterious in its immensity. Ho likewise bad very groat 
stores of reading, and had absorbed the scenes and pictures of 
remote countries and times. 

Literary comparisons*being expressed in language, are 
very much subject to verbal conditions. The associations 
with words concur to bring some forward, and to keep otiicr > 
back. A great poet needs verbal profusion, as well as pit • 
toriai suggestiveness. 

THE FINE ARTS IN GENERAL. 

20. The intellectual power of*tracing similarity in 
diversity is most conspicuous in Poetry and the Literary 
Art. It may enter, in some degree, into Painting, Sculp- 
lure, Architecture, and Design. But, as regards thc^ 
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effusive arts—Music, Elocution, Stage-display, Dancing, 
and the graces of Demeanour—the mental endowment even 
of the greatest genius has but little that is purely intel¬ 
lectual ; the elements are—Sensibility, and the compass . 
and power of the Organ^’ engaged. , 

What has been said under the foregoing head is sufficient 
for the Poetical Art. In Painting, it is conceivable and likely’ 
that the resources of the artist should bo aided by a far-reach¬ 
ing power of Similarity; in recalling scones to select from, and 
combine, he draws upon his past experience- brought up by 
the force of likeness in unlikeness; althougli his final appro¬ 
priation must be governed entirely by his sense ef artistic 
effect. An artist may have great intellectual forces, with only 
a moderate sensibility io the refinements of composition; in 
other words, great profusion and little taste. It would be 
e<asy to produce literary artists of this character; and per¬ 
haps we may regard. Michael Angelo, as a parallel in 
Painting. 

In the other class of Fine Arts, typified by Music, it seems 
unsuitable to appeal to an unusual force of the identifying 
faculty. The fine Sensibility is the great requisite; second to 
which is the endowment of the Active Organ concerned. A 
great musician depends principally on delicate ear for pitch ; 
an elocutionist on the ear for cadence; an actor superadds the 
eye for gesture and pictorial elements. 

SIMILARITY IN ACQUISITION AND MEMORY. 

21. To wfiatever extent new acquisitions are the repeti¬ 
tion of old, there is an intellectual saving. Now, it being 
necessary that the old should be recovered to the view, any 
superiority in the identifying faculty will be apparent in 
diminishing the labour of acquirement. 

It is of some importance to remark, that our more 
complicated acquisitions are a kind of patchwork. The 
memory of a scone in nature is the tacking together of pre¬ 
vious memories. If a pleader, after once I’eading a brief, can 
remember its contents, the reason is that only a small part is 
new. In geometry, gne demonstration is. so like another, 
that after a certain familiarity with the matter of demonstra¬ 
tions, the fresh cost to the memory, in each, is very small. 

It is obvious, then, that by a greater reach of the identify- 
incf power, the means and resources of this piecing operation 
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may^e extended. The scientific man whoso penetrating 
glance can recognize the smallest identity between something 
fresh and something already known, recovers that portion of 
the past for present use; while he that is unable to bring 
about the recovery, must learn the whole anew. This is a 
genuine and ^ften realized distinction .between one intellect 
and another. A mind like Bacon’s, studying Law, would 
make tenfold strides, as compared wi tli one of«awage endow¬ 
ment. 

The value of methoc^, order, uniformity of plan, in aiding 
memtjry, is wholly explicable on the principle of making one 
acquisition ser^ for a great many occasions. When things are 
always put in the same places, we have only to form one local 
tie in our memory of each; whereas, if tools and utensils are 
put away at random, there must be either a distinct local ad¬ 
hesion, or the trouble of a search as often as any one is used. 


CHAPTEE III. 

COMPOUND ASSOCIATION. 

1. Associations, separately too weak, may, conjointly, 
be strong enough to revive a past experience. 

Hitherto we have assumed the links of‘association oo be 
single or individual; we must now consider the very frequent 
case of the union of several bonds of contiguity or similarity. 
The facts brought up in the course of the illustration will 
show that, hero as clsewjjere, union is strength., 

The combinations may be of Contiguity solely, or of 
mixed Contiguity and Similarity. Besides these purely intel¬ 
lectual bonds, an Emotion may contribute to the rocall; and 
we have farther to ascertain what infl.uenco may be exercised 
by the will or Volition. 

The general law may be stated thus:— ^. 

I’ast actions, sensations, thon§j|its, or emotions, are re¬ 
called more easily, when associated either through 
contiguity or similarity, with more than one present 
object or impression. 
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COMPOSITION OF CONTIGUITIES. 

2. In the Composition of Contiguities, we may dis¬ 
tinguish Conjunctions and Successions. 

Gonjunctkms. Mont things affect the mind' by a plurality 
of impressions. So simple an object as a star, is an aggregate 
of Hght, visible'inagnitade, and visible form; a diamond is a 
greater aggregate; a human being is more complicated still. 
A link of association with any one ofithe component parts of 
these aggregates may bo strong enough to rejiall tho whole; 
this would bo single-handed contiguity. Or, a plurality of 
links, individually unequal to the recall, might compass it by 
their united force. A diamond might be suggested to tho 
mind, partly by some circumstance that recalled its brilliancy, 
partly by an alliance with its hardness. 

It is, however, when we pass beyond isolated objects to 
the aggregates made up by the various relationships of things, 
that we find the greatest scope for plurality of associations ; 
as in the connexions with locality, with persons, with uses, 
and with properties. 

Local associations play a great part in memory, both in 
single sufficiency, and in partnership with others. All things, 
with a fixed or usual locality, become connected in the mind 
with that locality. But a great many of these bonds are in¬ 
dividually too feeble; wo cannot, by thinking of tho interior 
of a house, recall the whole of its furniture and oontents. 
Neverthele.ss, local connexions may eke out other ties also 
insufficient of thUmselvos. We may not be able to remem¬ 
ber a mineral specimen by its being a certain ore of iron; but 
some local association in a museum or cabinet may com¬ 
plete the recall of its visible aspect. It often happens to us 
to meet persons in the street, whon^ we have formerly seen, 
but cannot tell who they are; something brings to mind the 
place of our former meeting, which, although of itself unable 
to effect the recall, in co-operation with the other, may bo 
found adequate. Abercrombie relates that, walking in the 
street one day, he met a lady whose face was familiar, but 
whose name and connexions he could not rem6mber. Some 
time after, he passed a cottage, to which he had been taken six 
months before, to see a*gentleman who had met with an acci¬ 
dent on the road, and had been taken there insensible. He then 
remembered that the lady was the wife of that patient. The 
local association completed the defective link in his memory. 
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'ftie coimexions with persons frequently unite witii othc'r 
contiguous links. Objects become associated with their 
owners, makers, inventors, with all persons concerned in tlu-ir 
use, or frequenting their locality. Many of those associations 
' are imperfect in themselves, but capable of adding something 
to other assoemting bonds. A doctrine may bo recalled partly 
by its subject, and partly by its being a doctrine of Aristotle 
or of Locke. The buildings rendered famouS b^ great men 
may be remembered through this bond, in corjunction with 
locality. » 

We may ad.dnce the converse case, the recall of persons 
by multiple associations. The relations of human beings are 
so numerous as to give frequent occasion to t'.ieir being ro- 
momberod by the union of many bonds. Persons are asso¬ 
ciated with their name; with locaUty, habitation, and places 
of resort; with blood and lineage, a very powerful mental tie, 
in consequonoe of the strength of the family feelings; with 
associates and friends; with occupation, pursuits, amusements; 
with property and possessions; with rank and position ; with 
the many attributes that make up character and reputation ; 
with a particular age; with the time they have lived in ; with 
the vicissitudes and incidents that mark the course of their 
life. Desiring to recall the names of the Cabinet Ministers, 
we might think of them first as enumerated in a list; if wc 
failed to remember any one or more, we should then recall the 
departments of state, next the leading men in the Lords and 
in the Commons, and so on, till everyone was brought up to 
mind. 

The connexion withMse.? and properties i!?!!ufrc(]uentT,ieaus 
of association, both single and in combination. In recalling 
some great exhibition of works of industry, we assist the local 
alliances with the associations of use; wo go over mentally 
the implements of Agri^ltnre, Mining, Engineering, AVar; 
wearing apparel, furniture, &c. So with regard to the natural 
properties of things—tho physical and chemical properties of 
a salt, the distinguishing marks of a vegetable .sjiecios, the 
anatomy of an animal. Iron, nickel, and cohalt are remem¬ 
bered in part by their magnetic properties; the simple bodie.s 
in chemistry are associated with the idea of simplicity; the 
oxides with their containing oxygen. 

Successkms. Among the various *kinds of succession ad¬ 
verted to, under Contiguity, there may be cases of combina¬ 
tion. The memory of any series of events may bo assisted by 
■pollateral and concurring series, or by conjunctions, such as 
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above described. In the grand snocession of our total ex¬ 
perience in the Order of Time, many intermediate links that 
fail us, when exclusively relied on, are yet able to count in 
combined action. Our historical rocollectiona are almost 
always composite; the main thread is helped by collateral 
currents, conjunctions, and associations; and we are so well 
aware of this, that, whenever we are at a loss, we make an 
express seaKch' for such additional aids. To remember any ' 
considerable series of events, say in English history, we should 
have to avail ourselves of concurring associations with persons, 
places, striking incidents, casual conjunctions. Thinking of 
the IGth century, we remember the two gre^t monarchs be¬ 
tween whose reigns it was almost equally divided ; 1th their 
personalities many of the events are associated so strongly as 
to be recalled by that single link ; others less strongly, and 
recoverable only in combination with a different link, as the 
date or order of time. Localities and local objects—the 
metropolis, the Tower, Tilbury fort, the monasteries—contri¬ 
bute additional ties, some sufficient- in themselves, the rest 
useful in raising other links "to the point of sufficiency. 

Lanyuage. The coherence of names, and of trains of lan¬ 
guage, is a very large fraction of our total acquisitions. We 
are often aided here by composite links. When unable to 
recall a name, we fall back upon the circumstances of last 
hearing it, or on some other known bond of connexion. 

Many of our recollections are a mixture of language with 
our conceptions of things. A discourse heard impresses us 
partly as a train of words, partly as a train of thoughts,, 
images, and feqji'ugs; the' remembrance of it is therefore of a 
compound nature. The learner in any subject, as Geometry, 
depends partly on his verbal memory, partly on his memory 
for the actual conceptions, the lines, angles, circles, &c. A 
pictorial description is held by verbal associations in conjunc¬ 
tion with the hold of the purely pictorial elements. In all 
such cases, defects in the one train may be supplied from the 
other. 


COMPOSITION OF SimLARlTIES. 

3. T3je case of plurality of points of likeness contri¬ 
buting to the recall pf something past, is sufficiently re¬ 
presented under the Law of Similarity. 

It is merely a case of greater resemblance, the effect of 
which is to augment the chances of recall. If a thought, re;‘ 
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sei^bling in the subject some one previously known, has also 
a resemblance in the language, the operation of similarity in 
restoring the fact is so much the more certain . If we are 
reading a work which has imitated, or borrowed from, some 
other work that we have known„the similarity does not strike 
at first, but sfe we go on, the increasing number of resembling 
points brings on the flash of recognitifm. Whevovor we have 
any means of increasing the similarity, and*ro4ncing the di¬ 
versity, between what is present and what is out of mind, we 
necessarily provoke tha reviving encounter. 

mIxEI) CONTICUITI' AND SIiMILARITY. 

4. Things first brought together by the stroke of Simi¬ 
larity are afterwards retained by the help of Contiguity. 

A man of inventive reach of mind brings up a new simile, 
or achieves a great identification in science. The two remote 
things thus brought togetlier may then be made coherent by 
contiguous association; the recall at first due to genius is 
afterwards caused by memory. It is thus that wo remember 
the fetches of great poets, and the scientific generalities that 
are the triumphs of modern discovery. 

There is, however, an intermediate stage, wherein great 
strokes of Similarity may not have become matter of pure 
memory by Contiguity, but are recovered partly by the force 
of the similarity, and partly by the aid of a nascent, but in¬ 
complete, contiguous association. It is by this mixed or 
united hold, that a second-rate mind can appropriate and use 
the inventions of original minds, before thSjihave becimo so 
hackneyed and common as to be in everybody’s memory. It is 
in the same way that we can retain scientific truths, through 
our own perception of their generalizing sweep, when once 
they have been brougbt^o our view. No man could take bold 
of any large amount of scientific doctrines, without seeing 
for himself the similarities that they involve, besides his 
memory of the statements of them. We can, after Newton, 
compare Terrestrial with Celestial gravity, and keep in mind 
his law by the force of the similarity that makes one recall 
the other; we are also assisted by the contiguous junction of 
the two tacts in the wording of the law. 

5. The reviving stroke of Similarity may be aided by 
the proximity of the things desired. 

A poet living in the country falls readily upon rural 
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images. The books that we have lately read are the fiost 
likely to furnish parallels to any present subject. Hence, an 
important rule for assisting invention—namely, to refresh our 
minds with the subjects where we expect to find the identities 
that we are in quest of. A patural philosopher is in need ot 
certain mathematical,formulae, but is unable to discover those 
that are suitable; his resom'co is to renew his mathematical 
studies for a ‘'..ime, thereby coming into closer mental proxi¬ 
mity with the whole range of the department. Gibboir tells 
us that he replenished his resources of sarcasm, by perusing 
annually Pascal’s Provincial Letters. So a poet might pre¬ 
pare lumself for composing in the Spenserian sfauza, by fami¬ 
liarizing himself with the Paerio Queen, and the other iuodels. 
In whatever point a writer either feels iutelloctual weakness, 
or desires to be unusually strong, ho should keep close com¬ 
panionship with the highest e.xamples of the quality. If ht! 
aspires to elevated diction, his flight will be aided by frequent 
recurrence to Hilschylus and Milton. 

6. The bond of similarity is sometimes artificially 
employed as a help to Memory. 

The art of Mnemonics, or artificial memory, among other 
devices, uses a combination of similarity and contiguity. 
One of the simplest examples is the use of alliteration ; the 
sequence of words ‘life and liberty’ is better remembered 
tlian ‘life and freedom.’ The effect would also arise fromtho 
arrangement of a series of leading names in the alphabetical 
order of their commencing letters. "Verse is a mnemonic aid ; 
knowing the metyital form that a saying must assume, wo have 
already'a certain hold of it by similarity, which will in part 
make up for the weakness of the contiguous bond. 

Another mneinonic art, applicable to the learning of a string 
of words, as the exceptions to a rule i'A grammar, is to arrange 
them so as to have a connexion of meaning. Thus, in English, 
there are certain verbs that arc followed by other verbs in the 
infinitive without the use of the preposition ‘to.’ For remem¬ 
bering these more easily, wo might oast them thus:—feel, hear, 
see (senses), will, shall, may, can, do, have (auxiliaries), let, bid, 
make, dare, durst, must, need (difl'oront forms of permission and 
compulsion^. 

THE ELEMENT OF FEELING. 

7. The link of Feeling may enter powerfully into com¬ 
posite association. 
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i’ho association of objects and feelings has been already 
noticed (Contigoity, § 80). The consequcnce.s, which ai'c 
unmerous and far-reaching,'will be still farther traced in the 
description of the higher emotions. 

A present feeling is a poweain the mind, retaining and 
reviving the'objects that are in harmon}’^ with it, and repelling 
such as are discordant, or merely indifferent. In an att'ce- 
tionato mood, the thoughts and images p>artalA of lov(! and 
tenderness. The habitual egotist lias a facility in recalling 
facts for his own glorification. 

When a njimber of things are equally open to be suggested 
by the intelhctual bonds, the emotional state gives the pre¬ 
ference, The thoughts of persons of intense feelings, and cf 
small intellectual power, have the monotonous stamp of the 
jirevailitig emotion; such are fond and weak-minded mothers, 
exclusive devotees to business, and enthusiastic temperaments 
in general. The plausibility of characters in fiction or romance 
is made to depend on this circumstance. All the thoughts 
and expressions of a Shylock boar the cast of the feelings 
attributed to him. 

INFLUENCE OF VOLITION. 

8. The influence of the Will in intellectual production 
is indirect. 

No mere urgency of motive can make a feeble bond 
stronger. If one’s life were to depend upon an effort of 
memory beyond the pitch of the formed adhesion, it would be 
of little avail. 

(1) A powerful Motive, by exciting <he system, may 
exalt the intensity of tlie mental processes. 

Any great pain to be avoided, or pleasure to be com¬ 
manded, is accompanied with an increased nervous action, 
under which all the povvers are enhanced, including the forces 
of revival by contiguity and similarity. The efibet of increased 
cerebral action is seen in the extreme case of the delirium of 
fever, during which long-forgotten trains have sometimes been 
revived with minute fidelity. The greatest stretches of inven¬ 
tion usually require a more than ordinary cerebral excitement, 
sometimes worked up by physical stimulants, bat commonly 
arising in the voluntary eflort. 

(2) The Will operates under the form of Attention, or 
mental concentration upon special objects present to the 
view. 
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It is probable that a gi’eater force of attention, directed 
upon what is present, will in some degree quicken the power 
to revive the associated past. In difficult recollection, wo 
assume this to be the case; anxious to recall the name of a 
distant hill, wo gaze upon the hill for some time, thinking 
thereby to add to the chance of the recovery. e can do the 
same with a mere mental image: the will fixes the mental 
attention as ntell as the bodily—a fact very much in favour of 
the doctrine as to the seat of revived impressions. If we come 
to a stand in repeating a discourse, wb dwell strongly upon 
the last remembered words; if a local association snaps, we 
concentrate the mind upon the part next the break. 

(3) The Will prompts the search after collateral links. 

W it has been seen, that, by uniting several links, each too 
oak of itself, we may form a compound that will be suffi- 
jcieut. Now, by a voluntaiy act, we can go oil' in search of 
those collateral bonds. Not remembering in the order of time, 
all the chief events of a given century, wo can, by mere 
voluntary determination, pass to other links, as persons, 
places, and notable circumstances. 

The power of the Will over the trains of thought, through 
these indirect means, may be con.sidcrable. We may not at 
once determine what thoughts shall arise, but, of t)»ose that 
have arisen, we can determine the attention upon some rather 
than upon others; the withdrawal of the attention from any 
one will nullify its power of farther reproduction. We thus 
refrain from pursuing trains not available for the purpose in 
hand. If we are building up a geological speculation, we 
confine our local recollections to geological features. 

It may be remarked as frequently occurring, that although 
there are present to the mind one or mOre objects, each richly 
associated with mental trains, yet theg’e is nothing actually 
suggested. The inertness may be owing to various causes, 
highly illustrative of the workings of the intellect. It may 
arise from mere exhaustion, indolence, or inactivity. The 
condition of the mind and brain in respect of activity, is very 
variable, and very much within our control. Or, again, the 
forces of the mind may have got into a set track or attitude, 
opposing a certain resistance to the assumption of any other 
trains of thought; as when some one subject engrosses our 
attention, so that even during a break in the actual current 
of the thoughts, other subjects are not entertained. And, 
farther, when numerous solicitations on different sides are 
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nearly equally balanced, the result is a kind of intellectual 
suspense; when an object is associated equally with many 
outgoing trains, as the sun, or the sea, no start is made till 
some concurring links point to one definite movement. If 
the sea is stormy and we are contemplating a sea voyage, wo 
are led off into all the trains of recollecftion of our seafaring 
experience. 

OBSTRUCTIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 

9. The power to a*ssist includes the jiower to resist. 
Any agency th^t is helpful when with us, is obstructive 
when against us. This is fully applicable to the case of 
concurring associations. 

It often happens that we fail to fcraeinber a name, from 
having the mind pre-occupiod with a wrong syllable. So 
when things are lost; should wo accidentally bo prepossessed 
with some mistaken locality, or some erroneous supposition, 
we have not the full benefit of our power of recollection in the 
matter; at some other time, when the wrong prepossession has 
left us, our memory may bo quite adequate to the recall. 

The history of science would furnish many instancc.s of dis¬ 
coveries kept back by the force of a pi-ejudico or pro-occu¬ 
pation, some false bent or cue once getting hold of men’s 
minds. Several of the glimj)ses of Aristotle in Rsyehology wer(! 
nearer the truth than the views that long jirevailed after him; 
not so much from his superior genius, as fj'om his not being 
involved in the mazes of an ultra-spiritualistic philosophy. It 
is remarked of Priestley, that though ho begten, his rcsca’ ches 
in Chemistry with little knowledge of what had been already 
done, ho entered on the subject free from tine prejudices Ihat 
warped the judgment and limited the view of the educated 
chemists. ^ 

Obstructive associations may be traced, on a grand scale, 
in the conflict of different modes of viewing the objects and 
occurrences of the world. There is a standing hostility 
between the Artistic and the Scientific modes of looking at 
things, and an opposition less marked between the Scientific, 
or the Theoretical, and the Practical points of view. The 
artistic mind is obstructed by the presence of donsidcra- 
tions of scientific truth; and the scientific mind, bent on being 
artistic, walks encumbered, and with diminished energy. 
Poetic fiction is never so brilliant as when the poet is nn- 
trammeled by a regard to truth. 
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A good instance of the ohstrnctiveness of incompktible 
ideas is found in the effort of guessing riddles and conun¬ 
drums. These usually turn upon the equivocal meanings of 
words. Now a mind that makes use of language to pass to the 
serious import or genuine meanings, is disqualified from follow¬ 
ing out the play of equivocation, not because the requisite 
associations do not exist, but because these are overborne by 
others inimifcal to the whole proceeding. 

ASSOCIATION OF CCNTRAST. 

10. It being known as a fact, that objects, on many 
, occasions, recall their contraries ; Contrast, or Contrariety, 
i lias been admitted among the forces that revive past 
I thoughts. The influence may be analyzed afe follows : — 

(1) Contrast is a phase of the jirimary function of mind, 

I named Discrimination or Eelativity. 

If every state of feeling and of knowledge implies a tran¬ 
sition, and is therefore a double or two-sided fact, our know¬ 
ledge is essentially a cognition of contraries. Heat moans, 
not an absolute state, but the shock of a transition from cold ; 
the recent cold is as essential to the fact as the present heat. 
When we think of heat, wo have a tacit reference to cold; 
when we think of ‘ up,’ we have a tacit reference to ‘ down.’ 
To pass into the contrary cognition in these ca.scs, is merely 
to reverse the order of the couple, to make cold the explicit, 
and heat the implicit element. 

I (2) Contrasts are frequently suggested by Contiguity. 

A great number of the more usual contrasts acquire a 
farther connexion through the habitual transitions of thought 
and speech. Our memory contains numerous associated 
couples,—up and down, great and small, rich and poor, true 
and false, life and death. 

When we come to understand the value of contrast as a 
Rhetorical device both for intensifying the expression of 
feeling, and for clearness in expounding doctrine, we acquire 
the habit of introducing contrasts on all important occasions. 

(3) Th® mutual suggestion of contraries may be partly 
due to Similarity. 

There is an old maxim that contraries must have a ground 
of likeness. This is true of all contraries up to the highest 
contrast of all (Object and Subject). Matter and Space are. 
vin the genus Extension (the Object): Intellect and Feeling 
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aro biJth under Mind, the subject; blue and red are in the 
class colour. Thus, while the highest opposition can be sug¬ 
gested only by Belativity or pure Contrast, the lower kinds 
introduce an element of similarity in their generic agreement. 
Wealth may suggest poverty, partly by the opposition, and 
partly by leadidg us to think of the gCHcric subject—Inunau 
conditions. 

It is by the mutual atti'actiou of similars, tfiat wo arc 
made alive to contradictions. We hear a certain otRimation ; 
the sameness of subject frecalls a previous aflirmatioi. of an 
opposite tenor. The announcement that a certain r()ek is of a 
sedimentary origjln, brings to our mind by similarity the idea 
of the sarlne rock, coupled with the assertion of its igneous 
origin. 

(4) Many Contrasts are stamped on the mind through 
I Emotion. 

Apart from the influence of the shock of change, necessary 
to consciousness in any degree, the mind uniy bo (paickened 
by strong special emotions. When any quality is in excess, 
as heat, cold, exercise, rest, wo are urged to think of the 
opposite as a desirea relief. Tlie disappointment of our ex¬ 
pectations may take the form of a shock (jf contrast; looking 
for favour, we may encounter contumrdy; a journey for health 
may confirm our malady. 

The contrasts of Poetry and Art arc transitions for height¬ 
ening an efi'ect. 

The moralist delights in pourtraying the contr.asts in 
human conditions—the pride of prosperity with the chances 
of misfortune and the certainty of the last end. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

CONSTEUCTIVB ASSOCIATION. 

1. By means of association, the mind has tl»8 power 
to form Combinations, or aggregates* different from any¬ 
thing actually experienced. 

The processes named Imagination, Creation, Constmetive- 
uess, have not been taken account of in the preceding cxpoai- , 
11 
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tion. In Similarity, we had before ns a power tending to 
originality and invention; but the genins of the mechanical 
inventor, the man of science, the poet, the painter, die musi¬ 
cian, imphes something more complex. In the steam-engine, 
in the science of geometry, ^in Para^se Lost, we find something 
beyond the grandest fetches of Similarity. 

Nevertheless, the intellectual powers already described are 
suflBcient foi these creations ; the addition consists of a stimu¬ 
lus and guidance supplied by the Feelings and the Will. 
This will appear from the examples, 'i 

MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTIVENEPS. 

2. In Mechanical Acquisition, we have often to com- 
' bine movements into new groupings. An exercise of 
volition, directed to the movements separately, brings 
them together in the first instance. 

In learning to dance, the separate positions are first 
acquired; when the will can command these, the pupil is 
directed to combine them into the steps and figures; those at 
last become coherent by the plastic force of Contiguity. It is 
the same with military drill, and with education in the manual 
arts; the learner is first able to command certain elementary 
movements, and then unites them, in time and order, as 
directed. 

Sometimes the process is to dissociate .and suppress move¬ 
ments, as in endeavouring to walk without swinging the 
arms. The Instrumentality is the same. One efibrt of voli¬ 
tion determinee *the complex movement; another is directed 
to the members to be arre.sted; and the required act is the 
result of the differential operation. 

When a complex act has to be performed, made up of timed 
and ordered movements, successive attempts are needed to 
make them fall into their places. Thus, in leaniing to swim, 
we throw out the limbs, by separate volitions, but cannot at 
first attain to the exact rhythm of the swimmer. After a time, 
we make the effort that happily combines every movement in 
the proper order. The difficulty is at an end: we then keep 
up the guccessful conjunction, and fall into it, at pleasure, 
ever afterwards. ^ 

These constructions of our mechanical or muscular ener¬ 
gies, exemplify the three conditions or essentials of the Con¬ 
structive process of the Intellect. 

' (1) There must be a command of the separate elements'. 
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The more thorough and complete this command, the easier is 
the work of uniting them into new combinations. 

(2) There must be an idea, plan, or conception, o^the de¬ 
sired combinations ; some mental delineation of it, such as to 
‘make us aware when we have succedticd. ^ This idea may bo a 
model for imitation, as the fugleman of a company at drill; 
gr it may be a conception of the etfect to be pnodii^ed, as in 
laying out grounds. In other cases, it is a verbal combina- 
ition or description, as wh^ we are told to conceive a gold 
mountain. 

(3) There is aj^serios of tentatives, or a process of trial and 
error. The distinct volitions are put in exercise to bring on 
the separate movements, but these do not at first chime in to 
the joint result; the sense of failure determines another 
trial, and then another, until some one prove succf ssfnl. 
The moment of success is attended with a certain satisfaction, 
or elation, under which arises a re-iuforced prompting to 
maintain the fortunate combination; and the circumstances 
are then, in the highest degree, favourable for the beginning 
of a peimancnt association. 

VERBAL CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

3. Verbal constructiveiicss is e.vemplified, first, irilcaru- 
ing to Articulate. 

A certain power of uttering the elementary articulations— 
the vowels, consonants, and simpler syllables—being pre¬ 
supposed, it is desired to combine these into words, under the 
spur of imitation. The ear supplies the type to bo conformed 
to; the will urg^various tentatives; there is a sense of these 
being unconformable to the type, which invites renewal, until 
conformity is attidned. The child can pronounce the syllables 
may, ree, in separation; it lltars Mary, with the wish to say 
the word; the first endeavours are sensibly wrong; they are 
renewed, and, at some favourable conjunctuic, the two syllables 
fall exactly together in the right order. The ear is satisfied 
and delighted, and a gush of nervous influence accompanies the 
satisfaction, which goes a good way to cement the counexiou ; 
every succeeding endeavour involves fewer stumbles, add the 
association is at last completed. • 

The child’s initial difliculties in tliis acquirement are <Aving 
to the imperfect command of the elementary sounds. The 
voice is not at first formed to them, and the voluntary link 
that* arouses them is for a long time wanting. 
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4. The combining of words into Sentences is a farther 
, exercise of constructiveness. 

To imitate literally a sentence heard, is substantially the 
same effort as now described. A farther advance is exemplified, 
when the child cons'tmcts new sentences to' suit new mean¬ 
ings. Frcgn -the combination ‘ good boy,’ and the separate 
name ‘ Tom,’ coupled with an approving sentiment towards 
Tom, the will is prompted to dissociate and recombine the 
form, ‘ Tom,’ so as to make ‘ good lorn.’ The idea or type in 
the mind is to convey some expression having the same force 
towards the new subject, as the old form has towards ‘ boy ; ’ 
there must be a feeling, from analogy, that ‘ good Tom ’ 
answers the end; and accordingly, when this is struck out, there 
follows the throb of successful endeavour. As before, the more 
or less (iasy attainment of the end depends on the familiarity 
■with the constituents. When a considerable variety of sen¬ 
tences have been mastered, the process of dropping out and 
taking in, to answer new meanings, is performed with the 
utmost rapidity. 

5. The highest Combinations of Language fulfil the 
same conditions. 

It is necessary, first, to lay uj) in the memory a certain 
store of names (allied to things), and of formed combinations 
of these into affirmations, clauses, sentences, and connected 
portions of discourse, with meanings attached. This acqum^d 
store contains < the material of new' compositions; the more 
abundant and the more familiar the verbal sequences at com¬ 
mand, and the nearer they approach to our requirements, the 
less troublesome will be the work of composition. A meaning 
has to bo expressed, partly, but not wholly, coinciding with 
expressed meanings already laid up in the memory; the 
nearest of these previous forms are recalled by the associating 
forces; we operate upon them by combination, by excision, and 
by subsdtution, until our mind is satisfied that the resulting 
verbal construction embraces the subject proposed. 

The compliance with other conditions, besides the signify¬ 
ing of ft meaning, demands greater resources to start from, or 
else more numerous tentatives. Not to mention the forms of 
grammar, which are comparatively easy to satisfy when the 
stored up arrangements have been grammatical, there may be 
in the mind certain ideals of perspicuity, of terseness, of 
elegance, of melody, of cadence, all which have to be complied 
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with hy the method of tentatives. It is then requisite to com¬ 
pose many sentences to the same meaning, in order to choose 
one that combines the other requisites. But in order to em¬ 
body each one of those high demands, we must have already, 
in the memory^ numerous forms s^aptod to each; forms of 
perspicuous statement, of brevity, of elegance, of melody. We 
should also liave a very decided feeling of the lesult when 
attained. * 

To take tho example (jf Versification. The power of verse- 
making supposes a memory largely stoi-od with verses. A 
given meaning has to be expressed in verso. The prose mind, 
following the leAd of meaning, would first hght upon a prose 
form, aim, on that as a basis, would pi’oceed to make tho 
accommodations needed for verse. The true poet, however, 
is he that ‘ lisped in numbers, for the numb(’"s came; ’ his 
first basis of operations is a metrical form; this is shaped and 
modified to comply with the signification, yet never departing 
from metre. 


FEELINGS OF MOVEMENT. 

6. We may, by help of experience, create new com¬ 
binations in the Ideas or Feelings of Force and Movement. 

The most important muscular feelings, for the purposes of 
the intellect, ai’o our numerous impressions of resistance, 
pressure, movement, embodied in the various muscles and 
muscular groupings. Through the hand and arm, we have 
engi’ained impressions or ideas of different degrees of weight 
and resistance—one poimd, four pounds, tweiity pounds. It 
is possible to construct intermediate grades or varieties of 
quantity. Given the idea of a one pound weight, and the 
idea oi a double or a treble, we can, by an effort of construc¬ 
tion, form some approximate idea of two pounds or three 
pounds. The main condition is still the vividness of our hold 
of the constituent notions. The greatest difficulty lies in 
knowing when we have succeeded, it not being in our power 
to say exactly that the constructed impression corresponds to 
the double or the triple of the original. 

The graduation of our muscular efforts to a cqrtaiu laul, 
as hitting a mark, or striking a measjf.red blow, supposes the 
power of interpolating shades of muscular consciousness. The 
feelings of Architectural fitne.ss are an excellent example of the 
.same constructiveness. From our experience of the weight 
and the tenacity of small pieces of stone, we take upon our> 
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selves to judge what bulk of support is needed, in a column, 
for masses altogether beyond our means of direct estimate. 

It is by a vague effort of constructiveness, applied to our 
muscular acquirements, that we conceive untraversed dis¬ 
tances, as the remote Alpkie summits, the moon and the stars. 
We increase numerically known exertions of our own—that is, 
combine them with notions of multiplied quantity, and thereby 
obtain rojlresentations, doubtless feeble and inadequate, of 
these vast distances. 

The emotional feelings of movement fall under the analogy 
of the emotions generally, which are given in a separate head. 

CONSTKUCTIVENESS IN THE SENSATIONS;- 

Y. In the Sensations of the Senses, whether Emotional 
or Intellectual, there is large scope for original construc¬ 
tions. 

In the lower senses, as those of Organic Life, Taste, and 
Smell, the principal effoet is emotional, and is attended by the 
circumstances special to the tw'lings. We may, by a great 
effort, conceive new forms of organic pain or pleasure, pro¬ 
vided they are resolvable into elements known to us. If it be 
true, that the pains of parturition are of the nature of spasm, 
or cramp, they may to some extent be conceived through that 
experience. The pain of gout may be realized througb tin? 
knowledge of other modes of aento inflammatory pain. Many 
modes of acute pain are comparable to scalding heat. 

So with the pleasurable organic feelings. We all know 
what exhilaration is, and ctui conceive the general fact with 
varieties of mode. We may thence be made to conceive the 
exciting effect of some tmkuown stimulant, as opium or Indian 
hemp. 

The obstacle in such a case ir the low intellectual per¬ 
sistence of these feelings; we cannot, tvithout considerable 
striving, recover an organic state under a present state of an 
alien character. Even the fimiliiir pleasures of eating are not 
easy to revive ideally in tlieir absence. The constructive 
exertion is fruitless, if the elements have no abiding hold of 
the mind. 

Tastes, as being mope intellectually persLstent than organic 
states, are more constrnctible. From the experience of 
relishes, sweets, bitters, &e., we might conceive a complex 
taste never known, a new mixture of relish and bitterness, of 
sweet and sour. So with Smells. We might endeavour to 
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conceive assafoetida from garlic, or an oriental spice-grove 
from our own flowers and perfomes. 

In the higher senses, the examples are abundant. In 
Touch, Hearing, and Sight, the pleasures and pains, as being 
more intellectually persistent, are more constructible, than the 
feelings of the^ower senses; while the sensations whose char¬ 
acter is knowledge, and not feeling, are pre-eminently disposed 
to the combining operation. * 

We have a large experience of .Touches, soft, pimgent, 
hard, rough, smooth, ann may often be called upon, to realize 
new varieties. Many minerals have specialities of touch; 
for example, aSbestos. If we had never touched cork, we 
shonld lAve to combine mentally the several elements, namely, 
a special kind of soft touch, warmth, and lightness. 

The textile bodies have specialities of touch; and from 
the experience of a certain number we are qualified to con¬ 
ceive others, if resolvable into the known. The blind must 
frequently perform this operation. 

In the sense of Touch, considered as infelnding muscular 
exertion, there is scope for constructing grades of tactual size 
and form, as well as pressure and resistance. 

In the sense of Hearing, there is frequent occasion for con- 
structiveness. We maybe asked to conceive unheard sounds, 
as the muttering of an earthquake, the crash of a falling house, 
the shout of a battalion in a bayonet charge. ITic describer, 
in these cases, must assign some sounds known to us, such as, 
if combined and intensified, would approach the reality. An 
ear retentive for sounds generally, and a special familiarity 
with those to be combined, would be conditions of success. 

In Sight, constrnctiveness is facilitated by the intellectual 
quality of the sense. Given a dead colour, we could conceive 
it made brilliant or lustrous. It is a more doubtful matter 
whether wo could make ^e construction supposed by Hume, 
namely, to interpose an unexperienced shade of colour. Inas¬ 
much as all the varieties of colour are reducible to three 
primary colours, there shonld be a possibility of picturing 
new shades. Hobbes’s example, a mountain of gold, typifies a 
comparatively easy class of constructions, the alteration of 
colour in a given form; such are a white crow, a room when 
painted, a sketch when the colours a|jB laid in, London built 
of the stone of Edinburgh, or of Paris. Here we ha%e to dis¬ 
miss or dissociate one element, and introduce another, an 
.operation that may be very much thwarted or aided by the 
feelings: the colour most agreeable in itself will cling to us^ 
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by preference. Another class involves the patting together 
of new shapes, as the mermaid, the dragon, the chimmra, 
Milton’s pictures of Sin and Death. 

The ready hold of the elements to be combined is still the 
grand condition of success.^ Also, in order to possess ourselves 
permanently of a now imago, by means of construction, wo 
must continue or repeat the effort, as for any other desired rc- 
membrancci 

CONSTRUCTION OF NEW EMOTIONS. 

8. Examples may be tekeii from the higher Emotions. 

Tho more simple Emotions, as Wonder, Fear, Love, Power, 
must be known by experience. Plvcii although we fco able to 
resolve into simpler elements. Self-complacency, Anger, tho 
Intelloctu.al Emotii>ns, the Artistic and the Moral Feelings, yet 
some experience should be had of them as compounds, in order 
to enlai-ge the constructive basis. 

The simplest exercise of construction would bo to change 
the degree of an ■ emotion ; as in entering into the feelings of 
another person, habitually •more or less courageous, loving, self- 
complacent, irascible, than one’s-self. Wo should thou have to 
multiply or diminish our kjiown States of feeling, together with 
then’ collaterals and co7isequences. We should Jiot merely 
endeavour to intoJisify our conception of courage, for example; 
we should also deal with its qpcasions, its expression, and its 
results, which also, being multiplied, would support the attempt 
to magnify tho proper emotion. As a considerable aid, we 
might go back to the occasion when our own feeling was acci¬ 
dentally stimuljited to an intense degree. 

Any one feebly constituted in the emotions generally would 
be disqualified from realizing a temperament of the opposite 
stamp, unless by a vtuy intense exertion. So it would be with 
a person of weak volition endeavourjng to conceive a man of 
energy. There is a naturjil repugnance to tho very attempt t(j 
pass so far out of one’s own bounds; whence the maxim—to 
know a man wc must love him. 

A still more frequent exercise is to transfer a familiar emo¬ 
tion to a new object. This is tho way that wo enter into other 
men’s tastes, and likings, their fears, hatreds, and antipathies. 
We have %he feelings in ourselves, and we can by an effort of 
construction suppose thW to invest other objects. Ambition 
is at bottom the same, whether for temporal power or for 
spiritual power; for official command, or for intellectual and 
moral sway. The sentiment of worship is generically aliko. 
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whatSver bo the objects of worship; still, a considerable effort 
would be necessary for a Christian to enter into the manner of 
feeling of a Pagan, or for a Calvinist to sympathize with a 
Komanist. 

The authors of Poetry and Romance have to unfold the 
workings of cRaracters far removed from their own, which 
,involves emotional constrnctiveness. In such casea it is desir¬ 
able to check the imaginative adaptation, by actual observa¬ 
tion of individuals nearjjf approaching to the type in view. 
This is the usual course ol novelists, when pourbraying a charac¬ 
ter far removed from their own. Goethe’s ‘Pair Saint,’ in 
Wilhelm Meistef, was depicted from acquaintance with a real 
person. 

CONCRETING THE ABSTRACT. 

k 9. The forming, out of abstract elements, images in the 
loncrete, is an application of construct iveuess. 

We may join together size, form, and colour into a con¬ 
crete visible image; as when w'e arc told to fancy to our¬ 
selves a golden ingot of given dimensions. So wo may con¬ 
ceive a building from its plans, elevations, and known material. 
The facility in such cases, depends, for the rao.st pai't, upon 
the ideal held of colour. When there is great complication of 
form, something depends on the muscuLar rctentivenoss of the 
eye. 

Another case is the conceiving of a country from a map, 
the actual dimensions and the colours being also given. The 
mind must endeavour to regain as vividly, as possible the 
memories most nearly corre.sponding to the •prescribed ele¬ 
ments, and by a voluntary act hold them in the view till they 
fuse into a concrete. Or, we may start from a wcll-rcmcm- 
bered concrete, and strike out and insert portions, till it suit 
the elements given. • 

It is substantially the same operation to picture to our- ' 
selves minerals, plants, and animals, from their descriptions, . 
with or without the aid of drawings. 

REALIZING OF REPRESENTATION OR DESCRIPTION. 

10. To realize Verbal descriptions, or other Re^)re.senta- 
tions of things not experienced, is a*consti'uctive pj.-ocess. 

This is but the continuation of the foregoing cases. Lan¬ 
guage, pictures, sculptured forms, models, and diagrams arc 
modes of indicating the elements, whose mental combination. 
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will give the idea of the object intended. It is a part of the 
Rhetorical Art, to show how to describe things so as to give 
the utmost aid to the mind in conceiving them. 

The realizing of things, not personally experienced, but 
brought before us in description or other indication, is the 
chief meaning of the'act of Conceiving, or Conception, some¬ 
times treated as one of the intellectual faculties. It passes, 
above meinbiy, as being an exorcise of Constructivencss, and 
falls below Imagination proper, as containing no exercise of 
originality or invention. 

CONSTIIUCTIVEN ESS IN SCIENftE. 

11. The Abstractions, Inductions, Deductions, and 
Experimental Discoveries of Science, already included 
under similarity, also involve constructiveness. 

To begin with Abstraction. We may represent a form by 
an outline diagram as in Euclid. Bat tliis, as giving a 
definite size, colour, and. material, is not an abstraction. The 
most perfect typo of the abstract idea is the verbal definition, 
which is a construction of language adapted to exclude what¬ 
ever does not belong to the geneiulizod attribute. The 
definition, ‘ a line is length without breadth,’ is a verbal con- 
structibn, intended to give what belongs to the line in the 
abstract. So with the definitions of science generally; inertia, 
polarity, heat, cell, animal, mind, and so on. They are, on 
the part of the first fiumers, exercises of original construction, 
proceeding tentatively till a form of words is arrived at, con¬ 
formable to all 'the individuiils to be included in the generality. 

Induction presents no new peculiarity. All inductions 
have at last to be shaped and tied down by precise language, 
expressing neither more nor less than is common to the facts 
comprehended in each. Sometimes' an induction is made up 
of numerical and geometrical elements, as the laws of Keplei*, 
and Snell’s law of Sines. These involve, in the first instance, 
discoveries of Similarity. 

The Deductive Sciences are made up of a vast machinery, 
exemplifying, in a remarkable degree, the creative or construc¬ 
tive, as opposed to the merely reproductive, processes of the 
mind. Nature does net provide cubic equations, chemical 
formulse, or syllogistic schemes. These are built up by slow 
degrees, out of elementary symbols, and the constructions are 
goverued and checked by the ends to be served. 

The discoveries of Experimental Science are a more pal-| 
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pablc and obvious case of constmctiveness, being mostly 
material operations. The first inventor of an instrument, as 
the air-pump, may have certain previous instruments to proceed 
upon, as the common water-pump, the instruments for enclos¬ 
ing air, &c.; these he tentatively jnodifies and adapts till the 
new end is answered. 

PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTIONS.' 

12. In all the (ippartmeuts of Practice, there are 
examples of constructive arrangement. 

The discoveries and devices of the mechanical arts consist 
in machinery adapted to ends. They may bo described in the 
terms above applied to the Experimental discoveries of science. 

The mere transfer, by a stroke of Similarity, of a machinery 
already in use to a new case, constitutes one department of 
practieal invention; as in the extension of the wheel and 
pinion to all kinds of machinery. Bat a very great number of 
advances in machinery are absolutely new creations, as in the 
first invention of the mechanic powers, the pump, the melting 
of metals, the devices of surgery. There must be a certain 
amount of accident to begin with ; but the accidents must fall 
into the hands of men prepared, by a peculiar cast of mind, for 
turning them to account. The main qualities of the inventive 
genius for practice are— intellectual attainments in the subject 
matter of the discoveries, activity of temperament applied to 
the making of experiments, and a charm or fascination for the 
subject. Such men as Kepler, Hooke, Priestley, James Watt, 
Sir William Herschell, combined the intellectual, active, and 
emotional constituents of great inventors in the arts. To re¬ 
sources of knowledge, they added an equally indispensable 
gift,—compounded of activity and emotional interest—namely, 
unwearied groping and ^experimentation. ■ Mere handicraft 
skill is also an element in mechanical constrnctiveness. 

The like qualities belong to the contrivers of business ar¬ 
rangements, of social organization, law, and administration. 
Sometimes, a mere fetch of Similarity is enough, but oftener 
there is a long series of tentatives, ending in a construction 
suitable to the object sought. The organization of ,an army, 
the keeping of public accounts, the management of a large 
factory, are the result of innumerable trials checked by felt 
similarity to the ends. 

The quality of mind named Judgm gat, has a meaning with 
Reference to constructiveness, being a clear sense of the pur- 
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pose to be served, and of the fitness of any constractiou for 
that purpose. Judgment is often put in contrast to genius, 
or intellectual fertility; it does not provide the suggestions, 
but tests them. There are various obstacles to the exercise of 
a severe judgment of the fitness of means to ends;—impa¬ 
tience of the labour ef repeated constructions, self-conceit, 
and a feeble sense of the importance of the objects to be 
gained. Wellington is, by common consent, held to have 
been a man of pre-eminent judgment, at least in military 
affairs. 

The adapting of one’s views and plans to the opinions of 
others, as in party leadership, is a case containing all the ele¬ 
ments of constructivene.ss. According to the numbev of con¬ 
ditions to be fulfilled, the operation is the more protracted, 
the mental conflict more severe, and the greater the demand 
for variety of suggestions, the product of associating forces 
working on previous knowledge. Long experience, by accu¬ 
mulating constructions already formed, diminishes the labour 
in suiting the new cases. 

The imitating of a model is an instance of constructive¬ 
ness. The model has to be changed in certain pai’ticulars to 
suit the case in hand; as when one Act of Parliament is 
framed upon another. The facility of the construction de¬ 
pends on having fully present to the mind the model and the 
subject to be shaped according to it. If both the one and the 
other are perfectly familiar, the combination emerges easily 
and almost unconsciously. 

In Oratory, there is a perpetual scries of constructions ; it 
is rare to repeat the same form of words. The speaker has 
before him, as difijeeta membra,, a certain moaning to be ex¬ 
pressed, and sentences expressing approximations to that 
meaning; he has also an ideal of cadence, taste, and other 
requisites. Possessing a full mastery of all these elements, he 
puts them together in the required shape, with a rapidity that 
causes astonishment. The repartees of a ready wit are sur¬ 
prising from the quickness of the combining operation. Still 
more remarkable, in this respect, are the Italian Improvisa^ 
tori; their facility must bo duo to their abundance of ready 
formed cqmbinations. 

CONSTRUCTeVENESS UNDER FEELINO. 

13. It is the nature of certain constructions to satisfy 
some immediate feeling or emotion—as Fear, Love, Anger, 
Beauty, Moral Sentiment. 
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We are supposed to be strougly occupied with au emotion, 
and to impart its tinge to the constructions of the thoughts. 

Under Compound Association, notice was taken of the 
agency of the feelings in mere reminiscence; the same agency 
is farther displayed in new constructions. In strong Fear, 
we construct 'imaginations of danger ^ in general elation of 
mind, all our pictures take a sanguine form. The warm 
enthusiastic temperament of Wordsworth and'of Shelley pour- 
trays nature in gorgeous hues. All images brought up by 
intellectual resuscitatiem are shaped and adapted till they 
conform to the reigning emotion. 

The exemplifications of this kind of consirnctiveness are 
numeroSs. In literary compositions, we detect the emotional 
nature of the writers, as well as their knowledge and habits 
of thought; the warm geniality of Shakespeare, the lofty 
pride of Milton, the mildness of Addison, the gloomy scorn of 
Swift. 

Bias, or the influence of the Peelings in truth and false¬ 
hood, moans the shaping of facts and doctrines to suit a sen¬ 
timent. Properly speaking, this influence is completed by a 
constructive operation, the teking out and putting in of parts 
and particulars till the feeling is conformed to. It is thus 
that many theories of philosophy have been framed to suit the 
dignity of nature, or rather the sentiment of the dignified in 
the mind of the theorizer. 

The Myth is a construction so far goveimed by feeling as 
to give evidence only of feeling and not of fact. Such are the 
Grecian legends referring to the divine and heroic descent ox 
the several tribes ; and the legends of saints, and remarkable 
persons in more recent times. 

The natural craving of the mind for something beyond 
fact and reality, is the motive for ideal and hyperbolical crea¬ 
tions. The intellectual processes supply the material; various 
constructions are attempted and rejected, until the feeling is 
complied with. 

14. The Constructions of the Fine Abts generally are 
framed to suit the ^Esthetic Feelings, or Taste, of the 
artist. 

What these feelings are will be shown in detail*afterwards. 
They are difierent from the feelings that guide us ip scientific 
and in practical constructions, from none of which can a 
motive (ultimately grounded on feeling) he absent. 

For example, there is no requirement in art more constant 
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than the satisfying of the feeling of Harmony. T.ake the case of 
Poetry. The images must harmonize with the sentiments; 
the characters, besides being consistent with themselves, must 
bo placed in suitable scenes and situations ; the language must 
be intrinsically melodious, and also in keeping with the subject- 
matter. The composition has to be modified in submission to 
this all-pervading requirement. The tentatives may be numer¬ 
ous and protuacted, but the elements of success are now ap¬ 
parent. There should bo a command of language for selection. 
The feeling of harmony should be strong and delicate, and 
should be already embodied in numerous familiar examples. 
With abundant material and a decisive sense ofi the efi'ect, the 
execution is a series of trials, continued till the result fully 
accords with the sensibility of the artist. 

A humourist has in his mind a certain subject, as Knight 
Errantrj', and a certain feeling called humour, and with this feel¬ 
ing he possesses many instances of combinations for gratifying it. 
Out of the career of the Knight Errant, he singles out passages, 
susceptible of being combined into ludicrous images, as for 
example, the extravagances,of the pursuit; he heightens these, 
excludes any sobering or redeeming features, and also contrives 
situations for giving them in their most ludicrous form ; and at last 
produces a construction successfully appealing to the emotion that 
he starts with. . T . • 

15. Imagination will be found most characteristically 
exemplified in Fine Art Constructiveness. The principal 
elements of Imagination arc (ll Concreteness, (2) Origin¬ 
ality or Invention, and (d) the presence of an Emotion. 

(1) Imaginatidn has for its objects the concrete, the real or f 
the actual, as oppo.sed to abstractions and generalities, which i 
are the matter of science, and occasionally of the practical: 
arts. The full colouring of reality is supposed to enter into 
our imagination of a scene in nature, or of a transaction in 
history. To imagine the landing of Julius C’msar in Bi'itain, 
is to be impressed with the visible aspect of the scene, in the 
same way—although without the vividness, accuracy, or 
completeness—as an actual spectator would remember it. 
Sensation, Memory, Conception, Imagination, alike deal 
with the fulness of the actual world, as opposed to mere 
abstractions*. 

(2) Imagination farthelh points to some Originality, Novelty, 
Inventiveness, or Creativeness, on the part of the mind ima¬ 
gining, and is not a mere reproduction of previous forms. 

It ranks as a Constructive process, thus rising above both 
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momoity and conception. The name is occasionally used in 
the sense of Realizing a Description, or Conceiving what is 
represented to us through language; but this usage is unde¬ 
sirable, as confounding two very different operations, while 
the inferior exercise is sufficiently; denoted by other words. 
The prevailing* eniployment of the term Imagination, is to 
express originality; by a powerful imagination we mean a 
Vide compass of creative effort, as in the highdst froductions 
of poetry or the other Fine Arts. The word in its best appli¬ 
cation, is identical witlr Fine Art Constructivenc.ss, as will 
farther appear under the subsequent head, 
j (3) Imaginaiion is subject to some present emotion of the 
\ mind. This needs explanation. All constructions are for 
I some end, which must be a feeling in the last resort. A pump 
is constructed to gratify the feeling of thirst, and other wants, 
all resolvable into feelings. A geometrical diagram is in¬ 
tended to give some satisfaction immediate or remote. 

■ The feelings or emotions ruling the constructions of Ima- 
; gination are, first, the .Esthetic Emotions, or those of Fine 

■ A^. A construction that gratifies these is not included either 
in S cienc e or in Practice. The Paradise Lost is a work of 
Imagination ; Euclid’s Elements, and the Chinese Wall, are 
not works of Imagination. When a work of Utility is shaped, ^ 
decorated, or adorned, to gratify aesthetic sensibility, it com-1 

* bines Imagination with practical constrnctiveness. 

Secondly, Imagination Is allowed to be used for expressing 
the bias given by present emotions to the constructions for 
Truth, or for Utility, as when we distort facts through our 
fears, likings, antipathies, or our artistic feelings. The per¬ 
verting influence of the feelings, either in matters of know¬ 
ledge, pr in matters of practice, is often described as intruding 
Imagination into the province of Reason, although Reason itself 
must work for ends, and J^aese ends must centre in feelings. 
There are feelings that are the legitimate goal of the reason ; 
and there are others that are not legitimate; and to give way 
to these last (which are either sesthetic feelings, or in close 
alliance with them), is to fall under the sway of Imagination. 

The name Fanct, a corruption of phantasy (from the 
Qreek.phemtasia, which had nearly the moaning of ‘idea’ in 
modem times, as opposed to sensation and actuality), is applied 
to those creations that are farthest removed from nature, fact, 
or sober reality. The pictures of Fairy land, and the super¬ 
natural, are creatures of the fancy. The light, sportive vein 
olE Art, as contrasted with the thoughtful, grave, and serious, ^ 
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is called fanciful. ‘ Comus,’ as compared with ‘ Pafadise 
Lost,’ is a work of fancy. 

Idealiit, or the Ideal, is another name for Imagination, 
It notes more particularly the tendency to soar above the 
limits of the aetnal, and to combine scenes where our aspira¬ 
tions and desires may find gratification, if 6nly in idea; there 
being nothing to satisfy us in the world of reality. 


CHAPTEE V.* 

ABSTRACTION—THE ABSTRACT IDEA. 

NOMINALISM AND REALISM. 

1. The first stage.in Abstraction is to identify and 
compare a number of objects possessing similarity in 
diversity; as stars, mountains, horses, men, pleasures. 
Such objects constitute a Class. 

Until we have been struck with the resemblance of various 
things that also diScr, we do not make a beginning in abstrac¬ 
tion. Wo feel identity among the stars in spite of their 
i variety. There is something eujumon to the state named plea¬ 
sure, amid much di.sparity. The things thus identified make 
a class, and the Operation is called classifying. 

2. We are able to attend to the points of agreement 
jof resembling things, and to neglect the points of differ¬ 
ence ; as when we think of the light of the heavenly 
(bodies, or the roundness of round bodies. This power is 
named Abstraction. 

It is a fact that we can direct our attention, or our 
thoughts, to the points of agreement of bodies that agree. 
We can think of the light of the heavenly bodies, and make 
assertions, and draw inferences respecting it. So we can 
think of*the romidness of spherical bodies, and discard the 
consideration of their cblonr and size. In such an object as the 
full moon, we can concentrate our regards upon its luminous 

• The four preceding chapters complete the systematic view of the 
Intellect; the t^ee following embrace the leading controversies. 
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character, wherein it agrees with one class of objects; or upon 
its figure, wherein it agrees with another class of objects. We 
can think of the taste of a strawberry, either as agreeing with 
other tastes, or as agreeing with pleasures generally. 


In the case of concrete objects o;^ratin^ upon different senses, 
we can readily concentrate attention upon the properties of a 
single sense. Notwithstanding the solicitaticns of a plurality of 
senses at once, wo can bo absorbed with one; wo cafi bo all eye, 
although also affected with sounds, and all ear, although also 
affected with sights ; the mental attention may flew in one ex¬ 
clusive channel of sense. We may likewise, to some extent, give 
a dominant attention to the active or to the passive feelings of a 
sense. Thus, in*sight, we can be more engaged with the mus¬ 
cular tha?i with the optical elements, and vice versa; but -we 
cannot entirely separate the two. 

The special difficulty of abstraction occurs in the iiiJivisibla 
sensations of a sense ; every sound has a plurality of characters, 
intensity, volume, pitch, &c.; to those wo can* give a separate 
attention, only by the method described in the next jjaragraph. 


3. Ev'ery Concrete thing falls into as many classes as it 
has attributes; to refer it to one of these classes, and to 
think of the corresponding attribute, are one mental opera¬ 
tion. 


When a concrete thing before the view recalls others 
, agreeing in a certain point, our attention is awake upon that 
point ; when the moon recalls other luminous bodies, we are 
thinking of its light; when it recalls other round bodies, we 
are thinking of its roundness. The two operations are not 
different but identical. • 

I On this supposition, to abstract, or to think of a property 
jin the abstract, is to classify under some one head. To ab¬ 
stract the property of transparency from water, is to recall, at 
the instance of water, wiijjlow glass, crystal, air, &c.; to ab¬ 
stract its liquidity, is to recall milk, vinegar, melted bxitter, 
mercury, &c.; to abstract its weight is to bring it into com¬ 
parison with other kinds of gravitating matter. 

Hence abstraction does not properly consist in the mental 
separation of one property of a thing from the other jjroper- 
ties—as in thinking of the roundnoss of the moon apart from 
its luminosity and apparent dimensioi^ Such a separation is 
, impracticable; no one can think of a circle w'ithont colour 
and a definite size. All the purposes of the abstract idea are i 
served by conceiving a concrete thing in company with others | 
I'esembling it in the attribute in question; and by affirming j 
12 
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nothing, of the one concrete, but what is true of all those 
others. 

When we think of the moon in comparison with a circle 
drawn on paper, and make that the subject of a proposition, 
we affirm only what is common to these two things ; we re¬ 
frain from affirming colour, size, or position ; we confine our¬ 
selves to wljat is involved in the community of form. 

In abstract reasoning, therefore, we are not so much cn- 
gp,ged with any single thing, as with class of things. When 
we are discussing government, wo commonly have in view a 
number of governments, alternately tbonghtof; if we notice 
in any one government a certain feature. Wo run over the 
rest in our mind, to see if the same featnro is present in all. 
There is no such thing a.s an idea of governnjcnt in the ab¬ 
stract ; there is only possible a comparison of governments in 
the concrete; the abstraction is the likeness or commnnity of 
the individuals. To bo a good abstract reasoner, one should 
posse.ss an ample range of concrete instances. 

4. There, are various cases, where we seem to approach 
to a pure'Abstract Idea. 

,• (1) In some instances, wo can perform a material separfi- 

^tion of one property from others. Tims the sweetness of Avinc 
depends upon its sugar; the stimulating property is duo to 
alcohol; the bouquet to a certain other. Now, all these elc- 
. ments can bo presented in separation. This, however, is not 
abstraction; every one of the substances is a concrete thing, 
having many other pi'opcrties besides the one noted. Sugar 
is not mere sweetness; nor is alcohol a stimulant in the 
abstract. 

t (2) In the Lineal Uiagrams of Geometry, the substance is 
I attenuated to a hare form; solidity is absent, and no more 
colour is left than is necessary to «the outline of the figure. 
Still, tlio object is concrete. Tlie colour of the line is essential 
to its purpose; and there is a definite size. When studying 
the circle from a diagram, Ave must take heed of affirm¬ 
ing anything that is not common to other round things. 
One way of observing the precaution is to keep before the 
view a jfiurality of round objects, difiering in colour and in 
size; each is then checked by the other.s. It is the prin¬ 
ciple of sound generalization to affirm notliing of a class but 
what is true of all its recognized members. 

There may be indistinctness, or a want of vividness, in our 
conceptions of concrete things; we may fail in realizing the 
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richness of colouring and the minute tracery of an object; we 
may think of the form under a dim, hazy colour, far below 
the original; still this is not abstraction; the colour and the 
form are not divorced in the mind. 

(3) The VQi’bal expression of -^'hat js common to a class 
; appears to give a separate existence to the generality. Tlie 
• description, ‘ A line is length without breadclu’ m§,y be called 
an abstract idea of a line. Still, the moaning of the words 
‘length’ and ‘breadth*'is inconceivable, without the aid of 
individual concrete things possessing length and breadth. 
Length is a nayc for one or more things agreeing in the pro¬ 
perty so galled; and the property is nothing but this agree¬ 
ment. When, theref ore, an abstraction is defined by a verbal 
reference to other abstractions, the effect is to trsinsfer the 
attention from one class of concrete tilings to some other 
classes of concrete things. ‘ A triangle is a iigurc bounded by 
three right lines,’ directs ns to contemplate the concretes 
implied under ‘boundary,’ under ‘three,’ and under ‘right 
line.’ 

After arriving attho verbal definition, we are able to reason 
of a class by reference to a slngh individual. AVhen told 
that ‘ aline is length without breadth,’ w'o arc cautioned against 
viewing the line before us, in a diagram, under any other view 
but its length. A certain width is necessary to our seeing or 
conceiving the line, but we take wariiiug from the definition 
not to affirm or iiielude any proposition as to width. We con¬ 
tract a habitual precaution on this head, which enables us to 
work correctly upon one specimen, instead of needing the 
check of various differing specimens. Thus* while nothing 
can dispense with the presence of a concrete example, it is 
possible to work without a plurality of examples; ard what 
enables us to do so is the restraint imposed by the verbal de¬ 
finition. 

, 5. The only generality possessing separate existence is 

' the Name; and the proper force of a general name is to 
signify agreement among the concrete things denoted 
by it. 

When a certain number of things affects the fnind with 
similarity in difference, it is of importance to make the fact 
known; which is done by the use of a common name. The 
things called fires have a community of effect, and the appli¬ 
cation of one word to all, shows that to be the case; and ^ 
shows nothing else. Every name that we find applied to a 
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plurality of otjecta is a declaration of agreement (in a given 
manner) among sucli objects; man, horse, river, jnst. ^ To 
j this view of the nature of general, or abstract ideas, is given 
the designation ‘ Nominalism.’ 

6. Genei'al Ideas, separated from partietdars, have no 
counterpart Reality (as implied in Realism), and no Men- ^ 
tal existence (as aHirmed in Conceptualism). 

Because wo have .a name ‘ round,’ or ‘ circle,' signifying 
that certain things impress us alike, although also differing, it 
does not follow that there exists in nature a thing, of pure 
roundness, with no other property conjoined a cirflo, of no 
material, no colour, and no .size. All nature’s circles arc circles 
in the concreU', each one emhodi<!d along with other material 
attributes; a (jortairi colonr and size being inseparable from 
the form. This is the denial of Realism. 

Neither can we have even a mental Conception of any pro¬ 
perty abstracted from all others; we cannot conceive a circle, 
<!xcept of some colour and some size; we cannot conceive jus¬ 
tice, except by thinking of just atstions. 

7. There is a strong tendency in the mind to ascrilu! 

‘ separate existenc*'. to abstractions; tlie motive resides in 
■ the Feelings, and i.s favoured hy the operation of Language. 

The ascribing of separate existence to abstractions is seen 
more particularly in early philosophy ; as in the Indeterminate 
of Anaximander, the Numbers of Pythagoras, the One and the 
Absolute of the. Bleates, the Nous or Mind of Anaxagoras— 
offered as the' primal source, or first cause of all existing 
things. To account in some way or otlier for all that we see 
around us, has been an intense craving of mankind ; and ono 
mode of satisfying it is to construct fictitious agencies, such as 
those above named. 

The facility that language affords to Realism depends on 
the circumstance that we are apt to expect every word to have 
a thing corresponding. , What is true of concrete names, as 
Sun, Earth, England, wo suppose to be true of general names, 
as space, heat, attraction; we naturally regard these as some¬ 
thing more than mere comparisons of particulars. 

Time is a pure abstoaction; it has no existence except in 
concrete duration. Things enduring are what we know; until 
we have become aware of a certain number of these, we have 
no notion of time. Yet, owing to the sublime effect produced 
by the things that have great duration, we contract an asso- 
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ciatum with the name for this property in general, and speak 
of Time as if it were a real and separate existence. 

The ejQstence of a supposed External and Independent 
material world, is the crownmg instance of an abstraction con- 
veited into a separate entity. (For an account of the contro¬ 
versy of Nomiti^ism and Realism* see A.) 


CHAPTHli VI. 

THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE. 

EXPERIENCE AND INTUITION. 

. 1. The question has been raised, with reference' to a 
certain small and select portion of our knowledge, whether 
it is derived from E.xperience like the larger portion, or 
whether it is Intuitive. 

While the great mass of our knciwlcdgo is obviously at- 
tiiined in the course of our cxpei-ienco of the world, it is con¬ 
tended by some philosophers that certain elements exist in the 
mind at birth; as, for example, our ideas of Space, Tinic, and 
Cause; the Axioms of Matheniatics; the distinction of right 
aiid wjpng; the ideas of Qod and Innhprtality.. 

These inborn elements have received many other names; 
as Innate ideas. Instinctive truths, notions anS truths a priori, J 
Firvst PnnciploR, Common Sense, primary Beliefs, Transcen-| 
dental notions and truths, truths of the Reason. * 

2. It is considered that the assigning of a purely! 
mental origin to certain ideas, both accounts for what is j 
otherwise inexplicable, and confers an Authority, higher | 
than experience, upon some important principles, specula-/ 
tive and practical. 

■ There are certain peculiarities, it is maintained, belonging 
to such notions and principles as those above spdbified, that 
mere experience and acquisition canilbt account for. . 

Again, the ante-natal origin of an idea is believed to gfive 
it a character of certainty, authority, dignity, such as cannot 
^ be affirmed of anything obtained in the course of experience^ 
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Thus Kaut, ia remarking' on the notion of Cause, said tlie 
aUOStiOU respecting it uus,—‘Wliethor this notion were ex- 

coffltatecl W the mind a pmn', md this possessed aaintrmsh 

indopendont of ad expemaGO, ai/d cmsogsmtlj n moro 
extensive aii^UcahilUy^ 0210 not Jiniitod merely to objCCitJ ot 
actual experience.’ A^supel-ior and more coimnanding Bweep 
is thus accorded to tlie notions originating in the mitid. 

3. In mSre t.^plicit terms, the characters ascribed to 
the Intuitive or Innate principles, \v,hei'chy they transcend, 
or rise above, other princii>les, are tnaiidy these two— 

[Necessity and Univf.ksaeitv. 

The necessary, or wliat must be true, is opposed to the 
ccniiingonl, winch may or may not be true. Th;it the whole i.s 
greater than its part, and that every ell'ect mu.st have a cause, 
are said to be necessiiry ; tlmt unsupported bodies fall to the 
S ground is contingent, the fact might have been otherwise, 
j Universality follows ueeessity ; what must be true cannot 
[but be universally true. 

4. The first objection to tlio doctrine of Innate ideas 
i and principles, is tliat it presumes on the linality of some 

one Analysis of the Mind. 

Nothing is to bo hold innate that can he shown to arise 
from experience and education. Language is not innate ; we 
can account for any one’s power of speech by instruction, fol¬ 
lowing upon the articulate eapaeity, the scn.se of hearing, and 
the admitted powers of the intellect. 

To affirm tliatdho notioms ol' Space and Time are intuitive, 

^ is to affirm that by uo possibility shall mental philosophers 
^ , ever be able to account for them by the operation of our per¬ 
ceptive faculties. Now, idtbough the analysis of the mind at 
‘^'any one time should not bo able to e.vplain tlte rise of these 
^ notions, we are not, for that reason,'justified in saying that 
j they are never to be explained. 

wC-Ait* Although, strictly speaking, we arc not entitled to call 
„|-any notion ultimate, and uudcrivable, any more than chemists 
arc entitled to call a substance absolutely simple, yet there arc 
■ certain appearances indicating that a fact, whether material 
mental,‘is either simple or the reverse. The so-called 
^isnelementary bodies,—oxy ij’eu, nitrogen, carbon, and the metals, 
probably simple, because none of the powerful decompos- 
agencies now possessed have been able to decompose 
■■tjiem. A newly-discovered saline body or crystal would be • 

■-uVt, , 
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considered compound, because sucb bodies are susceptible of 
decomposition. 

So in the Mind, it is not probable that -we shall ever be 
able to analyze the sensation of Colour; it is an effect arising 
on the presentation of what is called a visible body, and is not 
resolvable into* any other effect. In lili;p manner, the feeling 
of Resistance, or Expended Energy, has all the appearance of 
• being a simple fact or experience of the mind? Jti enters into 
many mental states, but we cannot show that any other men¬ 
tal state enters into it. ' On the other h<‘)nd, there are good 
reasons for thinking that our notion or idea, of a pebble is a 
compound, beiii" made up of resistance, touch, visible form, 
and visihie colour; we can identify the presence of all these 
elements in the notion, which is the only proof we have of its' 
being a complex and not a simple notion. 

The question then is, may not our notion of Space, or Ex¬ 
tension, be derived from the Muscular feelings or Sensations, 
co-OTerating with the Intellectual powers ? Can wo identify 
all That there is in the notion with these elements of sensible 
experience, intellectually combined ? Is the analysis of Space 
given in previous chapters (pp. 26, 46, 63), sufficient to ac¬ 
count for it ? If not, what element is there that cannot be 
identified with Musculai- feeling, and Sensation, under the 
intellectual properties of Diftbrcnco, Agreement and Ileten- 
tiveness ? It is now allowed, (by Hamilton, for example,) 
that we have an empirical knowledge of extension ; why may 
not this be the whole ? 

In the final appefd, the sufficiency of an analysis rests upon 
each person’s feelings of identity, or diilereiTcp, in comparing 
the thing to be analyzed with the element.? affirmed to enter 
into it. If any man is conscious that his notion of Space con¬ 
tains nothing but what is supplied by muscular and sensible 
experience, operated on by the intellect, he has all the evi¬ 
dence that the case admii^ of. 

Even granting that our present analysis of Space is unable 
to resolve it into elements of post-natal experience, we are 
not, therefore, to hold the matter closed for ever. The power 
of analysis is progressive ; and the most that any one is en¬ 
titled to say, is, that, as yet. Space has not been resolved— 
that it contains an element that is unique, and nof identified 
with any mode of consciousness gained in our experience of 
the world., 

The notion of Time, in the same way, may be held as 
cither resolvable into muscular and sensible impressions. 
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associated and generalized, or as not so resolvable at present. 
Bat no one is entitled to affirm it as absolutely simple and 
underived, or that Analysis has reached the last term, in re¬ 
spect of this notion! 

In point of fact, the analysis of the feeling of Time seems 
the easiest of all. Every muscular feeling, sensation, and 
emotion, is different according to the degi'ee of its endurance; , 
we discrimi&ate^ the greater from the less persistence of any 
state of consciousness. This disciiminated persistence is the 
attribute of Time. We usually measure Time by some mode 
of our muscular sensibility, as motion; but we may measure 
it upon any kind of consciousness ; we being differently 
affected by the unequal continuance of every mental condition., 

5. The e.xistence of Innate ideas has an Improbability 
corresponding to the amount of our dependence on experi¬ 
ence for our kuowletlge. 

The unquestionable rule being that our knowledge is 
gained through Moveraont and Sense (Intellectual functions 
co-operating), the burden lies with the advocate of innate 
truth to make good any exceptions to the I'ule. 

The difficulties in the way of such an attempt arc formi¬ 
dable. We cannot interrogate the new-born child; we have no 
means of testing its knowledge, until a large store of ideas 
has been acquired. It is different with the powers of action ; 
we can see that a child is able to suck at birth, and to perfom 
various movements and gesticulations. But there is no evi¬ 
dence that it possesses any kind of knowledge or ideas. 

, 6. On the tlieoiy of Nominalism, innate general ideas 

\would involve innate particulars. 

• 2.' If an abstraction, or generality, be nothing but a host of 
particulars identified and comparcd,ttho abstraction is nothing 
^ without the particulars, i Space has meaning in reference to 
-extended things, and to nothing besides.'v If we are born with 
a pre-existing idea of space, we must have pre-existing ideas 
of concrete extended objects, which we compare and classify 
as extended. But the same objects would also be susceptible 
of classiflipations according to other properties, as colour, so 
that we should also po^ess innate ideas of colour. 

7. The characteristic of Necessity, rightly understood, 
does not point to an Innate origin. 

A proper necessary truth is one where the subject implies^ 
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^he "predicate; it is a trath of Implication. What is called 
the Law of Identity—whatever is, is, A is A—is given as an 
example of a necessary truth. That a thing is what it is, we 
may pronounce necessary in the highest sense; we cannot 
without self-contradiction, say otherwise. Now, there is no 
apparent reaseJn why our ordinary facukies would fail to teach 
us this necessity, or why thpre must be innate forms provided 
expressly for the purpose. The difficulty wo*uld*be to avoid 
recognizing such a necessity. Were it admissible that a thing 
<;onld both be and not be, our faculties would be stultified and 
rendered nugatory. That we should abide by a declaration 
once made, is indispensable to all understanding between man 
and man? The law of necessity, in this sense, is not a law of 
things, but an unavoidable aeeompaniraent of the use of 
speech. To deny it, is intellectual suicide. 

Another so-called necessary truth is the Ijaw of Contradic¬ 
tion. A thing cannot both bo and not bo. This is merely the 
law of Identity in another form. For example, if it be' 
affirmed, ‘ This room is hot; ’ the inference is necessary tliat it is 
not cold. Such an inference, however, according to the prin¬ 
ciple of Relativity, is no new fact; it is the same fact stated 
from the other side; hot and not-cold express the same thing. 
There is no march of information in these necessary truths; 
the necessity lies in a thing being exactly, what it is; in an 
affirmation being still true, although perhaps difl’erently ex¬ 
pressed, or looked at from another side. 

Again, when we say ‘ all men are mortal,’ the inference is 
necessary, that one man, in particular, or some men, are mor¬ 
tal. The necessity lies in the fact that the iaference merely 
repeats the proposition, only not to the same extent. ‘All 
men’ is an abbreviation for, this man, the other, and the 
other; and when we apply the proposition, ‘ all men are mor¬ 
tal’ to the case of this man, wo do nothing but abide by our 
affirmation. When wo have maintained a principle in one 
shape, we are understood to be ready to Tnaintn.in it in any 
other equivalent shape—to be consistent with oui'selves. 
This we should be equally inclined to, on any supposition as 
as to the origin of our ideas. 

These necessary truths have, from their very n8,turo, the 
highest possible ‘ Universality.’ That,* whatever is, is ; ’ that 
‘ if aU matter gravitate, some matter gravitates,’—arertrue at 
all times and places, on ,the same grounds as they are true 
now. The obligation of consistency cannot be dispensed with 
at any conceivable place, or any conceivable time. If natano 
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'' luia omitted to supply the supposed innate tendency to reoog- 
-''nize such Universality, we should still recognize it, from a 
feeling of the utter helplessness that its denM would plunge 
us into. 

There is, besides, in the active tendency of the mind, a 
strong disposition to esttend to all places and times whatever 
is true in the present (see Belief). So powerful, indeed, is 
this impulse, that it constantly leads us too far, and needs to 
be checked and reduced within limits. We arc induced to 
generalize to the utmost whatever wo find in our limited 
experience; we believe that our present feelings will always 
continue. Instead of requiring an intuitive reparation to 
bring us up to the mark of Universality, wo are constantly 
urged, through the operation of our active tendencies, to 
over-universality; and it would have been weU for us to have 
been endowed with some innate caution in this respect. 

8. The concessions inado by the supporters of Innate 
Principles are almost fatal to tlie evidence of these prin¬ 
ciples, and to their value as authority. 

It is allowed that experience is the occasion of our being 
conscious of our intuitive knowledge. We have no idea of 
Space, till we encounter extended things, nor of time, till we 
experience continuing or successive things. The innate element 
is always found in tho embrace of an element of sense-per-' 
ception. This circumstance casts tho greatest uncertainty upon 
the whole speculation. It is sciircely iiossible to say how much 
is due to experience, and how much to intuition. May not 
the exactness, the purity, the certainty of an innate principle 
be impaired by' its alliance with the inferior element of actual 
sensation ? 

9. Ill the present position of the controver.sy in ques¬ 
tion, the chief alleged Innate (sQpculative) Principles are 
the Axioms of Mathematics, and the Law of Causation. 

The axioms of Mathematics have been variously stated. 
There are good reasons for regarding as axioms, in the proper 
sense of the word, these two. ‘Things equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another; ’ and ‘ The sums of equals 
are equal.^ It may be maintained that on these two axioms, 
together with the definitions, the whole fabric of mathematics 
can be raised. 

Neither of these two axioms is necessary, in the sense of 
Implication. When wo affinn that ‘things equal to the 
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same ihing are equal to one another,’ -we do not affirm an 
identical proposition; the subject is not involved in the pre¬ 
dicate. Equality is properly defined as immediate coincidence 
(things that, being applied to one another, coincide, are equal). 
Now, the axiom affirms mediate coincidence, or coincidence 
through some tiiird thing ; and howevqr obvious wo may 
suppose the truth affiimed, it is not an identical proposition; 
it connects together two facts, differing not in ian^pnage only, 
but in natm’e; it declares mediate coincidence to be as good 
as immediate coincidence; that where we cannot Ining two 
things together for direct comparison, wo may presume them 
to be equal, if they can be indirectly compared with some 
third thingf. There would be no self-contradiction in denying 
this axiom. 

The same lino of observation is applicable to the second 
axiom; ‘ the sums of equals are equal.’ It is not an identical 
proposition ; it joins together two distinct properties—equality 
(by coincidence) and equality by the medium of the sum of 
equalities. 

Neither of these axioms is intuitive, any more than neces¬ 
sary. They both flow from our actual experience; they are 
abundantly confirmed by rei)eated trials; and would, to all 
appearance, be as strongly believed as they are, by virtue of 
the extent and variety of the confirmations of them. Such is 
the view' taken by those that impugn innate principles, and con¬ 
tend for the origin, in experience, of all our ideas whatsoever. 

Some of the axioms of Euclid are necessary, in the strict 
sense. ‘ Things that, being ap}jlied to one another, coincide, 
are equal,’ is not an axiom, but a definitioir-pnamely, the 
definition of equality. ‘ The whole is greater than its part,’ is 
a corollary from a definition, the definition of whole and 
part; from the very nature of whole and part, the ’.vhelc 
must be greater than any one part. This is a necessary, 
because an identical, propdfeition. ‘ That two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space,’ (Kant’s stock instance) is, in I’eality, 
a corollary from the definition of straight lines, and is therefore 
necessary indeed, but is an implicated ’ or identical statement. 
To contradict it, is to contradict the very definition. 

That every Effect not only has, but must have, a Cause, is 
alleged to be a truth at once necessary and intuitive. Ex¬ 
perience, it is said, cannot show tha# every chango^has a 
cause, still less that it must have a cause. 

As the word ‘effect’ is a correlative term, implying a 
cause, we must substitute the word ‘ event,’ in order to 
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represent the question fairly; ‘Every event must be pre- 
coded by some other event,’ ■would then be the statement of 
the law. This assertion is obviously not necessary in the 
sense of Implication; it is not an identical proposition; the 
opposite is not self-contradictory. It has all the appearance 
of an induction from' facts. 

The upholders of the innate origin of Causation refer to 
anotlu'r ctiter'ion of the necessary and the intuitive—iAe in-- 
conceivdbiUty of the opponiie. They contend that we cannot 
conceive an absolute beginning; we are obliged to think of 
every event as growing out c>f some previous event. Conse¬ 
quently, they say, there ctinnot be a creiition^,out of nothing. 

As an .assertion of fact, this is easily met by denwl. There 
, is nothing to prevout us from conceiving an isolated event. 
Any difficnity that wc might have, in conceiving something to 
arise out of nothing, is due to our experienco being all the 
other w.'iy. The more we arc instructed in the foots of the 
world, the more are wo made aw.are that every event is 
chained to some otljer event; this bcigots in us a habit of 
conceiving events as so enchained; if it were not for this habit, 
there would be no serious obstacle to our conceiving the 
opposite state of things. (Eor the historical view of the 
opinions on tho subject of this chapter, see Art'ENUiX 13._j 


CIIAPTEK VIT. 

OF EXTEENAL PEECEPTIOX. 

1. The relation.s of the Mind.to the External, Material, 
or Extended World, give rise to two distinct, althougli 
connected questions—the Theory of Vision, and the Per¬ 
ception of the External and Material World. 

Logically, as well as historically, these questions are con¬ 
nected ; in both of them, Berkeley endeavoured to subvert 
what had been the received opinions up to his time. 

THEORY OF VISION. 

2. Berkeley’s Theory of Vision professes to account 
for our perceiving Distojice by sight. One explanation 
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(refers* the perception to Instinct, the other to Experience, 
or education. 

The instinctive theory'prevailed before Berkeley; the 
other view wa.s introduced by him, and has been generally, 
though not universally, received by*sciei\tific men. 

• We find oarselve.s able, as far back as we can remember, 
#to perceive by'sight the comparative distances of objects, and 
to assign their real magnitudes; whence it would seem that 
the perception comes to*us by nature, and not by education. 
In opposition to such an inference, Berkeley held tiiat Distance 
is not seen, but felt by touch, and that we learn to connect 
our tactiU^ experiences with the accompanying visible signs. 
In the same way we judge, by the eye, of the real magnitudes 
of things, after we have both seen and handled them. 

Berkeley’s arguments wore greatly enfeebled by the im¬ 
perfect views prevailing in his time, regarding our active or 
muscular sensibility. We shall, in the following summary, 
pre^nt tlie full force of the arguments as they stand now. 

3. The native sensibility of the eye includes (1) Light 
and Colour, and their various shades, (2) Visible Figure, 
and Visible (or retinal) Magnitude. 

The optical sensibility of the eye is for light and colour. 
The muscular sensibility is for visible forms and visible mag¬ 
nitudes, and their degrees. It is interesting to note that the 
judgment of visible size is the most delicate and accurate of 
all the judgments of the mind. Every accurate standard of 
comparison is in the last resort an appeal to viable magnitude, 
as the balance, the thermometer, &c. * 

Visible magnitude corresponds to the extent of the imago 
upon the retina, and hence is called, by Wheatstone, Retinal 
magnitude. 

4. The visible appearances or signs connected with 
variation of distance from the eye are these: (1.) The feel¬ 
ing of muscular tension in the interior of the eye-ball. 
(2) The feeling of convergence or divergence of the two 
eyes. (3) The varying dissimilarity of the pictures ])rc- 
sented to the two eyes. (4) The greater clearness of near 
objects, and the haziness of distant. ^ (5) The variation of 
retinal magnitude. 

(1) It has been seen (^Sight) that to adjust the eye to a 
,near object (a few inches), there is a muscular strain in the 
eye-ball. 
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(2) Another sign of nearness is the convergence cf the 

\ t.wo eyes, -wlaicTi is relaxed more and more as the object I'a re¬ 
moved ; at great distances the eyes being parallel. 

(3) For near distances, the pictures seen by the two eyes 
: ar« dissimilar; as the distance inereases, they are less so, and 

at great distances they are exactly similar. Such identity is, 
therefore, sign of groat distance. 

(4) Incidental to distance, when very great, is a certain 
haziness, which is so far a constant fact, that painters make 
use of it in their perspective. 

(5) When an object retreats from the eye, its visible or 
retinal magnitude steadily diminishes, and we are very sonsi- 

♦tive to this diminution. If one human figure is seen at six 
feet distance, and anotlier at twelve, iiearly behind the first; 
the one has four times the retinal magnitude of the other; 
and this disparity strikes the mind more forcibly, perhaps, 
than all the other signs put together. 

5. The meaning, or import, of Distance, is something 
beyond the experience of the eye. 

The meaning of distance may be illnstrated thus. If a 
ball is held bei'orc the eyes, first at six inclK;s, and then at 
twelve, the optical changes will bo as above described. But 
conjoined with visible changes is a definite movement of the 
arm, of which we arc conscious. This introduces a new sen¬ 
sibility into tlie case ; and when wo say that the ball has been 
removed to the greater distance, one (and the more important) 
meaning of the tiict is, that the band and arm would have to 
be moved to cai’ry it to its new position, or to touch it there. 

Such is an example of the meaning of distance for near 
objects. Another measure is introduced for distant objects. 
To compare six feet with twelve feet, we must move the 
whole body in locomotion, and estimate, from our muscular 
sensibility, the dillerenco between one locomotive exercise 
and another. To come np to one object, we move two paces, 

I to another four, and so on. To change one visible appear- 
*\ance, or retinal magnitude, to another, we put forth a definite 
Ilooomotion, which is not merely our measure or estimate 
practically of the interval between the two appearances, but 
fcho sole nuianiny or import of distance. If any one denies 
this, let him say what meaning is left, if all tliat is signified 
by locomotion of the whole body, or any part of it, be wholly 
withdrawn. 

But if Distance has no meaning apart from the move- 
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ments of other organs than the eye, the question then is, has 
nature gifted us at birth with the power of learning through 
one sense the experience of another sense ? Do we smell 
sounds, or hear touches, oi* taste colours ? Such conjunctions 
may not bo iippossible, but they are unusual; and the 
burden of proof lies upon the aflirraer. 

• 6. The experience of early infancy and cliildhood is 

incessantly forming the Associations between the visible 
signs of distance and Ihe movements that constitute the 
meaning of distance (together with real magnitude). 

The infant ij-, the nurse’s arms is perpetually experiencing 
the visibld changes consequent on its being carried about; and 
as soon as it is aware of the fact of its being moved or carried* 
(an unavoidable muscular consciousness), it connects this 
experience with the startling changes of visible magnitude in 
the things before its eyes. The visible appoaranco of the 
wall of a room is doubled, tripled, or quadrupled, while the 
child is carried from one end of the room to another. There 
would be no possibility of avoiding the association of the 
two facts. After a time, the momentary visible magnitude of 
the familiar wall would bo eoimectecl with the amount of 
locomotion necessary to increase the magnitude to its maximum, 
or reduce it to its minimum ; which would bo a perception of 
distance begun. When the child attains to its own powers of 
locomotion, experiments are greatly increased in number and 
in variety; in a single day, tho child might cross a room 
several scores of times, a7id every time the optical change.s 
would bo felt in connexion with its movements. A few 
weclcs or months of this experience could not but engrain a 
vast number of associations of visible change with degre^es of 
locomotion. Tho child would at the same time be handling 
things, taking their measi^es with the arms; walking round 
tables and chairs, estimating their real magnitudes by experi¬ 
mental muscular exertions, and connecting these real magni¬ 
tudes with optical adjustments and changes. There are tlius 
abundant opportunities of attaining the required connexions 
of real distances and real sizes with visible signs; every 
instant of the active life of the child is furnishing additional 
confirmations; and the final result^s likely to tie a firm 
and indissoluble alliance between visible signs and the multi¬ 
farious locomotive and other experience accompanying them. 

7. According to the experiments of Wheatstone, the 
order of dependence among our visual perceptions is as 
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'i follows :—The Inclination of the Axes of the eyes, in com- 
i pany with a given Retinal picture, suggests the magnitude 
I fird; and from the true magnitude thus known and the 
* retinal magnitude, we infer the distance. 

It was the prevalent opinion, that the feelihg of the degree 
of convergence of the axes at once suggests distance; and that 
the distarCe thus suggested^ taken .along with the visible or 
retinal magnitude, gives the true m.agnitudo. Wheatstone, on 
the conti-ary, concludes from his experiments that the first 
/suggestion made is real magnitude (as experienced by touch 
' and locomotion), .and that, by combining this with the visible 
' magnitude, the suggestion of distance follows, i'i. block of 
•fetone is first judged to be, in size, .a foot in the side; we then 
know from its vidhle or retinal size, whether the distance bo 
ten feet, or fifty; thei’e being, as already remarked, no more 
delicate means of discrimination than by differences of retinal 
size. 

These experiments are important, as showing th.at Distance 
is not even tlie first inference, but the last, and implicates with 
it a prior inference of true Magnitude; all which increases the 
difficulty of supposing the perception of distonoe to be in¬ 
stinctive. 

8. The perception of Distance is farther illustrated by 
the Stereoscope. 

This great invention of Wheatstone’s has given an impetus 
to the study of what is termed Binocular vision, or the con¬ 
currence of th'o two eyes in the single picture. The con¬ 
nexion of solid ejfect, —in other words, the perception of du- 
tance ,—with double vision, is rendered very striking. It is 
shown, that the dissimiLarity of the two pictures is a sign of 
distance, bound up in inseparable g-ssociation with the fact. 

To aceonnt for our seeing an object single with two eyes, 
the following considerations are offered. 

(1) The picture of the object is received by one eye; the 
other merely extending its compass, and giving the dissimi¬ 
larity of aspect that is a sign of the distance. It is a mistake 
in fact, to suppose that each eye sees a full and entire picture, 
independent of the ot^er; one eye takes the lead and receives 
the picture, the other supplying the additions. Supposing the 
right eye to be the leader, if we shut that eye, the picture 
will he observed to shift its ground to the right; in fact, an 
entirely new picture is now formed by the left eye alone,—.-a 
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picture that is never allowed to be formed when both eyes are 
open. It is as in Touch, where we may employ both hands, 
but we attend chiefly to one, using the other as an extension 
of the contact. 

(2) Bquallj* pertinent is the consideration that, in vision, 
what the mind conceives is, not the optical effect actually 
•presented at the moment, but a compound or actmn^lated effect, 
the result of all our past experience of vision in connexion 
with the various movements that enable its to estimate real 
size and distance. As in reading, our mental picture is not 
confined to .a visible word, but involves the feeling of articala- 
tion and the melody on the ear, together with the suggested 
meanings,—so, in vision, the mind supplies far more than the* 
sense receives. In looking tat an extended prospect, we see 
distinctly only the part in the lino of the eye ; all the rest is 
to the vision indistinct and vague. Nevertheless, the mind 
supplies from memory a clear picture of the other parts. 
Also, in looking down a vista, the adjustment of the eyes per¬ 
mits only one portion to be clearly seen, the rest being neces¬ 
sarily confused; but the mind easily gives the correct picture 
throughout, so that the indistinctness demonstrably attaching 
to the optical image does not cloud the mental perception. 

9. It is admitted by the opponents of Berkeley, that 
the instinctive perception must be aided by certain acquire¬ 
ments or associations. 

The concession is made that, ‘ although the cyo possessed 
the most perfect power of perceiving distaivce, it could not 
possihhj convey an idea of the amount of walklnj necessary to 
pass over it.' This, as Mr. J. S. Mill remarks, is to surrender 
the whole question. The author of the remark parrirjs the 
conclusion, by saying that there is no more in it than the 
difference between hearing musical tones and the power of 
distinguishing them accuratclJ^ But the perception of any 
quality must involve the perception of its degree; we could 
not bo said to perceive weight, unless we could distinguish 
between a greater and a less; very nice shades of difference 
might not be felt without education; but not to feel any 
amount of difference is not to feel at all. The loose remark 
is made, ‘ we .first roughly estimate the difference by the eye-— 
this we correct by measurement.’ But a rough estimate is 
still an estimate of more or loss, a sense of difference. 

. The question still returns, What is the meaning or import 
of Distance ? One meaning of vital importance practically, 

13 
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is the greater or less locomotion or other moToment required 
//j iravpm it. Subtract that meaning, wbhb is said bj all 
«»■! moani^ reman*? £5.67 

two coutondiug pnviics agree txpon ihlSf it IS VSltl CO ^£VO the 
question. Nevertheless, we shall now presoijt a summary of 
the chief arguments bn the side of instinctive perception. 

10. r.-frlniperceiving distance, we are not conscious of 
tactual feelings or locomotive reminiscences; what we sec is ; 
a visible quality, and nothing more. 

If distance is merely the suggestion of touch, &c., wo ought to 
be <3onscious of a tactile state, a state of locomotive, or other mus¬ 
cular, effort. It is denied that we have any stch coqseiousne.ss. 
We never, it is said, sec resistance or hardness, which are the 
real tactile qualities. 

The supporters of Berkeley meet this allegation by saying, 
that WG arc conseious of associated qualities in being conscious of 
distance. Even as to the more strictly tactile properties of resist¬ 
ance and hardness, we are distinctly conscious of these in looking 
at a stone wall; wo do not see them iu the eye, but their visible 
signs so strongly suggest them, that they arc inseparable from the 
act of vision. 

Mr. Mill, remarking on his own experience, says, that in judg¬ 
ing the distance of an object, the idea suggested to his mind ‘ is 
commonly that of the hmgth of time, or the quantity of motion, 
that would be requisite for reaching to the objfjct if near, or 
walking up to it if at a distance.’ 

It thus appears that opposite allegations can be made as to the 
interpretation of mdividual consciousness, which renders this 
ai’gument indecisive on either side; as in all assertions referring 
to the subjective world, each one must judge for themselves. 

11. n.—Tho early experience or education of children is 
inadequate to produce the requisite strength of association. 

It is affirmed that the opportunities arc wanting for uniting 
the visual signs with the tactual and other effects ; that the con¬ 
stant association requisites docs not* take jilaco; that tho visible 
experience is sufficiently frequent, but the tactual and locomotive 
experience rare. ‘ Wc see a house at tho distance of forty yards, 
a mountain at ten miles ; but how often do we estimate the dis¬ 
tance by any other sense ?' For every separate adjustment of the 
eye, corresponding to all grades of distance, we ought to have 
made innumerable experiments of touch or locomotion. 

But to all this it is replied, first, that the infant is making tho 
experimental connexions as often as it is moved from place to 
place, no matter how. And, secondly, it being admitted that wo 
originally see distance only in the ‘ rough,’ and without discrimi¬ 
nation of degree, and have to learn by experience all the separate 
stages, it seems no great additional demand on our education to 
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acquire the rough estimate as well, implying as it does so much 
less than the numerous associations that distinguish degrees. 

It is farther urged against the doctrine of acquirement, that 
the associated things should he able to reproduce one another re¬ 
ciprocally. Tactual and locomotive perceptions ought to suggest 
their visual signs* as efficiently as the inverse operation; that is, 
in putting forth our hand in the dark to touch, a thing, there 
pught to dash upon us the visible remembrance it# distance; 
which, it is alleged, is not the case. So, walking a few stops in 
the dark should give us th% visual sensations corresponding to the 
interval passed over. 

It may be replied, that we have in both cases a visual estimate 
of distance, just m accurate as our estimate of movement or loco¬ 
motion from visilne signs. When we walk six paces in the dark, 
retreating from a wall, we can then, and do, think of the visual 
distance of the wall at six yards; every pace that we take sug¬ 
gests the retreating figure of the wall; and if our estimate is not 
perfectly accurate, neither is our estimate of real distance, judged 
by its signs, always accurate. 

12. III.—Observations made upon persons born blind, and 
after a lapse of years made to see, are affirmed to be in favour 
of tbe instinctive origin of the perceptions. 

The first and best known of these c.asos, a youth couched by 
Chesoldeii {I’hil, Trane. 1728), has, until lately, been considered 
as confirmatory of Berkeley’s (loctrine. But the recent opponents 
of Berkeley have endeavoured to give it a diirorcnt turn, as well 
as to explain the other cases in their view. It is admitted, how¬ 
ever, that the observers were not sufficiently aware of the points 
to be noted in order to settle this question. Two patients are 
quoted by Mr: Bailey, who could distinguish by the unassisted eye 
whether an object was brought nearer or carried, farther from 
them. But in neither case, were the circtuustances of the experi¬ 
ment .siieh as to prove the fact. 

Oheseld(;n’s patient said that ‘ all objects seemed to touch his 
eyes,’ which is not compatible with bis seeing things at a distance, 
and some things farther off lhan others. A similar remark was 
made by other patients, .and although laborious attempts are 
made to explain away the effect of the observation (see Abbot’s 
‘ Sight and Touch,’ chap, x.), the necessity of such attempts is fatal 
to the decisiveness of such eases as proofs of mtuitive perception. 

13. IV.—The case of the lower animals is adduced as pre¬ 
senting an instinct such as is contended for, which would at 
least show that the fact is one ■within the compass of nature. 

The power of many animals to direct their movements, almost 
Immediately after birth, seems established by a large mass of 
eoncurrent observations. For example, ‘ the moment the chicken 
baq broken the shell, it will dart at and catch a spider. Sir 
| 08 aph Banks said he had seen a chicken catch at a fly whilst the 
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shell stuck in its tail.’ Many similar faets have been related over 
and over again by veracious witnesses. Such powers obviously 
imply an intuitive measure of distance, and a farther instinctive 
power of directing the movements in exact accordance therewith. 
On these facta, it is open to the adherents of Berkeley’s theory to 
make the following comments. ‘ 

(1) There does not exist a body of careful and adequate obser¬ 
vations uptn the early movements of animals. It is not onougV 
that even a competent observer makes an occasional observation 
of this nature; it is essential that a' course of many hundred 
observations should be made on each separate species, varying the 
circumstances, in every possible way, so as to ascertain the usual 
order of proceeding in the species generally, apd all the condi¬ 
tions and limitations of the aptitudes alleged. We know enough 
to pronounce such facts as the above, resijecting the chick, to be 
extreme and exceptional instances; u.sually a certain time (two or 
three days) clujjses ere the chick Ciin })cck at seeds of corn; and 
the nature of its operations during that interval, as well as the 
character of the &st attempts, should receive the most careful 
scrutiny by dift’ercut observers. There is satisfactory evidence 
that these animals' do possess, .at a remarkably early period, a 
power of precise adjustment of their moving organs to external 
objects; but it is not proved that this power is complete at the 
instant of birth in any single species. 

(2) As regards the bearing upon the Theory of Vision in man, 
the.se observations liave the fatal weakness of ijroving too much. 
They prove that animals have not only the power of seeing dis¬ 
tance, but the power of appreciating its exact amount, and the 
still farther pow<;r of graduating their own movements in exiu-.t 
correspondence with the ebstance moasurod. Tlioy include both the 
gift that we arc alleged to hav(! by nature, and two other apti¬ 
tudes that in lis are acejuired. This enormous disparity reduces 
the force of the analogy to almost nothing. A natural endow¬ 
ment that goes the length of a precise muscular adjustment 
adapted to each varying distance, so far transcsends the utmost 
that can be affirmed of our jiriiuitivo stock of visual i)crcoptions, 
as to amount to a new and distil'.ct attribute, presupposing a 
totally ditforent organization. 

14. V.—The observations on infants are held as favouring 
the instinctive perception of distance. 

It is not allcgod that infants at birth exhibit any symptoms of 
this knowledge, like the animals just quoted, but that they show 
it before they have developed tho powers of touch and locomotion 
requisite for actual «astance8. Tho infant is .said to have the 
power of bringing its hand accurately to its mouth about the 
eleventh week, while tho power of touching and handling hitf 
made very little progress at the end of six months. Yet, by this 
time, tho child knows the difference between a friend and & 
stranger, and throws itself out in the direction of the one, 'and 
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toms away from the other; it also knows when it is moved 
towards the object it likes, and makes no attempt to seize a thing 
until it is brought quite close. Of course, locomotion has not yet 
begun. 

W e have given by anticipation the only answer to these facts, sup¬ 
posing them accifrately stated (which is doubtful). The earliest as¬ 
sociations of visible appearances with actual trials of distance and 
real magnitude are not made by the hand, or by ^he child’s own 
locomotion, but by its movements as carried from place to place; 
and untU some one can sh(fw that it can have no adequate conscious¬ 
ness of these me /ements, at the same time that it is conscious 
of the changes of the retinal magnitude of the things about 
it, the Berkleian^heory is not affected by the facts in question. 

15. It^as been suggested, as a third alternative in this 
dispute, that there may bo a hereditary or transmitted ex¬ 
perience of the connexion between the visible signs and the 
locomotive measure of distance. 

This view belongs to what is called the Development hypo¬ 
thesis. If there be such a thing as the transmission of acquired 
powers to posterity, it may operate in the present instance. 
Facts are adduced (by Darwin, Spencer, and others) to show that 
this transmission is possible, although the utmost extent of it 
would appear to be but small for one or a few generations. Still, 
it is argued that, if there bo any experience likely to impress 
itself on the organization permanently, it would bo an experience 
so incessant as the connexion of the visible signs with the loco¬ 
motive estimate of distance. 

It may be remarked, with reference to this hypothesis, that, 
whatever be the ease with certain of the lower animals, the heredi¬ 
tary transmission has not operated to confer the instinct upon 
man (unless the opposition to Berkeley be sucfiassful, which is 
not admitted). Hereditary experience may have predisposed 
the nervous system to fall in more rapidly into the connexions 
required. This is what no Berkelcian is in a position to deny, 
while it might ease the difficulty suggested by the great strength 
and maturity of the acquisitions at the earliest period of our 
recollections. 

PERCEPTION OP A MATERIAL WORLD. 

1. All Perception or Knowledge implies mind. 

To perceive is an act of mind; whatever we /nay sup¬ 
pose the thing perceived to be, we •jannot abstract it from 
the percipient miud. To perceive a tree is a mefttal act; 
the tree is known as perceived, and not in any other way. 
There is no such thing known as a tree wholly detached from 
perception ; and we can speak only of what we know. 
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2. The Perception of Matter points to a fundamental 
distinction in our experience. We are in one condition, 
or attitude, of mind when surveying a tree or a mountain, 
and in a totally diflereut condition or attitude when 
luxuriating in wai-mth, or when suffering from toothache. 

The difference here indicated is the greatest contrast 
within our'experience. It is expi-cssed by Matter and Mind (in 
a narrow sense), External and Intemul, Object and Subject. 

3. The distinction between the attitude of material 
perception and the subjective consciousness has been com¬ 
monly stated, by sujjposing a material wofid, im the first 
instance, detached from perception, and, afterw'ards, corning 
into perception, by operating uporr the mind. This view 
involves a contradiction. 

The prevailing doctrine is that a tree is something in itself 
apart from all perception; that, by its luminous emanations, it 
impresses oar mind rxnd is then perceived; the perception 
being an effect, and the unperceived tree the cause. But the 
tree is known only through poi’ception ; what it may bo 
anterior to, or independent of, perception, wo cannot toll; we 
can think of it as porcoivod, but not as unperceived. Tliere 
is a manifest conti-adiclionin the supposition ; we are required 
at the same moment to perceive the thing and not to perceive 
it. We know the touch of iron, but wc cannot know the 
touch apart from the touch. 

4. Assumjrig the Perception of ]\Iatter to be a fart 
that cannot be disengaged from the mind, we may analyze 
the distinction belw;>«m it and tlie modes of subjective 
consciousness, into three main particulars. 

I.—The percc])tion of Matter,^®^' Object conscious¬ 

ness, is comieeted w-itli the putting furth of Muscular 
Energy, as oj>pesed to Passive Feeling. 

The fundamental properties of the material or object world 
are Force or Resistance, and Extension,—the Mechanical and 
the Mathematical properties. These have sometimes been 
called t]i»primanj rfualities of matter. The modes of Exten-, 
siou are called, by HanJiltoti, primary qualities, and the modes | 
of Resistance or Force, secnvds-primarij. 

Now, it has been formerly seen (muscdlar feelincjs) that, 
in expei'iencing resistance, and in perceiving extension, our 
moving energies are called into play. The exertion of our 
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own inuscnlar power is the feet constituting the property 
called resistance. Of matter as independent of our feeling 
of resistance, we can have no conception; the rising up of 
this feeling within us amounts to everything that we mean by 
resisting matter^ We are not at liberty to say, without in¬ 
curring contradiction, that our feeling of expended energy is 
one thing, and a resisting material world another and a ditfer- 
*ent thing; that other and different thing is hf us Vholly un¬ 
thinkable. • 

On the other hand, in purely passive feeling, as in those 
of our sensations that do not call forth our muscular energies, 
we are not perqpiving matter, we are in a state of subject con- 
.sciousnes^. The feeling of warmth, as in the bath, is an 
example. If we deliver ourselves wholly to the pleasure of 
the warmth, we are in a truly subject attitude, we are in 
noways cognizant of a material world. All our senses may 
yield similar experiences, if we resign ourselves to their purely 
sensible or passive side ; if we are absorbed with a. relish 
without moving the masticating organs, or with an odour, 
without snuffing it, or moving up to it. In pure soft touch, 
we approach to the subject attitude; but there are few exer¬ 
cises of touch entirely separated from muscular effect. On 
the same conditions, sounds might bo a purely subject 
experience. Lastly, it is just possible, although difficult, 
to make light a subject experience; mere formless radiance 
would be an approach to it; the recognition of form or 
boundary introduces an object property, embodied in ocular 
movements. 

The qualities of, matter affecting our senses ®n their purely 
passive side—their special or characteristic sensibility—are 
called the secondary qualities of matter—Ta.ste, Odour, Touch 
proper (soft touch, &c.), Sound, and Colour. 

Tlie distinction of Prinfery and Secondary qualities is made 
chiefly with reference to Perception. The primary, on the com¬ 
mon theory, are those of pure and independent matter, matter 
per se; the secondary are tingled or coloured by the percipient 
muid. 

We have thus, in putting forth energy, a mode of con¬ 
sciousness belonging to the object side; and in passive feel¬ 
ing, a mode of consciousness belongings to the subject side. 

5. II.—Our object experience farther consists of the 
uniform connexion of Definite Feelings with Definite 
Einergies. 
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The effect that we call the interior of a room is, in the 
final analysis, a regular series of feelings of sense, related to 
definite muscular energies. A movement, one pace forward, 
makes a distinct and definite change in the ocular impressions; 
a step backwai’ds exactly restores the previous impression. 
A movement to one side gives rise to another definite change, 
and so on. The coincidences are perfectly uniform in their^ 
occurrence.* A'gaiu, in moving down a street, we undergo a 
series of sensible feelings, in accordaneo with our movements; 
wo reverse the movements, and encounter the feelings in the 
reverse order. We repeat the experiment, with the same 
results. All our so-called sensations arc in tJhs way related 
to movements. Our sensations of light vary with bur move¬ 
ments, and (allowance being made for other known changes) 
always in the same way with the same amount of movement. 
Wo open the eye and light is felt; wo close it, and light 
ceases. This gives to light its object character. Sound, by 
itself, would be purely subjective; but a sound steadily in¬ 
creasing with one movement, and steadily decreasing with 
another, is treated as objective. 

On the other hand, what, in opposition to sensations, wo 
call, the flow of ideas, —the truly mental or subjeertive life— 
has no connexion with our movements. Wo may remain still 
and think of the difi'erent views of a room, of a street, of a pros¬ 
pect, in any order. This is a total contrast to the other ex¬ 
perience ; mankind are justified in using very decided language 
to express so great a diff'eronco; they are not, however, 
justified in using language to affirm that, in the object percep¬ 
tion, there ara 'unperceived existences giving the cue to our 
actual perceptions. 

Thus, then, what we call Sensation, Actuality, Objectivity, 
is an unlimited series of associations of definite movements 
witljl definite feelings; the Idea, I^leality, Subjectivity, is a 
flow of feelings without dependence on muscular or active 
energy. In this property also, we see that it is still our ener¬ 
getic or active side that constitutes the basis of the object 
experience, the object consciousness. 

6. Our own body i.s a part of our Object experience. 

It is In our own b^dy that Object and Subject come to¬ 
gether in that intimate alliance known as the union of mind 
and body. Still, the body is object to the mind, and is viewed 
in the same manner as other parts of the objective aggregate. 

When we speak of an external world; the comparison is 
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sbriot only in comparing onr body with the things that sur¬ 
round it. External and Internal are not strictly appli¬ 
cable to express the totality of the object as compared with 
the totality of the subject. The terms ‘alliance,’ ‘union,’ 

‘ association,’ are less unsuitable; they do not commit us to 
the impropriety of specifically locating the Unextonded. 

7. III.—In regard to the Object propeiiies# all minds 
are affected alike: in regard to the Subject projitirties, 
there is no constant agreement. 

By communicating with others, we find that, in regard to 
the feelings th^ definitely vary with definite energies, what 
happens m one happens to all. Two persons walking down 
the same street, have the same changes of sensation, at each 
stop. Whoever performs the definite series of movements 
called ascending a mountain, will bo conscious of the same 
sensitive changes, the same series of ocular effects. Other 
persons as well as we experience light in the act of opening 
the eyes, in definite circumstances. 

On the other hand, although on the same mountain top the 
optical experience of all beholders is the same, they may differ 
in many other feelings,—in the sense of latigue, in the sense 
of hunger, in the sesthctic enjoyment. They will also differ 
in the flow and succession of their ideas ; no two will have the 
same train of thoughts. These are subjective elements of the 
mind. Eor although they also are affected by movements, and 
are under a strict law of succession of their own, yet there is 
no exact uniformity as to the time, degree,^ and manner of 
their showing themselves. Now, the object vtorld is limited 
to points of strict and rigorous community, where the effect 
is the same to all minds. 

This rigorous uniformity belongs only to the so-called 
primary qualities, Extension and Resistance ; visible form 
and visible magnitude, tangible form and tangible magnitude, 
and degrees of force or resistance, are the points where beings 
are constituted alike. They are not constituted strictly alike 
as regards Colour (witness Colour-blindness), Sound, Touch 
proper, Smell, Taste, still less Organic Sensation. They are 
constituted, however, very nearly alike in the highgr senses ; 
there is little difference in regard tocoiour ; hence the popular 
notion of the" independent external world is a coloured world, 
but it ought to be only an Extended, Shaped, and Resisting 
j world. Colour is a secondary quality, varied by the varieties 
I hf the subject; and should therefore be withdrawn from rigorous 
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object existence, as not being- striotly common to 6,11. Still 
yre join it to the object properties, by reason of its being 
definitely varied with definite movements in each person, 
although it may not be precisely the same experience in all 
persons. 

8; When, in order to distinguish what is common to 
all from what “is special to each, we ascribe separate and ' 
independent existence to the comractu element, the Object, 
we not only forget that the object qualities are still modes 
of conscious exfKjrience, but are guilty besides of con¬ 
verting an abstraction into reality—the err^r of Realism. 

In the perception of Extension, Shape, Resistance, and to 
a certain extent Colour, we all agree; and it is important to 
express the agreement. Bat it does not follow, that the 
agreeing properties subsist apart, and in isolation: any more 
than that roundness exists as a separate entity, or detached 
from all round things. We are conscioxis of object qualities 
only in their union with subject qualities; wo may, by the 
exercise called Abstraction, think of the object qualities by 
themseU'es, but we cannot thereby confer upon them an 
existence aloof from all subject qualities. 

THEOKIES OP THE M.4.TERIAL WORLD. 

Bi! 1 ikki.ey. The so-called Ideal Theory of Berkeley is givtm 
in his work entitled ‘ The Principles of Human Knowledge,’ and 
is farther defended and elucidated in ‘ Three Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous.’ 

The Introduction to the ‘ Principles of Human Knowledge ’ is 
occupied \vdth an onslaught on the doctrine of Abstract Ideas. 
The author felt that the common theory of the material world is 
a remnant of Realism, and incompatible with thorough-going 
Nominalism. 

The objects of human knowledge, ho goes on to say, arc ido.as 
of one or other of these three classes:—(1) Ideas actually imprinted 
on the senses, (2.) ideas arrived at by attending to the passions and 
operations of the mind—as pleasure, pain, sweetness, love, con¬ 
science, &c., and (3) ideas foi-med by memory or by imagination 
reviving and combining the two other classes. 

It is ijece-ssary to remark on this peculiar use of the word 
‘ idea,’ to express whr^t wo commonly call * sensations’ and 
‘things,’ that Berkeley does not thereby mean to*assimilate the 
perception of a tree to the idea that we form of a tree when re¬ 
membered ; he only intends to say that sensation, or perception, 
is a menial fact or product, a phase or aspect of mind, and, 
cannot have any existence apart from mind. He has, however, 
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taken a word, Mtlierto employed only in the su^ect ephere, and 
generalized it to express both the object and the subject, marking 
the difference by specific designations, as if we should say, object 
ideas (sensations, things, objects), and subject ideas (feelings, pas¬ 
sions, thoughts, &c.). 

Sight, he continues, gives ideas of colour; touch gives hard¬ 
ness and softness ; smelling furnishes odours. Moreover, there 
may bo concurrences of these ; a certain colour, tagto, |^ell, figure, 
may go together, and have one name, apple. 

Besides these three skinds of ideas, oountless in their detail, 
there is a something that knows or perceives them, and exercises 
the various functions called, willing, imagining, remembering. 
This is mind, spirit, soul, myself; a something different from the 
ideas that*consratute knowledge. 

Now, with regard to ideas of the second and third classes,— 
ideas of our thoughts and passions, and ideas of memory and 
imagination—it is allowed by everybody that these exist only in ihr 
mind. 

To Berkeley, it is equally evident that ideas of the first class — 
sensations of the senses—cannot exist otherwise than in a mind 
perceiving them. The table I write on exists; that is, I see or 
feel it; if I were out of my study, T should say it <!xistcd, mean- 
ing if I rotjirn I shall perceive it; or if any other persons are now 
there, they ■will perceive it. In short, "with regard to outward 
things generally, they exist as x>erceivod ; the («se is percipi. 

To supxjose otherwise (the vulgar opinion), is a (sontradiction. 
Sensible objects are the things perceived by sense ; bitt whatever 
we perceive is our own ideas or sensations ; it is self-contradictory 
to say that anything exists unpereeivod. It is only a nice ab¬ 
straction that enables us to suppose things un^wrceived; the 
things we see and feel are so many sensations, notions, ideas, im¬ 
pressions of sense, and it is no more jjossible to di'vide them from 
the act of perception, than to divide a thing from itself. The 
choir of heaven, the furniture of the earth, all the things that 
comx)Ose the mighty frame of the world, have no existence with¬ 
out a mind ; they subsist either in the minds of created spirits, or, 
failing those, in the mind of some eternal spirit. There is no 
other substance but spirit, that which perceives ; it is a pereei-ving 
substance that alone furnishes the substratma of colour, figure, 
and other sensible qualities. 

He next sui>posos some one to allege, that although ideas are 
in the mind, yet something like them, something that they are 
copies of, may exist in an unthinking substance. The reply is, an 
idea is like only to an idea. Either the supposed originals are 
perceived, and then they arc only ideas ; they are not perceived, 
m which case, colour is declared to resemble something iii'visible. 

The distinction between Primary and Secondary Qualities is 
• Extension, Figure, and Motion are still ideas of the 

^nd; neither they nor their archetypes can exist in an unperceiv- 
mg substance. It being admitted that the secondary qualities 
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exist in the mind alone, and yet arc insenaraMy united vnih the 
primary qualities, (extension is always coloured), it follows that 
these primary qualities can have no separate existence. Again, 
the properties called great and small, slow and swifts oro emtiroly 
relative; they change with the position of tbo perceiving organs. 
Therefore the absolute, and indopendont oxterman, must neither 
be great nor small. Which would amount to nothing. So the 
qualities Number and Unity are creatures of the mind. In short, 
whatever go6s tef prove that tastes and colours exist only in the 
mind, proves the same as to Extension, E/qure, and hlotion. 

Ho then examines the received opinion that o.xtension is a 
mode of the substratum mutter, and finds the expression devoid of 
meaning. 

Granting the possibility of solid, figured, movdolo sqbstancos, 
existing without the mind, how can wo <!ver know this r' Is it 
not possible that wo miglit be atFoctod with all the ideas we have 
now, though no bodies exist without that nisemblo thorn ? More¬ 
over, the assumed existence of such bodies is no help in rtxplaining 
the rise of our ideas, seeing that we are unable to comprehend how 
body can act on spirit. In sboi’t, if there were external bodies, it 
is impossible that wc should know it; and if there wore not, we 
should still have the same reason for believing it. 

He points out (although with iiisullicicnit Psychology) the 
dififerenco between ideas of sensation, and ideas of niflection or 
memory : the id{!as of sense do not depend on our will (we open 
our eyes and cannot resist the consequences). Moreover, these 
ideas of sense are more strong, lively, and distinct, than the 
others; they have a steadiness, order, and coherence, unliko the 
ideas influenced by our own will ; tbo set rules of their coherence 
constitute the laws of nature, the knowledge of which is our 
practical foresight. 

To the objectqm that the reality of things is abolished or re¬ 
moved by his theory, he merely repeats his main position in varied 
terms. There are spiritual substances or minds having the power 
of exciting ideas in themselves at jplcasuro ; but ideas so arising 
are faint, weak, and unsteady. Ttiere is another class of ideas, 
those perceived by sense; which are impressed according to cer¬ 
tain rules or laws of nature; and to them, the idea of reality is 
attached in a more peculiar moaning. He, therefore, removes 
no reality as rmderstood by the vulgar, but only a philosophic 
fiction. 

It may seem very harsh, he further remarks, to say that wo 
eat and drink and are clothed by ideas. But so is any deviation 
from familiar language. Underneath the language is a question 
of fact. To use the terms ‘ object of sense, ’ ‘ thing,’ is to assume 
the error he is combating. 

He then notices other objections ; such as the supposed per¬ 
petual annihilation and creation involved in the theory; the no¬ 
tion, that to regard extension as a purely mental fact is to make, 
the mind extended; the consent of mankind to the view he ia 
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opMsing; the superfluity of the curious organization of plants 
a^ animals on Ms system, &c. His answers bring out notMng 
new. He repeats Ms attacks on abstract ideas, in the leading in¬ 
stances of Time, Space, and Motion; and combats the doctrine of 
mathematicians as to the Infinite Divisibility of lines. 

He is strenuous in maintaining the existence of spirit apart 
from ideas; spirit is the support and substratum of ideas, and 
cannot be itself an idea. The supposition that ^irit can be 
known after the manner of an idea, or sensation, is a root of 
scepticism. He considwrs the Deity the immediate cause of aU 
our sensations, and that the theory of the world is simplified by 
reducing everything to his direct agency; while atheism is de¬ 
prived of its greatest support—the independent existence of 
matter. • • 

All the ingenuity of a century and half, has failed to see a way 
out of the contradiction exposed by Berkeley; although he has 
not always guarded his own positions. It is to be regretted that 
ho could not find some other name than idea, for expressing our 
object consciousness. In spite of all his attempts to distinguish 
ideas of sensation from the commonly understood ideas, he la¬ 
boured under a heavy disadvantage in running coimter to the 
associations of familiar language. He laid himself open to refu¬ 
tation by something more severe than a ‘ grin,’ or a nickname— 
Idealist. 

Hume. Hume is noted for having embraced the views of 
Berkeley, with the exception of that relating to a separate soul or 
spirit. Ho thus reduced all existence to perceptions and ideas. 

Hume’s philosophy is given at greatest length in the ‘ Treatise 
on Human Nature.’ Th(i application of his philosophical prin¬ 
ciples to Material Perception, is found in Part IV. His suKsoquent 
work, entitled, ‘ An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding,’ 
is prefaced by a note, desiring that this work, and not the Treatise 
on Human Nature, may be taken as ropresenting*his philosophical 
sentiments and princii)los. On referring to the ‘ lUnquiry,’ wo 
find that the handling of the_ doctrine of perception is compressed 
into one very short chapter (Sect, xii.), entitled, ‘Of the Aca¬ 
demical or Sceptical Phihj^sophy.’ It does not appear, however, 
that the author’s views on this doctrine underwent any change ; 
or that any injustice would bo done to him by referring to the 
more expanded trefitment of Perception in the ‘ Human Nature.’ 
His fundamental views of the mind are the same in both treatises. 
His resolution of all our Intellectual elements into Impressions 
and Ideas, (hffering oiily in vividness or intensity ; his thorough¬ 
going Nominalism; his repudiation of any nexus in Cause and 
Effect beyond mere experience of their^conjunction; liis explana¬ 
tion of Belief by the greater vividness of the object; his reference 
of the belief in nature’s uniformity to Custom; his refusal to 
admit an;^thing that cannot be referred to a primary impression 
on the mind through the souses,—are cardinal doctrines of his 
• philosophy from firrt to last. 
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In the later work, his remarks on Perception are in the fol¬ 
lowing strain:—Mon are prompted by a strong instinct of their 
nature to suppose the very images, presented by their senses, to 
he the external objects; not to represent them. On the other 
hand, philosophy so-called teaches that nothing can b(! present to 
the mind but an iinase or perception, that the semes are only the 
inlets, and do not constitute immediate intercourse between the 
mind and external objects. Thus philosophy has obviously de- , 
parted from Ihe uictat(is of nature, and has been deprived of tliat 
support, while exposing itself to the cavils of the sceptic, who 
asks, how it is that the perceptions of the mind must needs be 
caused by external objects (ditforont, though rcsen'.blirig), and 
not from some energy of the mind itself, or throirgli some un¬ 
known spirit or other cause Can there bo anything n\nre inex¬ 
plicable than that body should operate upon mind, the two being 
so different, and cvem so contrary in their nature 'i It is a ques¬ 
tion oifaci, whether the jiorceptions of the senses be produced by 
external objects resemlding them. How shall this question bo 
determined ? By experience surely ; but in such a matter experi¬ 
ence must bo silent. The mind has nothing j)resont to it hut the 
perceptions, and cannot reach any experience of their connexion 
with objects. 

He then remarks on the disthiction between the secondary and 
primary qualities, with a view of showing thiit, as regards the 
independent existence of their objects, the two classes are on tho 
same level. 

If we turn to the Treatise on Human Nature, we find the 
subject of Sense Perception handled with great fulness of d(!tail 
(Part IV. Sect. 2). Hume argues that, by tho senses, wo ciinnot 
know either amliimed or dniinei cjxistenee. Ho then <mquiros how 
/ we came by the belief in the continued existence of tlici objects of 
I tho senses, and ascribes it to the coherence and conatana/ of our im- 
pres.sion3 ros])ecttng them. Ho observes that tho mind once set 
agoing in a particular track, has a tendency to go on, even when 
objects fail it; and, through this tor.deney, wo transmute inter¬ 
rupted existence into continued cxisttmee. II(> accounts, on his 
general thooiy of holi(!f (following vividness of imi)re.s.siou) for 
! our believing in this imagined (!ontinu\ty. Ormtiuue.d existence, 
j when once recognized, easily conducts us to distinct or independent 
; existence; both being equally grounded on imagination, and not 
on reality. 

In Sect. V., he treats of the Immateriality of the Soul, in 
which he represents the question, ‘ Whether' our x>Rrccption8 
inhere in a material or in an immaterial substance?’ as one 
wholly devoid of meaning. We have no imi-foct idea of anything 
but a perception. A substance is entirely different from a per- 
j ception. 'We have therefore no idea of a substance. ‘ The doc- 
! trine of the immateriality, simplicity, and indivisibility of a 
I thinking substance is a true atheism, and will serve to justify all ■ 
those sentiments for which Spinoza is so universally infamous.’ 
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In the chapter (Soot, vi.) on Personal Identity, he denies tho 
existence of seZ/'in the abstract; there is nothing to give us tho 
impression of a perennial and invariable self. ‘ When I enter,’ 
he says, ‘njost intimately into what I call myself, I always 
stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, 
light or shade, l»ve or hatred, pain or pleasure.’ Mind is nothing 
but a bundle of conceptions, in a perpetual flux and movement. 
He goes on to explain by what tendencies of the mind the fiction 
*of a pure, absolute self is set up, and what is th6 re® nature of 
what we call ‘ personal identity.’ 

Such is a brief indication of the celebrated scepticism of 
Hume. It is, however, to be remarked of him, in contrast to 
Berkeley, that ho often expresses himself as if his theory was 
at variance witk the experience of mankind. As ho was a man 
fond of literary efiects, as well as of speculation, we do not 
always know when ho is earnest; but ho speaks as if the belief 
that fire warms and water refreshes, was tho rc.olt of nature 
- against his scepticism. It is no wonder that others have sup- 
1 posed him to deny both tho existence of matter and the exi8tenc,e 
> of mind, although, in point of fact, he denies neither, but only 
I a certain theoretic mode of looking at and expressing the pheno- 
' mena admitted by all. Tho outcry against him and Berkeley proves 
that a rose under another n.amo does not always smeU as sweet. 

liEin. Beid reclaimed against Berkeley and Hume, on the 
ground of what ho called Common Sense. ‘ To what purjiose,’ 
he says, ‘ is it for philofoi>hy to deiade against common sense in 
this or in any other matter I" Tho belief of a material world is 
older, and of more authority, than any principles of philosophy.’ 

‘ That wo have clear and distinct conceptions of oxtemsion, figure, 
and motion, and other attributes of body, wlric/t are vcitlicr sensa- 
lions, nor like, any sensation, is a fact of which w'o may be as cer¬ 
tain as that we have sensations.’ In general, it jeay be said, that 
Reid declaims, rather than reasons on the question; and Hamilton, 
who equally repudiates tho ideal theory, and apj)eals to con,seiou8- 
noss in favour of the prevailing opinion, finds Reid ‘ often at fault, 
often confused, and sometimes even contradictory.’ In his edition 
of Reid (Note C, p. 820), Hamilton draws up two classes of state¬ 
ments on the part of Reid, •pointing to two opposing doctrines, 
one called ‘ tho doctrine of mediate perception," which Hamilton 
disavows, and tho other called ‘ immediate jn-reeption,' which Ha¬ 
milton adopts. 

The doctrine of mediate conception, or representative con¬ 
ception, is the most glaring form of the doctrine of the separate 
existence of matter; its self-contradictory character is exposed 
by no one more vigorously than by Hamilton. Ho finds Reid 
slipping into it, in saying that tho primS,ry qualities. Extension, 
j &c., are suggested to us through the secondary: the secondary 
j are the signs, on occasion of which we are made to ‘ conceive ’ the 
Brimary. But, says Hamilton, if the primary qualities are sug¬ 
gested conceptions, our knowledge of the external world is whoUy 
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subjective or ideal. Equally unguarded is the expression that, 

‘ if sensation be produced, the perception follows, even when there 
is no object.’ So, to localize sensation (a pain in the too, for 
instance) in the brain is conformable to mediate or representative 
perception. Reid’s use of the terms ‘ notion ’ and ‘ conceydion ’ 
likewise favours the same view. Also, in calling imagination of 
tlie past an immediate Ijnowlodge, Reid is on dangerous ground : 
such immediate ^knowledge, applied to perception, is really, a, 
mediate knowlodgo. Again, the doctrine of Reid and Stewart, 
that perception of distant objects is possible, if sifted, leads to 
representationism. Once more, Reid’s calling perception an in¬ 
ference is of the same tendency. Finally, he ought not to sej>arate, 
as he does, our hcl.uf of an external world from our cognition 
of it. e 

On the other hand, Hamilton addtices statements conformable 
to Real or Immediate jjrcsentation. Tliese chiefly consist in repeat¬ 
ing the common opinion of mankind, that whatever is perceived 
exists. Mr. J. S. Mill, in opposition to Hamilton, maintains that 
j Reid throughout adhered to the doctrine of Reywescutation, or 
' mediate perccqition, and quotes numerous passages, where ho 
I iterates the view that- the sensations are merely s/yas, and that 
; the objects themselves are the things signified. Wliat ho did not 
’ maintain was, that the sign rcsemhted the original; which is a 
i crude form of representative j)orception. 

STEWATtT followed Reid so closely on the subject of Percep¬ 
tion, that a soj»arate ac(!Ount of his opinions is unnoeessaryw 
Brown is noted for the virulence of his attack upon Reid’s claim% 
to have vindicate.d Common 8ense against Idealism. The attack 
has been review(^d by llamilton, who in his turn i.s reviewed by 
Mr. J. S. Mill. Mr. Mill’s reading of Brown is that he is substan¬ 
tially at one with Reid. ‘ He (Brown) thought that certain sen¬ 
sations, irresistiWy, .and by a law of our naturp, suggest, without 
any process of'reasoning, and without the intervention of any 
tertium quid, the notion of something extemal, and an in%dncible 
belief in its real (existence. Brown diflen^d from Reid (and also 
from Hamilton) in denying an intuitive perception of the Primary 
Qualities of bodies. ^ 

Hamilton. Hamilton has distin^iishod himself both as the 
historian and critic of the Theories of Perception, and as the pro- 
pounder of a theory of his own, different alike from Berkeley and 
from Reid. 

Ho has endeavoured to give an exhaustive classification of all 
the possible theories. [See Edition of Reid, Note C, and 
Lectures.] 

As his scheme is a tihcoretical rather than a historical one, it 
comprehends doctrines that have probably never been hold. The 
first great division is into Presentation and Representation; or 
into those that consider what is presented to the mind as the 
whole fact, and those that consider that there is some other feet 
not presented to the mind. The first class—the Preseutationists— 
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is divided into the Natural Eealists or Natural Dualists, who 
accept the common sense view that the object of perception is some- 
' thing material, extended, and external [Hamilton’s own opinion], 

' and the Idealists, who consider that nothing exists beyond -ideas 
of the mind. He gives various refined subdivisions of this class, 
which must of <}Ourse take in Berkeley and Hume. Hume’s ex¬ 
treme doctrine, he calls (in the Lectures) Nihilism, and expressively 
describes it as ‘a consciousness of various bundles of baseless ap- 
•pcarances.’ The second groat cla.ss—the Eoprosentationists—^has 
many supposed varieties^ but the main example of it is designated 
by the phrase ‘ Cosmothotic Idealism’; meaning that an External j 
World is supposed apart from our mental perception, as the inoon- ! 
ceivable and incomprehensiblo cause of that perception. Tho I 
mental fa(^t or perception is thus not ultimate, but vicarious, and I 
intermediate,—the means of suggesting or introducing something | 
else. This view Hamilton, in common with Berkeley, Hume, and/ 
Eerrior, holds to bo untenable, and absurd. ' * 


His own doctrine—Natural Reali.sm—by which he proposes to 
vindicate tho common sense view, and yet avoid the diificulties of 
the Eepresentativo scheme, contains the following allegations :— 

1. In tho act of sensible porcej)tion, I am conscious of two 
things—of myself tho perceiving subject, and of an external reality 
in relation with my sense as the object perenveA. 

2. I am conscious of knowing each not mediately in something 
else, as represented, but immediately, as existing. 

3. Tho two are known together, but in mutual contrast; they 
are one in knowledge, but opposed in existence. 

4. In their mutual relation, each is equally dependent, and 
equally independent. 

5. We are percipient of nothing but what is in proximate con¬ 
tact, in immediate relation with our organs of sense; in short, with 
tho rays of light on the retina (Eeid, p. 814). From which it follows 
as an inference, that when different persons look rit tho sun, each 
sees a separate object. 

In the hostile criticisms of Mr. Samuel Bailey, and Mr Mill, 
this last position has been singled out as the author’s greatest-con¬ 
tradiction both of fact and of himself. It may be remarked, how¬ 
ever, that in his more fundamental positions, there is an insur¬ 
mountable contradiction. By his hypothesis of immediate percep¬ 
tion, he has escaped the difiicultios of the Representationist, to 
fall into others equally serious. If wo are to interpret terms 
according to their meaning, how are we to reconcile immediate 
knowledge, and an external reality i A reality external to us must 
be removed from us, if by never so little interval; and it is im¬ 
possible to understand how the mind can be cognizant of a thing 
detached from itself. Then, how can tEe two things her equally 
aei^dent and equally independent. This is admissible as an epigram, 
but must be resolvable by a double sense of the words. In no 
souse can we reconcile independent existence with the dependence 
.necessary to knowledge. 
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There is another criticism applicable to these positions. 
Hamilton justly lays it down as the condition of a fact of con¬ 
sciousness, or fimdamental truth, that it must be ultimate and 
simple ; in other words, the terms of the fact must refer to ultimate 
elements of our experience. Apply this test to the terms ‘ exter¬ 
nal,’ ‘independent,’ and ‘reality;’ and wo shall have to admit 
that these are not simple or ultimate notions, but complex ^d 
derived. Hjis ijiadmissiblc, therefore, to regard any proposition^ 
involving them as an ultimatt! fact of consciousness. 

Ferrieb. Ferrior’s system is ocoui)i«d with illustrating under 
every imaginable variety of expression, from the rigour of geo¬ 
metrical forms to the richest colours of poetry, the necessary 
implication of the object and the subject,—the impossibility and 
the self-contradiction of an independent material t 'orld. His first 
proposition in the ‘ Institutes,’ is j)erhax)s not the most satisfactory 
in its wording, but viewed by the light of those that follow, its 
meaning becomes clear:—‘ Along with whatever our intelligence ; 
knows, it must as the gi-ound or condition of its knowledge, have ; 
some cognizance of self.’ This ho conceives the most fundamental < 
expression of the fact that our knowledge, of the world is a mental j 
modification; a something hold in the grasj) of mind, not some- j 
thing totally apart from mind. 

He proceeds, in his second proj)osition, to say that—‘ The object 
jof Itnowhdge, whatever it may be, is alwaj'S something morn 
dhan is naturally or usually rog-irdtsl as the object. It always is, 
and must be, the object with the addition of one’s self,—object 
plu 3 subject; thing, or thought, ■iuccum. Self is an integral and 
essential x)art of every object of cognition ’—a various wording 
of the general doctrine. So is Prop. III., ‘The objective 
part of the object of knowledge, though distinguishable, is not 
separable in cognition from the subjective j)art, or the egobut 
the objective part and the subjective part do together constitute 
the rmit or minimum of knowledge.’ Still more i)ointed in the 
statement, though still the same in substance, is ProiJ. IV.:— 

‘ Matter per He, the whole material universe by itself, is of necessity 
absolutely unknowable.’ After this, it is little else than tau¬ 
tology (justifiable in the circumstances) to add in Prop. V.:—‘ All 
the qualities of matter hy themselves aVo of necessity absolutely un¬ 
knowable.' His other propositions still repeat the main idea, but 
with reference to the explication of the various terms of philosophy 
—TJniversal and Particular, Ego and,non-Ego, Sense and Intellect, 
Presentation and Representation, Phenomenon, Substance, Rela¬ 
tive, Absolute, Contingent. 

The questionable expression in the first and fundamental pro¬ 
position, is the phrasq.'have some cognizance of itself,’ which 
suggests a more specific effect of self-consciousness than the author 
really means, ffis other propositions are content with the more 
general and safe aflSrmation, that, in knowledge, self must be pre¬ 
sent as an essential part of the fact. It is not necessary, and^it; 
appears scarcely accurate, to say that the mind, while cognizing 
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an object, must at the same time be cognizing self, cognition 
I of self points to the study of the subject mind, in which there is a 
\ remission of the object regards. 

Besides his ‘ Institutes of Metaphysic,’ Fender has several 
dissertations on the same question, now brought together in a 
l)Osthumous publication. The burden of,them all is the same; 
his effort still is to expose the self contradictior. of the prevailing 
, theory. Ho is almost exclusively occupied in cle^ringitho ground; 
and when we seek his own positive views w'e find only a few brief 
indications. * 

In the first place, he contends that Perception is a simple, 
idtimate, indivisible fact: ‘ the absolutely elementary in cognition, 
the lie plus ultra of thought. It has no pedigree. It admits of no 
analysis, rit is^ot a relation constituted by the coalescence of an 
objective and a subjective element. It is not a state or modifica¬ 
tion of the human mind. It is not an eficict whi’,h can be dis¬ 
tinguished from its cause. It is positively the FlltST, with no 
forerunner,’ (Lectures and Remains, ii. 411.) 

Secondly, as the ultimate support of our Perception and i 
Matter, he follows Berkeley in assigning the direct agency of the j 
Deity. He puts the que.stion, ‘Is the l’(!r<^eption of matter a ! 
moditio.ation of the human mind, or is it not t’ and roplio.®, ‘ that ] 
in Ms behef it is not.’ Ho thus repudiates ' subjective idealism, | 
and cares not w’hat other idealism he is charged with.’ 

Mansei.. Mr.Mansel maintains (1) that being in itself, or 
substance! without attributes, is not only unknowable but contrary 
to the nature of things. (‘2) That Berkehy’s denial of the existence 
of matter (in the sense of the unknown support of qualities) is not 
in any way contrary to common sense. (8) But when Berkeley 
wont so far as to assert the noii-exialeua-- of miitter, ho went as far 
beyond the evidence as his opponents did in maintaining its 
existence. [Berkehiy might, liowevcr, deny it ofl jthe ground that 
it was a self-contradictory and fictitious entity of the imagination.] 

(4) If is possible to take an intermediate course, to admit that 
wo have no right to assert the existence of any other kind of 
matter than what is presented in consciousness; but to deny 
Berkeley’s other position, j^iat we are conscious only of our own 
ideas. ‘ If, in any mode or consciousness whatever, an external 
object is directly presented as existing in relation to me, that 
object, though composed of sensible qualities only, is given as a 
material substance, exi.sting ns a distinct re.ility, and not merely 
as a mode of my own mind.’ This is very much the language of 
Hamilton’s Natural Realism; and, like it, treats the adult con¬ 
sciousness as expressing the natural or primitive consciousness. 

(5) He maintains with Berkeley, an4 against Hume, .that a 
personal self is directly presented in intuition, together -with its 
several affections. 

(^ He, moreover, analyzes the fact of external perception, and 
specifies resistance to locomotive energy, as the mode of conscious¬ 
ness which directly tells us of the existence of an external world. 
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^ He would not admit that this consciousness is the external world. 
(Metaphysics, pp. 329, 346.) 

Bailey. Mr. Samuel Bailey has devoted a largo portion of 
his ‘ Letters on the Human Mind ’ to the problem before us. He 
criticises Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Keid, Brown, Stewart, Kant, 
and Hamilton. His oiyn view is, that ‘ the perception of external 
things through the organs of sense is a direct mental fact or phe¬ 
nomenon of consciousness not susceptible of being resolved into 
anytliing else.’ ‘ It is vain attempting to trace any mental event 
between the percipient and the thing porcoivod; vain trying to 
express the fact more simply or fully than by saying, we perceive * 
the object.’ In short, perci'ption is a simple, indivisible, ultimate 
experience of the human mind. 

A conclusion to the same effect is enunciate<i'’"by Ferrier, al¬ 
though ho and Mr. Bailey would probably not accord on anything 
else as regards tliis problem. 

The absolute simidicity of this »!xperience is as doubtful in 
itself, as it is at variance with the common belief. There are 
experiences of the mind thiit wo pronounce, with great confidence, 
to be simple (although always resiTving the possibility of future 
resolution), as our feeling of muscular energy, our sensation of 
sweetness in taste, our sensation of white light. But these cases 
of unequivocal simplicity ate few in number, and dillicult to state 
in their absolute purity; and all of them are, indeed, crusted ovei' 
with a numerous body of associations. But when we turn to the 
fact called perception, we cannot help being struck wth the 
appearance, at least, of complexity. There is seemingly a combi¬ 
nation of a perceiving mind, a mode of activity of that mind, and 
a something to bo pcrceivt^d—notliing less than the whole extended 
universe. To make out this seemingly threefold concurrence to 
be an indivisible fact, would at least demand a justifying expla¬ 
nation. It is time that most of the attempts to analyze it have 
only brought tlieir authors into contradictions; and that there 
may bo wisdom as well as safety in renouncing the task. Still, 
no one can answer for the whole future of philosoirhy; no one 
can aflSrm that a fact, having so much the appearance of com¬ 
plexity as this, shall never be made tq yield to analysis. 

J. S. Mill. In his ‘ Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philo¬ 
sophy,’ Mr. Mill, after criticising Hamilton's mode of handling 
r !^in8^ion, advances what he calls ‘ The Psychological Theoiy^ of 
I the Bdfef iu an External World.’ 

The iheory postulates certain truths, proved by experience, and 
generally admitted, although not adequately felt by the school of 
Hamilton^ 

The (first truth is that^he human mind is capable of Expedatkm ;l 
in otheit words, after experiencing actual sensations, we can oon-i 
ceive Possible sensations. 

He next postulates the Laws of Association. After briefly stating ; 
these Inws, and alluding to the power of repetition in making the j 
bond of Contiguity more secure, ho points out that, in certain i 
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circmnstaaees of unbroken and iterated conjunction, there may 
arise an Inseparable, or Indissoluble, association between two 
things, so that we shall be practically unable to conceive the 
things in separation; as in the acquired perceptions of sight. 

Setting out from these, premises, the theory maintains that 
there are associations naturally, and evop necessarily, generated 
by the order of our sensations, and of our reminiscences of sensa¬ 
tion, such as would give rise to the belief of i^n e^^emal world, 
and make it seem an intuition. 

Mr. Mill asks, ‘ Wh«t is the meaning of a thing being external 
to us, and not a part of our thoughts ‘t' and replies that there is 
meant something that exists when we are not thinking of it, that 
existed before we had thought of it, and would exist if we were 
annihilated ; #nd further, that thtsre exist things that have never 
acited on our senses, and things never jicrceived by any one. Now, 
such a belief is within the compass of the known laws of associa¬ 
tion. ‘ I see a piece of white paper on a table. T go into another 
room, and though I have ceased to see the paper, I am jiorsuaded 
that it is still there. I have not Jiow the sensation, but I believe 
that when I place myself in the same circumstances, I shall have 
it again, at any mom(!ut.’ Thus, together with a small and 
limited portion of actual sensation, there is always a vast compass 
of possible seiuatinn. These possibilities arc to us the external 
world ; the present sensations are fugitive, the possible sensations 
are Permanent. To this wide region of Permanent Possibility of 
sensation, a name is given—Substance, Matter, the External 
World; and although the thing thus named is related to, and 
based upon, our actual sensations, jnt ‘ from a familiar tendency 
of the mind,’ the different name comes lo be considered the name 
of a different thing. 

, Those certified or guaranteed possibilities of sensation, have 
another peculiarity ; they refer to sensations, not single, but 
Grouped. A material substance is the rallj-ing‘point of a great 
imd indefinite number and variety of sensations; and when a few 
of those are jjrcscnt, the remaining number are conceive I by us 
as Present Possibilities. As this happens in turn to all the sensa¬ 
tions, the group as a whojp presents itself to the mind as Perma¬ 
nent, in contrast to the temporary and passing individual sensa¬ 
tions. The present sensation of a piece of money is hut one of a 
vast aggregate of possible sensations that we might have in con¬ 
nexion with it. 

j Again, we recognize a fixed Order of our sensations ; lui Order 
of succession, giving rise to the idea of Cause and Effect, through 
I the fixity of the sequence. But this order is not roaljzod so much 
in actual sensations, as in the groups cir possibilities of sensation. 
Wo find the possibilities to be regular, when the actualities are 
not; the fire goes out and puts an end to one particular possibility 
of warmth and Hght. There is a constant sot of possible sensa- 
. tions forming the background to every actual sensation at any , 
•moment. 
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Now, when this point is reached, the Permanent Possibilities 
have assumed such an unlikeness of aspect, and such a difference 
of position to us, from the mere actualities, that it would be con¬ 
trary to all our experience of the human mind, if they were not 
conceived to be something intrinsically and gcnerically distinct 
from the present feehn^s. The sensations cease; iho possibilities 
remain; they are independent of our will, oui’ presence, and every¬ 
thing belonging to us. 

Moreover,*^ wo find other sentient beings recognizing, in com¬ 
mon with ourselves, the Permaueut Poss^jilities. They may not 
have the same actual sensations, but tliey have always the same 
possible sensations. This puts the tinal seal to our conception of 
the groups of possibilith^s as the fundameutjil Reality in Nature, 
The idea of Externality is derived sohJy from the nation that 
experience gives of the Permanent Possileilities. Our sensations 
we cany with us, and they never exist whore wo are not; but, 
when we change our place, wo do not change the Permanent 
Possibilities of Sensation. When we have ceas(!d to feel, they will 
remain to others. 

The distinction of Primary and Secondary Qualities corre¬ 
sponds to the greater permanence of one class of sensations. The 
sensations of the Primary Qualities—Extension, Weight, &c., are 
constant, and the same at all times to all persons; tho.s(! of the 
Secondary qualities arc only occasional; they vary in the same 
person, and are different to different persons, 

As regards Mind, Mr, Mill holds that we have no conception 
I of Mind in itself, as distinguished from its conscious manifesta- 
ftions. The notion that we form of ilind, ns a unity, is still de- 
I rived from the attribute of Permanence. It is a Permanent Possi- 
^ bility of sensation, and also of thoughts, emotions and volitions, 
i Its states differ from matter in not ocouning in groups; and still 
farther, in not beiug shared by other sentient beiugs. 



BOOK III. 

THE EMOTIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 

FEELING IN GENEEAL. 

1. Op the two groat divisions of the Peelings—Sensa¬ 
tions (with muscular ieelings), and Emotions—the second 
has now to be entered upon. As a preparation, it is ex¬ 
pedient to resume the cliaractcrs of Feeling in general. 

This survey might have preceded the consideration of the 
lower department of the Peelings; but, in exposition, there 
is often an advantage gained by deferring the higher gener¬ 
alities until some of the particulars have been given. 

The Muscular Peelings and Sensations ^re the primary 
Peelings, those arising out of the immediate dperation of ex¬ 
ternal agents, with the minimum of intellectual processes and 
growths. The Special Emotions are secondary or derived, 
and involve the intellect. 

2. Positively, Peeling comprehends pleasures and 
pains, and states of excitement that are neither. Nega¬ 
tively, it is opposed to Volition and to Intellect. 

If Peeling were confined to pleasure and pain (as Hamil¬ 
ton assumes), it would have all the precision of our experience 
of those two states. But certain modes of consciousness,^' ; 
neither pleasurable nor painful, emkaced by the word ‘ ex- e/i.. 
citement,’ are accounted feelings. This leaves a vague and 
uncertain margin in the boundary of the Peelings. 

'• There axe only three ultimate modes of mind—Feeling, 
Volition, and latellect. Volition is action under Feeling; its 
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j differentia, therefore, is active energy for an end, which is a ^s- 
J tinctive and well-defined property. Intellect has three constitu¬ 
ents,—discrimination, similarity, retentiveness,—all clearly de¬ 
finable. The precision attaching to Volition and to Intellect gives 
a precise w<jaiive definition to Feeling. Thus, ^y mental state 
not being Action for an End, and not regarded as Discrimination, 
Agreement, or Ketentivcnoss, must bo viewed as Feeling. 

3. Eeeling* lias a two-fold aspect—Physical and 
Mental. 

The Physical aspect involves all the organs recog¬ 
nized as connected with mental operations—the Drain,. 
•Muscles, Senses, and Secreting organs. •• «> 

The manner of working of these organs, under states 
of feeling, is summed up in two great laws—llelativity 
and Difl'usion. 

The details already given in a former Book (I.) will ren¬ 
der sufficient a brief statement of these laws. 

4. The principle of Relativity, in its purely phnsical 
aspect, means that, in order to Peeling, there must be 
some change in the mode or intensity of the cerebral and 
other processes. 

The proofs in favour of the principle of Relativity em¬ 
brace at once its phy.sical and its mental sides. It is scarcely 
possible to separate, in language, the two sides ; our most 
familiar names having a reference to both aspects. An im¬ 
pression suggests a physical as well as a mental phenomenon. 

5. The I.aw of Diffusion is thus expressed :—‘ Accord¬ 
ing as an impression is accompanied with Peeling, the 
aroused currents diffuse themselves freely over the brain, 
leading to a general agitation o|i the moving organs, as 
Avell as affecting the viscera.’ 

This law is implied in the details already given as to the 
expression or embodiment of the feelings. Every feeling, in 
proportion to its strength, is accompanied with movements, 
and with changes in the organic functions. If a feeling has 
no such apparent accompaniments, we conclude, either that it 
is weak, or that there is*^an effort of voluntary (and, it may 
be, habitual) suppression. 

The physic^ groundwork of the great distinction of 
Pleasure and Pain, is fully explained in Book I., chap. IV.- 
(p. 75). 
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CHABACTBBS OF FEELING. 

6. The c]iaracter.s of Feeling are (1) those of Feeling 
proper (Emotional); (2) those referring to the Will (Voli¬ 
tional) ; (3) those hearing upon ThSught (Intellectual); 
and (4) certain mixed properties, includiijg F^irethought, 
Desire, and Belief. 

EmutLonal Characters nf Feeling. 

7. Every feeling has its characteristic physical side. 

As regards the Senses, a di-stinet origin or agency can be 
assigned, as well as a dijfnsed wave of effects, the expression 
or outward embodiment of the state. In the Emotions, the 
physical origin is less definable, there being a supposed coalition 
of sensations with one another and with ideas ; the diffusion 
or expression is, therefore, the principal fact. For the opposite 
states of pleasure and pain, and for the leading emotions, as 
wonder, fear, love, &c., the outward expression is remarkably 
characteristic. 

8. On the mental side, we recognize (Pleasure, 

Pain, Indifference) ; Degree, in the two modes of Intensity 
and Quantity; and Speciality. 

Quality. This expresses the fundamental distinction of 
Pleasure and Pain, involving the sum of all human interest, 
the ends of all pursuit. Happiness and Misery are the names 
of aggregates, or totals of pleasures and pains. Each one’s 
happiness may be defined as the surplus centre when the total 
of pain is subtracted from the total of pleasure. 

Wo may'have feeling without either pleasure or pain. 
Surprise is a familiar inetance. Some surprises give us de¬ 
light, others cause suffering ; but many do neither. A pain¬ 
ful emotion may be deprived of its pain, and yet leave us in 
a state of excitement; and still oftener, a pleasurable emotion 
may cease as delight, but not as leeling. The name excite¬ 
ment applies to many such states. There may bo a certain 
amount of pleasure or of pain, but we are conscious of a still 
greater amount of mere agitation or eftcitement. 

Degree. The degree or strength of a feeling admits of the 
two distinct modes, named Intensity or acuteness, and Quan¬ 
tity or mass. The prick of a pin is an acute pain; the de¬ 
pression of general fatigue is massive. The physical fact, m 
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acuteness, is the intense stimulation of a small surface, in mas¬ 
sive feeling, the gentler stimulation of a wide surface. 

Acute pleasures and pains stimulate the will, and impress 
the intellect, perhaps more strongly than an equivalent stimu¬ 
lation of the massive^ kind. Hence their efficacy as motives. 
In punishment, acute pains have the advantage of being much 
dreaded, while they do not endanger health. 

Massive pleasures have the power of soothing morbid 
activity, and of inducing the tender efuotion. Massive pains 
are recognized under such names as depression, gloom, melan¬ 
choly, despair. Their amount is known by the pleasure that 
they can neutralize. They debilitate and weaken.the J[one of the 
system, and are not favourable to voluntary exertion, although 
their motive force ought to be great. They are powerful to 
induce abstinence from the actions that give rise to them. 

For SjiecialHij, see examples under tho Senses. 

Volitional Characters of Feeling. 

9. The Will is moved by the feelings; pleasure caus¬ 
ing pursuit, pain avoidance. Hence tho voluntary actions 
are a farther clue to the states of feeling. Tliere is no 
direct volitional stimulus given by neutral excitement. 

As the energy of pursuit or avoidance is in proportion 
to the degree of the pleasure or pain, other things being tho 
same, we possess both an additional character of those feel¬ 
ings, and an important indication of their presence and amount 
in human beings. 

The neutral feelings govern tho actions only through the 
fixed idea, by which a disturbing force is brought to boar on 
the operations of the will, as influenced by pleasure and pain. 

Intellectual Characters of Feeling. 

10. A Feeling viewed with rclerence to any one of the 
three properties—Discrimination, Agreement, lletentive- 
ness—assumes an intellectual aspect, and is on the eve 
of becoming a state of intellect proper. Still, as there 
belongs to all feelings a certain degree of ideal persistence 
and recoyerability, and as importance attaches to this 
Retentive property, we may recognize it as their intel¬ 
lectual attribute. 

Feelings have a different value according as, on the one 
hand, they pass away and are forgotten; or as, on the other, 
they are easily recovered, at after times, by mental instigatiem 
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solely. The violent shocks of physical pain, as in organic 
sensations, are not easily remembered. The pleasures and 
pains of the higher senses are more retainable ; and the feel¬ 
ings connected with some of the special emotions, as Tender 
Feeling, Pride, /fco., are perhaps still better remembered. 
One of the meanings of refinement as applied to pleasures is 
the being more easily sustained in the ideal state; in this 
loaning, the intellectual senses impart more refined pleasures 
than Taste or Smell. • 

Farther applications of the Ketentivoness of Feeling will 
be given under the next head. 

• *Mixed Gluiracters of Feeling. 

11. The consideration of Feeling, under the intellec¬ 
tual attribute of Eetentiveness or Ideal permi'uence; brings 
into view the nature of Forethought or Prudence. 

A feeling in the actual, as Hunger, prompts the will 
according to its strength or degree ; the same feeling, in anti¬ 
cipation, has power according as the force of the actual cleaves 
to it in the ideal, which depends on the Retentiveness of the 
mind for past states of the feeling. A feeling, however strong 
in the actual, if feebly remembered, will have no power to 
stimulate efforts of pursuit or avoidance. According as the 
remembrance of a pleasure approaches thevividness of actuality, 
is the energy of the will on its account .sustained in absence; 
the pursuit is thus steady, although the fruition is only occa¬ 
sional. 

12. Tire state of Desire grows out of the* retentiveness 
of the mind for pleasure and pain. 

Desire is a^ixed property. A pleasure is present to the 
mind as an idea; the idea, however falls short of the original; 
the consciousness of this irferiority is painful, and urges us 
to realize the full actuality. 

13. It is the property of every feeling to Occupy the 
mind—to fix the attention upon the cause or object of the 
feeling, and to exclude other objects. 

This applies alike to pleasures, to pains, and tij neutral 
excitement; with modifications due to»the characteristics of 
the three modes of feeling. » * i 

Pleasure, as such, detains the mental regards; the charm 
of a spectacle or a piece of music is all-engrossing. Hence 
the pleasing emotions are what most strongly possess the 
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attention and repel all attempts at diversion. If we were to 
look to tills case solely, we might snppose that the engross¬ 
ment was due to the pleasure as such. 

It is, however, a fact that painful feelings have a power 
to detain and engross the mind. This is^contrary to the 
working of pain as 'sncli, which is to repel whatever causes 
it; we sh^t the ears to discord, and turn the eyes away from 
a dizzying sight. Uut the mere fact of our being excited by’ 
a painful idea retains it in the mind: wo canuot banish it, 
although we will to do so; the very attempt often increases 
the mental excitement, which is to increase its permanence. 
Thus, a jiainful excitement, as excitement, or^feeling, detains 
the mind, while, n.s' jm'n, it would seek to remove our atten¬ 
tion from the cause, aud allay the state of feeling. 

We can now understand the characteristic attribute of 
Neutral feelings. As feeling, they detain and occupy the 
mind, althougii without the aid of pleasure, or the opposition 
due to pain. The det ention is due simply to the strength of 
the excitement as such. A surprise makes us attend to the 
circumstance causing' it; it is a power to prevent us from 
attending to, or thinking of, other things. It controls our 
thoughts for the time that it last.s, directing them towards 
the matters connected with it, aud away from all unconnected 
things. 

14. The influence of the feelings on Ilelicf is of a 
mixed nature. 

That influence can be understood from what has just 
been said. Pleasure, as such, influences belief. In the first 
place, it influences tlio Will in action or pursuit, which carries 
belief with it; he that is fond of sport is ur^d to follow it, 
and believes (in opj)ositlon to evidence) that ^ harm or risk 
will attend it. In the next place,, pleasure detains the mind 
upon the favourite objects, and excludes all considerations of 
a hostile kind: this is the influence upon the thoughts, even 
when no voluntary action is instigated; any opinion that is 
agreeable to us gains possession of our thoughts, and is a 
hostile power against the suggestion of views running counter 
to it. . 

Pain, as such, would make us revolt from the objects and 
thoughts that induce it, and would make us disbelieve in 
those objects and thoughts; a narrative of great atrocity 
would, through that circumstance, induce to disbelief. But 
through the excitement of mind that it causes, it keeps .6ur 
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attention morbidly fixed on all its circamstanoes, and by the 
very intensity of the feeling, and in spite of the pain, favours 
our reception and belief of the particulars alleged. 

Neutral Excitement, as snch, and in proportion to its 
strength, by detaining the thoughts, and excluding others, 
is a power on the side of belief. We are to a certain extent 
disposed to believe whatever we are made strongly to conceive 
8,nd feel. * * 

Thus all the feelings«of the mind are influential in swaying 
the beliefs, in thwarting the reason, and in pervciting the 
judgment in matters of truth and falsehood. 

TEE IOTERPKETATION AND ESTIMATE OP PEELING. 

15. For a knowledge of the feelings of others, we must , 
trust to external signs, interpreted by our ov. n con^eious- 
ness. The signs are (1) the Expression, (2) the Conduct, 
and (3) the indications of the Course of the Thoughts. 

(1) The outward Expression or Embodiment is a key 
to the nature and the amount of the feeling. 

This arises out of the fact that different feelings express 
themselves dificrently, and that the stronger the feeling the 
stronger the expression. 

In interpreting the signs of feeling furnished by the 
features, voice, gestures, &c., we have to observe certain pre¬ 
cautions. In the first place, the same outward expression may 
not correspond in all persons to the same degree of feeling. 
Some temperaments are naturally demonstraljve, others are 
wanting in demonstration. One man may be ih the practice 
of giving way to the outburst of feeling, another may habitu¬ 
ally suppress, or moderate, the external di.splay. Even in the 
same person, me vigour of the demonstrations will var;, with 
the strength and freshness«of the organs ; tho young are more 
lively than the old, without being necessarily more affected. 
The practical inference is that we should make allowance for ■■ 
temperament (if it ^n he ascertained) and for the state qL 
bodily vigourt^efore concluding that the most vociferous 
and demonstAtive person feels most. 

16. (2). The Conduct pursued i^an indication of tho 
strength of the feelings, especially as regards pleasure 
and pain. 

Thi^ia the law of the Will. According to the degree of a 
pleasure is the urgency to pursue it; according to the degree 
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of a pain, is the urjjency to avoid it. We infer strength of 
taste or liking on the one hand, and strength of disliking on 
the other, from the motive force of each in pnrsnit and avoid¬ 
ance. The criterion of conduct is probably more to be trusted 
than the criterion of demonstrativeness ; th^ combination of 
the two makes a still greater approach to accuracy. 

The e:^cej3tions to this test, are the exceptions to the Will. 
In a very energetic temperament, strength of action does not 
imply strength of feeling; allowance must be made for the 
vigour of mere spontaneity. Again, the fixed idea may be a 
disturbing element, as in Pear. Lastly, habits of acting once 
formed, cease to represent the power of a present feeling. 

17. (-■>) The Course of the Thoughts may bear the 
impress of Feeling, and give evidence of its kind and 
degree. 

We have seen that the feelings detain the mind with their 
objects, and, in proportion to their strength, exclude other 
objects. There is no stronger proof of affection, than the 
constant occupation oT l.ho thoughts with a beloved object. 
Vanity is attested in the same unmistakeable way. The in¬ 
ability to banish a painful subject is an evidence of the inten¬ 
sity of the pain, since it overcomes the force of the will, as 
well as confines the intellectual trains to one channel. 

The counteractive to this test is the natural and acquired 
amount of the intellectual forco.s, which ofl'er a certain strength 
of resistance to the detention of the mind on one olass of ideas. 
A man of high intellectual endowments may have strong 
feelings, withbut being ])()ssessed by them to the same degree 
as a feebler intellect. Moreover, it is a part of self-control to 
check the influence of emotion in this, as well as in other 
points where it exercises a mastery. * 

18. The influence on Jlclief’is a decisive test of the 
strength of a feeling. 

This is the practical outcome of the volitional and intel¬ 
lectual power combined. When one is carried away by some 
ideal, in despite of facts and evidence, the cause is a strong 
emotion.. Such is the influence of love or of antipathy. 

jl9. The liabiiities''1:o error of these several tests, taken 
separately, are to a great degree counteracted when they 
are taken together. 

The demonstrative temperament exaggerates thi expreS- 
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sion of feeling, but the test of c'induct will apply a correction. 
The man of natural energy may seem to have strong likings 
for the things that he pursues, or dislikings for what he 
avoids; but the course of his thoughts and the strength of 
his beliefs, failing to confirm the inference, will set his char¬ 
acter in its true light. • 

20. We attain an insight into the feeling^ of^thers by 
their own description of them. Each man can compare 
his own feelings, and state their r(dat've degree. The 
thing required is a standard, or common measure, between 
one person and another. 

If by means of the vaiious tests already indicated, one 
man can obtain the assurance that, in some point, ho feels 
exactly as another doo.s, a common measure is established 
between them; by reference to which they can make known 
to each other the intensity of their feelings generally. Two 
persons comparing notes, as to expression, conduct, and the 
course of thought, may arrive at the conclusion that in the 
enjoyment of music, they are on a par; they arc then able 
(approximately) to estimate one another’s feelings as to alt 
other things. 

21. The criteria of feeling may ho applied in estimating 
the Happiness or the Misery of our fellow-heings. 

As the estimate of our own haj^piaess or misery is the 
guide to our actions as regards our.sclvos, the estimate of the 
happiness or misery of our fellows is the basis of our sympa¬ 
thies, our duties, and our entire conduct towards them. It is 
the immediate foundation of Ethics and of Politics, and the 
final consideration in all knowledge, science, and art. 

It is remarked by Paley, with reference to the amoniit of 
happiness belonging to different pursuits and modes of life, 
that there is ‘ a presumption in favour of those conditions of 
life in which men appear most cheerful and contented. For 
though the apparent happiness of mankind bo not always a 
true measure of their real happiuess, it is the best measure we 
have.’ For a rough estimate, cheerfulness and conteutmoiit 
are good indications; both, however, are liable to mislead. 
Cheerfulness, in the demonstrative teijperament of^ French¬ 
man or an Italian, would not mean the same thing as in an 
Englishman. A still greater uncertainty would belong to the 
other criterion—contentment; for that state is a proof, not so 
much of happiness, as of training. Many are content with little; 
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others, with a large fand of happiness, remain dissatisfied; as 
regards these, therefore, it is not true that discontent is a 
sign of unhappiness. Contentment is a virtue of great im¬ 
portance to society generally; still, it docs not indicate the 
possession of happiness by the subject of it. 

Men’s happiness can be measured only by the degree and 
the continuanoo of their enjoyments, as compared with the 
degree ant the continuance of their pains. Wo have to apply 
the various tests, in the course of a sufficient observation, 
to determine these points. If wo can farther interrogate 
each one as to their own feelings and e.vporience, we shall 
come still closer to the truth. 

An easier mode of approximating to the eSiinltto^n ques¬ 
tion, and one lar more accurate than Paley’s two tesis 
(although not suitable to some of his opinions), is to consider 
each man’s share of the usual sources of pleasure, and his 
e.xemptioiiB from the usual sources of pain. Tho so-called 
good things of life—Health, Wealth, Friends, Honours, 
Power, opportunities of gratification, a smooth career—so 
unequally possessed by mankind, are a rough measure of hap¬ 
piness. Tho estimate may', however, be made more exact by' 
close individual observation and tho application of the tests. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF FEELING, 

22. An outburst of feeling passes through the stages 
of rise, culmination, and sub.sidence. 

What wo call a state of feeling, or emotion, is a transitory 
outburst from a permanent condition approaching to indiffer¬ 
ence. There is every variety of mode as respects both degree 
and duration. A feeble stimulus can bo continued longer 
than a powerful one; while every intense display must bo ren¬ 
dered short by exhaustion. 

Practically, tho moment of culiuination of feeling, or pas¬ 
sion, is the moment of perilous decisions and fatal mistakes. 

23. The emotional states are prone to alternation and 
periodicity. 

The Appetites are marked by regularity of rocurrenco 
depending on bodily causes. In the pleasurable feelings 
generally) the great aljp'nation is from exercise, on the one 
hand, to remission or repose on the other. This is a prime 
condition of the maintenance of a flow of pleasure. Each 
sensibility is roused in turn, and remitted when the point of 
exhaustion is reached. 
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Habit detennines a more specific alternation. Sensibilities 
accustomed to be gratified at periodic intervals, acquire the 
force of appetites. 

24 It is prqper, in conclusion, to set forth the ends to 
be served by the analysis of the Feelin'gs. 

(1) Here, as elsewhere, there is scope for, gratifying en¬ 
lightened curiosity, by the reference of various and compli¬ 
cated phenomena to gen'eral laws. 

(2) The chief foundations of Ethics are to be found in the 

nature of the human feelings. The question of the Moral 
Sense is a ^eg^ion as to the simple or compound character of 
a feeling. ' 

(3) The wide department of .^Esthetics, in like manner, 
supposes a knowledge of the laws and varieties of feeling. 
The Poetical and Literary Art, for example, is amenable to 
improvement, according as the human emotions are more 
exactly studied. The science of Rhetoric, for the time being, 
contains the application of the science of mind in gcneml, 
and of the feelings in particular, to literary composition. 

(4) The theory of Human Happiness reposes immediately 
on thei^knowledge of thf? human feelings. This must ever be 
the point of convergence of all the sciences, but it is the 
science of the feelings that gives the line of direction. 

(5) The Interpretation of Human Character, the under¬ 
standing of men and their motives, will grow with the im¬ 
proved knowledge of the feelings. Not merely the emotional 
character as such, and the conduct, or voluntary actions, whose 
motives are the feelings, but also much of what seems purely 
intellectual tendencies, may derive elucidation from the pre¬ 
sent subject. The iiit(*llectual forces are, in all men to some 
extent, and in many men to a great extent, swayed by emo¬ 
tion. In particular, the lian of Imagination, in the proper 
sense of the word, the poet or artist, is determined, in his 
productions, as much by feeling as by intellect. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION. 

1. The Emotions, as compared with the Sensations, 
are secondary, derived, or compound feelings. 

The Muscular Peelings and the Sensations are assumed to 
be the primary or fundamental sensibilities. Tho concurrence, 
or combination, of these, in various ways, '.iri* inates now 
states that acquire a permanent and generic form, wherein tho 
simple elements cease to be apparent. 

2. Sensations, and their ideas, may coalesce to form 
new feelings, or emotions. 

First, The simplest case is a plurality of sensations, 
whether of the sumo sense, or of different senses, in 
MUTUAL IIAKMONY or ili MUTUAL CONFLICT. 

Harmony is a source of pleasure, Discord of pain. We 
may reasonably assume, as tlio physical basis of the situation, 
that, in tho one case, tho nerve currents conspire to a common 
effect, and, in the other ca.se, mn into wasting conflict. 

Examples will arise in the subsequent detail. The element 
of Harmony is prominent in the Fine Art Emotions. Con¬ 
sistency and Inconsistency in truth and falsehood arc feelings 
related to tha6xercise of the Intellect. There is a specie^ of 
Harmony in the workings of Sympathy. 

3. Secondly, There may be, as a consequence of tlie 
Law of Contiguity, a transfer of feelings to things that 
do not originally excite themp as in the cases already 
illustrated (Contiguity, § 33). 

4. Thirdly, There may be a coalescence of separate 
feelings into .one aggregate or whole, as in Property, 
Beauty, Justice, and the Moral Sentiment. 

These examples nearly all illustrate both transfer and 
coalescerice. ^ 

5. We cannot, in classifying the emotions, comply 
with the rules of logical division. The nature of the case 
admits of but one method—to proceed from the simpler to 
the more complex. 
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There are several "well-marked and important genera ot 
emotion, which, must find a place under every classificjation, 
although there may be different views as to t]be best order to 
take them in ; as, for example, Love, Anger, Fear, Wonder; 
which are all comparatively simple. Others have a high degree 
of complexity; such, in my opinion, are Beauty and the 
Moral Sentiment. , • 

* The treatment of the various kinds of Emotions must essen¬ 
tially consist in defining and describing caoh with precision, 
in assigning the derivation, if possible, and in tracing out the 
most usual forms and varieties. In the description, we shall 
apply the Natur al History method, already exemplified in the 
Sensations. 

6. The arrangement is as follows:— 

I. While the Lato of RdativHij is essential t,j Feeling in 
every form, there are certain Emotional states of a very 
general kind, developed by the mere intensity of the transi¬ 
tion ; such are Novelty, Surtiuse, and Wonder. 

There are also certain pleasurable feelings that are the 
rebound from very general modes of pain, and which are, 
therefore, more peculiarly connected with Belativity; as 
LinEBTY with reference to Restraint, and Power as the 
rebound from Ihpotence. 

In none of the feedings, can we leave out of view this great 
condition of mental life ; but, in a certain number of instances, 
the emotional state exists only as a transition between opposites: 
the pleasure supposes a jtrevious pain, and the pain a previous 
pleasure. > 

II. The emotion of Terror, or Fear, may receive an early 
consideration. 

III. The Tender Emotion, or Love, is a well-marked and 
far-reaching susceptibility of our nature, and a leading som-ce 
of our pleasures. We m#y append to it the emotions of 
Admiration, Reverence, and Esteem. 

IV. When we see. in ourselves the qualities that excite 

love or admiration in others, we are affected by a pleasurable 
emotion, named Self-Complacency, Self-gratulation, Self¬ 
esteem. This will be shown to bo a derivative of tbe Tender 
Emotion. • 

A still further effect of the same pleasurable kind is pro¬ 
duced on us by the admiration or esteem of others, the namfes for 
which are Approbation, Praise, Reputation, Glory, and the like. 

V. The elation of superior Power is a very marked and 
widply ramifying genus of pleasurable emotion, being an 
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emotion of pure Relativity or Comparison; the coirelative is 
the pain of Impotence. 

VI. Anger or the Irascible Emotion is the pleasurable 
emotion of 'malevolence. 

The foregoing comprise the best marked of our simpler 
emotions. For although they are all more or less of a com¬ 
pound natrre, yet there is, in each, something characteristic 
and peculiar, imparting a generic distinctness, and obtaining 
a separate recognition throughout the human race. 

VII. There are certain Emotional situations arising under 
the action of Will. Besides the pleasures and pains of Exer¬ 
cise, and the gratification of succeeding in an with the 
opposite mortification of missing what is laboured for, there is, 
in the attitude of Pdrscit, a peculiar state of mind, so far 
agreeable in itself, that factitious occupations arc instituted 
to bring it into play. When I use the term Plot-interest, 
the character of the situation alluded to will bo suggested 
with tolerable distinctness. 

VIII. The exercise of the Intei.lect also is attended with 
states of Emotion. Mbre especially, under the Law of Simi¬ 
larity, the identification of Like in the midst of unlike is the 
cause of agreeable surprise; while Inconsistency or Con¬ 
tradiction is an occasion of pain. 

IX. The foregoing classes possess each a certain unity 
and distinctness as rc.spects their origin in the human con¬ 
stitution. The next class is one that has been very com¬ 
monly regarded as a unity in the investigations of philoso¬ 
phers. I metm the emotions of Fine Art, expressed by the 
single term Beauty, or the Beautiful. There is doubtlc.ss 
a certain individutility in the feeling that mankind have 
agreed to designate by the common phrase, ‘ the feeling of 
beauty,’ but this community of character implies little more 
than a refined pleasure. If w.; take the • productions of 
Fine Art, and examine the sources of the delight that they 
give us, we shall find a very great variety of species, notwith¬ 
standing the generic likeness implied in classifying them 
together. Many of our simple sensations, and many of the 
feelings belonging to the different heads just enumeiTited, 
are brought into play by artistic compositions. 

X. The Moral SE-Nse in man, like the sense of beauty, has 
been very generally looked upon as one and indivisible; a 
position exceedingly open to question. The subject will bo 
fully considered, in the part of this volume devoted to 
Ethics. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EMOTIONS OP RELATIVITY: NO^VB^iTY.— 
WONDER.—LIBERTY. 

1. The Objects of the emotion of hTovelty are well 
understood. 

The I'^tSical circumstance may be inferred to be a 
change in the locality of nervous action, extending also to 
the allied organs—the muscles and the senses. 

That pleasure should arise from varying the parts and 
organs stimulated, is a necessary consequence of the fact that 
stimulation is pleasurable. 

2. The Emotion is, in Quality, pleasurable; in Degree, 
various, according to tlie stimulation, which may be acute 
or massive. It lias no Speciality. 

The pleasure is, in fact, the primitive charm of all sensa¬ 
tion, before it has been dulled by continuance and satiety. 
It has the vagueness of character belonging to mere organic 
stimulation. 

3. The corresponding pain is Monotony, tedium, ennui. 

• 

This arises from some parts of the system being unduly 
drawn upon, while others have their stimulation withheld. 
Its ordinary modes ai'e generally known ; the extreme and 
agonizing degrees are made use of in punishment. 

* Monotony is often aggravated by the pain of excessive 
Subjectivity, or self-consciousness. The absence of objective 
attractions leaves the mind in the subjective condition, which, 
when long continued, gives the sense of intolerable ennui. To 
be confined in the dark, or without occupation, is to be made 
the victim of subjective tedium. 

Under the Species of Novelty, we may indicate, first, the 
simple Sensations, as encountered in early life. Such of these 
as are in their nature pleasing, are, in the first experience, 
pre-eminently so. The general exhilaration designated by the 
word Freshness, is due, among other causes, to novelty of sen¬ 
sation. 
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The primary sensations are speedily gone throngb, and 
fall into the ordinary routine of pleasures, which, by being re¬ 
mitted or altei'natcd, continue to afford a certain measure of 
delight. The charm of novelty then belongs only to new and 
varied combinations,,and in that form it may be sustained, 
although with decreasing force, to the end of life. New 
scenes, nevr objects, new persons, and new aspects of life, con-' 
stitute the attractions of travel. NoveUy in incidents and 
events, is furnished by the transactions of life, and by the pages 
of story. Inventions in the Art.s, and discoveries in Science, 
have the initial charm of novelty, as well as the interest of 
permanent utility. In Fine Art, whoso end ia'-jidtasurc, llie 
powerful efieets of novelty are earnestly invoked ; pleasurable 
surprises arc expected of the artist in every department; 
beauty must be enhanced by originality ; while the ]jassion for 
change, uncontrolled, leads in the end to decadence. Last 
of all, in Fashion, novelty is suj)reme. Throughout the whole, 
but one rule prevails; otlier things the same, the greater the 
novelty, the greater the pleasure. 

4. ive.xt to Novelty is Vaiuety, alternation, or change. 

The longer any stimulant has been remitted, the greater 
the impression on its renewal. Variety is a minor form of 
novelty. 

Our happiness depends materially on the wise remission 
and variation of objects of delight. Merc change of pleasures 
will produce, within limits, a continutince of the pleasur.able 
wave. Still, it is likely that periods of absolute indifference 
and quiet, if not of painful privation, should intervene, in 
order to maintain the highest zest of enjoyment. 

5. SlluritiHE is a breach of expectation, and in addi¬ 
tion to mere llelativity, includes pn element of ConliicL 

In Surprise, we arc said to be startled. There is a shock 
of contradiction, which is always exciting. The excitement 
may be pleasurable, painful, or neutral, according to the case. 
As pure conflict, it would be a source of pain; as a pungent 
stimulus, when the nerves are fresh, it may be pleasurable. 
Frequently, it is neither, being our typical instance of neutral 
emotion. 

The circnmstanccs of the surprise may farther affect its 
character. When the occuiTeuce is sometbing better than 
we expected, tlicre is an access of pleasure j when worse; 
of pain. 
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6. Wonder, or the Marvellous, is felt on the view of 
what rises above, or what falls beneath, our expectations. 
In the one case, it is an elating emotion, of a kindred with 
the Sublime; on the other, it tends to depression, or else 
to contempt. * 

The pleasing side of Wonder is due to what greatly 
‘transcends use and wont. It is an emotion of*pnrff relativitj'. 

If wo exclude the side of Littleness and Contempt, every¬ 
thing included in Wonder has its foundation either in pure 
Surprise, on the one hand, which is the shock of contradic¬ 
tion, or in t h e admiration of what is great or Sublime, on the 
other. Tffs^nll account of this last emotion belongs to a 
much later stage of the exposition. 

7. The opposing couple— PacsTiuiNT and Liderty— 
are wholly referable to Conflict, combined with Kelativity. 

Restraint is a case of conflicting impulses, and induces the 
depression due to conflict. It may have every variety of 
degree, being in all cases painful. The active spontaneity 
repressed by confinement; the free vent of emotional difiTusion 
arrested by dread of punishment; the voluntary movements 
opposed; the wishes thwarted,—are cases of intestine conflict, 
and of suffering. The pain induced has a speciality through 
its connexion with the active organs. In the more acute 
struggles, it is characterized as a ‘ racking ’ pain. 

There is a stimulating effect in opposition or conflict. 
Physically, we may suppose, that the sudden check to the 
nervous currents develops new activity in th» brain; while, 
mentally, it is a fact of pregnant application, that hostility, 
not overpowering, rouses the energies to more than ordinary 
efibrts. This is seen in every species of contest. Even the 
intellectual powers attain^ more commanding success in the 
ardour of polemics. 

Under continued restraint, the system at length adapts 
itself to the situation. The taming down of impulses by 
steady suppression is one of the efiects of habit, exemplified 
in moral discipline. (See Moral Habits.) 

8. Liberty is the correlative of Restraint. . It is the 
joyous outburst of feeling on the :ftl,ease from a foregone 
bondage, or on the cessation of a conflict. 

, The liberation must occur while the restraint is still 
painful; after the system has thoroughly accommodated it- 
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self, there is no reaction, and no flush of joyous elation. 
This fact has been remai-ked in those that hare grown old in 
servitude, or have undergone long imprisoiunent. So in 
minds long fettei'ed by subscription to creeds, even the desire 
of freedom is extinct. . ♦ 

The character of'the emotion of Liberty is an undefined 
elation, or intoxication, great according to the suddenness^ 
and the extent 6f the release, as well as the previous galling 
of the chain. Like all other feelings of relativity, it can be 
renewed only by a renewal of the pain of restraint, and, there¬ 
fore, is not an absolute addition to the sum of happiness, ex¬ 
cept to those already in bondage. ^ 

A condition so familiar to every human being needs little 
farther to be said in the way of example or illustration. We 
may remark, however, that Liberty has an incalculable value, 
as including the scope given to individuals to seek their own 
happiness in their own way. 

The emotions of Power and Impotence are, to some 
extent, coincident with the foregoing, but have a far wider 
range. In consetluencc of their superior complication and 
great importance, they are discussed in a separate chapter. 

We have included, in the pre.sent chapter, feelings of a 
very elementary and very general kind, subsisting purely by 
the contrast of opposites. We might give a very wide illus¬ 
tration to the general principle, by adverting to the painful 
depression of burdens, labours, toils, present and prospective; 
and to the joyous rebound upon the occasions of their miti¬ 
gation or abatement. 


CHAPTEK IV. 

EMOTION OF TEEROR. 

1. The emotion of Terror originates in the apprehen¬ 
sion of coming evil Its characters are—a peculiar form 
of pain or misery; the prostration of the active energies; 
and the excessive hold of the related ideas on the mind. 

First, as to the Object, or cause—the apprehension of 
coming evil:— 
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It does not appear that a present pain, without anticipa¬ 
tion, induces the state of fear. A person may have received 
a severe blow, but if it is done and past, although the smart 
remains, there is a total absence of terror. A present inflic¬ 
tion, as the beginning or foretaste of more to come, is pre¬ 
eminently a cause of the feeling. 

Sometimes the apprehension is of ceriaip, e;^!, as when 
some painful operation has to be gone through. The mere 
idea of pain is depressing, but the certainty of its approach 
gives a new character to the snfiering. This situation, 
although, in one view, the most terrible, is yet the most favour¬ 
able to an ^ffi^rt of courageous endurance; wo are mo.st ready 
to make an exertion, when wo are sure it will be wanted. 

A second case is uncertain, but possible or probable, 
calamity, as in the chances of a storm, a severe illness, an 
equal contest for a groat stake. This is a state of varying 
probabilities and fluctuating estimate. The distraction may 
be harassing in the extreme. 

Any new uncertainty is especially a cause of terror. Wo 
become habituated to a frequent danger, and realize the full 
force of apprehension only when the evil is one previously 
unknown. Such are—the terror caused" by epidemics, the 
apprehensions from an unexperienced illness, the feeling of a 
recruit under fire. 

2. Terror, on the physical side, shows both a loss and 
a transfer of nervous energy. Power is suddenly and 
extensively withdrawn from the Organic processes, to be 
concentrated on certain Intellectual processes, and on the 
bodily Movements. 

The appearances may bo distributed between effect.s of 
relaxation and effects of tension. 

The relaocation is seen, as^egards the Muscles, in the dropping 
of the jaw, in the collapse overtaking all organs not specially 
excited, in tremblings of the lips and other parts, and in the 
loosening of the sphincters. 

Next as regards the Organic Processes and Viso^. The 
Digestion is everywhere wealcened; the flow of saliva is^hecked, 
the gastric secretion arrested (appetite failing), the bowels de¬ 
ranged. The Expiration is enfeebled. The heart and pirculation 
are disturbed; there is either a flushing of the face, or a deadly 
pallor. The skin shows symptoms of derangement—tlje cold 
sweat, the altered odour of the perspiration, the creeping action 
that lifts the hair. The kidneys are directly or indirectly Reefed. 
The sexual organs feel the depressing influence. The secretion of 
milk in the mother’s breasts is vitiated. 
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The increased tension is shown in the stare of the eye and the. 
raising of the scalp (by the occipito-frontulis muscle), in the in¬ 
flation of the nostril, the shrill cry, the violent movements of pro¬ 
tection or flight. The stare of the eye is to be taken as an exag¬ 
gerated fixing of the attention on the dreiKlod oJ,)je(st; and theit! 
concurs with it an equally intense occuxjation of the thoughts in 
the same exclusive direction. Whatever movements of expression, 
or of volititn, ace suggested by these thoughts, have a similar, 
intensity. 

That such a physical condition slionld bo accompanied 
with great depres.siou is a consequence of the theory of plea¬ 
sure and pain. The prostration affects the most sensitive 
processes, the organic ; tlio increase of energy i»^ the move¬ 
ments, which have comparatively little sensibility. 

3. JIkntally, Terror is u Ibrin of massive pain. 

The depression of a severe fright is known to be, for the 
time, overwhelming. If wo apply the test of the submergence 
of pleasure, we shall reckon it one of the most formidable 
visitations of human suffering. Ol its Speciality, wo can only 
say that the great depression is accomjjauicd with great ex¬ 
citement. 

As r(?gards Volition, the pain would operate like any other 
pain to seek relief. It has been formerly remarked, that the 
generic tendency of all pain is to quench activity; and this is 
more especially true when I'ear accompanies the pain. Hence, 
as a deterring instrument, and especially in subduing active 
opposition, terror is a great addition to mere pain; nothing 
so efiectually tgincs the haughty spirit into submission. Its 
defective side (even if we overlook the misery) is shown, if 
we endeavour, by means of it, to induce great and persevering 
exertions, the discharge of multifarious duties ; the waste of 
power being incompatible with anything arduous. Slave 
labour is notoriously unjwocluctive.*' 

With regard to the Intellect, the characters of the emotion 
are very marked. The concentration of energy in the percep¬ 
tions ai|d the allied intellectual trains, gives an extraordinary 
impressiveness to the objects and circumstances of the feeling. 
In a house believed to be haunted, every sound is listened to 
with avidity; every breath of wind is interpreted as the ap¬ 
proach of the dreaded spirit. Hence, for securing attention 
to a limited subject, the feeling is highly efficacious. 

Terror, in its intellectual excitement, affords the extreme 
instance of the fixed idea, or the persistence of an image o,r 
intellectual train, against the forces of the will and the in- 
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tellec(i combined. An impending danger monopolizes the 
thoughts. The protracted forms of fear expressed by anxiety, 
watchfulness, care,—engross the intellect, to the exclusion of 
liberalizing studies. 

The influcnfte of Fear on Relief, follows from its other 
characters. The tendency is to give way to the suggestions 
,of danger, and to bar out all considerations oij the^other side. 

4. The following are the chief Species of Terror. 

(1) The case of the Lowdr Auiiiials. 

In theuj, we have manifest traces of timidity, as an addi¬ 
tion to mcrj\j}ain. In the deterring smart of the whip, there 
might ba nothing beyond the effect of pain on the will; while 
the thi'eat of it is still pain in the idea. The evidence of fear 
is seen in the exaggerated activity inspired by t.ifling causes; 
the surrender of gj-eat advantages to small risks. Still more is 
the state shown iu the dread of what has never done any 
harm : the dread of the human presence, in so many animals ; 
the dread of other auiinals before experience of their disposi¬ 
tion ; and tho liability to be disturbed b}^ slight commotions, 
noises, and strange appearances. 

(2) Fear in Cliildreu. 

The mental system in infancy is highly susceptible, not 
merely to pain, but to shocks and surprises. Any great ex¬ 
citement lias a perturbing effect allied to fear. After the 
child has contracted a laniiliarity with tho persons and things 
around it, it manifests unequivocal fear on the occurrence of 
any thing very strange. Tlie grasp of an uftiknown person 
often gives a fright. This early experience very much re¬ 
sembles the manifestations habitual to the inferior animals. 
At the more advanced stage, where known evih' are 
to be encountered, if the child knows that it has to go 
through something pain/ul, the feeling is of the usual or 
typical kind, modified only by the feebleness of the counter¬ 
actives, and the consequent vehemence of the manifestations. 

(3) Slavish Terror. 

Slavish terror takes its rise under a superior unlimited in 
power, capricious iu conduct, or extreme in sevefity. The 
possibility of some great infliction is iifcelf necessarily a cause 
of terror. The uncertainty that one knows not hpw to 
meet, or provide against, is still more unhinging. It is not 
possible to preserve composure under a capricious rule, except 
by being iu a state of preparation for the very worst. The 
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to beget slavish fear is the consdoos aegle^ of <Jatj on tie 
part of the inferior, he at the same time being unprepared 
calmly to face the consequencea The state 'of slavery is a 
state of terror from the power and arbitrary dispositions of 
the master; the free-born servant has mainly to fear the 
effects of bis own remissness. 

(4) Forebodings of disaster generally. 

The nsnal form of Fear may be expressed as the Fore¬ 
boding of evil or disaster, more or less certain. No human 
being is wholly exempt from this condition; ilNiwa standing 
dish in the banquet of life. There is a possibility of en¬ 
countering evil with the minimum of fear, of bearing the pain 
by itself, without the unhinging a 2 >prehensions; a lofty ideal 
realized only by a favoured few. 

The term Aiixiet;/ generally implies an element of fear, 
although it may be used when there is nothing intended but 
the rational and measured avoidance of pain, which is the 
true antithesis of fear. Susjiimm expresses the influence of 
the fears on Belief. It is a state wherein trilling incidents are 
read as the certain index of great calamities. More especially, 
it points to exaggerated estimates of the motives and inten¬ 
tions of other men. To be suspicious is a part of the 
\ general temper of timidity. Panic is an outburst of terror 
affecting a multitude in common, and heightened by sympathy 
or infection. It has ruined many armie.c, otherwise equipped 
for victory. It'renders a populace utterly uncontrollable in 
great emergencies. 

Like any other emotion, there may be a permanent asso¬ 
ciation between the state of Fear and the objects that have 
often called it forth, or have been connected with it The 
mother is in habitual trepidation about a sick, or wayw'ard, 
or incapable child. Even when there is no cause for alarm, 
a shade of terror is apt to bo present. This has been called 
an Affection of Fear, as we have an Affection of Love, and an 
Affection of Anger (Hatred). The solicitude of a woman 
about her person and appearance, or of a man of genius for 
his fame, is an affection of fear. The same fact is expressed 
by Anxiety and Care. 

(5) The Terrors of Superstition. 

Onr position in the world contains the sources of fear. 
The vast powers of nature dispose of our lives and happiness 
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with irresistible might and awfal aspect. Ages had elapsed 
ere the knowledge law and uniformity, prevailing among 
those powers, had been arrived at by the human intellect. 
The profound iraorance of primitive man was the soil wherein 
his early conceptions and theories sprang up; and the fear 
inseparable from ignorance gave them their character. The 
. essence of superstition is expressed by the defini^on of fear. 
An altogether exaggerated estimate of things, the ascription 
of evil agency to the most harmless objects, and false appre¬ 
hensions everywhere, are among the attributes of the super¬ 
stitious man. 

(6) TL»j^istrust of our Faculties in now operations. 

In all untried situations, in the exercise cf imperfect 

powers, and in the commencement of enterprises where we 
but partly see our way, we are liable to the quakings of 
terror. This is one of the miseries of early yeara In great 
posts, where every movement affects the happiness of multi¬ 
tudes, the sensitive mind will always have a certain amount 
of apprehension. 

One remarkable form of tbis distrust is the being Abashed 
before a strange face, a new company, or a great multitude. 
This is a reproduction, in manhood, of childish fear, bat the 
circumstances are somewhat altered. After we have seen some¬ 
thing of the world, we arc aware of the possibilities of evil that 
lie in the compass of every human being; every new encoun¬ 
ter is attended with dread, until experience gives assurance; wo 
are apt to regard every man an enemy till wo prove him a friend. 

It might be a question as regards shyness'before strangers, 
whether the more instinctive form of dread, shown in enrly 
infancy, does not cling to ns in later years, requiring v,. har¬ 
dening process to dispel it. If anything seemed to imply 
such a weakness, it wou|^ be the awful sensation of first ap¬ 
pearing, as a speaker or performer, before a large assembly 
Probably, however, there is enough in the evil possibilities of 
the case to account for the. excessive perturbation of most per¬ 
sons so situated. 

The world’s censure may be looked at merely as so 
much pain, and estimated accordingly, or it may be accom¬ 
panied with the agitation of fear. Being somewhJit uncertain 
and capricious, as well as potent for evil, it is liable to this 
aggravation of its severity. 

(7) The Fear of Death. 

In the fear of Death, we have two elements. The extinc- 
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tioa of life’s pleasures, interests, and hopes, is looked forward 
to with apprehension according to the zest for these: in the 
young and vigorous, the misery of the prospect is extreme ; a 
youthful culprit sentenced to execution is l^oart-rending in 
his tones of anguish^. The other clement is the dread Un¬ 
known, which operates variously according to a man’s temper, 
conscience,fand education. 

5. Terror is farther illustrated by its Counteractives 
and Opposites—the sources of Courage. 

These are:—(1) Physical vigour of constitution; which 
resists the withdrawal of the blood from the orgi»t*»'j functions. 

(2) The Active or Energetic Temperament; or the presence, 
in large quantity, of what the sliock of fear tends to destroy. 

(3) The Sanguine Temperament; which, being a copious 
fund of emotional vigour, shown in natural buoyancy, fulne.ss 
of animal spirits, manifestations of warm sociability, and the 
like,, is also the antithesis of depressing agencies—whether 
mere pain, or the aggravations of fear. (4) Force of Will; 
arising from the power of the motives to equanimity. (5) In¬ 
tellectual Force ; which refuses to he overpowered by the 
fixed idea of an object of fright, and so oerves to C()unter- 
balanco tlie state of dread. (0) In so far as terror is grouirdod 
on Ignorance, the remedy is Knowledge. The victories gained 
over superstition, in the later ages, have been due to the more 
exact* acquaintance with nature. Pericles, instructed in 
Astronomy under Anaxagoras, rescued his army from the 
panic of an eclifxse, by a tamiliar illustration of its true cause. 

6. The Reaction, or Relief, from I’error, like any other 
rebound from a depressing condition, is cheering or 
hilarious. 

This is the source of the cbeerfulncsB of tho state of con- 
fidcncej security, assurance; a pleasure purely relative to the 
depression of fear. 

7. The uses of Terror in government, and in Educa¬ 
tion, are easily understood. 

The di^ipline of pain, if reinforced by terror, is still 
more efficacious in subduing obduracy of mind. Pride, inde¬ 
pendence, self-reliance, are incompatible with the perturbation 
of fear. 

8. The employment of the passion of Fear in Art de¬ 
mands explanation. 
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Tho essence of Fear is misery, and the essence of Art is 
pleasure. But incidental to Fear, is a certain amount of ex¬ 
citement, which may be so regulated as to have the pungency 
without the pain of the emotion. Mere sympathetic terrors, 
and still more sach as arc wholly fictitious, attain this happy 
medium. There is, nevertheless, a limit; which has been 
overstepped both by Shakespeare and by Walter Scott. 

■ A slight fear, with speedy relief, may be* stiifhilating at 
all times. To robust constitutions, even serious danger is 
welcomed for its excitement. 


CHAPTER V. 

TBNDISB EMOTION. 

1. Tenderness is a pleasurable emotion, variously 
stimulated, whose effect is to draw human beings into 
mutual embrace. 

The OB.JECTS, or causes of tenderness, arc chiefly found 
in connexion with human beings and other sentient crea¬ 
tures ; towards whoin alone it can be properly manifested. 

The exciting causes or stimulants of the feeling are, more 
particularly, the following,— 

First, the massive, or voluminous Pleasuree. Under this 
head, we have already included slow movements, repose after 
exercise, repletion, agreeable waiunth, soft contacts, gentle 
and voluminous sounds, mild sunshine. Such pleasure s are 
known to soothe or calm ^own the activi ty, as opposed to the 
acute and pungent pleasures; tliey also incite tender feeling. 

In the next place, very great pleasures incline to the ten¬ 
der outburst. Under the agitation of joy, an affectionate 
warmth is manifested, demanding a response. Occasion-s of 
rejoicing are celebrated by social gatherings and hospitality. 

Thirdly, Pains are among the causes of tenderness. This 
seems a contradiction and a paradox ;*but in reality it is con¬ 
sistent with all the characters of the feeling. There would be 
no marvel in calling a pleasure to our aid on occasion of pain: 
the marvel is that, at that moment, the system is prepared to 
yield an assuagement merely because there is a want. It 
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lias to be explained why thU emotion in particular ehoald 
be BO ready to burst out in tildes of suffering. We can 
best understand its occurring in connexion with pains of the 
affections. 

Fourthly, There are certain more local asd special causes 
that deserve to be mentioned, as farther illustrating the feeling 
and its physical embodiments. The touch of the breast, the 
neck, the morfth, and the hand, and the movements of the 
upper members, are allied to this feeling; as the contact and 
the movements of the inferior parts of the body arc concerned 
in' sexual excitement. The reason is to be found in the 
vicinity of the organic functions peculiar to each of the 
feelings. Farther, there are certain special stimulants in the 
higher senses. In Hearing, the high and mellow note, 
occurring sometimes in the wail of grief, and adopted in 
pathetic address, has a touching efficacy. By virtue of this 
coincidence, t.oo early in its date to be the result of mere 
association, (and prob.alily a mode of voluminous sensation), 
theVe is a power in the outburst of grief to affect others with 
tenderness. The ‘djdng fall' is pathetic, as a mode of soft and 
pleasurable feeling. Finally, in Sight, the sensations of lustre 
have a like cliicacy. The influence of the clear droj>, ap¬ 
pearing oh the moistened eye, and inducing the secretion in 
the eye of the beholder, is probably more than mere lustre; 
it adds the stimulus to self-consciousness, and possibly an 
effect of association besides. 

The alliance of tcndcrncs.s with inaction renders it tlie 
emotion of weakness; whence the experience or tho view ol 
weakness very readily suggests it. Tho hcljilessness of 
infancy, of ago, of sicknc.s.s, of destitution, calls it forth. 
Even among inanimate things, slender and fragile forms, 
after being personified, are sources of tender feeling, and are 
thence considered objects of bcam^y. In Burko’s theory of 
the Beautiful, this was made the central feature. 

2. The rriYsiCAL side of the Tender Emotion specially 
' involves (1) Touch, (2) the Ijichrymal Organs, and (3) 
I the movements of the Pharynx. 

(1) The soft extended contact, the source of a voluminous 
sensation of touch, as a phj’sical fact, is both tho beginning and 
the end of the tender feeling. One might suspect a glandular, 
as well as a purely tactile, effect in this contact; not only is 
the skin a vast secreting organ, but there is something in the 
feeling strongly analogous to the organic or visceral sensi- 
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bilities. The remark is farther confirmed by the considera¬ 
tion of the next accompaniment, 

(2) The Lachrymal Organs—Gland and Sac—are specifi¬ 
cally afiected tinder the tender feeling. We must assume two 
stages or dogreae of this action ; a gentle, healthy flow, 
accompanied with genial sensibility, and,'in the case of great 
stimulation, a violent, profuse flow, from excessive action 
and congestion of the brain, under pain or extrfime joy. 

(3) The movements of the Pharynx, or hag of the throat, 
the muscular cavity where the food is swallowed, are suscep¬ 
tible to the tender feeling. In violent grief, these muscles 
are convulsed, so as to be unable to swallow; in the gentler 
degrees, they are the seat of a sensibility characteristic of the 
emotion. Considering that, these muscles are but the com¬ 
mencement of the muscular fibres of the aliraenta-y canal, W'O 
may presume, from analogy, that the alimentary canal as a 
whole is affected under the feeling. The phrase ‘ bowels of 
compassion’ would point to this conclusion. • 

In women, we must add, as an adj'unct of tender feeling, 
the mammai’y secretion, an eminent addition to the sources 

of the feeling in organic sensibility. 

« 

3. The link of sequence, physical and mental, between 
the stimulants of tender feeling and the manifestations, is 
to be sought in the common character of the two sets of 
phenomena. 

It would be in accordance with the Law of Self-conserva¬ 
tion, that a pleasurable wave should extend itsel/, by reflexion 
from all the sources of the same emotion. If the warm em¬ 
brace is a cause of the feeling, the feeling, otherwise sug¬ 
gested, would' seek its increase and consummation in the 
embrace, as well as in the other responsive tokens of tender¬ 
ness—the smile, the glance, ^he tones, the sympathies of other 
beings. 

The same principle is seen in the diffusive manifestations 
of feeling generally. Joyful emotion prompts to the musical 
outburst that would, of itself, be an inspiration of j'oy. 

When pain is a stimulant, the motive still is to have 
recourse to something pleasurable. This is not 4he only 
resort on an occasion of pain. In some states. Anger, or 
I the pleasure of malevolence, is called to aid; the circum- 
l^tances being natural vigour, an irascible habit, and the 
[absence of genial sympathies. When tenderness is invoked, 
ftho'circums^ces are usually extreme weakness, the tender 
16 
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disposition, or the connexion of the pain with some tender 
relationship, 

4, On the mental side, Tenderness is a feeling, in 
' quality pleasurable, in’degree massive and not acute. Its 
' remarkable speciality (which may be a consequence of 

the foregoing properties) is its connexion with tranquillity 
and repose. * 

It is the character of a voluminous excitement to affect 
lightly a large surface, being thus a more enduring and sus¬ 
tainable source of pleasure. This is pre-eminently the nature 
of the Tender Feeling, and constitutes its great value in 
human life. It is a tranquillizer under morbid'excitement, a 
soothing power in pain, and a means of enjoyment when the 
forces of the system are at the lowest ebb, or in abeyance for 
the time. 

As regards Volition, tlie tender feeling prompts to efforts 
for its own'fruition, like other pleasures, according to their 
degree. Its tranquilliziug influence upon morbid excitement 
is the substitution of a new state, such as, from its occupying 
the mind strongly and agreeably, is a power to displace other 
states. 

The Intellectual peculiarity of tenderness follows from the 
others. Being easily sustained, it has in a high degree the 
property of persistence, and recoverability in idea. 

The readiness to form permanent associations, under the 
law of Contiguity, is a further extension of the intellectual 
property. The feeling is one superadded to proper sensuous 
charm, as terror is an addition to mere pain; but when often 
excited in connexion with an object of sense, it is kindled at 
the mere mention or suggestion of that object; such habitual 
or associated Tenderness being the meaning of Affection. 

5. The mixed characters 6T the feeling farther illus¬ 
trate its main feature. 

The operation upon the Will in pursuit, corresponding to 
the degree of the pleasure and the retentiveness combined, is 
shown in the energies put forth in favour of objects of affec¬ 
tion and tender regard. 

As Desire, this eeflotion maintains its consistency. In an 
easily snstainable feeling, the mere idea contains a large 
amount of the pleasure; ‘ the imagination of iiie feast’ is in 
some degree satisfying. Love is often satisfied with objects 
purely ideal. 
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The Control of the Attention and the Trains of thonghi, 
even in the ordinary degrees of the feeling, would naturally 
be great, while, in the intenser forms, it is apt to be overwhelm¬ 
ing. The same can be said of the allied effect on Belief; the 
partialities of love, affection, and friendship, are counted upon 
as laws of human nature. 

SPECIES OP THE TENDER EMOTtO'ij. 

6. It is the nature of the Emotion to vent itself mainly 
on human beings. 

A human person combiiio.s the stimulants beyond any other 
object. The sensuous exterior, the voice and inovemeuts pur¬ 
posely attuned, largely arouse the feeling, while the respon.-e 
supposes another personality. 

The companionable animals are within the compass of the 
feeling. 

The Family Group. 

7. The relation of Mother and Offsjtring deserves to 
rank first. 

The infant, as a sensuous object, has all the properties that 
stimulate the feeling. The skin soft and pui-e, the eye fresh 
and clear, the outline rounded; the diminutive size and help¬ 
lessness ; the interest of the comparison showing so much like¬ 
ness to the full-grown individual; the action so different and 
yet so similar,—render the child an impi’essive object of ten¬ 
derness to every one. And in the case of the mother, there is 
snperadded a powerful element of regard, arisWig out of the 
original relation to herself, and the special engagement of her 
energies in supporting the infant’s existence. Such a com¬ 
bination of self-interest and the associations of a strong 
solicitude would, under any circumstances, stamp an object 
on the mind; a house, or sf garden, so situated grows upon 
the feelings of the possessor. When, however, the object is a 
human being of the age most fitted to act on the tender sus¬ 
ceptibilities, we can easily understand how this relationship 
becomes the crowning instance of intense personal regard. 

The full explanation ojF maternal love involves the fact of 
Sympathy, which is distinct from proper Tender, feeling, 
although fusing with it. 

The Paternal relationship contains many of the same 
elements. There is less of personal contact, buff the ideal 
feelings are no less strong, while the influence of contrast and 
the’sentiment of protector^ip may be even greater. 
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8. The relationship of the Sexes, founded in the pro- 
creative constitution, is one of Tenderness. 

The pleasure connected with the intercourse of the sexes 
is itself a stimulant of tenderness. There is, besides, that dif¬ 
ference of personal •conformation, which makes the one sex a 
variety as it were to the other, possessing a distinct order of 
attraetioiiS. There can bo no doubt of the extensive working 
of this principle, which puts a limit to the influence of the 
most perfect forms, and the highest excellence. The merits 
that wo carry about with us are apt to pall upon our taste, and 
the objects that interest us must be something diflferent, even 
although inferior. The greatest affinities grow out of the 
stronger contrasts; with this important explanation, that the 
contrast must not be of hostile qualities, but of mpplen^ntal 
ones. The one person must not love what the other hates, 
but the two must mutually supply each other’s felt deficiencies. 
Affections grounded on disparity, so qualified, exist between 
individuals of the same sex. The Platonic friendship was 
manifested chiefly between men of different ages, and in the 
relation of master and pupil. But in the two sexes there is a 
standing contrast, the foundation of a more universal interest. 
The ideal beauty arising from conformation is on the side of 
the woman: the interest of the masculine presence lies more 
in the associations of power. 

The Benevolent A^ectione. 

9. In Benevolence, the main constituent is Sympathy, 
which is not‘to be coiUbuiided with Tenderness. 

• 

It will be seen more fully afterwards, that, in Sympathy, 
the essential point is to become possessed of the pains and 
: pleasures of another being. Now, the tender feeling, or love, 
greatly aids this occupation oh* mind with the feelings of 
others, but is not the sole agent concerned. Another power, 
of a more intellectual kind, is demanded. 

10. Sympathy not being necessarily a source of plea¬ 
sure, the Pleasures of Benevolence are incidental and in¬ 
direct. ,, 

The following corisiderations are to be taken into account, 
in resolving this matter. 

In the first place, love or tender feeling, is by its nature 
' pleasurable, but does not necessarily cause ns to seek the good 
i of the object farther than is needful to gratify ourselves in the 
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indulgence of the feeling. It is as purely self-seeking as any 
other pleasure, and makes no enquiry concerning the feelings 
of the beloved personality. 

In the second place, in a region of the mind quite apart 
from the tender eWtion, arises the principle of Sympathy, or 
the prompting to take on the pleasures and pains of other 
Ijpings, and act on them as if they were our own. Jnstead of 
being a source of pleasure to us, the primary operation of 
sympathy is to make us surrender pleasure and to incur pains. 

Thirdly, The engagement of tlie mind by objects of afibc- 
tion gives them, in preference to others, the benefit of our 
, sympathy; and hence we are specially impelled to work for 
advancing their pleasures and alleviating their pains. It does 
not follow that we are made happier by the circumstance; on 
the contrary, we may be involved in painful and heavy labours. 

Fourthly, The reciprocation of sympathy and good offices 
is a great increase of pleasure on both sides; being, indeed, 
jutxder favourable circumstances, one of the greatest sources of 
human delight. 

Fifthly, It is the express aim of a well-constituted society, 
if possible, never to let good ofiices pass unreciprocated. If : 
the immediate object of them cannot or will not reciprocate i 
in full, as when we relieve the destitute or the worthless, I 
others bestow upon us approbation and praise. Of course, if j 
benevolent actions, instead of being a tax, were self-rewarding, | 
such acknowledgment would have no I’elcvance. 

Sixthly, There is a pleasure in the sight of happy beings,' 
and we naturally feel a certain elation in being instrumental 
to this agreeable effect. 

11. Compassion, or Pity, means Sympathy with dis¬ 
tress, and usually supposes an infusion of Tender Feeling. 

The effective aid to a sHiferer spi’ings from sympathy pro¬ 
per, and may be accompanied, or not, with tender manifesta¬ 
tions. Many persons, little given to the melting mood, are 
highly sympathetic in the way of doing services. Others 
bestow sympathy, in the form of mere tender effusion, with 
perhaps little else. To be full of this last kind of sympathy 
is the proper meaning of Sentimentality. • 

12. The receipt of favours inspires Gratitude; of which, 
the foundation is sympathy, and the ruling principle, the\ 
complex idea of Justica • 

• Pleasure conferred npon ns, by another human being, im- 
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mediately prompts the tender response. With whatever power 
of sympathy we possess, we enter into the pleasures and 
pains of the person that has thus engaged our regards. The 
highest form of gratitude, which leads us to reciprocate bene¬ 
fits and make acknowledgments, in some proportion to the 
benefits conferred, iS an application of the principle of Justice. 

13. In tliQ Equal relationsliip-s of life, there is room for 
the mutual play of Uenevolence and (Iratitude. 

In brotherhood, friendship, oo-memborship of the same 
society, occa.sion!il inequalities give room for mutual good 
offices. In the tenderness thu.s developed, there is a bond of 
attraction to counterwork the rivalries and repellant egotisms 
of mankind. 

14. The operation of Sympathy renders the mere 
spectacle of Generosity a stimulant of Tender Feeling. 

Thi.s is one great producing cause of the fictitious tender¬ 
ness made nse of in Fine Art. Sympathy int^re.sts us in 
other beings; their pains and pleasures become to a certain 
extent ours; and the benefits imparted to them can rai.se a 
tender wave in us. The more striking manifestations of 
generosity, as when an injin-cd person or an enemy rcnder.s 
good for evil, arc touching oven to the unconcerned .spectator. 

15. The Lower Animals are subjects of tender feeling, 
and of mutual attachment 

Their total dependence forbids rivalry; while their sen¬ 
suous charms, 'vivacity, their contrast to ourselves, and their 
services, are able to evoke tenderness and affection. 

The reciprocal attacliment of animals to men, so much 
greater than they can maintain to their own species, shows 
that the sense of favours received is able to work in them the 
genuine tender sentiment. All that the feeling can amount 
to, in the .ab.sence of the totally distinct aptitude of sympathy, 
is seen in them, very much as it appears in early human 
infancy. 

16. There is a form of tenderness manifested towatds 
Inanimate things. 

By associated pleasurable emotion, wo come to experience 
towards our various possessions, and local surroundings, a 
certain warmth of the nature of an attachment. It is from 
their original power to give pleasarfe, that these things work 
npon the springs of tenderness; but, as they are unsuited to 
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its proper oonstmimation, the indalgence of the feeling is 
imaginary or fictitious. The personifying impulse here comes 
to our aid; and, by going through some of the forms, we ex¬ 
perience the reality, of tender regard. 

Sorrow. 

17. Sorrow is pain from the loss of objects of affection; 
tlie tender feeling becoming a means of cous&latiou. 

Affection supposes a habitual reference to another person, 
an intertwining of thoughts, interests, pleasures, and conduct, 
extensive in proportion to the intimacy of the relationship. 
To be deprived of such a one, is to lose a main stay of exist¬ 
ence; on the principle of Self-conservation the loss is misery. 
The giving way of anything that we have been accustomed to 
depend upon, leaves us in a state of helplessness and wretched¬ 
ness, till we go through the process of building up new sup¬ 
ports. 

The lower animals are capable of sorrow. The dog will 
sometimes pine and die of absence from his master: being 
unable to endure the privation, or to reconstitute a bond of 
attachment. 

It is, however, the characteristic of the tender feeling to 
flow readily, on the prompting of such occasions, and to 
supply, in its almost inexhaustible fulness, a large measure of 
consolation. This is the genial and healing side of sorrow. 
It is a satisfaction not afforded, in the same degree, by other 
losses,—by failure in worldly aspirations, by the baulking of 
revenge, or by the incurring of an ill name. • 

18. The Social and Moral bearings of tenderne-ss are 
important, although the best part of the effect is due to 
the co-operation of Sympathy. 

Anything tending to ^ve ns pleasure in other beings 
makes us court society, and accommodate ourselves to others. 
The cultivation of the modes and expression of tenderness 
belongs to the arts of civilized man. 

Admiration and Esteem. 

19. Admiration is the response to pleasurable feeling 
aroused by Excellence or superionty; a feeling closely 
allied to love. 

The occasions of admiration are various and complicated, 
and will be resumed under the Sublime (.Esthetic Emotions), 
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What we notice hero is that the ffeeling is one readily passing 
into tenderness; the reason being not solely that it is a 
pleasure, but also that it supposes another sentient being to 
receive the admiring expression. 

The frequent transition from Admiration to Love shows 
the community of the two feelings: an admiration without 
some porlj|on of kindly regard is an exceptional and artifici%l 
state, which it takes a certain effort of mind to entertain; as 
in contemplating an Alcibiades or a Marlborough. 

20. Esteem refers to the performance of essential 
Duties, wliose neglect is attended with evil 

Our Esteem is moved by useful, ratlier than by shining, 
qualities. As we are painfully aware of the consequences of 
individual reiuissness in the duties and conduct of life, there is 
a cheering I'e-action in witnessing the opposite conduct. It is a 
rebound from pain not uumixed with apprehension, and being 
connected with persons, it falls into the strain of tender feeling. 
We esteem the prudent man, the just nuin, the self-sufficing 
or independent man; and our agreeable sentiment has its 
spring in the possible evils from the absence of these qualities, 
and is greater as our sense of those evils is greater. 

Both Admiration and Esteem are accompanied with 
Deference, a mode of gratitude to the persons that have 
evoked those sentiments. 

Veneration—the Religious Sentiment. 

21. T\i<i R4igious Sentiment is constituted by the Tender 
Emotion, together with Fear, and the Sentunent of the 
Sublime. 

Wo must premise that the generic feature of Religion is 
Government, or authority; the specific difference is the 
authority of a Supernatural rule.* It may thus be distin- 
gni^ied from mere Poetic Emotions, which are so largely 
incorporated with it. 

The composition of the feeling is expressed in the familiar 
conjunction—‘ wonder, Ipve, and awe.’ 

(1} The vastness of the presiding power of the world, in 
'80 far as it can be brought home, is a source of the elation of 
the Sublime. The great difficulty here is in connexion with 
the unseen and spiritual essence, which requires the sensuous 
grandeurs of the actual world, and the highest stretch of 
poetic dictioti, as adds to bring it within the compass pf 
imagination. 
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! (2) Our position of weakness, dependence, and nncer- 

' tainty, brings ns under the dominion of Pear. This feeling 
varies with our own conscious misdeeds, as compared with 
the exactions of the supreme Governor. The secondary uses 
of Religion, in tie hands of the politician, are supposed to be 
favoured by the terror-inspiring severity of the creed; a 
^weapon fraught with dangers. The autocrat of Russia was 
unable to induce even his saldiers to dispense with the Lenten 
fasting, during the ravages of cholera. 

In almost all views of Religion, the Sense of Dependence 
is given as the central fact. 

(3) Love or Tender Emotion enters into the feeling, 
according as the Deity is viewed in a benign aspect. There 
is a certain incompatibility between tenderness and fear; 
indeed, in any close relation between governor and governed, 
a perfect mutual affection is rare and exceptional; the putting 
forth of authority chills tenderness. 

A great and beneficent being might bo conceived, and is 
conceived, by many, as bestowing favours without imposing 
restraints, or inflicting punishments. It is to such a being 
that tender and adoring sentiment might arise in purity, or 
without the admixture of fear. The benefactor is in that 
case separated from the ruler, and the essential character of 
Religion is no longer present. 

Veneration, in the terrestrial and human acceptation, is a 
sentiment displayed, not so much to active and present 
authoiity, as to power that is now passing or past. It 
mingles with the conception of greatness the.pathos of mor¬ 
tality and decay. It is the tribute to the memory of the 
departed, and is sometimes expressed by rites of n. semi¬ 
religious character. The followers of Confucius in China, 
who have no religion, in the proper sense of the term, join in 
the periodical observancea of the Chinese in honour of their 
departed ancestry. 

Reverence is a name for high admiration and deferential 
regard, without implying authority. We may express reve¬ 
rence and feel deference to a politician, a philanthropist, or a 
man of learning or science. 
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QHAPTEE VI. 

EMOTIONS OF SELF. 

1. The term ‘Self’ is not used here in any of its wide 
acceptations, but is a brief title for comprehending two 
allied groups of l^eelings—the one expressed by the names 

•, Self-gratulation, Self-complacency, Self-esteem, I’ride; the 
I other by Love of Ai)probation, Vanity, Desire of Fame, or 
i Glory. 

The comprehensive words Selfishness, Self-seeking, Ego¬ 
tism, imply the collectiye iiiterc.sis of the individual, as ex¬ 
cluding, or simply as not incdiiding, the interests of others. 
There are, therefore, many forms of egotism besides what are 
to be now treated of. For example, the love of Power (not 
here included) is at the extreme pole of Egotism; being 
scarcely, if at all compatible, witli a regard to (Uliers. Many 
feelings are in themselves pui’ely egotistic, but their enjoy¬ 
ment is not complete witliout a.-iociid alliance,.sticli as Tender¬ 
ness and Sexoai feeling ; those are sympathetic by accident, 
if not by design. 

SELF-GRATULATION AND SELF-ESTEEM. 

2. This is the feeling experienced when we behold in 
ourselves the qualities that, seen in others, call forth ad¬ 
miration, reverence, love, or esteem. 

Admiration, as above stated, combines the elation of the 
sublime with tenderness, and is, in favourable circumstances, 
highly pleasurable. Any fresh tlisplay of excellonco, of a kind 
that wo are able to appreciate, fills us with delight, part of 
which may be set down to the indulgence of the admiiing 
sentiment. 

In the 'present ca 8 e,eW 0 have to consider what change is 
effected, when we ourselves are the admired personality. The 
pleasure, in such circumstances, is usually much greater, 
toie question arises, is it the same sentiment, with assignable 
modifiiaitions, or is it a new feeling of the mind ? 
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3. The PHYSICAL side of the feeling presents an ex¬ 
pression of marked pleasure, serene and placid, such as 
might accompany tender feeling. 

There is noAing in this expression to give a clue to the 
ultimate analysis of the feeling, althcmgh quite consistent 
with the view to be given of it from the mental side. 

• • 

4. On the mental side, we may consider self-com¬ 
placency as a mode of tender feeling, with self for the 
object; the pleasure caused by it, is the pleasure of admir¬ 
ing an object of tender affection. 

Let us suppose, first, the case of admiration drawn forth 
to a beloved person, as when a parent is called to witness the 
merits, virtues, or charms of a child. There is here obviously 
a double current of pleasurable excitement; the admiration 
wakens the affection into active exercise, and the aroused 
affection quickens the admiration. It is not to be believed 
that the pleasmu of admiting one that we are interested in, 
from other causes, should be only the same as towai'ds a per¬ 
son wholly indifferent. 

Now, there are various facts to show, that every human 
being is disposed to contract a habitual self-tenderness, so 
as to become, .each to one’s self, an object of afiectioin 

It is towards other personalities that we have tlie full and 
primary experience of the tender feeling, but if it can extend 
in any form to inanimate things, much moiu should it arise 
towai'ds our own personality. When, besideii the enjoyment 
of pleasures, and the pursuit of ends, we direct our att'. ntion 
upon self as the subject of all those pleasures and f ursuits, 
we may be affected with a snperadded tender feeling, which 
will in time grow into an affectiou. The attentions and cai'O 
of the mother to the chiM gi-oatly contribute to the strength 
of her affection; the sickly child is often the most beloved. 
A similar round of attentions and care, consciously bestowed 
on self, have a similar tendency; we may in this way, if wo 
indulge ourselves in self-consciousness, become the object of 
self-tenderness, growing into self-affection (a feeling not to be 
confofinded with what is commonly called self-hve\ ^ 

It is possible for the regards to tfike a direotion so exclu¬ 
sively outward, to be so far absorbed with other personalities, 
and purely external concerns, as not to become habitual to¬ 
wards self. In such a situation, the self-complacent senti¬ 
ment would be dried up ; the sight of excellence in certain 
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other persons might have a warm and pleasing effioaoy, while 
in self it would awaken but a feeble response. Such a total 
absence of self-g^atulation may be rare, because the self-con¬ 
scious tendency can hardly be nullified by any outward at¬ 
tractions ; yet there are wide variations of degree in the feel¬ 
ing, a.s there are great differences in the choice of objects of 
tender concern. „ 

If such be the derivation of the sentiment, its cliaracters 
are plain. It is a pleasure of great amount, allied to the pas¬ 
sive side of our being, and possessing all the recommendations 
of the tender i'eeling. It may subsist in a condition of weak¬ 
ness and prostration ; it is Ciisily sustained and recovered in 
the ideal form ; if based on a largo emotional nature, it may 
afford a copious well-s|iriug of en joyment. 

It has the same high in teller tual efficiency as the original 
form of tenderness ; directing the attention, controlling the 
thoughts, and inducing beliefs in conformity with itself. 

5. Tlie more, usual Spkcifict Fohms of the feeling have 
received names in common language. 

Self-complacency expresses the act of deriving pleasure 
from mentally revolving one’s own merits, excellencies, pro- 
dnetions, and imposing adjuncts. It also disposes us to court 
the synipathy and attention of others, by verbal recitals to' 
the same eflbct. 

Self-esteem ami Self-conceit im[)Iy a settled opinion of 
our own merits, followed up w-ith what is implied in esteem, 
namely, preference to others, on a comparison. This preference 
is shown most cottspicuously in the feature of Self-confidence; 
which may be a sober and correct estimate of our own powers, 
but may also be an estimate heightened by self-tendemess or 
affection. In some characters, of great natural abundance of 
energy, active or emotional, the feeling is so well sustained as 
to disease with the confirmation of other men’s opinions. This 
is the respectable, but unamiable, quality of Self-suffieingness. 

Self-respect and Pride suggest the feeling as a motive to 
conduct. Having formed a high estimate of self in certain 
respects, we are restrained from lowering that estimate by 
inconsisteivb conduct. The skilled workman has a pride in 
not sending out an inferior production. The man of upright 
dealings, if he is consciously proud of his own integrity, has 
an ad£tional motive for strictness in acting up to it. It is 
the sense of honour, viewed as self-honour 5 and may co-exist 
with regard to the sentiinents of others. 
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Self-pily—being sorry for one’s self—is a gennine mani¬ 
festation of the feeling before us. It is unmistakeablo as a 
mode of tender feeling, and yet it ends in self; being a strong 
confirmation of the foregoing analysis. 

Emulation, *and the feeling of Superiority, express the 
emotion, as it arises in the act of measuring om-selves with 
others. All excellence requires a comparison, onen or im- 
' plied; when the comparison is openly made, ana, when we 
are distinctly aware of our advantage over another person, 
and enjoy the pleasure of that situation, the feeling is called 
sense of Superiority, and the impulse to gain it, lilmulation. 
Envy is the feeling oif inferiority, with a malevolent sentiment 
towards the rival. 

6. There are well-marked forms of Pain, in obverse 
correspondence to the pleasures now described. 

Most amiable and estimable, on this side, is the virtue 
named Humility and Modesty, which, without supposing self- 
depreciation, implies that, for the sake of others, we abstain 
from indulging self-complacent sentiment. It is a species of 
generosiiy, in renonneing a portion of self-esteem, to allow a 
greater share of esteem to others. 

The sense of positive Worthlessness or Demerit is the 
■ gennine pain of self-tenderness, and is denoted by the names 
Humiliation and 8elf-abasement. It is not often that human 
beings can be made to feel this state; the regard to self is too 
strong to allow it a place. When it docs gain a footing in the 
mind, the anguish and prostration are great jn proportion to 
the joy of the opposite state. It is analogous to the discovery 
(also slow to be made) of demerit in objects of affection, which, 
operates as a shock of revulsion and distress, of the severest 
kind. Just as the pleasures of tender feeling diffuse them¬ 
selves over the life, by Aeir ideal self-snbsistnnce, so do the 
pains of worthlessness in one’s own eyes, if they have once 
taken possession of the mind. 

Self-abasement, the consequence of a sense of demerit, is 
also the first step towards relief; supposing, as it does, that 
the person has renounced all pretensions to merit, and ac¬ 
quiesced in the penalties of guilt. The penitsqtial state 
begins with conscious worthlessness,* and proceeds to regain 
the lost position by new endeavours. 

Self-reproach is another name applicable to the loss of one’s 
good opinion of self. 
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LOVE OF APPROBATION. 

7. The feeling of being approved, admired, praised by 
others, is a heightened form of self-gratulation, due to the 
workings of sympathy. 

The op/jration of sympathy will be minutely traced in a ^ 
subsequent chajiter. It is enough here to assume, that' 
the coinciding expression of another person sustains and 
sti’engthens us in our own sentiments and opinions; there 
being assignable circumstances that vary the influence exerted 
by the sympathizer. * 

When we are aflccted with any emotion, the sympathy of 
another person may increase both the intensity of the feeling, 
and the power of sustaining it; in either way, adding to 
the pleasure of whatever is pleasurable. Our {^miration of 
a work of genius is more prolonged, has a brighter and more 
enduring glow, when a sympathizing companion shares in it. 

Again, as regards our strength of assurance in our opinions 
or convictions, we are greatly assisted by the concurrence of 
other persojis. A conviction may be doubled or tripled in 
force, when repeated by one whom wo greatly respect. 

Now, both the circumstances named are present in the 
case of our being commended by others. Our self-complacency 
is made to bum brighter, and oar estimate of self is made 
more secure, when another voice chimes in unison with our own. 

It is also to Ix) noticed, that a compliment from another 
person is an occasion for bringing our own self-complacency 
into action. As our various emotions show themselves only 
in occasional outbursts from long tracks of dormancy, we are 
dependent on the occurrence of the suitable stimulants. Now, 
as regards self-complacency, one stimulant is some fresh per¬ 
formance of our own; another is a tribute from some one else. 
Novelty in the stimulation is the condition of a copious out¬ 
pouring of any emotion, pleasurable or otherwise. 

To the intrinsic pleasure of Approbation, and the corre¬ 
sponding pain of Disapprobation, we must add the associations 
of other benefits attending the one, and of evils attending tie 
other. Approbation suggests a wide circle of possible good, 
or the relief from possible calamities, which must greatly en- 
Bance the cheering influence exerted by it on the mind. As 
influences of Joy on the one hand, and of Depression on the 
other, the manifested opinions of our fellow-^ings occupy 
high place among the agencies that control our happiness. 
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8. The following are Specibs, or modes, of the feeling 
of being admired. 

Mere Approbation is the lowest, and the most general, 
form of expressing a good opinion. It may intimate little 
more than a rescue from disapprobation, .the setting our mind 
at ease, when we might he under some doubt; as in giving satis- 
/action to a master or superior. The pleasure in thip case is a 
measure of our dread of disapprobation and its consequences. 

Admiration, and Praise, mean something higher and more 
stirring to self-complacency. Flattery and Adulation ai-e 
excess, if not untruth, in the paying of compliments, Glorj 
expresses a high and ostentatious form of praise; the general 
multitude being roused to join in the acclaim. Reputation or 
Fame is supposed to reach beyond the narrow circle of an 
individual life, and to agitate remote countries, and distant 
ages; an effort of imagination being necessary to realize the 
pleasure. Future Fame is not altogether empty; the applause 
bestowed on the dead resounds in the ears of the living. 
Honour is the according of elevated position, and is shown by 
forms of compliment, and tokens of respect. 

The rules of Polite society include the bestowal of compli¬ 
ment with delicacy. On the one hand, the careful avoidance 
of whatever is calculated to wound the sense of self-importance, 
and, on the other hand, the full and ready recognition of all 
merit or excellence, are the arts of a refined ago, for increasing 
the pleasures of society and the zest of life. 

y. The varieties of Disapprobation represent the painful 
side of the susceptibility to opinion. 

Disapprobation, Censure, Dispraise, Abuse, Libel, Reproach, 
Vituperation, Scorn, Infamy, are some of the names for the 
infliction of pain by the hostile judgments of others. If we 
are ourselves conscious of demerit, they add to the load of 
depression; if we are not conscious of any evil desert, they 
still weigh upon us, in proportion as we should be elated by 
their opposites. As signifying the farther evils associated 
with iU opinion on the part of society, the intense disappro 
bation of our fellow-men, unoounteracted, is able to make life 

unendurable. » * ^ ir 

The pain of Remorse is completed by the union ot seit- 
reproach with the reproach of those around us. Many that 
have little sensibility to the first, acutely realize the iMt. 
The feeling of Shame is entirely resolvable into di^pproba- 
tion, either openly expressed, or known to be entertained. 
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10. Self-complacency and the Love of Admiration are 
motives to personal excellence and public spirit 

Egotistic in their roots, the tendency of these feelings may 
be highly social. Indeed, so much of social ^ood conduct is 
plainly stimulated by the rewards and punishments of public 
opinion, that some ethical speculators have been unable to 
discern apy purely disinterested impixlses in the conduct of 
men. 

The unsocial side of these emotions is manifested in the 
intense competition for a luxury of limited amount.. The dis¬ 
posable admiration of mankind is too little for the claims 
upon it. 


CHAPTER VII. 

EMOTION OF POWER. 

1. The Emotion of Power is distinct from both the 
pleasure of E.xercise and the satisfaction of gaining our 
Ends. It is due to a sense of superior might or energy, 
on a comparative trial. 

We have already seen what are the pleasures connected 
with muscular Excrci.so, when there is surplus vigour to dis¬ 
charge. There may also be a certain gratification in intellec¬ 
tual exercise, as exercise, under the same condition of abonnd- 
ing energy in the intellectual organs. 

In the active pursuit of an End, there is necessarily some 
pleasure to be gatJiered, or pain to be got rid of. When our 
exertion secures our ends, it brings us whatever satisfaction 
belongs to those ends. 

Neither of these gratifications is the pleasure of Power; 
which arises only when a compaiisoa is made between two 
persons, or between two efforts of the same person, and when 
the one is found superior to the other. 

The sentiment of superior Power is felt in the development 
of the bodily and mental frame. The growing youth is pleased 
at the increase of his strength; every new advance, in know¬ 
ledge, in the conquest of diflBcnlties, gives a thrill of satis&c- 
tion, founded essentially on comparison. The consoioM 
decline of our faculties in old ago is the inverse fact. 
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A second mode of oomp4rison has regard to the greater 
productiveness of onr efforts ; as when we obtain better tools, 
or work npon a more hopeful material. The teacher is 
cheered by a prox^ising pupil. An advanced grade of command 
gives the same feeling. , 

The third mode is comparison with others. In a contest, 
ijr competition, the successful combatant has the gmtification 
of superior power. According to the number and the great¬ 
ness of the men that we have distanced in the race, is our 
sense of superiority. Like all other relative States, the emotion 
cannot bo kept up at the highest pitch without new advances. 
Long continuance in an elevated ijosition dulls the mere sense 
of elevation (without derogating from the other advanteges); 
in proportion as the remembrance of the inferior state dies 
away, so does the joy of the present superiority. The man 
that has been in a high position all his life, feels his greatness 
only as he enters into the state of those beneath him; if he 
does not choose to take this trouble, he will have littlo con¬ 
scious elation from his own pre-eminence. 

2.' The PHYSICAL side of the emotion of Power shows 
an erect lofty bearing, and a Hush of physical energy, as if 
from a sudden increase of nervous power; a frequent 
accoraj)animeut is the outburst of Laughter. 

Erectness of carriage and demeanour is looked upon as 
the fitting expression of superior might; while collapse or 
prostration is significant of inferiority. If we advert to the 
moment of a fresh victory, we shall see the proofs of increased 
vital power in the exuberance and excitement, and in the dis¬ 
position for new labours. We are accustomed to contrast the 
spirits of men beating with the spirits of men beaten. 

Thei’e are various causes of the outburst of Laughter, but 
none more certain than a* |ndden stroke of superiority, or 
the Sclat of a telling effect. The evidence is furnished in the 
undisguised manifestations of childish glee, in the sports of 
youth, and in the hilarious outbursts of every stage of life. 

The physical invigoration arising from a sense of superior 
power is in conformity with the general law of Self-conserva¬ 
tion. Conscious impotence is a position of restraint,* a con¬ 
flict of the forces; to escape from it is the cessation of a 
struggle, the redemption of vital energy. 

The bearing On the Will is a consequence of the special 
alliance of the state with our activity. By it we are disposed 
to energy, not merely through its stimulus as pleasure, but 
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r.lso tliroagh its direct inflaence on the active side of oar con¬ 
stitution. This can be best understood by contrast with the 
passive tone under tender emotion. 

8. On the mental side, the feeling •»£ Power is, in 
Quality, pleasurable; in Degree, both acute and massive; 
in Speciality, it connects itself with our active stotes. 

The gratification of superior Power falls under the com¬ 
prehensive class of elating, or intoxicating pleasures, due to a 
rebound, or relief from previous depression. It is most nearly 
allied to Liberty. lu both, the active forces are supposed to 
have been iu a state of wasting conflict, from which they are 
suddenly rescued. 

Intellectually, this pleasure is not of the highest order, if 
we are to judge from the cost of sustaining it. Being an 
acute thriU, it may impress the intellect in one way, namely, 
in the fact of its having been present; but wo do not easily 
repeat the pleasure ideally, in the absence of the original 
stimulation. Hence its mere memory would give compara¬ 
tively little satisfaction, while it might contain the sting and 
prompting of desire. In thi.s respect also, it is contrasted 
with tenderness. As a present feeling, it has ])Ower to oc¬ 
cupy the mind, to control the thoughts, and to cnthnill the 
beliefs. 

4. Xext, as to the Specific forms of the emotion. 

What is vulgarly called ‘ making a sensation,’ is highly 
illustrative of* the rebounding elation of conscious Power. 
This is the infantile occasion of hilarity and mirth. Any act 
that gives a strong impression, that aw'akens the attention, or 
arrests or quickens the movements of others, reflects the power 
of the agent, and stimulates the joyous outburst. To cause a 
shock of fright, or disgnst, or anger (not dangerous), is highly 
impressive, and the actor’s comparison of his own power with 
the prostration of the sufferer occasions a burst of the joyous 
elation of power; laughter being a never-failing token of the 
pleasure. 

The control of Large Operations reflects by comparison the 
sense of anperior efficiency. This is the position of the man 
in extensive business, the employer of numerous operatives, 
all working for his behoof. Such a one not merely reaps a 
more abundant produce, but also luxuriates in a wide control. 

The exercise of Command or Authority, in all its mnltitn- 
dinons varieties, is attended with the delight of power. It 
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appears ip the headship of a family; in early ages, a position 
of nnoontrolled despotism. It is incident to all the relations of 
master and servant. In some forms of employment, as in 
military service, it is, for certain reasons of expediency, made 
very impressive; the contrast between the airs of the superior 
and the deferential attitude of the inferior, is purposely ox- 
figgerated. In the departments of the state,* grefft powers 
have to be entrusted to individuals, who thereupon feel their 
own superiority, and make others feel their inferiority. 

The pleasure of Wealth, espocually in large amount, in¬ 
volves to a high degree the sentiment of power. Riches buy.'- 
the command of many men’s services, and gives, unemployed, 
the feeling of ideal power. 

By force of Persuasion, eloquence, counsel, or intellectual 
ascendancy, any one may have the consciousness of power, 
without the authority of office. The leader of assemblies, or 
of parties in the state, enjoys the sentiment in this fonn. 

The luxury of power attaches to Spiritual ascendancy. In 
the ministry of religion, a man is conscious of an authority 
superior to all temporal rule. The preacher is apt to suppose, 
that his most ordinary composition is raised, by a supernatural 
afflatus, to an efficacy far beyond the choicest language em¬ 
ployed by other men. 

Even superior Knowledge gives a position of conscious 
power, although the farthest removed from the hiflucnce of 
force or constraint. In proportion as a man pos.sesses infor¬ 
mation of grreat practical moment, such as others do not 
possess, he is raised to an eminence of pride and" power. 

The love of Influence, Interference, and Control, is sc ex¬ 
tensive and salient as to be ar great fact in the constitution of 
society, a leading cause of social phenomena. It prompts to 
Intolerance, and the suppre^ion of individuality. Many arc 
found willing to subniit to restraints themselves, provided 
they can impose the same upon their unwilling neighbours. 

In the disposition to intrude into other people’s affairs, and 
to give opinions favourable or imfavourable on the coifouct of 
mankind generally, there is still the same lurking conscious¬ 
ness of power. More openly and avowedly, it shows itself in 
the various modes of conveying Disapprobation, whethef ex¬ 
torted by the just sense of demerit, or set on for the plea¬ 
sure of raising ourselves by judging and depreciating others. 
Contempt, Derision, Scorn, Contumely, measure the greatness 
of the person expressing them, against the degradation and 
insignificance of the person subjected to them. 
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The feeling of Power is likely to abound in the active or 
energetic temperament, to which it is closely allied. In the 
form of Ambition, it takes possession of such minds who have 
their crowning satisfaction in becoming the ''masters of man¬ 
kind. We need oitly to refer to the class of men that suc¬ 
cessively held the throne of Imperial Some. 

The pVeseilt emotion will now be seen to bo wndely differ¬ 
ent from the feelings considered in the foregoing chapter, 
althongh fusing readily with these. Men have often sought 
j)ower at the sacrifice of reputation ; and have enjoyed ascen¬ 
dancy accompanied with universal hatred. 

a. The pains of Impotence are in all respects the oppo¬ 
site of the pleasurable sentiment of Power. 

Being subject to other men’s wills, and rendered small by 
the comparison ; being beaten in a conflict; being dependent 
On others; being treated with contumely and contempt; being 
frustrated in our designs,—all bring homo the depressing 
sense of littleness. A groat exertion with a trifling result is 
the occasion of ridicule and contempt. 

Belonging to the exercise of power is a form of Jealousy. 
Any one detracting from our sense of superiority, influence, 
command, mastership,—slings us to the cjuick; and the resent¬ 
ment aroused, to which is given this foimidable designation, 
shows the intensity of our feelings. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
IRASCIBLE V.MOTION. 

1. The Irascible Emotion, or Anger, arising in pain, 
is marked by pleasure derived from the infliction of pain. 

The nnmistakeable fact of Anger is that pointed out by 
Aristotlfs, the desire to put some one to pain. 

2. The Objects of the feeling are persons, the authors 
of pain, or injury. 

Inanimate objects may produce pain in ns, together with 
some of the accompaniments of anger, as for example,” the 
rousing of the energies to re-act upon the cause of the pain ; 
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but, without clothing them in personality, we cannot feel 
proper anger towards these. The old Arcadians, when unsuc- 
cessfal in the chase, showed their resentment by pricking the 
wooden statue oJ Pan, their Deity. 

3. The PHYSICAL manifestations of Anger, over and 
above the embodiment of the antecedent pain, are (1) 
General Excitement; (2) an outburst of Activit;f; (3) De¬ 
ranged Organic functions ; (4) a characteristic Expression 
and Attitude of Body ; and (.5), in the completed act of 
Revenge, a burst of exultation. 

(1) A general Excitement of the system follows any 
shock, especially if sudden and acute, yet not ciushing. The 
direction that the excitement takes depends on other things. 

(2) In Anger, the excitement reaches the centres of Activity 
and rouses them to an -unusual pitch, sometimes to frenzy 
bordering on delirium. Herein lies the contrast to Fear, 
which draws off power from the active organs, and excites the 
centres of sensibility and thought. 

(3) The derangement of the Organic functions is pro¬ 
bably due solely to the withdrawal of blood and nervous 
power; it does not assume any constant form. The popular 
notion as to ‘ bile ’ being secreted in greater abundance, is no 
farther true than as implying loss of tone in the digestive 
organs. 

(4) The Expression of Feature and the Attitude of Body 
are in keeping with strong active determination, bred by pain. 

(5) In the stage of consummated Retaliation, the joyful 
and exulting expression mingles with the whole, and gives a 
peculiar set to the features, a complication of all the impulses. 

4. On the mental side. Anger contains an impulse 
knowingly to inflict sufliiring upon another sentient being, 
and a positive gratification in the fact of suffering in¬ 
flicted. 

The first and obvious effect of an injury is to rouse us to 
resist it. We may do more; ,we may, for our more effectual 
protection, disarm and disable the person that has injured us. 
All tliis is volition, and not anger. Under the augry feeling 
we proceed farther, and inflict pain upon the author or 
the injury, knowing it to bo such, and deriving satisfaction 
in. proportion to the certainty and the amount of the 
pain. This positive pleasure of malevolence is the fact to ho 
resolved. 
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5. In the ultimate analysis of Anger, we seem to trace 
these ingredients :—(1) In a state of frenzied excitement, 
some e^L'ct is sought to give vent to the activity, (2) The 
sight of iodily infliction and snflering seeAis to be a mode 
of sensuous and sensual pleasure. (3) The pleasure of 
power is pandered to. (4) There is a satisfaction in pre¬ 
venting ihrthet pain to ourselves, inducing fear of us" 
or of consequences, in any one manifesting harmful 
purposes. 

(1) When the state of active excitement is induced, some¬ 
thing must be done to give it scope or vent. To be full of 
energy, and have nothing for it to execute, is an unsatisfactory 
state to be in. Some change or effect produced on inanimate 
things, wholly irrelevant to tlie occasion, gives a certain 
measure of relief. Kicking away a chair, upsetting a table, 
tearing down a bell-rope, are the actions of a man under a 
mere frenzied or maniacal excitement. Tho rending of the 
clothes, among the Jews, would seem intended to signify a 
great shock and agitation, with frenzied excitement. 

(2) In the spectacle of bodily infliction and suffering, 
there seems to be a positive fascination. In tho absence of 
countervailing sympathies, the writhings of pain furnish a 
new variety of the seu.suous and sensual stimulation arising 
from our contact with living beings. In the lower races, the 
delight from witnessing sufl'ering is intense. 

(3) In putting another to pain, there is a glut of the 
emotion of power or superiority. The felt difference or con¬ 
trast between the position of indicting pain, and the being 
subjected to it, is a startling evidence of superior power and a 
somoe of joy and exultation. The childish delight in making 
an effect, or a sensation, is at its utmost, when some person or 
animal is victimized and shows signs of pain. 

Were it not for our sympathies, our fears, and our con¬ 
scientious feeling.s generally, this delight would bo universal; 
we should omit no chance of gratifying it. Now, when an¬ 
other person puts us to pain, or causes us iiyury, the imme¬ 
diate effect is to suspend tho feelings of sympathy, respect, 
and obligation, and to open the way for the other gratifica¬ 
tions. It is patting the injurer under the ban of the empire— 
making him an outlaw; the sacredness of his person is tom 
away', and he is surrendered to the sway of the passions that 
find their delight in suffering. It is rare in a civilized oom- 
’uunity to victimize the harmless and innocent; let, however, 
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any man or animal, by their bearing or ill conduct, furnish a 
pretext for suspending habeas corpus in their case, and a mul¬ 
titude will be re^y to join in their destruction. 

(4) In retaliating upon the author of an inj ury, to the 
point of efifectually deterring from a renpwal of the offence, 
we deliver ourselves from a cause of fear; which is tg enjoy 
ttie reaction and relief from a depressing agency. ^We have 
tnis satisfaction in destroying wild beasts ; in punishing a 
gang of robbers; in routing and disarming an aggressive 
power. 

Considered as a pleasurable gratification, tlie feeling will 
vary according to the element that we suppose to prevail. 
If the chief fact be the glut of sensuality and of power, the 
feeling is one of great and acute pleasure, and might be de¬ 
scribed in part by the language already given with reference 
to the emotion of power. 

6. The various aspects and Species of Anger may next 
be reviewed. 

In the Lower Animals, certain manifestations pass for 
modes of irascibility. The beasts of prey destroy and devour 
their victims, with all the frantic excitement of wrath; while 
some herbivorous animals, as the bull and the stag, fight one 
another to the death. All animals possessing courage and 
energy repel attacks and invasion by positive inflictions; the 
poisonous reptiles and insects, when molested, discharge their 
venom. 

The vehemence in the destruction of prey is nothing .more 
than volition under the stimulus of hunger. So in resisting 
attacks, the animal is awakened to put forth its active endow¬ 
ment, whatever that may be. It is not easy to fix the point 
where something more than the exertion of energy is con¬ 
cerned. An ordinary deveftpment of intelligence in discerning 
the means to ends, wonlA enable an animal to see, in the de¬ 
struction of a rival, a step to the satisfying of its own sensual 
appetites. It is possible that an effect of association might 
convert this means into an end in itself, like the miser’s love of 
money'; so that even an animal without special wants, in the 
abundance of surplus energy, might manifest its destmettve pro¬ 
pensity uncalled for. In bull-fighting and cock-fighting, the 
active energies are under express stimulation from without, and 
the fury manifested has all the frenzied excitement of rage. 
Still, it is not necessary to assume anything beyond a mere 
rudiment of the proper pleasure of power. The victorious 
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animal may have sufficient recolleciaon of its own chequered 
experiences to enter somewhat into the position of being van¬ 
quished, and to feel the difference between that and success; 
and exactly as this intellectual and emotional comparison is 
within the compass of its powers, will it feel the glut of its 
own superiority, if wc are unable to assign to any but the 
highest animals such an intellectual range as this, we cannot 
credit animals generally with the developed form of anger. 

By the study of Infancy and Childhood, we may expect to 
see the gradual unfolding of the passion. The earliest ex¬ 
periences of pain in the infant lead to a more or less energetic 
excitement of grief. After the development of distinct likings 
and disliking.s, with the accompanying voluntary determina¬ 
tions, any strong repugnance will Iqad tO,a burst of energetic 
avoidance; following the law of the’yvill. ‘ Them will likewise 
bo,the manifestation of beating off a rivalkjlaimant, as means 
to an end. Then comes the stage above supposed to be trace¬ 
able in the higher animals, the sense of One’s own present 
energy, in compari.son with the understood pain and humilia¬ 
tion of another. Only the human intellect can fully attain 
such an elevation; but when it is attained,^the pleasure of 
power has come to birth, and, therewith, genuine anger. 
The child is not long out of the arms when it reaches this 
point, and it proceeds rapidly to perfect the acquisition. Side 
by side with the sense of power over others, will also be 
shown the venting of active cxcitemt.’nt on things inanimate. 

In the irascible I'celiug, as seen in maturity, it has been 
usual to make^a distinction between Sudden and Deliberate 
Anger. The Sudden form of Anger is the least complicated, 
and shows the natural and habitual disposition. Excitable^ 
temperaments, not trained to suppression, are those liable to 
the sudden outburst. 

In Deliberate Anger, or Revertge, the mind considers all 
the circumstances of the injuiy, as well as tlie measure and the 
consequences of retaliation. There is implied, in Revenge, the 
need of retaliation to satisfy the feelings of the offended per¬ 
son. According to the amount of the injury, and to the exact¬ 
ing disposition of the injured party, is the demand for ven¬ 
geance. JVIien men have been injured on matters that they 
are deeply alive to,—jjlundered, cheated, reviled, deprived of 
their rights,—their resentment attests the magnitude of their 
sufferings, the value that they set upon their own inviolability. 
The ordinary jneasnre of revenge, in civilized life, is in soipe 
proportion to the fancied injury; the barbarian exceeds all 
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proportions, and gluts himself with the satis&etion of ven¬ 
geance. What are we to expect from him that can take nn- 
raingled delight in the sufferings of an unoffending fbllow- 
being ? | 

I The affection grounded on anger is,called Hatred. The 
sense of some one wrong never satisfied, a supposed harmful 
dispo.sition on the part of another, an cbstructije position 
maintained,—keep up the resentful flame, till it has become an 
affection, or a habit. Sometimes a mere aversion or dislike is 
cherished into hatred. Rivalry, superiority in circumstances, 
the exercise of power or authority, are frequent causes. 
A familiar example is seen in Party spirit. Men banded 
together in sects or parties, generally entertain a poimanent 
animosity to their wval sects. It is in this form of the affec¬ 
tion that Anger becomes a paramount element of one’s life, 
like Tender Afl'ection, Habitual Anxiety, or Cultivated Taste. 
Modified by accidental causes, sometimes intensified by special 
provocation, sometimes ncutraliKed by temporary occasions of 
sympathy, it is pne of the moral forces of the human being, 
imparting pleasure and pain, controlling the attention and 
thoughts, and Swaying the convictions. 

The formidable manifestation named Antipathy, is stronger 
than Hatred. It owes part of its intensity to an infusion of 
Fear. The violent antipathies towards certain animals, as the 
poisonous reptile, are in a great measure due to fear. Others 
offend sensibilities of the msthetic kind, as when they are asso¬ 
ciated with filth and disgust. 

Even towards human beings, the state o£ Antipathy may 
arise without the provocation of injury, as in the antipatiiics 
of race, of caste, and of creed. The natural or artificial repug¬ 
nance thus occasioned will inspire, no less than vengeance, a 
disposition to inflict harm, and to exult over calamity. 

The state of Warfare, Hostility, Combat, brings before ua 
the irascible feeling in its highest activity. The elements pre¬ 
sent are too obvious to require detail. The potency of oppo.si- 
tion, as a stimulant of the active powers, has alr(!ady been 
adverted to. A frenzied active excitement is the characteristic 
fact of hostility, as of anger. Fighting and rage are not two 
things, but the same thing. • • 

The different grades and varieties of offence make corres¬ 
ponding differences in the spirit and manner of retaliation. In 
the case of Involuntary harm, the wrathful impulse is transi¬ 
tory, unless it be from avoidable carelessness, which is treated 
as a fault demanding reparation. It is common for persons. 
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There remains the mental attitude un^er a gradually 
approaching •end» a condition of suspense, termed Pursuit 
and Plot-interest. « 

In working to some end, as the ascent oP a mountain, or 
in watching any consummation drawing near, as a race, we 
are in a peculiar state of arrested attention, which, as an 
agreeable a.Tect,. is often desired for itself. 

2. On the physical side, the situation of pursuit is 
marked by (1) the intent occupation of some one of the 
senses upon an object, and (2) the general attitude or 

i activity harmonizing with this ; there being, on the whole, 
an energetic muscular strain. 

I O 

Wlien the pursuit is sonufthing visible, we are ‘ all eye,’ as 
in witnessing a contest; if the end is indicated by sound, as 
in listening to a narrative, wo arc all ear. If wo are specta¬ 
tors or listeners merely, the general attitude shows muscular 
tension; if we are agents, wo are sustained in our activity by 
the approach of the end. 

3. On the mental side. Pursuit supposes (1) a motive 
in the interest of an end, lunghtened by its steady ap¬ 
proach; (2) the state of engrossment in object regards, 
with remission of sulyect regards. 

Some end is needed to stimulate the voluntary energies; 
and, by the Law of Self-conservation, the gradual ajjproach 
toward.s the consummating of the end heightens the energies, 
and intensifies the pur.suit. 

Now, all muscut'ir exertion is objective (p. 21); it throws us 
npon the object attitude, and takes us out of the subject atti¬ 
tude. Whatever promotes muscular extirtion, both as to the 
intensity of the strain, and the number and the importance of 
the muscles engaged, renders us objective in our regards, and 
withdraws ns from the subject side. More especially are we 
put in the object position by the energetic action of the exter¬ 
nal senses, so extensively and closely allied with the cerebral 
activity. Hence, whatever keeps up an intent and unremitted 
muscular strain, involving the higher senses, is an occasion of 
extreme olijectivity; and this is the essential character of pur¬ 
suit and plot-interest. 

The value of the situation is relative to the circumstance 
that we are apt to be too much thrown upon the subject con¬ 
sciousness; which, although essential to enjoyment (for pdr- 
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feet objectivity is perfect indififerenoe) is also the condition of 
onr being aliva to suffering, and of onr dwelling upon our 
pleasures till tbly exhaust us and pass into the pains of ennui. 
Subjectivity is apparently more costly to the nervous system; 
the objective attitude, if not unduly Btrg,ined, can be longest 
endured. As far as actual pleasure is concerned, it is time 
.lost; but an unremitted pleasurable consciousnesj^ is beyond 
human nature; tracts of objective indifference seem as neces¬ 
sary to enduring life, as the total ces.sation of consciousness 
for one-third of our time. These objective tracts are found in 
our periods of activity, and especially the activity of the bodily 
organs; but they occur most advantageously when the activity 
is bringing us near to an interesting goal of pursuit. 

It is the nature of the waking mind to alternate from 
object to subject states, the one giving as it were a refreshing 
variety to the other. A highly exciting stimulus, as a stage 
performance, keeps us in the objective attitude, but not in 
unbroken persistence or perfect puiity; were it not for our 
frequent lapses into subjectivity, we should slip out of the pri¬ 
mary motive, and submerge the whole of the enjoyment. The 
transitions are perfotTned with great rapidity ; the same atti¬ 
tude may not last above two or three seconds; while, the 
longer we are kept in the object strain, the sweeter is the 
relapse to the subject consciousness, supposing it to be 
pleasurable. 

4. Chance, or Uncertainty, within limits, contributes 
to tlie engrossment of Pursuit. 

• 

Absolute certainty of attainment, being as good as pos¬ 
session, does not constitute a stimulus to plot-interest; in look¬ 
ing forward to the payment of an assured debt, there is no ex¬ 
citement. But a certain degree of doubt, with possibility of 
failure, gives so much 8f the state of terror as excites the 
perceptive organs to the look-out; in which situation, the 
steady approach of the decisive termination, either cheers us, 
by removing the fear, or increases the strength of the gaze, by 
deepening the doubt. 

The most favourable operation of uncertainty is when 
there is before us a prospect of something good, such that 
the attainment is a gain, while failure only leaves us as we were. 
There is not, in this case, the depressing terreu of impending 
calamity, but merely the agitation consequent on our hopes 
being raised, and yet not assured. Still, if the stake be high, 
the fear of losing it will deprive the situation of the favour- 
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able Btimulus of plot-interest. It is by conjoining a small 
amount of uncertainty with a moderate stak», that wo best 
realize the proper charm of pursuit. 

As in all other things, Novelty gives zest to pursuit. A 
new game, a new plsy^er, a different arrangement of parties, 
will freshen the thoughts,* and re-animate the dubiousness of 
the issue. ^ 

5. The excitement of Pursuit is seen in the Lower 
Animals. 

Ap animal chasing its prey puts forth its energies accord¬ 
ing to the strength of its appetite. The excitement, however, 
manifestly becomes gi’eater near the close, when the victim is 
gradually gained upon, and all but seized. We have here the 
essentials of the situation; and the feelings of the animal may 
be presumed to coirespond with its accelerated movement, 
and intensified expression. 

6. As regards human experience, we nmy first take 
notice of Field Sports. 

In these, the end is, to most men, highly grateful; being 
the triumph of skill and force in the capture of some animal 
gifted with powers of eluding the pursuer. The jmrsuit is 
long and uncertain; the attention is on the alert, and at the 
critical moments screwed up to a pitch of intensity. To suc¬ 
ceed in biinging down the victim after a hot and ardent pur- 
.«uit, is to relapse from an objective engrossment, into a 
subjective flash of successful achievement and gratified power. 

The circumstances of the difl'erent sports are various, and 
easily assigned. ’ The most difficult to account for, perhaps, 
is the interest of Angling ; there being so many fruitless 
throws against one success. We need to suppose that the 
Angler has an emotional temperament more copious and self- 
sustaining tlian most other men. Jn the Chase, tliere uix! 
additional excitements of a fiery sort, to make it the acme of 
the sporting life. The more dangerous sports of hunting the 
tiger, the elephant, the boar, are ecstasy to the genuine 
sportsman. 

7. Tlie excitement of ptinsuit is incident to Contests. 

The combatant in an equal, or nearly equal contest, has a 

stake and an uncertainty that engages his powers and en¬ 
grosses his attention to the’ highest pitch. His objectivity is 
strained to the uttermost limits, and if he succeeds, he gmns 
the joys of triumph, after being forcibly withdrawn from self- • 
consciousness. 
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The exoitemmt of contests has, in<all ages, been a favourite 
I’ecreation. Thl programme of the Olympic games was a 
series of contesta Gladiatorial shows, Tournaments, Eaces, 
have had their tljousands of votaries. • Even the encounters of 
the intellect—^in disputation, oratory, wit,—attract and detain 
a numerous host of spectators. * 

In many of the common games, skill and strengyi are dis- 
ftirbcd by Chance, which opens up to each‘player greater 
possibilities, and therefore quickens the intensity of the object 
regards. In Cards and Dice, although long-continued play 
eliminates chance, yet, for a single game, hazard is nearly 
supreme. 

8. The occupations of Industry' involve, more or less, 
the suspense of Plot-interest. 

Wherever our voluntary energies are engaged, a certain 
attention is fastened on the end, which has a suspensive or 
arrestive effect. Bence all industry is, to some degree, anti- 
subjective, or calculated to take a man out of himself. The 
prisoner’s ennui does not attain its extreme pressure unless he 
is debarred from occupation. But, where there is great 
monotony in the execution, together with certainty, as well as 
absence of novelty, in the result,—for example, in turning a 
wheel, or unloading a ship,—there is little to stretch the gaze, 
or arrest the attention. The exciting occupations are those 
that involve high and doubtful prospects, as war, stock-jobbing, 
and the more hazardous species of commerce. In Agriculture, 
the seasons supply a succession of ends, with^ the interest of 
suspense, often attended with pain and disappointment, hut 
still of a kind to sustain the objective outlook. 

In every piece of work that has its beginning, middle, and 
(md, there is an alleviation of tedium by measuring the steps 
gained, and watching the remainder as it dwindles to nothing. 

9. In the Sympathetic Eelationsldps, there is the 
additional interest of plot. 

The gratifying of the tender feelings being an end in life, 
the progress towards it necessarily inspires the forward look, 
and the suspensive attitude, from which the relapse^ into sub¬ 
jective consciousness are exciting by alternation. All the 
successes, the epochs and turning points in the career of an 
object of affection, a child or a Mend, give periods of intent 
occupation, taking one out of self, and out of ^ one s own 
■ pleasures. Still, we are seldom losers by the objective atti- 
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tade; we are made the more alive to the suhjective relapses; 
and, if pleasure be awaiting ns, it is all tke greater for the 
diversion. 

10. The search after Knowledge is attended with plot. 

The feeling of knowledge attained being one of the satis¬ 
factions of UtiB, the gradual approach to some interesting dis¬ 
closure, 6r sothe great discovery, enlivens the forward looiv 
and the attitude of suspense. The sense of difficulty to be 
solved, of darkness to be illuminated, awakens cariosity and 
search; and the near prospect of the result has tlie same effect 
as in every other engaging jiursuit. The art of the teacher 
and expositor lies iirst in awakening desire, by a distinct 
statement of the end to be gained, and then in carrying tlie 
pupil forward by sensible stages to the consummation; the 
attitude of suspense is identical with earnest attention. 

11. The position cf the Spectator contains the essen¬ 
tial part of the interest of pursuit. 

Any chase, contest, or pursuit, of a kind to interest us as 
actors, commands our sympathy as spectators; and the 
moments of nearing the termination and settling the is.sue 
inspire our rapt attention. As with sympathy generally, this 
circumstance gives a great additional scope to our interest 
and our feelings. Contests uj'e peculiarly- fitted to arrest the 
gaze of the spectator; and they have accordingly been adopted 
into the public amuscnionts of all times. The daily business 
of the world, as, for example, the large affairs of nations, by- 
affecting us either personally, or sympathetically, usually con¬ 
tain a stake, a greater or less uncertainty, and a final clearing 
up preceded by a state of suspense. *Wc may also witness 
with interest, the stops and issues of great (or even small) 
industrial nndertaking.s, provided *their consummation is cal¬ 
culated to give us pleasure, and is attained through a progre.ss 
from uncertainty. 

12. The Literature of Plot, or Story, is tlie express 
cultivation of the attitude of suspense. 

A narrative will give the same sympathetic interest as a 
spectacle. An interesting stake, at first remote and uncertain, 
is brought nearer by degrees; and whenever it is visibly ap¬ 
proaching to the decision, the hearer assumes the rapt atti¬ 
tude that takes him out of the subject sphere. Events goiqg 
on around us, and past history for the first time made known, 
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command the emments of the situation, and thence derive much 
6f their power ol detaining the mind. But, whereas real events, 
although containing the circumstance of suspense, often dis¬ 
appoint expectation, the composer of fiction and romance 
studies how to work up the interest to the highest pitch. 
The entire narration in an epic poem, or romance, is con¬ 
ceived to an agreeable end, which is suspende(^ by inter- 
smediate actions, and thrown into pleasing uncertainty; while 
minor plots engage the attention and divert the pressure of 
the main plot. 

13. The form of fain, incident to pursuit, is the too 
great prolongation of the suspense. 

There is a pain in the crossing of our wishes as to the 
catastrophe. There is also the snfiering c.T,used by a high and 
serious risk. But the form of pain special to the attitude of 
suspense, is the prolongation or adjournment of the issue. 
This is merely one of the many forms of the pain of Ccinflict; 
the mind is wrought up to a certain attitude of expectation, 
to be baulked or disappointed. 

14. The more general pains accompanying activity are 
connected in various ways with the labour or difficulty of 
execution. 

Excessive muscular efforts produce the pains of muscle. 
Baffled attempts, from want of strength or skill, have the 
dispiriting effect of all thwarted aims, according to the law 
of Confiict. 


CHAPTEE X. 

EMOTIONS OF INTELLECT. 

1. Thk operations of the Intellect may be attended with 
various forms of pleasure and pain. 

As mere exercise, the Intellectual trains may give pleasure 
in a fresh condition of the system, and be attended by nervous 
fietigue when long continued. 

18 
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2. The working of Contiguity, as in 0 T(|naTy memory, 
does not yield any emotional excitement, ^boured recol¬ 
lection brings the usual pain of difficulty o[' Conflict. 

We derive no emotion from repeating the alphabet or the 
multiplication table. ' The pleasures and pains of memory are 
dne to the things remembered, and not to the exercise of 
remember^g. ■■ ‘ 

Laboured recollection is a case of baffled endeavours, Mid 
brings the distress, more or less acute or massive, of that form 
of Conflict. Of a similar nature are all the pains, both of 
difficult intellectual comprehension, and of difficult construc¬ 
tiveness. The successive chocks sustained by the thinking 
powers, in a work of thought, have the same painful character, 
as checks to the muscular powers in a manual enterprise, 
The student labouring long in vain to understand a problem, 
the poet dissatisfied with his verses, the man of speculation 
pnzzled and defeated,'the military commander undecided as to 
his tactics, all experience the pains of distraction and conflict. 

.I. To complete the painful side of Intellectual exercise, 
reaction from which is the main source of intellectual 
pleasure, we may add the pain of Contradiction or Incon¬ 
sistency. 

Contradiction or Inconsiskncy is one of the most obviotis 
forms of Conflict, and, in proportion to its hold on the mind, 
gives all the ■ characteristic pain of conflict, ^ When onr im¬ 
mediate interests rfirc concerned, the contradiction is felt in 
thwarting some end of pursuit; as when we receive conti^ 
dictory opinions respecting the character of an ailment, or the 
conduct of a law suit. On subjects that concern others and 
not ourselves, the pain of the contratliction depends on the 
strength of the sympathies. With regard to truth generally, 
or matters of science and erudition, where the applications to 
practice are not immediately apparent, contradictions produM 
no impression on the mass of men; they are felt only by the 
more cultured intellects, who are accustomed to contemplate 
all the bearings of true knowledge, and who have thereby con¬ 
tracted a ftrong sense of its value. 

4, The pleasure attending strokes of Similarity in 
diversity may be described generally as an agreeable or 
exkdarating Surprise. Yet, the laigest part of 
is flie sudden and unexpected relief from an mtelleotuai 

burdmi. 
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There can Iro no novelty or freshness in the trains of 
Contiguity; but ^he operation of Similarity in bringing to¬ 
gether, for the fir)5t time, things hitherto widely apart, makes 
a flash of novelty and change, the prime condition of emotional 
effect. The Greeks that conquered India., under Alexander, 
must have been surprised at finding in that remote region 
words belonging to their own language. • • 

It is not, however, the flash of novelty from an original 
conjunction of ideas, a new intellectual situation, th.at fills up 
the charm of original identities ; it is their effect in alleviating 
or removing the intellectual burdens and toils above described 
as the pains of intellect When, by a happy str-^ke of Simi¬ 
larity, the difficulties of comprehension and of constructive ness, 
just alluded to, are cleared away, there is a joyous reaction 
and elation of the kind common to all forms of relief from 
conflict and oppression of the faculties. The instances will bo 
given under separate heads. 

5. New identities in Science—whether classifications, 
inductions, or deductions—increase the number of facts 
comprehended by one intellectual effort. 

This has been abundantly seen in the exposition of Simi¬ 
larity. Every great generalization, as Gravity, the Atomic 
theory, the Correlation of Force, enables us to include in one 
statemtnt an innumerable host of particulars. To any one 
previously endeavouring to grasp the details, by separate acts 
of attention, the generalizing stroke that sums all up in a 
single expression, brings a toilsome march to a glorious and 
sudden termination. The pleasure is determined by the pre¬ 
vious pain, by the sense of difficulty overcome, and by the 
position of conunand attained, after being conscious of the 
former position of grovelling inferiority. 

Sometimes a new discovery operates to solve a contradic¬ 
tion or anomaly, in which case the result is equally an elation 
of relief from intellectual pain in the form of distraction or 
conflict. 

6. Great discoveries of Practice, besides contributing 
to knowledge, give the elation consequent on the.erilarge- 
ment of human power. 

Such discoveries as the steam-ebgine, which have the 
effect of either diminishing human toil, or increasing its pro- 
dufcfciveness, minister directly to the sentiment of increased 
!power, as well as of increased resources for all purchasable 
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enjoyments. In this point of riew, the pAasnre is not so 
much in the intellect, as in the results uppn our other sen¬ 
sibilities. I 

The strongest part of the sentiment that attaches us to 
Truth is due to tl»e urgency of practical ends. The True is 
something that we can rely upon in the pursuit of our various 
interests^ Whether it be in firing a deadly shot, or in escap¬ 
ing a deadly pestilence, truth is the same as precision, accu¬ 
racy, certainty, in adjusting the means to the end. The 
emotion of Truth is a feeling of Relativity or comparison, a 
rebound or deliverance from the miseries of practical error. 

7. Illustrative Comparisons are another mode of re¬ 
mitting intellectual toil. 

The happy comparisons or analogies that illuminate the 
obscure conceptions of science, are pleasing from the same 
general cause, the lightening of intellectual labour. The 
celebrated simile of the Cave, in Plato’s Republic (see Ap¬ 
pendix A), is considered to assist us in viewing the difficult 
question relating to the nature of Knowledge. 

The comparisons of poetry introduce another element, not 
strictly of the nature of intellectual pleasure, namely, the 
harmony of the feelings. Possibly the ultimate foundation of 
the pleasure of himnony is the same, bat the diflercnco between 
the strictly intellectual fonn, and what enters into Pine Art, is 
such as to constitute two species in the classification of the 
emotions. 


CHAPTER XI. 

SYMPATHY. 

1. Sympathy is to enter into the feelings of another, 
and to aet them out, as if they were our own. 

Notice has already been taken of the disposition to assume 
the feelings of others, td become alive to their pleasures and 
pains, to act vicariously under the motive power of those plea- 
tfuresiand pains. We have seen ths^ Pily is tmuler emotion 
conjoined with sympathy. 
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2. Sympathy supposes (1) one’s own remembered ex- 
Wrience of picture and pain, and (2) a connexion in the 
iinind between the outward signs or expression of the 
[various feelings and the feelings themselves. 

(1) The good retentiveness or memory for our states of 
pleasure and pain, the intellectual basis of Prudence, is also 
the basis of Sympathy. We cannot sympatlyze i.#yond our 
experience, nor up to that experience, without some power of 
recalling it to mind. The child is unable to enter into the 
joys and griefs of the grown-up person; the humble day- 
labourer can have no fellow-feeling with the cares of the rich, 
the great, the idle; the man without family ties fails to realize 
the feelings of the domestic circle. 

(2) The various feelings have outward signs or symptoms, 
learned for the most part by observation. Noting how we 
ourselves are outwardly affected under our various feelings, 
we infer the same feelings when we see the same outward 
display in others. The smile, the laugh, the shout of joy, con¬ 
joined in our own experience with the feeling of delight, when 
witnessed in some one else, are to us an indication and proof of 
that person’s being mentally affected, as wo remember our¬ 
selves to have been, when moved to the same manifestations. 

It matters little, so far as concerns reading the emotions, 
whether the knowledge of the signs of feeling is wholly 
acquired, or partly acquired and partly insfiuctive. There 
are certain signs of feeling that appear to have a primitive 
efficacy to excite the feeling; as, for example; the moistened 
eye, and the s'oft wail of grief. But sympatiiy is something 
more than a mere scientific inference that another person has 
come under a state of tenderness, of fear, or of ragp ; it is the 
being forcibly possessed for the time by the very same feeling. 
In this view, there must bg a certain energy of expressiveness, 
or suggestiveness, in the signs of feeling, which is favoured 
by the combination of primitive with acquired connexion. 

As examples of the energetic and catching modes of ex¬ 
pression, we may mention the sound of clearing the throat, 
the yawn, laughter, sobbing. Such emotions as„,Wondcr, 
Fear, Tenderness, Admiration, Anger, are highly infectious, 
when powerfully manifested. • * 

3, Sympathy is a species of involuntary imitation, or 
assumption, of the displays of feeling enacted in our 

S resence; which is followed by the rise of the feelings 
lemselves. 
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We are supposed to give way to the ifimifestations of 
another’s feelings, to imitate those manifos^tions, and as a 
consequence to be aflected with thp mental' state conjoined 
therewith. Even when we do not repeat the displays of feel¬ 
ing to the full, we have the idea of them, that is, their em¬ 
bodiment in the nervous currents, to which attaches the 
corresponding state of mind. We come under the influence 
of every {.ronounced expression of feeling, and if the circum' 
stances be favourable, reproduce it in ourselves, and follow 
out its determinations, the same as if it grew wholly out of 
ourselves. It is thus that wo are affected by an orator, or an 
actor, or by the enthusiasm of a multitude. 

4. The following are the chief circumstauces favour¬ 
able to Sympathy. 

(1) Our being disengaged at the time, or free from any 
intense occnpatiou, or prepossession. The existing bent of 
the feelings and thoughts has always a certain hold or per¬ 
sistence, and is a force to be overcome by any new impression. 

(2) Our familiarity with the mode of feeling represented 
to us. Each one has certain predominant modes of feeling; 
and these being the most readily excited, we can sympathise 
best with the persons affected by them. The mother easily 
feels for a mother. And obversely, where there is total dis¬ 
parity of nature or pursuits, tln re can be comparatively little 
sympathy. The timid man cannot enter into tlie composure 
of the re.solute man; the cold nature will not understand the 
pains of the ardent lover. 

(2) Our relation to the person determines our sympathy; 
affection, esteem, reverence, attract ouf attention and observa¬ 
tion, and nj^ake us succumb to the influence of the manifested 
feelings. On the other hand, hatred qr dislike removes us 
almost from the possibility of fellow-feeling; the name ‘ an¬ 
tipathy ’ is the derivative formed for the negation of sympathy. 
Still, it must be distinctly understood, that love is not indis¬ 
pensable to sympathy, properly so called; and that aversion 
may not wholly extinguish it. 

(4) The energy or intensity of the language, tones, and ges¬ 
tures, necessarily determines the strengtti of the impression 
and prSmpting to sympathy. 

(5) The clearness or distinctness of the expression is of 
great importance in inducing the state on the beholder. This 
is the advantage of persons gifted with the demonstrative 
constitation; it is the talent of the actor and the elocutionist; 
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and the groundwork of an interesting demeanonr in society. 
When the remark is made, that to make others feel, we need 
only to feel onrselves, the power of adequate expression is also 
implied. 

(6) There is in some minds, more than, in others, a suscep¬ 
tibility to the displays of other men’s feelings, as opposed to 
tjie self-engrossed and egotistic promptings. It is^^ branch 
or species of the receptive or susceptible temperament, the 
constitution more strongly endowed on the side of the senses, 
and less strongly in the centres of activity. To this natural 
difference we may add differences in education and the course 
of the habits, which may confirm the sympathetic impulses on 
the one hand, or the egotistic impulses on the other. 

6. The climax or completion of Sympathy is tiie de¬ 
termination to act for another person exactly as for self 

It is not enough that we become affected nearly as others 
are affected, through the medium of their manifestations of 
feeling, to which we surrender onrselves;'sympathy fai’ther 
supposes that wo act vicariously in removing the pain, or in 
promoting the pleasure, that we thus shai-e in. The precise 
nature of this impulse, or its foundation in our mental system, 
is a matter of some subtlety. I have already (CoNXicun'T, 
§ 13) expressed the opinion that it springs not from pure 
volition, but from the agency of the fixed idea. That mere 
volition is not the whole case, may be seen at once by con¬ 
sidering, that the short and easj' method of getting rid of a 
sympathetic pain, is to turn away from the, original, as we 
frequently do when we are unable or indisposed to render 
assistance. But the fact that we cannot always or easily do 
this, shows the persisting tendency of an idea once admitted, 
and the influence it lias to work itself out into action, irre¬ 
spective of the operation df the will in fleeing pain and grasp¬ 
ing pleasure. The sight of another person enduring hunger, 
cold, fatigue, revives in us some recollection of these states, 
which are painful even in idea. We could, and often do, save 
ourselves this pain by at once averting the view, and looking 
out for another object of attention; but the operation is one 
of some difficulty ; we feel that there is a power tp seize and 
detain us, independent of the will, a power in the expression 
of pain to awaken our own ideas of pain; and these ideas 
once awakened keep their hold, and prompt us to act for 
aslieving the original subject, whose pain we have unwittingly 
borrowed or assumed. 
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6. Men in general can sympathize wilh pleasure and 
pain as such; but in the kinds and varieties of the^, 
our sympathies ai'e limited. 

The mere fact that any one is in pain awakens our sym¬ 
pathy ; but, unless* the causes and attendant circumstances 
also come home to us, the sympathy is neither persistent nor 
deep. Pkins that have never afflicted us, that we know 
nothing of, that are, in our opinion, justly or needlessly 
incurred, are dismissed from our thoughts as soon as we are 
informed of the facts. The tears shed by Alexander, at the 
end of his conquests, probably failed to stimulate one respon¬ 
sive drop in the most sensitive mind that ever heard his story. 

7. The Sympathy of others lends support to our own 
feelings and opinions. 

When any feeling belonging to ourselves is echoed by the 
expression of another person, we are supported and strength¬ 
ened by the coincidence. In the case of a pleasurable feeling, 
the pleasure is increased; self-complacency, tender affection, 
the sentiment of power, are all enhanced by the reflexion 
from others. It seems as if the cost of maintaining the plea¬ 
surable tone were diminished to us; wo can sustain it longer, 
and with augmented intensity. In the case of a painful 
feeling, as fear, remorse, impotence, the concurrence of another 
person has the same deepening effect; to increase our pains, 
however, is not usually considered a part of sympathy. A 
sympathizing friend endeavours to counterwork depressing 
agencies, btill, the principle is the same throughout; the 
expressed feelings of a second person are a power in our mind 
for the time; they impress themselves upon us, more or less, 
according to the various circumstance.s and conditions that 
give effect to personal influence. . The strength and earnestness 
of the language used, its expressiveness and grace, our affec¬ 
tion, admiration, or esteem of the sympathizer, and our own 
susceptibility to impressions from without, are the chief cir¬ 
cumstances that rule the effect. The sympathy of persons of 
commanding influence, and especially the concurring sym¬ 
pathies of a large number, may increase in a tenfold degree 
the pleastute of the original, or self-bom feeling. 

8. Through the infection of sympathy, each individual 
is a power to mould the sentiments and views of others. 

This is merely stating the previous proposition in a form 
suited to make it a text for the influence of society at large 
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on the opinion^ of its members. If all individualities vsrere 
equally prononneed and equally balanced, the mutual action 
would result in an ‘ as you were; ’ but as there is usually a 
preponderance of certain sentiments, opinions, and views, the 
effect is to compress individuality into .uniformity in most 
societies. 'Few persons have the strength of innate impulse 
to resist the feelings of a maiority powerf^Iy expressed; 
hence the uniformity, conservatism, aixd hereditary continu¬ 
ance of creeds, sentiments, opinions, that have once obtained 
an ascendancy. Even when men form independent judgments, 
they ab.stain from expressing them, rather than renounce the 
support that social sympathy gives to the individual. 

9. Sympathy is, indirectly, a source of pleasure to the 
sympathizei’. 

If the view here taken be correct, the disposition to sym¬ 
pathize with, and to act for, others docs not maiuly depend 
on the motives to the will—the pursuit of pleasure, and the 
revulsion from pain. Hence the sacrifice of self that it leads 
to is strictly and properly a sacrifice, a surrender or giving 
up of advantages without consideration of recompense or 
return. This position is indispensable to the vindication of 
disinterested action as a fact of the human mind. The direct, 
proper, immediate result of sympathy i.- loss, pain, sacrifice to 
the sympathizer. 

Indirectly, however, the giving of sympathy, as well as the 
receiving of it, may be a source of pleasure. What brings 
this about is reciprocity. The person benefited, or others in 
his stead, may make up, by sympathy and good ofiices re¬ 
turned, for all the sacrifice. And it is one of the remarkable 
facts of sympathy, the reason of which has been fully given, 
that the giving and receiving of good offices, and the inter¬ 
change of accordant feeling, make up a large source of plea¬ 
sure, and form one of the chief characteristics of civilized man. 
Even with considerably less than a full reciprocation, the 
sympathizing and benevolent man may be recompensed for 
his self-surrender; but there is no evidence that 

-in virtuous actions, 

The undertaker finds a full reward, 

Although conferred upon unthankful men. 

What gives plausibility to this doctrine is that society at large 
labours to make up, by benefits and by approbation, for inffi- 
tfidual unthankfalness or inability. Failing this world, the 
future life is considered as making good all deficiencies. 
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10. Sympathy cannot exist upon the extreme of self- 
abnegation ; the regard to the pleasures and pains of others 
is based on the regard to our own. 

Without pleasures and pains of our own, we are i^orant of 
the corresponding experience of our fellows. But this is not 
all. We must retain a sufficient amount of the self-regarding 
element ta con.'iider happiness an object worth striving for,. 
We learn to value good tilings first for self; we then transfer 
this estimate to the objects of our sympathy. Should wo 
cease to evince any interest in our own personal welfare, or 
treat our own happiness with indifference, we practically lay 
down the position that happiness is nothing; the consequence 
being to render philanthropy absurd and unmeaning. 

11. A wide range of Knowledge of human beings is 
requisite for large sympathies. 

The carrying out of .sympathy, in a career of kind and 
beneficent action, -wants a full knowledge of the sensitive points 
of others. To note and to keep in remombranco the likings 
and dislikijig.s, the interests and the needs, of all persons that 
we are well disposed to, will occupy a considerable share of 
our thoughts and iutelligence; while uniformly to respect all 
these, in our conduct, involves sympathetic self-renunciation 
in a like eminent degree. 

12. Imitation, voluntary and involuntary, from its re¬ 
semblance to sympathy, is elucidated by a parallel expo¬ 
sition. 

In their tendencies and results, sympathy and imitation 
differ, but in their foundations they have much in common. 
There is an acijuircd power, oiie of the departments of our 
voluntary education, by which wo move our own members to 
the lead of another person; as wheh under a master or a fugle¬ 
man. The nearest approach to proper sympathy is a case of 
involuntaiy imitation, whereby we contract the gestures, tones, 
phraseolog}’, and general demeanour of tho-so around us. In 
all these points, the activity displayed by others is not merely 
a guide that we may avail ouAsel ves of if wo please, it is a power 
that we sqccumb to; the child is assimilated to tlio manners 
prevailing around it, before it receives any express instruction. 

The conditions of imitation are (1) the Spontaneity of the 
active members, and (2) the Sense of the Effect, that is, of the 
conformity with the original. As regards the second condition, 
there is real pleasure in sensibly coinciding with movements 
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^tnessed aad tones heard; and a certain painful feeling of 
discord, so long as the coincidence is not attained. In the case 
of children, who look up with deference and admiration to the 
superior powers of their elders, successful imitation has an 
intense charm; it is to them an advance in the scale of being. 
Many of the amuseihents of children are Imitative; it is their 
delight to dramatize imposing avocations, to play the soldier, 
^he judge, or the schoolmaster. • • 

There is also exemplified with reference to Imitation, the 
same antithesis or contrast of characters; the susceptible or 
impressionable on the one hand, as against the self-moved, 
self-originating, on the other. The phy.sical basis of the dis¬ 
tinction may be supposed to lie in the distinctive endowment 
of the sensory and motor centres; at all events, the greater 
susceptibility to impressions received, repi-escnts the most 
general conation, alike of sympathy and of imitation. 

The imitator or Mimic must possess facility in the special 
organs employed, as the voice, the features, the gestures. This 
is a mode of spontaneity in those organs, with the farther gift 
of variety, flexibility, or compass. But still more requisite is 
the extreme susceptibility of sense to the effects to bo imitated. 
The thorough and eiitire absorption of these effects by the 
mind is the guide to the employment of the active organs to 
reproduce them. The case is exactly parallel to artistic 
ability—a combination of flexibility of organ with sensibility 
to tho special effect. Indeed, as regards a certain number of 
the Fine Arts,—Poetry, Painting, Sculpture,—the Artist’s 
vocation is in great part to imitate. And although Imitation 
is supposed to bend to artistic purpose, yet one'of tho pleasing 
effects of art is the fidelity of the imitation iLself; and a con¬ 
siderable school of Art subordinates ideal beauty to this 
exactness of reproduction. 


CHAPTER XIL 

IDEAL EMOTION. 

1. The fact that Feeling or Emotion peTsistst.after the 
original stimulus is withdrawn, and is revived by purely 
ntental forces, makes the life iu the Ideal. 
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Much of our pleasure and pain is of this ideal kind; being 
due not to a present stimulus, but to the remombi-ance of past 
states, either literally recalled, or shaped into imaginations 
and forecastings of the future. Recollected approbation or 
censure, the pleasures of affection towards the absent, tbo 
memory of a well spent life, are ideal feelings capable of great 
intensity. 

2. I.—The purely Physical organs and processes affeef 
the self-subsistence of Euiotion, 

Enough has been said on the organic processes (SerisaUom 
of Organic Life) to show their influence on mental states. In 
the rigour of youth, of health, of nourishment, the mind is 
buoyant of its own accord. Joyous emotion is then persistent 
and strong; ideal pleasure, the more recollections of moments 
of delight, will possess a, high intensity, by the support given 
to it, under the existing corporeal vigour. In this state of 
thing.s, the excited brain, attKicting to itself the abundant 
nourishment, maintains a high pitch of activity, and a like 
pitch of emotional fervour, wliatcver bo the emotion suggested 
at the time. So, in holiday times, all ideal states of genial 
emotion—self-com]ilacency, alicction, the sense of power—are 
more than ordinarily intense and prolonged. 

Wc may add, likewise, as a purely corporeal cause, the 
agency of the stimulating drugs, which, by quickening the 
brain, disposes a higher degree of emotion. Thus, alcohol 
stimulates both the tender emotion, and the sense of power, 
to a notable and ludicrous degree. 

In states of corporeal elation, any pleasing emotion, sng- 
ge.stcd by its proper agent, bums brighter; a compliment is 
more acutely felt. Eor the same reason, the recall of plea* 
Bare by mental suggestion, would bo nvore effective. 

In the powerful and active hraki, mental manifestations in 
general arc stronger and more continuing; although there is, 
in most cases, a preference for some one mode of activity— 
Feeling, Will, or Intellect. 

3. II.—The Temperament may be specially adapted 
for Emotion. 

There is a physical foundation for this also, an endowment 
of Brain and other organs,—apparently the glandular or 
secreting organs; bnt whether we speculate on the physical 
side or not, we must recognize the mental fact. Some persons 
ni q.iTitB.in with ease a persistent flow of comparatively strong 
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emotion; others can attain to this only for short intervals, 
liie strength of the system inclines to Feeling, and awmj from 
Will and from Intellect ; such persons, unless largely endowed 
on the whole, are defective either in activity or in intellect. 
In them, hoWever, emotion is fervid whether actual or ideal; 
the recollection of pleasure counts as present pleasure. 

The emotional temperament may not make alj, emotions 
equally strong ; we must allow for specihc differences. But 
when we find such leading emotions as Wonder, Tender 
Feeling, Self-complacency, Power, and all the feelings of re¬ 
bound, in exuberant fulness, we may express the fact by a 
general tendency, or temperament, for emotion. 

The Emotional Temperament is framed for pleasurable 
emotion ; it is a mode of strength, of elation, and buoyancy. 
It does not, therefore, magnify pain as it does pleasure; on 
the contrary, it has resources to submerge, and to forg^, the 
painful feelings. The memory for pains, the ideal life of pam, 
except in so far as it ministers to prudential forethought, and 
vicarious sympathies, is a weakness, a defect of the constitu¬ 
tion; showing itself in times of physical weakness, and con¬ 
quered by physical renovation. 

4 in.—There may be constitutions endowed for Spe¬ 
cial Emotions. 


It is not to be assumed that the emotions all rise and fall 
together. Besides the general temperament for emotion, there 
are constitutions either endowed or educated for the separate 
emotions. To ascertain which of them may ,m this way 
developed singly, is one use of an ultimate analysis ot the 

feeli^s^i^i^ to the fundamental distinction between the 
ingoing or sensitive side of our nature, and the outgoing or 
active side, we have reasoft for believing that the two sides m 
a whole are unequally developed m individuals. ^ 

there are emotions belonging to the sensitive oj 
—Tenderness, for example—and emotions allied to the active 
side as Power, we may expect specific developmtmts cone 
Bponding to these emotions. A constitutional Tenderness ^ a 
cLmon manifestation, even 

tional temperament on the whole. The persons ™wed 
will be disLiguished for chenshing affection; and ^nifested 
: we not enough of real objects, the feeling will be mamtestea 

of Power ».J to ioordiclely develop*! 
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in particular peraons; and being so, it will sustain itself, in 
the absence of real occasions, by persistence in the ideal. 
The memoiy, the anticipation, the imagination of great power 
may give more delight than strong present gratifications of 
sense ; something of this is implied in the toils of ambition, in 
the ascetic self-denial that procures an ascendancy over the 
minds of ^nen. , , 

The denved emotions, as Complacency, Irascibility, Love 
of Knowledge, will follow the strength of their constituent 
elements; they also may attain great self-sustaining force, or 
ideal persistence. The feelings of Revenge, Antipathy, or 
Hatred, may bum with almost unremitted glow in a human 
being; the real occasions of it are few, but the system is able 
to maintain the tremor over a large portion of tho waking life. 

In cases of remarkable development of special emotions, 
cnltivation or habit has usually been superadded to nature. 
Any strong natural beijt becomes stronger by asserting itself, 
and acquiring the confirmation of habit; besides which, edu¬ 
cation and influence from without may create a strong feeling 
out of one not strong originally. 

5. IV.—Of Mental agencies, in the support of ideal 
emotion, two may be signalized :—(1) The presence of 
some Kindred emotion, and (2) the Intellectual forces. 

(1) It is obvious that a present emotion, of an allied or 
congenial kind, must facilitate the blazing forth of an ide;d 
feeling. The emotion of Religious reverence is fed and sup¬ 
ported by a ritual adapted to stimulate the constituent feelings 
—sublimity, fear, and tenderness. 

Present,sensations of pleasure enable ns to support dreams 
of ideal pleasure. The excitement of music inflames the ideal 
emotions and pleasures of the listener; whether love, com¬ 
placency, glory, wealth, ambition : \.he mental tremor is trans¬ 
ferred to a new subject. 

(2) The chief intellectual force is Contiguity, or tho pre¬ 
sence of objects strongly associated with tho feeling, as when 
the tender feeling towards the absent or the departed is main¬ 
tained %y relics, tokens, or other suggestive oirenrastanoes. 

Onr fayourite emotions are kindled by thp view of oorr^ 
sponding situations in the lives of other men. Biography is 
most obarming when it brings before ns careers and ocOTp^ 
tions like our own. The young man entering political life it 
excited by the lives of statesmen: the retir^ politician can 
resoseitate hii emotions from the salne source. 
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An element of Belief is an addition to the power of an 
Ideal Feeling. This is the emotion of Hope, which is ideality 
coupled with belief. There are various ways of inducing 
belief, some being identical with causes already mentioned; 
such as the various sources of mental .elation. But belief 
may bo aided by purely intellectual forces; in which case it 
has still the same efficacy. , « 

• The foregoing considerations bi-ing before us certain 
collateral aids to feeling, whether actual or ideal. They 
enable ns to account for the exceptions to the general rule, 
affirming the superiority of the present or actual, over tlie 
remembered or ideal. But before making that application, wet 
must have before us the following additional circumstanoe. 


6. V.—A Feeling generated in the Actual is liable to 
be thwarted by the accompaniinents of the situation. 

The reality of a success, or a step in life, is more powerful 
to excite joyous emotion than the dream or idea of it. The 
presence of a friend, or beloved object, is a happiness far 
beyond the thought of them in absence. Still, there are 
disadvantages incidental even to this highest form, of perfect 
fruition. The reality comes in the course of events, without 
reference to our preparation of mind for enjoying it to the full. 
And, what is more, it seldom comes in purity; it is a concrete 
situation, and usually has some adjuncts of a detracting, not 
to say a painful, nature. The hero of a triumph is perhaps 
‘ oldj and cannot enjoy it; solitary, and cannot impart it. 
Something is present to mar the splendour .of every great 
success; and even moderate good fortune may not be free 
from taint. The beloved object in actual presence is a con¬ 
crete human being, and not an angelic abstraction. 

Now, in the Ideal, the case is altered. In the first place, 
we do not idealize unless rtfbntally prepared for it; we uncon¬ 
sciously choose om; own time, and consult our emotional 
fitness; in fact, it is because we are emotionally capable of 
indulging in a certain reverie of ambition, love, brilliant pros¬ 
pects, that we fall into it. - , » • tv... 

And, in the ne?t place, the Ideal drops out of view the 
disagreeable adjuncts of the reality. If we in^gino 
delight of attaining some object of pursuit, annffice, a tortun^ 
an alliance, we do not at the same time imagine the 
drawbacks. ' The predominance of a feeling, by the ® ™ 

nature, excludes all disagreeables. Nothing u 
dfscipli np , partaking of the highest rigour of prudential tore- 
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tbonght, qualifies a mau to body forth the concrete situation 
■when he anticipates some great pleasure. Ctesar toiled 
through many a weary march, in all weathers, to obtain his 
Triumph; but he probably did not forecast the mixture of 
base elements with hit joyful emotions on that day. 

It is not meant, ‘that the detracting elements in every con¬ 
crete situation entirely do away with the delights of attaining 
what we ''struggle for. Moreover, the after recollection of 
these bespattered joys, in suitable moods, will again take the 
form of ideal purity. Tho married woman whose lot is for¬ 
tunate and temperament choerfnl, will remember her wedding 
day without the worry, tho heat, and tho headache, which a 
faithful diai’y would have included in the narrative. 

■ 7. The circumstances now given account for the play 

and precloininance of Ideal Emotion. 

All other things being the same, a feeling in the Actnal 
would surpass a fooling’ in tho Ideal: tho present enjoymont 
of a good bargain, a piece of music, an ovening’.s couvci'sation, 
is much stronger than the remembrance or imagination of 
that enjoyment. Still, in numerous instances, from tho opera¬ 
tion of the causes enumerated, one feeling in the ideal may 
bo far stronger than another in the actual. The emotions 
that predominate in the mind may be quite different from 
^hat the occasions of life would of thcinsclvos give support to. 

(1) In what is called day-dieaming, wc have a large field 
of examples. Anything occurring to lire one of the strong 
emotions, in circumstances otherwise favourable, takes the 
attention and‘the thoughts away from other things to fasten 
them upon tho objects of the feeling. Tho youth inflamed 
with, tho story of great achievements, and bold adventures, 
forgets his homo and bis father’s house, and dreams of an ideal 
history of the same exciting ohavucter. The intellect minis¬ 
ters to the emotion, which without tho creation of appropriate 
circumstances, would not be self-supporting. When love is 
the inflaming passion, there is tho same oblivionsness to the 
stimnlation of things present; the life is wholly ideal 

This is one acceptation of the phrase ‘pleasures of the 
Imagination.’ They are the pleasures ideally sustained, to 
which the intellect supplies imagery and circumstances, and in 
that capacity is termed Imagination. Tho phrase has another 
meaning in Addison’s celebrat^ Essays, namely, the Pleasures 
derived from works of Art, in which case idejJity is .only an 
incident. In looking at a picture or a statue, we have sonie* 
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thing that may be called real, and present, althongh nndonbtedly 
a principal design of works of art is to suggest ideal emotions. 
Ideality is an almost ‘ inseparable accident ’ of Art. 

(2) In onr Ethical appreciation of conduct wo are influ¬ 
enced by ideal emotions. Disliking, as we do in practice, 
severe restraints, and ascetic exercises, we admire them in 
idea fi’om the great fascination of the sentiment power. 
The superiority to pleasure is a fine ideal of moral strength, 
and we consecrate it in theoretical morality, however little 
we may care to practise it. 

(3) The Religious sentiment implies a certain class of 
emotions incompletely gratified by the realities of the present 
life. Minds exactly adapted to what this world can supply— 
the ‘ worldly-minded,’ are the contrast of the ‘ religiously- 
minded.’ The feelings of Sublimity, Love and Fear, in such 
strength as to transcend the limited sphere of the individual 
lot, are easily led into the regions of the unknown and the 
supernatural. 

8. Ideal Emotion is more or less connected with 
Desire. 

When a pleasure exists only as the faded memory of a pre¬ 
vious pleasure, there accompanies it the consciousness of a 
painful inferiority, with a motive to the will to seek the full 
reality. This is Desire. If the reality is irrecoverable, the 
state is called Regret. Should the ideal feeling be so aided 
by vividness of recollection, or by collateral supports, as to 
approach the fulness of a real experience, we accept it as a 
snfiicing enjoyment, and have no desire. Li the excitement of 
conversation, we recall delightful memories with such force as 
to fill up a satisfying cup of pleasm-e. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

.ESTHETIC EMOTIONS. 

« • 

1. The .Esthetic Emotions—indicated by the names. 
Beauty, Sublimity, the Ludicrous—^are a class of plea- 
suKible feelings, sought to be gratified by the compositions 
of Fine Art. 

• . 19 
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In the perplexity attending the question as to the Beautiful, 
a clue ought to be found in the compositions of Pine Art. 
Such compositions aim at pleasure, but of a peculiar kind, 
qualified by the eulogistic terms ‘refined,’ ‘elevating,’ ‘en¬ 
nobling.’ A contrast is made between the Agreeable and 
the Beautiful; between Utility and Beauty; Industry and 
Fine Art-. . , 

2. The productions of Fine Art appear to be distin¬ 
guished by these characteristics :—(1) They have pUa- 
sti7-e for their immediate e7id ; (2) they liave 7io disagree¬ 
able accompanimenfs : (3) their enjoyment i.s not restricted 
to one or a few persons. 

(1) We assume, for the present, that the immediate end 
of Fine Art is Pleasure; whereas the immediate end of eat¬ 
ing and drinking is to ward off pain, disease, death. 

(2) In Fine Art, everything disagreeable is meant to be 
excluded. This is one element of refinement; the loathsome 
accompaniments of our sensual pleasures mar their purity. 

(3) The objects of Fine Art, and all objects called assthetic, 

are such as may be enjoyed by a great number; some indee<i 
are open to the whole human race. They are exempt from 
the fatal taint of rivalry and contest attaching to other agree- 
ables ; they draw men together in mutual sympathy ; and arc 
thus eminently social and humanizing. A picture or a statue 
can be seen by millions ; a great poem reaches all that under¬ 
stand its language; a fine melody may spread pleasure over 
the habitable globe. The sunset and the stars are veiled only 
from the prisoner and the blind. / 

It will now be seen why • many agreeable and valuable 
things, the ends of industry, can be distinguished from Fine 
Art. Pood, clothing, houses, rqedicino, law, armies, are all 
useful, hut not necessarily (although sometimes inciden¬ 
tally) beautiful. Even Science, although remarkable for the 
absence of monopoly (3), is not msthetic; its immediate end 
is not pleasure (1), although remotely it brings pleasures and 
avoids pains; and it is too much associated with disagree¬ 
able toil in the acquisition (2). 

Wealth is obviously excluded from the ssethetic class. So 
also is the delight of Power, which is not only a monopolist 
pleasure, but one that implies, in others, the opposite state of 
impotence or dependence. ITie pleasure of Affection is also 
conto^ in its scope; being, however, less confined, and less 
hostile to the intereste of others, than power. 
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3. The Eye and the Ear are the aesthetic senses. 

The Muscular feelings, the Organic sensibilities, the sen¬ 
sations of Taste, Smell, and Touch, cannot be multiplied or 
extended like the effects of light and sound ; tLeir objects are 
engrossed, if not consumed, by the present user. The con¬ 
sideration of monopoly would be decisive against the whole 
class, while many have other disqualifications. *But pleasures 
awakened through the eye and the car, in' consequence of the 
diffusion of light and of sound, can be enjoyed by courtlcss 
numbers. There is a faint approach to this wide participation 
in the case of odours; but the difference, although only in 
degree, is so great as to make a sufficient line of ilemarcr.uori 
for our present purpose. 

4. The Muscular and the Sensual elements can be 
brought into Art bv being presented in the idea. The 
same'’ may be said” of Wealth. Power, Dignity and 
Affection. 


A painter or a poet may depict a feast, and the picture 
may viewed with pleasure. The disqualifying circum¬ 
stances are not present in ideal delights, bo Wealth, Power, 
Diirnity, Affection, as seen or imagined m others, are not ex¬ 
clusive. In point of fact, mankind derive mnch real pleasnre 
from sympathizing with the.se objects. They constitnte much 
of the interest of surrounding Idc, and of the historical past, 
and they are freely adopted into the compositions of the 


artist. .. ..... 41 

It may be objected here, that to penmt wthodt 
idei mosentation of sensual delights, merely because of its 
a diffused and not a monopolized pleasure, is to give to 
iiTihnnnded licence of grossness; the very supposition provi g 
unbounUea neon fe sufficiently circum.scrihpd by the 

that the domam of m nor su j sabjects of Fine 

™S^pleasurc 8 is objected to on moral and pru- 
pourtraying of ovS-stimulatine men to pursue the r<^t> . 

dontiri grqun s, , j. ,jjjiyersally agreed upon. It is evi- 

but there is no imnlied in the conditions 

suality of the human mmd, m their o ,, jjjg passions 

the few enjoy, to the exclusion of the many. 
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It is in the same spirit that Art is considered to occupy its 
proper province when inspiring sympathy and benign emotions, 
and luUmg angiy and hateful passion. Hence it allies itself with 
Morality, being in fact almost identified with the persuasive part 
of Mortdity, as opposed to the obligatory or compulsory sanction. 

5. The source of Beauty is not to be sought in any 
single qhality, but in a Circle of Effects . 

The search after some common property applicable to all 
things named beautiful is now abandoned. Every theorist 
admits a plurality of causes. The common attribute resides 
only in the emotion, and even that may vary considerably 
without passing the limits of the name. 

Among terms used to express msthetic qualities—Sub¬ 
limity, Beauty, Grace, Picturesqueness, Harmony, Melody, 
Proportion, Keeping, Order, Fitness, Unity, Wit, and Hu¬ 
mour—there are a number of synonyms; but a real distinction 
is marked by the names Sublimity, Beauty, the Ludicrous 
(with Humour). The most comprehensive of the three 
designations is Beauty; the problem of what are the charac¬ 
teristics of Fine Art is chiefly attached to it. Sublimity and 
the Ludicrous, -which also enter into aesthetic compositions, 
have certain distinctive features, and are considered apart. 

The objects described in tht-se various phrases may occur 
spontaneously in nature; as, for example, wild and impres¬ 
sive scenery: they may spring up incidental to other eflbets, 
as when the contests of nations, carried on for self-protection 
or supremacy, produce grand and stirring spectacles to the 
unconcerned beholders, and to after ages; or when the struc¬ 
tures, designed for pure utility, rise to grandeur from their mere 
magnitude, as a ship of war, or a vast building: and lastly, 
they may be expressly produced for their own sake, in which 
case we have a class of Fine Arts,, a profession of Artists, and 
an education of people generally in elegance and Taste. 

6. Tlie objects and emotions of Fine Art, so far as 
brought out in the previous exposition of the mind, may 
be resumed as follows:— 

I.—-iThe simple sensations of the Ear and the Eye. 

The pleasurable sensations of sound and of sight come 
within the domain of Pine Art. This view, maintained by 
Knight in his Essay on Taste, is strongly opposed by Jeffrey, 
who denies that there are any inteinsio pleasures due to Ijjiese 
sensations. On such a point, the appeal must be made to the 
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experience of mankind. We have, in discussing these sepses 
cl^sified and enumerated their sensations, affirming the in- 
trinBffially pleasurable character of a large part of them; as, 
for example, voluminous sounds, waxing and waning sounds, 
niere light, colour, and lustre. If these Pre admitted to be 
pleasurable for their own sake (and not for the sake of certain 
Siiggested emotions), their pretensions to be employed in Art 
are based on their complying with the criteria of the Artistic 
emotions. The pleasures arising from .them are sometimes 
called sensuous, as contrasted with the narrow or monopolist 
pleasures of the other senses, called sensual. 

7. ri.—Intellect, co-operating with the Sense^, fur¬ 
nishes materials of Art. 

Muscular exercise and repose seen or contemplated, as in 
the spectacle of games, would be regarded as an aesthetic 
pleasure. The pleasures of the monopolist sense.s, when pre¬ 
sented in idea by the painter or the’poet, attain the refinement 
of art. 

The sensations of bodily health and vigour arc in them¬ 
selves exclusive and sensual; in their idea, as when wo con¬ 
template the outward marks of health, they are artistic. The 
actual enjoyment of warmth or coolness is sensual, the sug¬ 
gestion of these in a picture is refined and artistical. Pleasant 
odours are frequently described in poetry. The feeling of soft 
warm touch ideally excited is a feeling of art. 

The intervention of language (an intellectual device) is a 
means of overcoming the disagreeable adjuncts’ of our senses, 
and of rendering the sensual pleasures less adverse to aT-tjstic 
handling. There are ways of alluding to the offensive pro¬ 
cesses of organic life, that deprive them of half their evil, by ! 
removing ^1 their gross^ess. This is the piirposo of the 
Rhetorical figure, called Euphemism; it is a mode of refine¬ 
ment describable as the purification of pleasure. 

8. III.—The Special Emotions, either in their 
kctiiality, or in idea, enter largely into Fine Arts. 

This has been already pointed out. The first class, the 
Emotions of Relativity—W onder, Surpri se, Noveliy—are 
sought in Art, as in other pleasures not suilstic. The emotion 
of Fear is of itself painful, and would be excluded by the 
artist, but for its incidentally contributing to artistic pleasure. 
Tender emotion in actuality is too narrow, but in idea it is 
very largely made use oi as a pleasure of Art; the objects that 
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inspire tender emotion, that ronse ideal affection, are tmiver- 
sally denominated beaatifal. According to Burke, tenderness 
is almost identified with beauty: and in the Association 
theory of Alison and Jeffrey, the power to suggest the warm 
human affections is Jjlaced above all other causes; the feminine 
exterior being considered beautiful as bodying forth the grades 
and amiibility of the character. The egotistic group of 
emotions—Self-complacency, Love of Approbation, Power, 
Irascibility—even ideally viewed, are adverse to the spirit of 
Art, unless we can sympathize with the occasions of them, 
in which case their manifestation gives us pleasure. The 
situation of Pursuit, in idea, is eminently artisde; plot- 
interest enters into most kinds of poetry. The Emotions of 
Intellect would be msthetic, from their broad and liberalizing 
character, and from their not containing, either directly or 
indirectlj', the element of rivalry; but the province of Truth 
and Science, in which they appear, is, for the most part, 
too arduous to be a source of unmixed pleasure. 

9. IV.— Hakmoxy is an especial source of artistic 
pleasure. 

It was noted (Classification of Emotions, § 2), that 
emotional states are produced frf'm sensations, through Har¬ 
mony and Conflict; Harmony giving pleasure, and Conflict 
pain. It is in the works of Fine Art, that the pleasures of 
Harmony aro most extensively cultivated. The illustration 
of this position in detail would cover a large part of the 
field of Aesthetics. The law that determines the pleasure of 
Harmony and the pain of Conflict, is a branch or application 
of a higher law, the law of Self-conservation; in harmony, we 
may suppose that the nerve currents are mutually supporting; 
in conflict, that there is opposition and loss of power. 

10. The pleasurable Sensations of SouNU, and their 
Harmonies, constitute a department of Fine Art. 

In Music, we have, first, all the pleasing varieties of simple 
sound—sweet sounds, voluminous sounds, waxing and waning 
sounds; and next, the combinations of sound in Melody and 
in Harmony, according to laws of proportion, now arith¬ 
metically determined. 

The musical note is a sound of uniform Pitch, or of a con¬ 
stant number of beats per second. In this uniformity, there is 
a sonrcje of plmsure; it contains the element of harmony. "Pbe 
regularity of the beats is more agreeable than irregularity. 
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The same fact enters into a mnsical air or melody, and re¬ 
appears in the harmonies and proportions of visible objects. 

Harmony is the concurrence of two or more sounds re¬ 
lated, as to number of vibrations and beats, in* a simple ratio. 
The Octave is the most perfect harmony, t^e numbers being as 
tvTO to one. In this concord, every second beat of the higher 
noTO coincides with every beat of tlie lower; an'L between 
these coinciding and double beats, there is a solidary beat. The 
intervals, therefore, are equal, but the beats unequal; a double 
and a single alternating. This is the first departure from 
uniformity towards variety, and the effect is more acceptable, 
probably on that ground. In the concord of a Fifth, every 
third vibration of the higher note coincides with every second 
of the lower -, and between these two coincidences, there are 
three single beats (two in one note and one in the other) at 
intervals varying as 1, i, 1 respectively. In the concord of 
a Fourth, every fourth vibration of the higher note coincides 
with every third of the lower; and between the two coinci¬ 
dences, there are five single beats (three in one note and two 
in the other), at intervals of 1, J, f, f, i, 1- 
last mentioned concords, there is a mixture of different sets 
of equal intervals; the coinciding or double beat, and the 
single beats recurring in the same order of unequal but pro- 

^^'^ThTclement of Time, in music, is probably the same effect 
on the larger scale. Besides allowing harmonies to be 
arranged, the observance of time in the succession of notes is 
a kind of concord between what is past and i!j;hat is to come 
_a harmony of expectation—and the violation of it ^ 
discord, and is painful according to the sensitiveness of the e^ 
The varying Emphasis of music, properly regulated, adds 
to tirplealurt on the law of Kelativity or alternation and 
remissim, as in light and %hade. According as sounds aio 
sharp and loud, is it necessary that they be remitted and varied. 
TK JoTfldations of pitch have respect to vanety, as well as t . 
J™vS mldr Since a work of Art aims at giving pK-' 
sure to^the utmost, it courts variety in every form, on y n 
to produce discords, or to miss harmonies. speaking, 

^Cadence is an effect common to ^ pf the 

and refers, in the first instence, o ® , j partly from 
melody. An abrupt principle of 

breach of expectation, and part 7 stimnkis gives a shock 
relativity, the sudden cessation o Cadence farther 

analogous to the sudden commencement. Oaae 
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includes, by a natural extension, tbe variation of emphasis and 
pitch; the gentle commencement, the gradual rise^ to a height 
or climax, and the ending fall; there being a ^ series of lesser 
rises and falls throughout the piece. Alternation or variety is 
the sole guide to this effect, which enters alike into musical 
performance, and into oratorical pronunciation. _ 

There is, in Music, a superaddod effect, namely, the imiSi- 
tion of ofuotioUal expression, by which various emotions may 
be directly stimulated, as Tenderness, Devotion, the Exulta¬ 
tion of Power. 

This imitation is effected by varying the sounds them¬ 
selves, but still more through the pace, or comparative 
rapidity and emphasis of the notes; the very same rule go¬ 
verning mu.sic and poetry. 

11. The pleasurable Sensations of Sight, with their 
Harmonics, are a di.stinct source of the Beautiful in Art. 

Mere light is pleasant in proper limits and alternation; 
whence the art of Light and Shade. The employment of 
colour is regulated by harmony ; there is a mutual balance of 
the colours, according to the proportions of the solar spec¬ 
trum. Red, yellow, and blue are accounted the primary 
colours. The eye, exposed for some time to one colour, as 
red, desiderates some otlier coloni', and is most of all de¬ 
lighted with the complementary colour ; thus red harmonizes 
with green (formed out of yellow and blue) ; blue with orange 
or gold (a mixture of reil and yellow) ; yellow with violet 
(red and blue). Colour Harmony is the nraximum of stimu¬ 
lation of the optic nerve, with the minimum of exhaustion. 

The influence of Lustre lias lieen already described. It is 
the outburst of sparkles of light on a ground of comparative 
sombreness. 

In the muscular susceptibility of sight, the elementary 
pleasurable effect is the waxing and waning motion, and the 
Curve Line, the tyo Ijeing in character the same. This has 
alwOTB been a conspicuous part of the beauty of Fora. 

*The Harmonies of Sight are exemplified by movements, 
as the Dance, where also there is observance of Time. 

In still life, there are harmonies of Space. In arranging 
objects in*a row, equality of intervals has a pleasing effect, on 
the principle already quoted. The equality may be combined 
with variety, by introducing larger breaks, also at equal in¬ 
terval, which gives subordinate gradations, with a unity in 
the whole. 
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The sabdivision of lines or spaces should be in simple 
proportions, as halves, thirds, fourths; these simple ratios 
constitute the beauty of oblong and triangular figures, and 
the proportions of rooms and buildings. Ah oblong, having 
the length three times the width, is nw)re agreeable to the 
observant eye than if no ratio were discernible. A room, 
whose length, width, and height follov.' simple rar'\gs, as 4 to 
S, or 3 to 2, is well proportioned. Equality of angles, in 
angular figures, is preferable to inequality ; and the angles of 
30,45", or 60°, being simple divisions of the quadrant, are 
more agreeable than angles that are incommensurate. 

In Straight Forms, the laws of proportion determine 
beauty, subject to considerations of Fitness, to be presently 
noticed. In Curved Forms, the primitive charm of the curve 
line may bo combined with proportions and with pleasing 
associations. The circle, and the oval, contain an element of 
proportion. Besides these efiects, there is in the ciirved out¬ 
line the suggestion of ease and ahandon. Ihe inecnanical 
members of the human body, being cUefly levers fixed at the 
end, naturally describe curves with their extremities.; it is 
only after a painful discipline that they can draw straight 
lines. Hence straightness, in certain circumstimces, is sug¬ 
gestive of restraint, and curvature of ease. 1 he beauty of the 
straight form, when it is beautiful, will arise pmtly from 
proportion, and partly from the obvious utility of order in 
Lrancrement. The straight furrows of a ploughed held are 
agreeable if our mind is occupied with the ploughmans 
iSour, not on the side of its arduonsuoss, but on the side oi 

of „p a=d dow., fo™ o, 
woven -with the paramount consideration of 

mmm-m 

Fear.’ The mere suggestion ® ®£®Stenco of 

weakness of support is a pam i ^ support a kind 

such pains renders the appearances of ^equate 
of joyful relief. When a great mass ^^^P^dations, 

gJe^with satisfaction upon the f or other 

mVrS{ and 

Slylp^rrseHih W- of fli-iu’ess and insecurity. 
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Sufficiency of apparent support does not exhaust the in¬ 
terest of the counteraction of gravity. Next to doing Ivork 
adequately, is doing it with the least expenditure of means oi- 
labour. It gratifies the feeling of Power, and is an aspect of 
the Sublime, to see great effects produced with the appearance 
of Ease on the part of the agent. The pyramid, although 
satisfactoi^ in one point off view, is apt to appear as gross^ 
heavy, clumsy, if used merely to support its own mass. 
We obtain a supeiadded gratification, when we see an object 
raised aloft without such expenditure of material and such 
width of base. In these respects, the obelisk is a refinement 
on the pyramid. The column is a still greater refinement; for 
in a row of columns, we discern a satisfactory, and yet light, 
support to a superincumbent mass. Another modification of 
support for smaller heights is the pilaster, which is diminished 
near the bottom, and alsp near the top, retaining breadth of 
base, and a resisting thickness in the middle; thera being an 
opportunity also for the curved outline. Vases, drinking 
cups, wine glasses, and other table ware, combine adequate with 
easy support, while availing themselves of proportions and the 
curved form. The tree, with its spreading roots and ample 
base, its slender and yet adequate stem, supporting a volu¬ 
minous foliage, is an example of support that never ceases to 
afford gratification. 

The beauty of Symmetry is in some case.s due to propor¬ 
tion, and in others to adequacy of support. Wlien the two 
sides of a human face are not alike, there is a breach of pro-' 
portion; a wasted limb is both disproportioned and inadequate 
for support. 

The beauties of Visible Movement might bo expanded in 
a similar detail. The curve movement is a beauty—that is, a 
refined pleasure iu itself. Upwarc^ movements, being against 
gijivity, suggest power; so also rapid projectile movements, 
as the <»nnon ball. The spectacle of a donee combines a 
number of effects already recognized. 

12. In the Fine Arts, there are Complex Harmonies; 
as when Sound, Colour, Movement, Form, are in keeping 
with each, other, and with the intention of the work as a 
whole. 

There is no intrinsic suitability of a sound to a colonr, or 
of a colonr to a form; a voluminous sound is not more in bar- 
mony with red than with blue. But the moods of mind 
generated by sensation may have a certain community; at 
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one time, the prevailing key may be pungent excitement, at 
another time, voluminous pleasure. Through this community, 
glare and sparkle chime in with rapid movem<3nts; sombre 
light and shade with slow movements. There is the same 
adaptation of musical measures to the state of the mind as 
determined by spectacle, or by emotion. The dying fall in 
music harmonizes with the waxing and waning mo^ment, or 
the curved line. 

13. A. wide department of the Beautiful is expressed 
under the Fitness of means to ends. 


This has been already brought into view in Lhe discussion 
of Support, which is the fitness of machinery to a mechanical 
end, namely, the counteraction of gravity. On account of the 
pleasure thus obtained, we erect structures that have no other 
end than to suggest fitness. In all kinds of mechanism, where 
power is exerted to produce results, there is a like feeling. 
When anything is to be done, we are sympathetically pained 
in discovering the means to be inadequate; and being often 
subject to such pains, there is a grateful reaction in contem¬ 
plating a work where the power is ample for its end. There 
is a farther satisfaction in seeing ends accomplished with the 
least e.vpenditure of means. The appearances of great labour, 
effort, or difficulty, are unpleasant; a man bending beneath a 
load, a horse sticking in the mud, give a depressing idea ot 
weakness. The noise of friction in machinery, and the sight 
of roughness and rust, suggestive of friction, ar6_ calculated to 
pain our sensibilities. On the other hand, all-the md|catmn8 
of comparative ease in the performance of work, even although 
illusory^, are a grateful rebound of sympathetic power. The 
gentle^breeze moving a ship, or a windmill, 
illusory gratification. Clefn, bright tools are associated with 
case and efficiency in doing their work. 

The beauties of Oedeb may consist of mere proportion, but 
they are still oftener the effects conducive to the atminment 
of ends. In a well kept house, or shop, everything is in its 
place; there are fit tools and facihties f 

Lne • all the appearances are suggestive of such fitness and 
facilitv although it may happen that the reality 
annearance are opposed. The arts of cle^hness, m the fir 

SSo^ergoS-tep The 
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beyond what is nccessaiy for useful ends, neatness suggests 
a mind alive to the orderly, which is a means to the uselal. 

14. The feeling of Ukity in Diversity, considered as a 
part of Beauty, owes its charm principally to Order, and 
to Intellectual relief. 

The mind, overburdened with a multitude of details, seeks 
relief in order and in unity of plan. The successful reduction 
of a distracting host of particulars to simple and general 
heads, as happens through great discoveries of generalization, 
gives the thrill of a great intellectual relief. In all works 
abounding in detail, we crave for some comprehensive plan, 
enabling ns to seize the whole, while wo survey the parts. A 
poem, a history, a dissertation in science, a lecture, needs to 
have a discernible principle of order or unity tliroughout. 

15. It is a principle of Art, founded in the nature of 
the feelings, to leave something to Desire. 

To leave something to the Imagination is bettor than to 
express the whole. What is merely suggested is conceived in 
an ideal form and colouring. Thus, in a Landscape, a winding 
river disappears from the sight; the distant hazy mountains 
are realms for the fancy to play in. Breaks are left in a 
story, such as the reader may liil up. The proportioning and 
adjusting of the expressed and the sugge.sted, would depend 
on the principles of Ideal Emotion. 

IG. Under so gre.at a variety of e.vciting causes, a cer¬ 
tain latitude must be allowed in cbai-aeteriziiig the feeding 
of Beauty. 

Experience proves, that all these dilTorenfc effects are not 
merely modes of pleasure, hut congenial in their mixture. 
The common character of tlie emotion may be expressed 
as refined pleasure. Even when not great in degi'oe, it has 
the advantage of durability.' The many confluent streams of 
pleasure run into a general ocean of the pleasurable, where 
their specialities are scarcely distinguishable. 

‘ When Beauty is spoken of in a narrow sense, as excluding 
Sublimity, it points to the more purely passive delights, 
exemplified in sensuous pleasures, harmonies, tender emotion. 
Burke’s identification of delicacy (as in the drooping flower) 
with beauty, hits the passive delighte, as contrasted with the 
aotiv«. The boundary is not a rigid one. Much of the 
beauty of fitness appeals to ,tbe sentiment of power, the ba^ 
of the Sublime. 
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17. The Sublime is the sympathetic sentiment of 
superior Power in its highest degrees. 

The objects of sublimity are, for the most part, such 
aspects and appearances as betoken great might, energy, or 
vastness, and are thereby capable of imparting sympathetically 
the elation of superior power. 

Human might or energy is the literal snblimi, and the 
^oint of departure for sublimity in other things. Superior 
bodily strength, as indicated either by the size and form ot 
the members, or by actual exertion, lifts the beholder’s mind 
above its ordinary level, and imparts a certain degree of 
grateful elation. The same may be said of .o'^her ra^des of 
superior power. Greatness ot intellect, as in the laastor 
minds of the human race, is interesting as an object of mere 
contemplation. Moral energy, as heroic endurance and self- 
denial, has inspired admiration in all times. Great practi<^l 
skill in the various departments of active life awakens the 
same admiring and elevating sentiment. The spectacle of 
power in organized multitudes is still more imposing, and 
reflects an undue importance on the one man that happens to 


be at the head. , . t ^ 

The Sublime of Inanimate things is derived or borrowed, 
by a fictitious process, from the literal sublimity of beings 
fOTmcd like ourselves. So great is our enjoyment of the 
feeling of superior power, that we take delight m referring 
the forces of dead matter to a conscious mmd; in other words, 
personification. Starting from some known estimate, as in 
the physical force of an average man to move one hundred- 
weif'hh we have a kind of sympathetic elation in seeing many 
hundredweights raised with ease by water or steam power. 
When the spectacle is common, we become indifferrat to it, 
and wo axe re-awakenej^ only by somtjthing uifforent 


^’'^ThTsubUme of Support is of frequent occurrence. It 
applies to the raising of heavy weights ; to the 
i^tion of bodies; and to the sustaining of ^eat mas.es at .in 
ilevation above the surface, as piles of building, and moun¬ 
tains. All these effects imply bright 

lent to human force many times multiplied. I he i^re dp g^^ 

or precipitous the elevated mass con- 

power put forth in sustaimng it. Sublimity is 

Lcted 5itb height; from which it at work, 

. The Sublime of Active volcanoes, 

is seen in thunder, wmd, waves, cataracts, nvers, v 
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Bteam power, ordaance, accumulated animal or human force. 
Movement in the actual is more impressive than the quiescent 
results of movement. 

The Sublime of Space, or of Largeness of Dimensions, is 
partly owing to the circumstance that objects of great power 
are correspondingly large. The ocean is voluminous. As 
regards e^ipty space, great extent implies energy to traverse 
it, or mass to occupy it. ' 

An Extended Prospect is sublime from the number of its 
contained objects, each possessing a certain element of im¬ 
pressiveness. Thci'e is also a sense of intellectual range or 
giu.sp,as compared with the confinement of a narrow spot; which 
is one of the many modes of the elation of superior power. 

The Great in Time or Duration is Sublime ; not mere 
duration in the abstract, but the sequence of known tians- 
actions and events, stretching over many ages. In this too, 
there is an intellectual elevation, and a form of superior 
might. The far past, and the distant future, to a mind that 
can people the interval, arouse the feeling of the sublime. 
The relics of ancient nations, the antiquities of the geological 
ages, inspire a sublimity, tinged with melancholy and pathos, 
from the retro.spcct'of desolation and decay. 

There is an incidental connexion oi' the Sublime witli 
Terror. Properly, the two states of mind are hostile and 
mutually destructive; the one raises the feeling of energy, 
the other depresses it. In so far as a sublime object gives ns 
the sense of jwrsonal, or of sympathetic danger, its sublimity 
is frustrated. T’l*® fw' effects were confounded by Burke in 
his Theory of the Sublime. 

18. The foregoing j)rincij)lcs might be tested and exem¬ 
plified by a survey of Natural Objects. It is sufficient to 
advert to Human Beauty. t 

The Mineral world has its assthetic qualities, chiefly colour 
and form. In Vegetable nature, there are numerous effects, 
partly of colour and form, partly of support, and partly of 
quasi-hnman expression. The beauties of scenery—of moun¬ 
tains, rocks, valleys, rivers, plains—are referable, without 
much diffiicnlty, to the constituent elements above indicated. 
The Animal l^ngdom contains many objects of aesthetic in¬ 
terest, as well as many of an opposite kind. The approach 
to humanity is the special cirenmstanoe; the suggestion of 
feeling is no longer fictitious, but real; and the interest is littly 
removed from the human. 
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As regards Hamanity, tliere are first tlie graces of the 
Exterior. The effects of colour and brilliancy,—in the skin, 
the eyes, the hair, the teeth,—are intrinsically agreeable. The 
Figure is more contested. The proportions of the whole are 
suited for sufficient, and yet light suppoiA ; while the modifi¬ 
cations of foot and limb are adapted for forward movement. 
The curvature of the outline is continuous and ,vaiyi*ig (in the 
ideal feminine figure), passing through points of contrary 
flexure, from convex to concave, and, again resuming the 


convex. 

The beauties of the Head and Face involve the most difficult 
considerations. In so far as. concerns the symmetry of the 
two halves, and the curved outlines, we have intelligible 
grounds ; but the proportional sizes of the face, fcatnros, and 
head, are determined by no general principles. We 
here accept from our customary specimens a certain standard 
of mouth, nose, forehead, &c., and refine upon that by bring¬ 
ing in laws of proportion, curvature, and the susceptibility to 
agreeable expression. This is the only tenable mean' between 
the unguarded theory of Buffier and Eeyuolds, who relerred 
all beauty to custom, and the attempts to explain everything 
by proportion and expression. A Negro or a Mongol sculptor 
would be not only justified, but necessitated, to assume an 
ideal type difl'erent from the Greek, although he might s i 
introduce general sosthctic considerations, that is to say, pro¬ 
portions, curves, fitness, and expression, so as not to be tne 
imitator of any one actual specimen, or even of the most com¬ 
mon variety. The same applies to the beauties soon m 
animals. Iffie prevailing features of the species are assumed, 
and certain coLderations either of 

capricious adoption, are allowed to have weight m dctcrmi 

ing the most beautiful type. Tti 

The graces of Movemcift, as such, are quite explicable. • 
the primitive effects of movement are included the curv|. Im 
and^the ‘ dying fall.’ The movements, as well as attitudes, 

the same train of feelings are known and obvious. 
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On all theories of Beauty, much is allowed to the Ex¬ 
pression of pleasing states of mind. The amiable expression 
is always cheering to behold; and a cast of features per¬ 
manently suited to this expression is beautiful. 

When- we inquire into what constitutes beauty in the 
human character, or the mental attributes of a human being, we 
find that^he foundation of the whole is self-surrender. This 
is apparent in the virtues (also csdled graces) of generosity, 
affection, and modesty or humility; all which imply that the 
iodividual gives up a poi-tiou of self for others. 

TIIEOKIES OF TUE IJEAUTIFUU 

It is usual to carry back the histcuy’ of the question of Beauty 
to Sokrates and Plato. 

The question of Beauty is shortly touched upon, in one of the 
Sokratic conversations rej»i>rted in the Memorabilia. SoltRATES 
holds that the beautiful and the good, or useful, are tho same ; a 
dung-basket, if it answers its end, may bo a beautiful thing, f 
while a golden shield, not well formed for use, is an ugly thing. ■ 
{Memorabilia III. H.) ’ 

In tho Dialogue of Plato, called Uijrpim Major , there is a dis¬ 
cussion on the Beautiful. Various thtiories are propoimdod, and 
to all of them objections, supposed insuperable, are made by the 
Platonic Sokrates. First, The; Suitable, or the Bpeoming, is said 
to constitute beauty. To this, it is objwittKl, that tEcTsuitable, or 
becoming, is what causes objects to beautiful, not what 

makes them ready beautiful. Secondly, T he Usef ul or profit¬ 
able. Much is to be said for this view, but dh ^ose inspection 
(says Sokrates) it will not hold. Thus Power, which when em¬ 
ployed for usefid purposes is beautifid, may be employed for evil, 
and cannot be beautiful. If you qualify by saying—Power em¬ 
ployed for good—you mak(! tho good and the beautiful cause and 
effect, and therefore different tlungs, which is absurd. Thirdlj’, 
The beautiful is a j)articular variety of the Agreeable or Pleaamr- 
a ble, being all those things that givft pleasure through eighf SniS. 
hearing, ^kratos, however, demands why these pleasures should 
be so much distinguished over other pleasures. He is not satisfied 
to be told that they arc tho most innocuous and the best; an 
answer that (he says) leads to the same absurdity as before; the 
beautiful being made the cause, the good the effect; and the two 
thereby accounted different things. 

Turning now to the Republic (Book VII.), we find a mode of 
viewmg. the question, more in accordance with the mylrtio and 
transoendentaf side of Plato. Speaking of the science of Astro¬ 
nomy, he says (in summary):—‘ Tho heavenly bodies are the 
most beauti/iU of all visible bodies, and the most regular of all 
visible movements, approximating moat nesurly, thou^ still with 
a long interval of iifforiority, to the ideal flgurw and movements 
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of geniiine aad self-existent Forma —quickness, slowness, number, 
figure, &o., as they are in tftemselvea, not visible to the eye, but con¬ 
ceivable only by reason and intellect. The movements of the 
heavenly bodies are exemplifications, approaching nearest to the 
perfection of these ideal movements, but still falling greatly short 
of them. They are like visible circles or triabgles drawn by some 
very exact artist; wliich, however beautiful as works of art, are 
far from answering to the conditions of the idea apd ics^efinition, 
tftid from exhibiting exact equality and proportion.’ All this is 
in accordance with the Ideal theory of Plato. Ideas are not only 
the pre-existing causes of real things, but the highest and mo.st 
delightful objects of human contemplation. 

ft is remarked by Mr. Grote that the Greek rb KaXov includes, 
in addition to the ordinary meanings of beauty, th^ Jiiie, the hon¬ 


ourable, the exalted. 

Auistotle alludes to the nature of Beauty, in connexion with 
Poetry. The beauty of animals, or of any objects composed of 
parts, involves two things—orderly arrangement and a certain 
mag^tude. Hence an animal iday'be'’ t’ 6 b small to bo beautiful; 
or itniay be too largo, when it cannot bo surveyed as a whole. 
The object should have such magnitude as to be easily seen. 

Among the lost writings of St, Augustin was a large treatise 
on Beauty ; and it appeal's from incidental allusions in the extant 
works, that ho laid especial stress on TJmty, or the relation of the 
parts of a work to the whole, in- ofie comprehensive and har¬ 
monious design. j 

■'In Shaftesbury’s CharacUristics, the Beautiful and the Good 
are combined in one lofty conception, and a certain internal sense 
(the Moral Sense) is assumed as perceiving both alike. 

In the celebrated Essays of Addison, on The Pleamrea of the 
Imagination, the sesthetio eficcts are resolved into Beauty, 
Sublimity, and Novelty; but scarcely any attempfis made to pur¬ 
sue the.analysis of either Beauty or Sublimity. 

Hutcheson maintains the existence of a distinct internal sense 
for the perception of Beauty. He still, however, made a resolu¬ 
tion of the qualities of beautiful objects into combinations of 
variety -with uniformity; buifdid not make the ob-vious inference, 
that the sense of beauty is, therefore, a sense^pf .variety with mp- 
f ormitv . He discarded the considerations of fitness, or the second¬ 
ary aptitudes of these qualities. , .1 +1,,,,. 

^In the article ‘Beau,’ in the French Encychpidw, the 
DroEBOi, announced the doctrine that ‘ Beauty consists m th. 
perception of Eelations.’ This is admitted on all hands to be too 

Pin. B»1B« will ll. 

to which a. noa- 

20 
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ber conform. Among fifty noses we may find ten well-made, all 
after the same model; whereas ‘out of the other forty, not above 
two or three will be found of the same shape. Handsome people 
have a greater family likeness than ugly people. A monster is what 
has least in common with the human figure; beauty is what has 
most in common. The true proportion of p-arts is the most com¬ 
mon proportion. From this it might he concluded that beauty is 
simply wBat we are most accustomed to, and therefore arbitrary 
—a conclusion that Bufficr does not dispute. At least, hitherto, 
he thinks, the essential character of beauty has not been discovered. 
If there be a true beauty, it must be that which is most common 
to all nations. 

^ Sill JosiiTA Reynolds, in his theory of beauty, has followed 
P^re Buflier. The deformed is what is uncomimn ; beauty is 
what is above ‘ all singular forms, local customs, particularities, 
and detnds o^eyery kind.’ He gives, however, a-tum to the doc¬ 
trine, In meeting the objection that there are distinct forms of 
beauty in the same species, as those represented by the Hercules, 
the Gladiator, and the Apollo. He observes that each of these is 
a representation, not of an individual, but of a class, within the 
class man, and is the central idea of its class. Not any one gives 
the ideal beauty of the species unan; ‘ for perfect beauty in any 
sxiecies must combine all the characters which ore beautiful in 
that species.’ 

HoGAKTir, in his Amil;/mof Itmnty, enumerates six elements 
as variously entering into beautiful compositions. (1) Fitness of 
the parts to the design for which the object was formed, i'wisted 
columns are elegant; but, as they convey an idea of weakness, 
they displcfise when required to bear a great weight. Hogarth 
resolves propnriiou (which some consider an independent source of 
beauty) into fitness. The proportions of the parts are determined 
lay the purjiose of the whole. {'!) VarMy, if it do not dogenorate 
into confusion, is a distinct element of beauty. The gradual 
lessening of the pyramid is a kind of variety. (3) Un ifarmU y or 
sysymeWy is a source of beauty only when rendered necessary by 
the requirements of fitness. The pleasure arising from the 
symmetry of the two sides of the body, is reaUv produced by the 
laiowledge that the corresptondcnco is intentional and for mse. 
Painters always avoid regularity, and prefer to take a building at 
an angle rather than in front, tjniformity is often necessary to 
pv6 stability. (4) Sim^icity (as opposed to complexity), when 
joined with variety, is'pteaismg, because it enables the eye to enjey 
the variety with ease; but, without variety, it is wholly insipid. 
Compositions in sculpture are generally ke^ within the bounoaiy 
of a cone or pyramid, on account of the simplicity or variety of 
thoM figures. (5) Intriceuy is pleasing because the unravelling of 
it gives the intei^ orpOWnit. Waving and serpentine lines are 
besntifal, because they ‘ lead the eye a wanton kind of chase.’ 
(6) Maem tude conteibutes to raise our admiration. 

l^^giiltlt's best known views refer to the beautiful in 
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Waving lines are more beautiful than straight lines, because they 
are more varied; and among waving lines, there is but one 
entitled to be called the Line of Beauty, the others bulging too 
much, and so being gross and clumsy, or straightening too much, 
and thereby becoming lean and poor. But thp most beautiful line 
is the serpentine line, called, by Hogarth, the Line of Crraoe. This 
is the line drawn once round, from the base to the apex, of a long, 
slender cone. As contrasted with straight lines, the lines 9f beauty 
and grace possess an intrinsic power of pleasing. Hogarth pro¬ 
duced numerous instances of the beauty of those forms, and in¬ 
ferred that objects were beautiful according as they could bo ad¬ 
mitted into composition. This doctrine, although denied by Alison, 
contains a portion of the truth. 

Bukke'S theory, contained in his Essay on the Sublin,^ and 
Beautiful, is couched in a material phrasoologj*. Ho says that 
beautiful objects*have the tendency to produce mi agreeable rdaxa- 
turn of the fibres. Thus, ‘ smooth things are relaxing; siueet things, 
which arc the smooth of taste, are relaxing too; and sweet smells, 
which bear a great affinity to sweet tastes, relax very remarkably.’ 

‘ We often apply the quality of si m-tm ss metaphorically to visiml 
objectsand following out this remurhible. analogy of the senses, he 
purposes ‘ to call sweetness the hemdiful of the taste. 

His theory leads him to put an especial stress on the beauty of 
s mooth ness, a quality so essential to beauty, ho says, that he cannot 
recollect anything beautiful but what is smooth. ‘ In trees and 
flowers, smooth leaves are beautiful; sniootb slopes of earth in 
gardens; smooth streams in landscapes; smooth coats ^of buds and 
beasts in animal beauty; in fine women, smooth skins; and, in 
several sorts of ornamental furnituro, smooth and polished sur¬ 
faces.’ The one-sidedness of this view was obyions enough. 
Smoothness is one element of beauty, in certain circumstances, and 
for obvious reasons. The smoothness and the softness ot th® 
animal body are connected with the pleasure of touch. The 
smoothness of polished surfaces is the condition of their bnUianey; 
an effect enhanced by sharp angles, although Burke alleges that 
he does not find any natural objoet that is angular, and at the 
same time beautiful. The ‘ smooth, shaven green of well kept 
lawns is associated with the fit or the useful; it suggests 
dustry, attention, or art, bestowed upon it by the opulent anO 
carefi owner. The same smoothness and trim regularity. Stewart 
observes would not make the same agreeable suggestions m a 
sheep walk, a deer park, or the neighbourhood of a venerable rom. 
Affam in the moss-rose, the opposite of smoothness is beptififfi. 

n iS W .S-ked by £«. (-? Dbg" 

the remark) < that Burke’s general principles of beauty 

ness gradual variation, deUoacy of malee, trader ^ 

TLSy melt intoeach 

beauty.' Even in treating of the beauty of Natur , ^ ^ t 

Bttfke’s imagination always delights to on ‘ such 

most feminize features; or, to use his own language, on 
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quaEties as induce in us a sense of tendtuness and affection, or 
some other passion the most nearly resembling them.’ 

Alison’s work on Taste was published in 1790. The First 
Part of it is occupied with an analysis of what wo feel when under 
the emotions of Beauty or Sublimity. He endeavours to show 
that this effect is soihothing quite different from Sensk, being in 
fact, not a Simple, but a Complex Emotion, involving (1) the pro¬ 
duction some Simple Emotion, or the exercise of some moral 
affection, and (2) a poonliar e.xorcise of the Imagination. 

The author occupies many xwiges in describing the nature of 
this ptmuliar exercise of Imagination, which must go along with 
the simple pleasure. Wlien any obj)**!! of sublimity or beauty is 
presented to the mind, every man is conscious, he says, of a train 
of thought being awakened analogous in character to the original 
object; and unless such a train la; awakened, there is no rosthetic 
feeling. He illustrates the position by supposing first the case 
where something occurs to prevent the outgoing of the imagi¬ 
nation, as when tlio miml is occupied with some incompatiblo 
feeling, for example, ]jain or grief, or a purely intellectual en¬ 
grossment of attention. So, there may be characters wholly 
unsuited to this play of imagination, as there are others in whose 
minds it iuxviriaUis. Again, there are associations that increase 
the exercise of imagination, and also the emotion of beauty. 
Such are the local associations of each one’s life, and the historic 
associations whensby the interest of places is enhanced—Itunny- 
mede, Agmeourt, to an Englishman; also the effect of poetrj'. 
music, and. works of art in adiling to the interest of natural 
objects and of historic events. The effect called Picturesqueness 
operates in the same direction, whether the occurrence of pic¬ 
turesque objects in a scene—an old tower in a deep wood—or the 
picturesque descriptions of poetry. 

It is necessary to enquire farther into the distinctive natviro of 
those trains of Imagination ; or, wherein they differ from other 
trains. The author resolves the diff(!renco into these two circum¬ 
stances : 1st, the nature of tlie Ideas or Conceptions themselves, 
and 2ndly, the Law of their Succession. On the first head, he 
remarks, that, wliile the groat massVif our ideas excite no emotion 
whatever, the ideas of Beauty excite some Affection or Emotion 
—Gladness, Tenderness, Pity, Melancholy, Admiration, Power, 
Majesty, Terror; whence they may be termed id eas of emtAi on. On 
the second head,—the Lgwjof Suexsession,—the id^ m imagination 
have an emotional character allied to the orijs^nal emotion; the 
emotional keeping is preserved throughout. 

The author adds a series of illustrations of the influences that 
further, or that arrest, the development of Sensibility and Taste, 
all tem&g to establish his two positions above given. On these 
positions, it may be remarked, that they evade, rather than 
expUin, whatever difficulty may be on the subject; and that 
thdlr vi^e consists in illustrating the really important pmnt that 
Imagination involves, as a part of its nature, the pl^edominance of 
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some emotion. When he says, that miless the imagination he 
free to operate, no feeling of beauty will arise in the presence of 
a beautiftil object, he means only that wo cannot be awakened to 
beauty, if the mind is preoccupied by some incompatible state; 
the possibility of imagination is the possibili<^ of feeling. 

He also assumes, without sufficient grouftds, that the state of 
reverie is necessary to the emotion of beauty; that the mind 
cannot confine its thoughts to the original oljjcct, J3ut must 
wander in quest of other objects capable of kindling the same 
emotion. Now, although this is a veiy natural and frequent 
effect of being once aroused to a strong emotion, there is i.o 
absolute necessity for it; nor would the emotion bo excluded from 
the aesthetic class, although the thoughts were to be letained 
upon the beautiful object. 

Such being his general doctiiue, Alison applies it to explain 
the Sublimity and3eauty of the Material World. He starts with 
affirming positively that matter in itself, or as perceived by the 
senses, is unfit to produce any kind of emotion; the smell of a 
rose, the colour of scarlet, the taste of a x>ine-apple, are ssiid to 
produce agreeable Sensations, but not agreeable Emotions. But 
the sensible qualities 7r\ay form associatiom loith emotions or affections, 
and become the signs for suggesting these to the mind. The author 
enumerates various masses of associations so formed. (1) The 
signs of U seful qualities, or the forms and colours of objects of 
utility, as a'ship, suggest the ideasuro of Utility. (2) The marks 
of Design, Wisdom, or Skill, suggest the emotions corresponding 
to those qualities. (3) Material aiqjearanccs,—as the countenance, 
gesture, or voice of a human being,—suggest the human attributes. 
Power, Wisdom, Fortitude, Justice, Benevolence, &c., and the 
pleasurable emotion that their contemplation inspires. (4) There 
are appearances that suggest mental qualities by metaphorical 
or personifying resemblance; whence wc speak of the Strength 
of the Oak, the Delicacy of the Myrtle, the Boldness of » Rock, 
the Modesty of the Violet. So there is some analogy between an 
ascending path and Ambition, a descending and Decay; between 
sunshine and Joy, darkness and Sorrow, silence and Tranquillity, 
morning and Hope, soft col)ming and Gentleness of Character, 
slenderness of form and Delicacy of Mind. 

He then discusses the Sublimity and Beauty of Sound. As 
regards simple sounds, he allows no intrinsically plca'- ing effect, 
and attributes all their influence to associations, of which he cite-; 
numerous examples. He considers, however, that the leading dis¬ 
tinctions of sound,—^Loud and Low, Grave and Acute, liong and 
Short, Increasing and Diminishing,—^have general associations, 
the result of long experience of the conjoined qualities: thus 
loud sound is connected with Power and Danger, and so on. 

Under Compound Sounds, he has to consider Music. Me stiu 
resolves the pleasure of musical composition mto associations. 
Each musically suggests a characteristic emotion, by imtatmg 
as nearly as posable the expression of that emotion. He allows 
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that muno cannot very specifically set forth any one passion; the 
assistance of Poetry is requisite to distinguish Ambition, Fortitude,. 
Pity, &c. As to elaborate compositions and harmonies, their 
superiority over a simple air consists in suggesting the Skill, 
Invention, or Taste ()||f the composer, and the performer. 

The Beauty of Colours is also exclusively referred to their 
associations with a number of pleasing qualities. For example. 
White, the colour of Day, expresses cheerfulness and gaiety. 
Blue, the colour of the Heavens in serene weather, expresses 
serenity of mind; Green, the colour of the Earth in Spring, is 
associated with the delights of that season. These are general 
and prevailing associations. Others ore more accidental, as 
Purple, the dress of kings, with royal authority; Bed, in this 
country the uniform of the soldier, %vith military functions and 
prowess. 

The author gives a more detailed explanatiqn of the Sublimity 
and Beauty of Forms. Denying, as before, all intrinsic pleasure 
in any one form, ho quote.s a series of examples of their derived 
effects. Thus, the forms of bodie.s dangerous or powerful, as the 
w'eapons and insignia of war, arc sublime. The forms of Trees 
are sublime as expressive of .strength: still more so the rocks 
that have stood the storms and convulsions of ages. The sublimest 
of mechanical arts is Ai'chiUicture, from the strength and durability 
of its productions; and the most sublime re.sult of Architcfcturo is 
the Gothic castle, which has resi.sted alike the desolations of tinif' 
and thfi a.s.saults of war. The sublime of Magnitude generally is 
referable to strength ; while iii..gnitudo in height expresses Ele¬ 
vation and Magnanituity; in de]<th. Danger and Terror; iu 
length, Va.stnes.s and Infinity; and in breadth, Stability. 

Iu the Beauty of Forms, accjount must be taken (1) of angular 
linos, and (2) of winding or curvi- linos. The first lu'ochiefiy con¬ 
nected with bodie.-i j>o.s.se.s,sing Hardness, Strength, or Durability; 
the second (seiai in the inffuicy and youth, both of plants and 
of animals) are cxpre.ssive of Infancy, Tendoraoss, and DoUcacy; 
and »lso the very imyiortant eireum.stunce of Ease, jis opposed to 
constraint, being the beauty of the bending river, of the vino 
wreathing itself about the elm, and 'io on. 

From Simple Forms, he proceeds to Complex, which involve 
new considerations. In tlnj first place, complex arrangements 
must have some tjencral chnrarter [a feeble and inadequate mode 
of stating the condition of Harmony], in which he quotes largely 
from landscape Gardening. Ho applies the .same rule to Complex 
Colours, which are beautiful only by their Expression; the beauty 
of Dress, for example, being altogether relative to the wearer and 
the circuiiSstances. 

next place, Composite Forms afford wide scope for the 
exhibition of Design, Fitness, and Utility. The beauty of Design 
he expounds at great length, and with uidiscriminate application 
to the Useful Arts and to the Fine Arts. Ho descants upon the 
opposing demands for Uniformity and for Variety, the cme a sign 
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of TTnity of Design, the other a sign of Elegant, or embellished 
Design. Beautiful compositions must include both. By FUness, 
is meant the adaptation of means to Ends, also a soTurce of beau^. 
He explains Proportion purely by reference to Fitness, and dis¬ 
cusses the Orders of Architecture under this view. The beauty 
of architectural proportions is (1) the expression of Fitness of 
Support, (2) the expression of Fitness to the Character of the 
apartment, and (3) the Fitness for the particular pmpg^e of the 
bhilding. Utility also contributes to beauty, nff in a clock or 
watch; this is our satisfaction at the attainment of valuable ends. 

He then considers the Sublimity and Beauty of Motion, which 
he resolves into the expression of Power. Great power, able to 
overcome obstacles, is sublime; gentle, luoderate, diminutive 
power inspires Tenderness, or Affection. Rapid inotion, as indi¬ 
cating OTeat power, is sublime; slow motion, by indicating gentle 
power, is beautiful. Motion in a Straight Line, if rapid, is sub¬ 
lime ; if slow, beautiful. Motion in an Angular Line, expresses 
obstruction and imperfect power, and, considered in itself, is im- 
pleasing, although in the case of Lightning, the impressiveness 
of the phenomenon redeems it. Motion in Cmyes is expressive 
of Ease, of Freedom, of Playfulness, and is beautiful. 

The Beauty of the Human Cuuntenanco and Foriii is discussca 
at length. As regards the CWnfcncoicp, the flr-st point is Colour 
or Complexion. On general grounds, whiteness expresses Punty, 
Fineness, Gaiety; the dark comidexion, Melauoholy, Glooni. or 
Sadness. Clear and uniform colours suggest Pmfection and Oon- 
sistenev; mixed and mottled complexions, Confusion and Tmper- 
perfoction. A bright Eye is signifliiant of Happmess; a dim and 
turbid eye, of Melancholy. Colour has also an efficacy as suggest¬ 
ing Health or Disease; and a farther efficacy in expressing Dis¬ 
positions of Mind; dark oonipRxions being coimectod with 
litrength; fair complexions wnth Cheerfulness and.Doiicacy . The 
variable colours, or the changes of complexion, are stul more 
decisively connected with states of mmd ; the blusa of Modesty, 
the glow of Indignation, and so on. That there is no mtrinsi. 
power in colour ^ems to be shown by our being at one tune 
pleased, and another time dii^ileased with the same coloui', as with 
the blush of modesty and the blush of guilt. 

A mTe reasoning applied to the Forms of the Countenance, * r 
the Features, points to the conclusion that then bcauiy d' P'a* 
ortheexpreslon of character and passion; wo have one set of 
forms for the beauty of infancy and youth, another set for matui 
age ■ and so with the variable expression of states of . 

® In reference to the Human Farm, he argues P””' 

cipi?of Prejortion, and rests the beauty first, upon its » 
aCSne; and secondly, on its Expression of 
The account of, Beauty of Attitude and of 

principles, follows and concedes the w „ ; ,. -i .^jjich arc felt in 
is- in these words;—‘ The Beauty an „ „ ascribed to 

the various appearances of matter, are fina y 
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ih^ Expresnoa of Mmd; or to thw beinj|[r, dijraeUy or in. 

directly, tine sigiiB of those qualities of miM xshidh are fitted, by 
the oonstitation of onr nature, to affect us with plmsing or in- 
' teresting emoMons.’ 

‘ Jeffrey, in the article ‘ Beauty,’ in the Enoyclowedia Biitan- 
niea, adopts suljstailtially the theory of Aliscnt. He states the 
theory thus:—‘ Our sense of beauty depends entirely on onr pre¬ 
vious exgflrionije of simpler i>Ieasur«!B or emotions, and consists in 
the suyyestivit of agrwsable or interesting sensations with which we 
had formerly Ijt-en mode familiar by the direct and intelligible 
agency of our common sensibilities ; and that vast variety of 
objects, to which we give the- common name of 1)ea\itiful, become 
entitU'd to that appellation, merely bwattse they all possess the 
jiower of recalling or rejecting those sensations of which they 
havi' been the sicoompaninients, or with which they have l)een 
associate d in our imagitjation hy any other more casual bond of 
connesLiou.’ 1I(^ tak(rH cxcej)tion. however, to Alison’s statement 
that the existence of a ■roinie-ted irttiu or ti-ries of idoos, is an 
essential part of tin? perta'ptioii of beauty; remarking that the 
effect of a beautiful object may be instantaneous and immediate, 
and that a train of iilesis of emotion may accompany the percep¬ 
tion of ugliness. 

In answer to the question—What arc the primary affections by 
whose suggestion we experience the feeling of beauty ?—Jeffrey 
answers, all jileasuig sensations and emotions whatsoever, and 
many that are, in their first incidence, i)ainful. Every feeling 
agreeable to experience, to recall, or to witness, may become the 
source of beauty in any external tiling that reminds us of that 
feeling. 

It follows that we never e,an be intrreated in anything but the 
fortunes of sentient beings; that every present emotion must refer 
back to some past feeling of some mind. We may bo actuated in 
the first instance by a pure organic stimulus; the pleasure at that 
stage is not beauty, it becomes so only by recollection, or mental 
reproduction. 

The author gives a variety of examples of his doctrine. 
Female beauty is explained by beihg the signs of two sets of 
qualities; the first, youth and health; the second, innocence, 
gmety, sensibility, intelligence, delicocv or vivacity. A common 
English landscape is beautiful throughlihe picture of human hap¬ 
piness presented to the imagination by a variety of signs. A 
Highland scone of wild and rugged grandeur has for its leading 
impressions, romantic seclusion, and primeval simplicity; the 
sense of the Mighty Power that piled up the cliffs and rent the 
mountains' the many incidents of the lim of former inhabitants; 
and tt»e contrast of pmshable humanity with enduring nature. 
The bfauty of Spring is the renovation of life and joy to all ani- 
mattsl bein^. 

After a^udng, in support pf the theory, examples of the 
arbitrary beauties of natural tastes and fashions, he follows Alison 
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adyfl rting to the influence of similarity or analogy in giving 
intere^ to objects; whicli explains much of the interesi of Poetry, 
He then notioes the objection that, if beauty be only a reflexion* 
of love, we should confound the two feelings under one name, 
and answers first, that beauty really does affect us in a manner 
not very d^erent from love; secondly, the fact of being reflected, 
and not primitive, gives a character to the feelings in question; 
and thmdly, there is always present a real and direct jperception, 
impacting a liveliness to the emotion of beauty. , 

Jeffcy argues strongly against Payne Knight’s doctrine of the 
intrinsic beauty of colours. Kven as regards the harmony and 
composition of colours, so much insisted on by artists and con- 
noisseius, he suspects no little pedantry and jai gon ; the laws of 
colouring will have their effect only with trained judges of the 
art, and through the force of associations. Apart from associa¬ 
tion. he will not admit that any distribution of tints or of light 
or shade bears a part in the effect of picture. He has the same 
utter scepticism as to the intrinsic pleasure of sounds, or the mere 
musical arrangement of sounds. 

As inferences from the theory, Joffrey specifies the substantial 
identity of the Sublime, the Beautiful and the Picturesque; and 
also the essentially relative nature of Taste. For a man himself, 
there is no taste that is cither bad or false; the only difference is 
between much and little. The following sentence is a clue to the 
author’s own individuality:—‘ Some who have cold affections, 
sluggish imaginations, and no habits of observation, can with 
difficulty discern beauty in anything; while others, who are full 
of kindness and sensibility, and who have been accustomed to 
attend to all the objects around them, feel it almost in every¬ 
thing.’ 

DuGAiiD Stewart has devoted to the discussion of Ber. uty a 
series of Essays, making a large part of a volumd, entitle<l Fliih- 
eophiooU Essays, published in 1810. Ho agrees with the greater 
part of Alison’s views on the influence of association in deter¬ 
mining the beauty of Colour, Form, and Motion, but maintains, 
against Alison, a primitive organic pleasure of colour. As to the 
curve liae, or line of beauty Iccording to Hogarth, he admits only 
‘ that this line seems, from an examination of many of Nature’s 
most pleasing productions, to be one of her most favourite forms.’ 
He gives examples of Order, Fitness, Utility, Symmetry, &c... 
constituting beauty. He discusses at length the Pictmesque, in 
criticising the theory of Price. With reference to the view that 
would restrict beauty to mind, and make it exclusively & mental 
reflexion from primitive effects of matter, he repeats his claim for 
the intrinsic beauty of objects of sight; the visible object, if not 
the physical cause, is the occasion of the pleasure; and it is on the 
eye alone that the organic impression is made. He strongly re¬ 
pudiates any idea or essence of Beauty, any one fact pervading all 
things called beantiful, as savouring of wie exploded theory of 
general Ideas. 
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Stewart’s theory of the Sublime principally takes aooosint of 
the element of Height, the efficacy of which ho traces to a con¬ 
tinued'exercise of actual power to counteract gravity. To this ho 
adds the associations of Height with the rising and setting of the 
heavenly bodies, and also with the position assigned by all nations 
to their Divinities. He sup 2 >oses that the idea of the Tenible may 
add to the sublimity, and sjjcaks of the ‘ silent and plca.sing awe’ 
experienc*d in ..a Gotliie cathedral. The sublimity of Horizontal 
Extent arises entirely from the association between a commanding 
prospect and an elevated irosition; extent of view being, in fact, 
a measure of heiglit. The sublime of Depth is increased by the 
awfulness of the situation. The cehistial vault owes its sublimity 
to the id(ia of architectural sui>port (‘ this majestical roof’), 
enhanced by the umiditude of s 2 >ace and the sidereal contents. 
The Ocean combine.s unfathomable depth with sympathetic dread, 
and the power of its waves and waters; there being numerous 
suporadded associations. 

Mr. Ecskin, in his Mnilt ru PaiiiirrK, vol. ii., has discusised the 
principles of Beauty. He 2 futs forward as the leading attributes 
of what he calls Typical Beauty (o 2 )posed to Vital Beauty), 
Infinity, Unity, lie]>(>se, Symmeti-y, 1‘urity, Moderation. There 
are suporadded, in ^■it•,d Beauty, ail the considerations relative 
to function, or the ada|)tation to ends. The author raises Art to 
a loud of religion; every one of theso attributes is connected with 
the Deity: Infinity, the Ty 2 )e of Divine Ihcomproliensibilily; 
Unity, the Tj'2>e of tlie Divine C .ni 2 >rchen.sivene.ss; Itejwse, the 
Typo of Divine I’ermanems'; Symmetrj', the Ty 2 >e of Divine Jus¬ 
tice: Purity, the Ty 2 >e of Divine Energy; Moderation, the TJ^>e 
of Government by Law. It is in detached and incidental olwerra- 
tions, r.ather than in the systeni.atic. ex 2 »o.sition, that Mr. Buskin 
adverts to the ultimat*! analysis of Bcsnity. He defends the 
wsthetic character of the two senses—Sight and Hearing—on the 
grounds of their 2 'eniianence and .self-sufficiency; and as regards 
the pleasures of iSight, h<! takes notice of their unselfishness, to 
which he adds i)urify and sxiirituality. He contests Alison’s 
theory, without being aware that many of his own explanations 
coincide with that theory. His view of ussooiatiou is that it 
operates more in adding force to Conscience, than in the sense of 
l^uty. He contends fur the intrinsic and oven exclusive beauty 
of curvature in Form ; and holds that the value of straight lines 
is to bring out the beauty of curves by contrast. The curve is a 
tyj)e of infinity. Something analogous belongs to the gradation 
of shades and colours, which gimiation is their infinity. 

The gf^eral tendoncj' of Mr. Buskin’s s 2 >eculation 8 in Art is 
towards a severe a.sceticism, a kind of moral code, for which his 
only conceivable justification is the tendency of Art to cultivate 
pleasures free from the taint of rivalry and selfishness. To make 
this object perfect, no work of Art should ever ins 2 >ire even ideal 
longings for sensual or other monopolist pleasures; an elevation 
both impossible and futile. Whore to draw the line between the 
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intOTesting and the elevated, in the above meaning, mnst be a 
matter of opinion. 

' THE LUDICEOUS. 

1. The Ludicrous is connected with Laughter. 

The outburst, termed Laughter, has many causes. Not 
to dwell upon purely physical influences,—^as colL tickling, 
mysteria,—the exuberance of mere animal spirits closes this 
among other violent manifestations, from which we may con¬ 
clude that it is an expression of agreeable feeling. Any great 
and sudden accession of pleasure, in the vehemence of the 
stimulation, chooses laughter as one outlet; the groat in¬ 
tensity of the nervous wave is marked by respiratory con¬ 
vulsions, which are supposed (bj* Spencer) to check the 
ingress of oxygen, and thus moderate the excitement. The 
outburst of Liberty in a young fresh nature, after a time of 
restraint, manifests itself in wild uproarious mirth and glee. 
The emotion of Power, suddenly gratified, has a special ten¬ 
dency to induce laughter. 

2. The most commonly assigned cause of the Ludicrous 
is Incongruity; but all incongruities are not ludicrous. 

Inequality of means to ends, discord, disproportion, false¬ 
hood, are incongruous, but not necessarily ludicrous. An 
idiot ruling a nation is highly incongruous, but not laughable. 
The incongmi^ that leads to laughter is a peculiar sort, 
marked by a quality that deserves to be accounted the generic 
fact, and not a mere qualification of another fujct, 

3. The occasion of the Ludicrous is the Degradation of 
some i>er8on or interest possessing dignity, in circum¬ 
stances that excite, no other strong emotion. 

When any one sudden^- tumbles into the mud, the spec¬ 
tator is disposed to laugh, unless tlic misery of the situation 
causes pity instead. Should the victim, by pretentious attire, 
or pomposity of manner, or from any other reason, inspire 
contempt or dislike, the laughter is uncontrolled. Puttmg 
one into a fright, or into a rage (if not dangerous), giving 
annoyance by an ill snfell, attaching filth in anj way, are 
common modes of laughable degradation. An intoxicated man 
is ludicrous, if be does not excite pity, or disapprobation. 

In the Dnnciad, a ludicrous effect is aimed at by de¬ 
scribing toe flagellation of the criminals in Bridewell as 
happening after morning service at chapel. To most minds. 
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the ludicrousness of the ccuyunetiou would be overborne by 
another sentiment. 

Amid the various themies of Laughter^ this pervading f^t is 
more or less recognized. According to Ajnstotle, Comedy is an 
illustration of worthless characters, not, indeed, in reference to 
every vice, but to what is mt an ; the laughable has hi do with 
what is defoianed or mean ; it must be a deformity or meanness 
not painful or destructive (so as to produce pity, fear, anger, oi* 
other strong feelings), lie would liave been nearer the mark if 
he had exxjressed it as causing something to appear mean that was 
formerly dignified ; for to depict what is already under a ^ttled 
estimate of meanness, has little power to raise a laugh : it can 
merely be an oei^ision of rc^fleeting our own dignity by compari¬ 
son. Some of yuintilian's expressions are more happy. ‘ A say¬ 
ing that aiuses laughter is generally based on fa^e rcMoning 
(some play upon words); has always something low in it; is often 
purj) 0 .sely sunk into buffoonery; ts ni ver honourable to the subfeti of 
if.’ ‘ Itesemblances give great scoi)e for jests, and, especially, re¬ 
semblance to soiuetbing lucattcr or of less consideration.’ Campbell 
{Fhilosoithj of Rhetoric), in reply to Hobbes, has raamtaiued that 
laughter is associated ivith the perception of oddity, and not 
necessarily with degradation or coulempt. Ho produces instances 
of the laughable,’ and ehallenges any one to find anything con- 
temj)tuous in tbom, ‘ Many,’ he soys, ‘ have laughed at the 
queemess of the comparison in these lines,— 

“ Forrl'yu“> th® rudder is of versts, 

’ With which, like ships, they steer their courses.” 

who never dream’t that there was any i)erson or party, practice 
or opinion, derided in them.’ Now, on the contrary, there is 
an obvious degradation of the iioetic art; instead of working 
tmder the mysterious and lofty inspiration of the Muse,,the poet 
is m^e to compose hj’ means of a vTilgar mcehonical process. 

In the theory of Hobbes, ‘ Laughter is a sudden glory arising 
from sudden conception of some emincncy in ourselves, by com¬ 
parison with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly.’ 
In other words, it is an expression »f the pleasurable feeling of 
superior power. Now, there are many cases where this will 
afford a comidete explanation, as in the laugh of victory, ridicule, 
derision, or contempt, against ijorsons that we our^ves have 
humilia'ted. But we can also laugh sympathetically, or where 
the act of degrading redounds to the glory .of some one else, ew in 
the enjoyment of comic literature gener^y, where we have no 
part in causing the humiliation that* we laugh at. Moreover, 
teughter cAn be excited agaiust classes, parties, systems, opinions, 
institutions, and even inanimate things that hy personiflcation 
have contracted associations of dignity; of which lost, the couplet 
of Hudibras upon sunrise, is a sufficient example. And, farther, 
the deSoiM*™ of . Hobbes is still more unsuitable to Humoiv, 
vfbiihis^teted someihing genial and loving, and as far re- 
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moved as may be, from self-glorification and proud exultation at 
other men s discomfiture. Not, however, that there is not even 
in the most genial humour, an element of degradation, but that 
the indigmty is disguised, sad, as it were, oiled, by some kindly 
infusion, such as would not consist with the immitigated glee of 
triumphant superiority. . * 

Kant makes the ridiculous to arise from the sudden col¬ 
lapse of a long-raised and highly-wrought erfpect^ion. He 
should have added, supposing the person not affected with 
painful disappointment, anger, fear, or some other intense 

emotion. 

• 

4. The pleasure of degrading something dignified may¬ 
be referred (1) to the sentiment of Power, direct or sym¬ 
pathetic, or (2) to the release from a state of Constraint. 

In the deepest analysis, the two facts are the same; there 
is in both, a joyful elation of rebound or relief from a state of 
•comparative depression or inferiority. In such cases as have 
been described, the more obvious reference is to the sentiment 
of Power or superiority. In another class of cases, we may 
beat describe the result as a release from Constraint. 

Under this last view, the Comic is a reaction from the 
Serious. The dignified, solemn, and stately attributes' of 
things require a certain portion of rigid constraint; and if wo 
are suddenly relieved from this position, the rebound of 
hUarily ensues, as with children set free from school. The 
Serious in life is made up of labour, difficulty, hardship and 
all the necessities of our po.sition, giving rise to the severe and 
constraining institutions of government, law, morality, jduca- 
tion, religion. Whatever strikes awe or terror into men’s 
minds is serious; whatever prostrates, even for a moment, 
an awe-striking personage, is a delightful relief. A degrading 
conjunction may have th* effect, as when Lucian vulgarizes 
the gods by mean employment. But then we must have 
ceased to entertain a genuine homage for the dignities thus 
prostrated; or we must be willing to forego for a moment 
our sentiment of regard. The Comic is fed by false or faded 
dignities; by affectation and hypocrisy; by unmeaning and 
hollow pomp. Carlyle’s Tenfelsdrockh was convulsed with 
laughter once in his life, and the occasion was Richter’s sug¬ 
gesting a cast-iron king. 

The Moral Sense is discussed under Ethics, Part I. 
Chap. III. 



BOOK IV. 

THE WILL. 


CHAPTEJi I. 

PRIMITIVE ELEMENTS OF VOLITION. 

1. The Primitive Elements of the Will have been 
stated to be (1) tlie Spontaneity of Movement, and (2) 
the Link l^etween Action and Feeling, grounded in Self- 

[ conservation. • In the maturing or growth of the Will, 
there is an extensive series of Acquisitions, under the 
law of Eetentiveness or Contiguity. 

THE .SPONTANEITY OF MOVEMENT. 

2. Spontaneity expresses the fact that the active organa 
may pass into movement, apart from the stimulus of Sen¬ 
sation. 

This doctrine has been already explained, and supported 
by a series of proofs {p. 14). The impulse is not stimulation, 
but a certain condition of the nervous centres and the muscles, 
connected with natural vigour, nourishment, and rest. The 
exuberant movements of young and active animals are refer¬ 
able to natural spontaneity, rather than to the eKJitement of 
sensation., The movements of delirium and disease have no 
dependence whatever on sensation, baton the morbid con¬ 
gestion of the nerve centres. In the example of parturition, 
the uterus i» prepared by the growth of muscular fibres, 
which, on r^uming their maturity, contract of their own 
accord, and ea^ the foetus there is no special stimulatiou 
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at the moment of birth, hut merely the ripening of the 
active mechanism. 


3. The muscles are distinguished into local groups, or 
Eegions. 

It is convenient to study the opemtion of spontaneity in 
the separate groups of muscles. ^ ^ 

* The Locomotive Apparatus is in every animal the largest 
muscular department. In vertebrate animals, this involves 
the limbs, ■with their numerous muscles, and the trunk of the 
body, which chimes in with the movements of the extremities. 
When the central vigour of the system is copious, it overflows 
in movements of locomotion; the infant can throw out its 
legs and arms, and swing the trunk and head. 

An important group is connected with the movements of 
the Mouth and Jaw. The Tongue is distinguished for 
flexibility and for independence, and wo may consider its 
muscles as forming a group. The muscles of the Larynx, or 
voice, are also grouped. Vocal spontaneity is a well-marked 
fact; there being numerous occasions when vocal outbursts 
have no other cause but the exuberant vigour. Other groups 
are found in the Abdomen and PerinoBum. 


4. It is necessary for the commencement of voluntary 
power, that the organs to be commanded separately, should 
be capable of Isolation from the outset. 


The grouping of the muscles is shown by the parts being 
moved in company, as when the fingers are ^simultaneously 
closed or extended. It is necessary, however, that this group¬ 
ing should not be rigid or absolute, otherwise no separate 
movement could ever be acquired. Through distinctness of 
nervous connexions, there must be a possibility of spontaneous 
impulses afFecting one without the others. A remarkable 
instence of primitive isolation, such as to prepare the way lor 
voluntary command, is seen of the forefinger; the child, from 
the first, moves it apart, while the three others go together. 
The isolation of the thumb is less than of the forefinger, a,nd 
greater than of the other fingers. There is very little 
of the toes; yet their grouping is not insepara,blc, js we m^ 
see from the instances of acquirod power to write , 

other operations by the feet. The limbs are in 

locomotive rhythm; but they are also sppta,neonriy mov^jn 
separation. 4e upper limbs, or arms, m man, 
tendency to common action, together with tendencies to 
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vidnal action. The two sides of the face are moved together 
in a very powerful conjunction, yet not ^vithout occasional 
spontaneous separation, so as to give a starting point for volun¬ 
tary separation. The chief example of indissoluble nnion is 
the two eyes. Also, there is a tendency in the different parts 
of the face to go together in characteristic exprc.ssions—eye¬ 
brows, mouth, nose—but not without that occasional isolation 
through which we can acquire a separate control of each part. 

That spontaneous impulses should bo directed, in occasional ‘ 
isolation, upon all these various organs, separately controlled 
in the maturity of the will, is thus the'first step in our volun¬ 
tary education. The spontaneity of the moving system, at the 
outset, is various and apparently capricious; at one time, it 
overtakes a large number of muscles, at other timo.s, a smaller 
number; it does not always unite in tho same combinations ; 
and out of this variety, wo can snatch the beginnings of 
isolated control. 

In parts where there are no spontmeons movements at 
the beginning, there can never arise voluntary movements^ 
Such is the case with tho two ears, which are rarely com¬ 
manded by human beings. In them tho failure to acquire 
voluntary control must bo ascribed to the immobility of the 
parts, and not merely to the absence of isolating spontaneity, 

5. It i,s ret]uisite to show in what way tlie spontaneous 
discharges may vary in degree, through the wide compass 
attained by our voluntary energies. 

Our command of the voluntary organs involves a great 
range of gradation, rising to a violent sudden blow, almost, 
like an explosion. In order to account for these violent 
exertions, by tho hypothesis of spontaneity converted into 
will, we have to show that there may be corresponding 
energy in the spontaneous discharges. 

(1) The Natural vigour of the system, nurtured and pent 
up, leads to outbursts of very considerable energy. We see 
this in the daily experience of robust children and youth. The 
explosiveness of the boy or girl relieved from constoaint is of 
the kind suited to any violent effort. To leap itches, to 
throw down barriers, and displace heavy bodies, are what the 
system, ill its more spontaneity, is adequate to achieve. 

(2) The vigour may be greatly increased ly Excitement; 
that is, an imnsual flow of blood to the active organs, through 
what are termed Stimulanfa. We usually give this name to 
drugs, such as alcohol, but the most usnal and the readiest 
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stimulation is mere exercisfe, and especially rapid movements 
continued for a little time. The exertion of any part deter¬ 
mines an increased flow of blood to that part, at the expense 
of other organs; a quick run makes the^ circulation course 
to the muscles, away from the stomach, hiviin, and other parts. 
When the accumulation of blood is at its maximum, there is 
a«coi*rc8ponding energy of the movements. • * 

(3) Stimulation may arise through mental causes, .as 
pleasure and pain: it being understood that these are not 
abstractions, but embodiments. According to the law of 
Self-conservation, an access of pleasure is an access of vital 
power, shown in some of the forms of increased activity, 
muscular movement being one of the most usual. An acute 
and sudden thrill of pleasure,—as in the overthrow of a rival, 
the conquering of a difficulty, the view of an imposing spec¬ 
tacle,—is physically accompanied with elation of body; the 
robust frame dances with joy. The profuse expenditure at 
that moment is equal to the requirements of a great occasion. 
He that has overcome one barrier, in the flush of success, is 
stronger for the next. 

The pleasure of exercise, to a fresh and vigorous system, 
supplies a new stimulus. 

' (4) Although, by the law of Conservation, pain is accom¬ 

panied by a lowering of energy, yet in the exceptional form 
of the acute and pungent smart, not crushing or severe, a 
painful application may increase the active energies for a 
time. The nervous currents awakened by a pungent stimulus, 
as the smart of a whip, find no adequate vent e'xcept in mus¬ 
cular activity, and to that they tend. 

It is well known that Opposition may act as an efficacious 
stimulant. An invincible resistance indeed both stops- pro¬ 
gress, and suspends the molive to proceed; but a small con¬ 
querable opposition provokes a reaction, with augmentation of 
power. The effect is a complex one. Part of it is due to tho 
stimulus of the shock of obstruction, which operates like mi 
acute smart; and part to the flush const*quent on a successful 
struggle. The feelings connected with our desires, aijd the 
em^ions of pride, humiliation, and anger, complete the in¬ 
fluence of the situation. 

These various circumstances are adduced as a sumcieni 
explanation of the flexibility and compass of our spontaneity. 
l^Tfae rise of one or other of these various stimulations pro -1 
^ees, in the first instance, an outburst of active ener^; and , 
the associations constituting the mature wifi, there are 
21 
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formed links of connexion between strong exertions and the 
, occasions for them. The young horse needs the spur and 
whip to prepai’o him for a leap; after a time, the sight of the 
hairier or the ditclf is enough to evoke the additional impetus. 
One of the aptitudes most signally absent in infancy is the 
power of increasing the eflbrts so as to overcome a difficulty. 

It should oe remarked that although, in our mature voli¬ 
tion, we can, on-demand, oiiginate a very rapid movement, as 
in preventing a breakagi', we cannot • suddenly exert a very 
great momentum, as in striking a heavy blow. A little time 
must be allowed to w'oi’k up the system to a higher pitch of 
activity, ilere association cannot command,, in a moment, a 
massive expenditure; we must first resort to the stimulants 
of active power, and chiefly to the exciting agency of a con¬ 
tinuing effort, as in making a run before jumping a high bar. 
Combatants strikt; their heaviest blows after the fight has 
lasted for some time. 

LINK OE FEELIN(} AND ACTION. 

6. As Spontaneity i.s not necessarily preceded by 
Feeling, there must lie some medium for uniting it with 
our feelings. The reipii.site Link is believed to be given 
under the Law of Self-conservation. 

. The doctrine c<jnnecting jileasure with increased, and pain 
Iwith diminished, vitality, gives a starting point for (lie nniou 
of action and feeling. A state of pleasure, by its connexion 
with increased viUility in general, involves increased muscular 
activity in particular. A shock of pain in lowering the col¬ 
lective forces of the system, saps the iudividnal force of mus- 
cnlar movement. 

7. From the one mental roch, named Self-conservation, 
there grow two brauche.s, which diverge widely, and yet 
occasionally come together. The first branch includes the 
proper manifestations or E xpres sion of EmQtioa. 

The Emotional manifestations have been already described 
as consisting in part of movements of all degrees of force or 
intensitt^; Ibns affording at least one connexion between feel¬ 
ing and action- Under pleasure, we put forth a variety of 
gesUculations; and under pain, we collapso into a more «r 
less passive condition (the exceptional operation of acute pain 
Wtiwg left oat of account). But these effects of movemen^ 
atUiongh distinct from spontuieity, are not of a kindred with 
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, volition. The movements of expression under pleasure 
appear to be eelecied according to a law pointed out by Mr. 
■ Herbert Spencer, namely, the natural priority of muscles small 
iu calibre and often exercised, as in the expression of the face, 
the breathing, the voice, &c.; whereas the movements selected 
in volition are such as promote pleasure or abate jiain.^ 

dt is a proper question to consider whether these emotional 
movements are not of themselves safiiciont to account for the 
: beginning of volition, without our having rocoui-se to Spontaneity, 
or action unpreceded by any fooling. The answer is, hrst that 
spontaneous movements being established as a fact, are already in 
the field for the purpose. Sccomlly, in them, and not in the 
emotional movements, do we most readily obtain the Molated 
promptings that are desiderated in the growth of the will. The 
emotional wave almost invariably affects a whole group of move¬ 
ments. Still, it is possible that these movements of emotion may 
occasionally come into the service. 


8. The second branch or outgoing of Self-conservation 
is more directly suited for the gro;yvth of Volition. Move¬ 
ments being supposed already begun by Spontaneity (or 
in other ways), and to concur with pleasure ; the effect ot 
the pleasure, on its physical side, is to raise the whole 
vital energy, these movements included. 

It is necessary to show that this (with the obverse) Ls a 
law of the constitution, operating all through life, as well as 
at the commencemont of the education of the Will. 

It is known that any tasted delight urges us, by imme¬ 
diate stimulus, to continue the movements that have procured 
it Moving from the cold towards an agreeable warmth, our 
mice is quickened as of its own accord. Wo do lebberato 
^d formally resolve to go on: we are at once laid bold ot by 
what seems a primordial link tf our mental system, and move 
to the increasing pleasure. The act of eating is anoihe 
example. The rMish of the food, by an immediate 
adds energy to mastication. Animals and children, who have 
departed f^t from the primary cast of nature, conspicuously 
ihibit the augmented activity following 

than acute. A voluminous and a^eeable ^nd 

jdown an activity already begun, and and 

sto sleep. But in such cases, the law g activity 

■w,t ./.pendea. The ™™a. ™dly ie^gleJ 

Suited to its own fruition, as soon as that activity g 
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out and connected with the pleasure; which activity consistB 
in maintaining a rigid and qaicsccnt attitude. The occupant 
of a position of comfortable snugness may seem to bo quies¬ 
cent and passive;.let any one, however, attempt to dispossess 
him, and ho will put forth energy in resi.st!ince. Still, the 
fact n|psi bo admitted that the voluminous pleasures are 
quieting and serene ; thi'v do not provoke unbounded Jletjiro 
and pursuit, like the more aeuto enjoyments, bnt ratlior lull 
to indolence. And the e-tplnniilion appears to be, that the 
physical state corresponding to them, is inimical tovohomtsnt, 
intense, or concentrated activity. 

Another exception to the rou.sing efficacy of pleasure is 
the exhanstiou of the strength. All voluntary pursuit sup- 
po.se.s a eertain fre.shness of the atiive orgatis, as a o<.*ncurrjng 
reqiii.site. hi the extremity of fat igue, the most acute pleu- 
eurt will fail a.s a motive. 

The obverse po-nion is equally well snpportwl by our ex¬ 
perience. Allowing fur the exception t)f the acute smart, the 
ordinary etl'eet, or (^oUatoral conscqucnco of pain, is ct'ssation 
of energy. If any prc.sent movement is bringing ns pain, 
there in a self-acting n'mi.ssion or ftu.sp<.’n.sion of the damaging 
career. The mastication is ameted, in the full sway of its 
power, by a hitter morsel ttiming up. The must effiMitoa) 
care of over-act iun is t he intlictiiig of pain. 

Hence, whenever tiie cessation of a mowraent at work is 
the remedy for pain, the evil cure.H it.self by the geneml ton- 
dency of self-conserv.ition. The {Kiint is to explain how pain, 
in opposition to it.s nature, initiak'^and maintains a strenuous 
activity for procuring its abolition. In this case, the eperat- 
■ ing element may Is; shown to be, not the pain, bnt the reli// 
/rani pain. When in a statu of Buffering, there oceura a 
moment of femij.Hiou. that reiftission has the elating and 
quickening effi'Ct of phswure; ns regards the tqjency of the 
will, pleasure and the remission of pain are the same thing, 
i Relief in fact or in ()ros{;io(*t, is the real stiinulast to labour for 
[ vanquishing pain and misery. 

It is an undonhUKl fact, that in a depressed tone of miud, 
with ]jo hope or prospect of relief, we are indispeuwd to active 
measures of anjf sort. This renrewnts the proper tendentgr of 
pain. Tb0 activity begins with some eonsciottit ameHomnon, 
oad is maintained and increased, as tlmt amelloratioB in- 
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CHAPTER II. 

» 

GROWTH OF VOLUNTARY POWER.- 

# 

1. Tiik elomont.'s of vohuittiry powor hciii" assumed as 
(1) Spontaneity ami (2; Solf-con.sen'ation. we have t/> 
tixemplily the lomn'-vion (tf tliese into the matured will, 
by II proeess f)f education. 

The diHtinctivo apiiiudc of the inatnre will i.s to select at 
once the movements iiece.Hsiiry to atuiin a jdeitsuro or relievo 
:i-pain, as when we rui.«e to the nostril.s a sweet violet, or 
move away from something innlodunju.-. There is no such 
power possessed by us at birth. 

2. Tlie proecfis of iicrpiirement mny be described 

•'ttncrally aa folluvv.s :—Al the tbeic ballpens a 

coincidence, purely uc« ifb iitiil, bi^tw.-. n u jdea.^urc and a 
movement (of S{>ontam ity that maintains ami increa.se8 
it; or between a pain and a moveiient tb.it alleviates or 
nunoves it; by the link of Seif-c-nn.serviition, tin- movement 
briugiiiu pleasure, or reimning pain, is su.staiued and 
augmented. Shouhl tliis Imppeti repeateiily, an adlujaive 
grow’th takes place, thrungh which the feeling tarn afb r- 
wards <x»njnian<l the movitment. 

To exemplify this position, we will now review, in order, 
tho primitive feelings, and tho volitions grafted upon them. 

(Commencing wiUi the Mnscular Ket'lim»s, we may remark 
upon tlm pleasures of Exi^;i.se. SpohtaiK>ou.s movements 
occurring in a fresh and vigortms system give pltMi-sare; and 
with Uie pknumro there i.<* on imwased vitality e.xUmding to 
the movements, which are thereby sustained and increased ; 
the pleasare |i8 it .were feeding itself. Out of the primitivo 
foit» of Belf<ooaservation, we Imvethe very effetn. that charac- 
terisos the will, namtdy, roovemeut or action for the attain- 
menkof pleasure. , 

The pains of Fatigue give tho obverse instance. The 
Immediate effect of pain being abated energy, the movements 
will suffer their share of the abatement and eomo to a stand; 
i remedy for Uie evU as effectual as any resolutioa of the 
matoro wflL 
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These instances do not indicate any progress in one volun¬ 
tary education. Ix't ns next take the ][>ain8 of Muscular Re¬ 
straint, or of Spontaneity held in by obstacles, ns when an 
animal is hedged into a narrow chamlwr. Varion-s writhings 
are the natural codsequentH' of the confined cnergic.s ; at last 
some one movement takes the animal to an ojwuing, and it 
bolts osdt witji explosive vehemence. When thi.s experience 
is n'peated several times, an nsseci-ation will Ik* formed Vh*- 
tween the state of constniint and the definite movements that 
lead to a release ; .so that the proper eounso shall Ix) taken at 
once, and without tlie writhiug.s and nneertaintios atk'nding 
the first attempt.s. As soon as this as.m)eiati(m is eornplcte, 
wc have a step in th.- career of voluntary acquirement. 

Proecs'ding next to the Son-ations proper, wo begin with 
Organic Life. Amoni; organic acute paiii.s generally, we miiv 
single ont the in.strnetive ea.s<‘ of n painful contact, as with a 
hot or a sharp instrument, ’fhe remedy i.s to rx^triiet the 
member ; and people are ajit to suppose, erroneously, that we 
do this by iii.stinct. Now, it is true that a painful pinch will 
iiiducc, by a reilex jms'es.s. a convidsivo moveinont of the 
p,'»rt; while, ius a j>art of the emotional wave, thero will Ijc 
a ?tir over litc whole l.«*dy, liut there i.s no certainly that 
the n;f!c,x movement W'tuhl b- the i> medial one ; it might Ik* 
the verv opp't-itc. fsupposifti,' the iindi eoiitraeted, llie reflex 
Btimulus Would proh.'dily throw it out ; and if the sharp 
point lay in the w;ty, there niloht be a much worse injury. 
The pr'HS'.s.., of fvliioati m would U‘ this. Some one move¬ 
ment would he fouiei to concur with diminislitsi pain; that 
toovcinont would be sustaineii by the general elution of rtdief; 
other movement.s iti'-n.-ising tiie ptun would lie sappetd and 
arrested. A stnolc e.\perienee of this kin<i would go for little; 
{U few refietiiions of the .suitable ^otneidenco would initiuto a 
contiguous ti-.s'H'iation, gnuluaily rifs tting inki a full ctdjcr- 
ence; and the one single moveuMjnt of rotraction would be 
chosen on the instant the |>uin was felt. That may appear lUt 
uncertain and bangling way of nttaining the poww of ridding 
oursolvca of a hot cinder; and iht* more likely course wonld 
seem to be the jHiissession of an instinct under the guise of a 
reflex aqtion. But if we hav<* an instinct for one class of 
pains, why have we not the same for others ? For example, 
the pain of cramp in the leg, suggests to os no remedy, tmly 
afler many froiUeas movements, dtoM thore occur tho one tla* 
alleviates the suffering. TJie fair istorpr«tiai«.<B is tb^ we 
have too Uttii experience of this pain to aetpure the proper 
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mode of dealing with it; while the painful contactB with the 
Nkin are so nnroerona from the beginning of life, that our 
education is forced on and is early completed. 

Tho Sensations of the Lungs may be referred to. Re¬ 
spiration is a r(;flex act, under voluntary ^ontrol. Tho pain- 
bil sensation of most frequent occurrence is that arising from 
deficient or impure air. The primitive efl'ect of pain is the op- 
pasite of thercnncaly ; for, instead of collapsing into iilflctivity, 
the lungs must i>e aided by increased bri-aihing energy. How 
is this attained in tlie first instance ? The only assignable 
means is some accidental excTtion of the rcspiriitory rousclea 
followed by relief, and maintained by tin- new power accruing 
to the general system. The infant is in .all likelihood ur.equal 
to the c'fTort of forced breatliing. This is ]ierliaj)H one of the 
deficiencies of the nnediicated will of clnidhood, rendering 
life more precarious at its early stages. 

The angmented energy from pure air, suddenly encoun¬ 
tered, would directly lead to an augmented respiration. The 
voluntary aetjuisition ofthe rominanti of the lutitrs would, in this 
case, be a more apparent offshoot from the priin.'iry instinct. 

Kvery sentient creature contracts many volitional habits 
in connexion with Warmth and dullness. Animals soon 
learn to conneet the erouching attitude with increased 
warmth. (Rher devices an* fallen iijion, as lying close to¬ 
gether, and crt'cping into 11010 ,“ and slu-hers. 1 cannot say 
how far even the intelligtmt quadrupciis assoeiate ndief fiT*m 
chillncss with a tpiick run. The lc.s.>.on is one very mjch 
opposed to the primary effect of tin- wnissition, which, 'a its 
cmracter of massive pain, damps and (lepres.scs*the energies. 

Tho sensations of the Alimentary (.'anal arc rich in voluu-, 
tary associations, Sucking is saiil to Is* [lurely reflex in tbo 
new-lxim infant; swallowing is performed by involnntajy 
muscles, and is always rellex. The chihl put to the nipple 
commences to suck by a rtiflcx stimulus of voluntarv mu.'-cles; 
tho act being one of considerable complication, involving a t*o- 
operation of the mouth (which has to clo.sti round the nipple), 
the tongue (which applies itself to the openiftg of the aipple, 
making an air-tight contact), and the chest (which performs 
an uicreascd inspiratnm, determining the How of the milk 
when the tongue is pullwl away). Being a conscicSis effect, 
opeiulcd muticies all voluntary, it comes immediately under 
tbo fandamental law wo are considering; the stimnius arising 
from the Bourtshment heightens the activity, until tho point 
of satiety is reached, when a now and depressing sensibility 
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oomos into play, and indncos cessation. Two powers, Ijow- 
over, are at work ; the nourishment roceiYed permanently 
increases the active vigour; the senstition of satiety has to 
counterwork this, hy the temporary depression dne to stom¬ 
achic fulness. Prtjiahly at first iniants glut the stomach too 
much before the (lc]ires.«ion arrests their sucking activity, in 
the face of the general stiniiilation brought about hy the 
nourishment ;■ very freijuently they are withdniwn from tVo 
brea.st before ceasing uf tlienuM'lve.s. So far we have a retlcx 
act controlled hy the f)ower of self-conservation ; the only 
suppo.s.ihle eilncation i.s the giving over at the e-xtreme point 
of satiety. Hut in the next stage, there is rtsim for volun¬ 
tary ai-quiretnents of a high onicr. The applying the month 
to the hreJi-st umJiT the sensation f>f hunger is a somewhat 
complex arrangement ; it involves an association with the 
sight of the breast ami the nipple, n.H welt as with movuinentjt 
for approaching it. In fact, we have hertt a branch of our 
education in perceiving <liMt.'ineo. or in eonnectilig visible 
magnitude.H with tipproacliing' and receding movements ; an 
edneatiun that liouhtles, connitences in the most inUtrestiiig 
cases, and extends it.-elf gnwiually ver the whole sjdiore of 
action. 

In ^la.st.ic.'ition. the i i’ogress o*' voluntary power inav Ist 
stated to atlv.Ullage. Tiie j.owerful sensntion.s of ndi.sh and 
taste, roneurring witli li.e sjiontniieity of the tongue (pnv 
bahly the rr.o't. moveahii. arid indejs’iident mcmlxr of the 
whole sy.sten);, ami [/rejnpt jug a eontinniiig i»T>vemenf, would 
bo the iiegiiitdng of ji e..nnexion, Mt«>n rifHmed, ls*twe«n the 
contact of a morse! of fo.wi and fite definite nets of pressing it 
«to the ptdate, and moving it about. The infant w nnable to 
masticate: a tnorw 1 pat into its mouth at first usually 
tumbles out. Hut if tin n' oi-ctir HjsutttutftvttS muvetuenta of 
the tongue, mouth, or jaw, g^iviffg birth to a strtntg rtditdi, 
timse movemeiits are snstained, and is-gin to !» aasociated 
with Ute scnsaiions; so that after a time tliero grows up a 
firm connexion. The favonring clnmmstanccs aro these 
the sentsations an; jmwt rful; and tlio rnoremtent* am remark¬ 
able for varion,s and isolattrd Hpmtancity: the tcnigUC a»d 
^ moutli are the organs of all othere prouc to detached «uad 
isolated dkertions. 

The opention of a sour or hitter taste prosenta tlw caae &wm 
other nde. The primary efiTocti » to mti^xmd the aotmn 
of the ergam; tb® mmi infant can do no more. TIwb epithtog 
out uf a nauMoui morsel is a onmplex aod a later aotjiusiiiim. 
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The voluntary command of the lower extremity of tho 
alimentary canal is wanting in infancy, and must be preceded 
by an arti&ciai sensibility in favour of the retention of the 
excreta. 

Tho pleasurable an<i painful sonRation>< of Smell come into 
relationship with tho inhalation and exhaliilion of air by the 
nostrils. 9^U! initiaiory coincridence i-s not witji thc.^tion of 
file lungs alone, but with the closure of ilie mouth also. Such 
coincidences arc nccfs.sjirily ntre, itnd ail ac<[uircrneiits that 
prc-suppfjse thotu .arc tarily. The iict of sniiliny is probably 
not attained liclon.' the third or four!it year, - nd often then 
by tho help of instruction. It would tic iiiterc.siing to ascer¬ 
tain the ]>t'ri<»l (»rt,liis acijuircTuent in the dog. 

The scn.sations of Toueh serving as antecedents in volition 
are numeroufi and iniportatit, 'I'hc greater nunilicr, however, 
art! of the clu-ss o| intermediate scnsiliiiities, ms in the in¬ 
dustrial arts; smiMithing a surface, lor cxiiinple. The two 
groat ultimate seu.'-ilnhttcs ot Toui'li. are the pleasure of the 
soft and warn tsinttict, ami the pain of piuri'rcnt irritation of 
tile skin. Both these are operaiive as vnhiif'nal guidc.s and 
stimuli, and, iti both, connexions with ih f nite ni!ivcmcnt.s, nn- 
fonned at first, arits* in the course of our volutitarv education. 

In the honuwi itifint, u’ul in the infancy lY the lower 
animals, the feeling td* Utc wtu-iii c.>ntai-i with the mother is 
anqutjstionably a gretit power , the tr.utsjtien from the ab- 
Hcnce to the presence of the .-tate i.s .second only to the 
atimnluH of nonrisltnient; the rise ot vital activity corn*- 
spondiiig to it ia, in all likeliUisxl, very graat. Whatever 
wovcincnta tend to britjg on or heigli'ten this stJVte, may 
exp»tCt to bo encounige<i by thti eonseqvicnt elation of totie. 
Now, thetio movements arv part of the loeoniosive pnmp, 
which spontaneity brings i#to fn^iuent play ; and coincak iice-s 
will rtwdily artsu Ivtwwn them and the athtined delight of 
contact; the young quadruped sucesvd.s by locom..ti<>n, tlie 
inflwnt bv thrusting out it« limlw at lirst, tind afterxvani.s by 
moro dimcnlt movements, as turning in la«d. If then' went 
any one definite movtmient that on all <K’casiot»s determined 
tho tnuutition from tho cold naked state to tho warm touch, 
a very few Rpoiitaneoua concotTcnccs with that luovement 
would oemont an efiectuai connexion. There is, however, 
scarcely wty movement of this kind, suitable to all po.viiiona. 
One or two modes of attaining warmth are tolerably unilbrm, 
and therefore soon acquired; as bringing Uio limlw close U> 
tho body. A somewh^ complicated adjustmeut is needed in 
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most circTimstaiices, involving the external perception of the 
eye—namely, moving up to the warm body of the mother; 
the young quadruped leams the lesson in a short time; 
the bird is even more precocious; while the human infant 
is very backward, ‘and occupies weeks or months in the 
acquisition. 

The ]%nngei}t and painful sensations of Touch include the 
case already touched on, the retraction of any part from thi? 
shock of pain. This remedy being a simple and nearly 
uniform action, of a kind ready to occur in the course of 
spontaneity, we may expect to find it associated with the 
painful feeling at a comparatively early date. So early do 
we find it, that wo are apt to regard it as an instinct. The 
SEune class of sensations includes the discipline of the whip. 
As an acutely painful feeling, the smart of the whip has two 
conflicting elFects; it irritates the nerves, causing spasmodic 
movements, and it depresses vital power on the whole. If the 
stimulation of the smart predominates in a vigorous animal, 
the effect of the w'hip would be to increase activity in general; 
hence if the animal is running, its speed is quickened. If the 
crushing effect of the pain predominates, the existing move¬ 
ments are arrested. Such are the primitive tendencies of an 
acute smart; and even in the educated animal, the application 
of the whip is best understood if in harmony with these. To 
quicken a laggard, the acute prick, not severe, is the n^ost 
directly efficacious course; to quiet down a too active or 
prancing steed, a shock amounting to depression of power is 
more useful; the curb has this kind of efficacy. To make 
the animal fall into a particular pace, the whip is used with 
the effect of stimulating movements, in the hope that a varia¬ 
tion may occur, and not merely an increase of degree : if the 
desired movement arise, the torjnent oeases; the animal 
being supposed to connect mentally the movement with the 
cessation. A certain age must be attained before a horse 
will answer to discipline by changing its movements under 
the whip, and abiding by the one that brings immunity. It 
must have passed several stages beyond the instinctive situa¬ 
tion to arrive at this point. An interval has elapsed, during 
which thq animal has learnt consciously to seek an escape 
from pain; in point of fact to generalize its experiences of 
particular pains and particular movements of relief, and to 
connect any pain with movements and the hope of relief. A 
certain progress, both physical and intellectual, is requisite to 
this consummation. 
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The pleashres and pains of Sound have little peculiarity. 
If a pleasant sound is heard, some movements will be found 
favourable to the effect, others adverse; the first are likely to 
be sustained, the others arrested. An animal, with the power 
of locomotion, runs away from a painfu‘1 sound; the retreat 
being guided by the relief from the pain. A child learns to 
become still under a pleasant sound; there is, a feJji increase 
•in the pleasure from the fixed attitude, and a felt diminution 
from restlessness. 

In Sight, we have a remarkable ex.ample of sensations 
uniformly influenced by movements. The pleasure of light 
is very strong; at all events, the attraction of the eye for a 
light IS great. Indeed, this is a case where the stimulus given 
to the active members appears to exceed the pleasure of the 
sensation; the eye is apt to remain fixed on a light even when 
the feeling has passed into pain, being a kind of aberration 
from tho proper course of the will. Now, when the infant, 
gazing on a flame, is deprived of the sensation, by the motion 
of the light to one side, being at first unable to follow, for 
want of an established connection between the departing sen¬ 
sation and the requisite turn of the head, it must wait on ran¬ 
dom spontaneity for ’a lucky hit. Should a chance movement 
of the head tend to recover the flame, that movement will be 
sustained by the power of the stimulation; movements that 
lose the light would not be sustained, but rather arrested. 
And, inasmuch as the same movement always suits the same 
case—the taking of the light to one side, being a definite 
optical effect, and the motion of the head for regaining it 
being always uniform—the ground is clear for an early and 
rapid association'between the two facts, the optical experience 
and the muscular movement. Tho situation is a very general 
one, applying to every kind of interesting spectacle, and in¬ 
volving a comprehensive volitional aptitude, the command of 
the visual organs at the instigation of visual pleasures. I 
have supposed tho rotation of the head to bo the first attained 
means of recovering objects shifted away from direct vision ; 
but the movements of the eyes themselves will sooner or later 
come into play. It is evident enough, however, from the 
observation of children, that the power of recovering a visible 
thing is not arrived at during the first months. 

This example is instructive in various ways. The con¬ 
nexion of a pleasurable stimulus with heightened power has 
been hitherto assumed as not restricted to muscular move¬ 
ment; but as comprising, in undefined proportions, both 
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muscular power and the organic functions. The acute smart, 
in its first or enlivening stage, may be affirmed with certainty 
to increase muscular energy, and to diminish the healthy vital 
functions. Perhaps the pungent stimulus of light is mainly 
expended on muscular augmentation; which alone is of service 
in the forming of the will. 

Connected with sight is another case of great interest, the ^ 
adjustment of the eye to changes of distance. The guiding 
sensation in this case is the distinctness of the image; the 
infant must be aware of the difference between confused and 
clear vision, and must derive pleasure in passing from the one 
to the other. Under any theory of vision, Berkeleian or other, 
some time must elapse ere this difl'erence be felt; everything 
at the outset being confused. As soon as the sense of a clear 
image is attained, the child may enter on the course of con¬ 
necting the spontaneity of the adjusting muscles with the 
agreeable experience; as in other cases, a confirming associa¬ 
tion may be expected to follow soon, the movements con¬ 
cerned being few and uniform. 

The foregoing review of the Sensations comprises several 
of the Appetites—Exercise, Repose, and Hunger. The feelings 
of approaching Sleep are very powerful, but the state is one 
that provides for itself, by pure physical sequence, without 
special educatioh. The resistance offered when one is pre¬ 
vented from going to sleep, or is reluctantly awakened, is not 
a primitive manifestation; the child only manifests discomfort 
by the appropriate emotional expressions. 

3. The seednd stop in the growth of the Will is the 
uniting of movements witli intermediate Ends. 

This suppo.ses that a sensation, in itself indifferent, can 
awaken interest, by being the constant antecedent of some 
pleasure. Thus the sight of the mother’s breast is indifferent 
as mere visual sensation; but very soon allies itself in the 
infant mind with the gratification of being fed. This is a case 
of the contigpious transfer of a feeling, and is exemplified in 
ail our powerful sensations and feelings. The lower animals 
are excited to their utmost activity by the sight of their food 
or their prey; they are sufficiently intellectual to have a 
recollection of their own feelings, and to have that awakened 
by some associated object. Granting the possession of these 
transferred sensibilities, which make the acquirement of what 
is only a means, as exciting to the activities as the final end, 
the process of connecting these with the movements for attain- 
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ing them is precisely the same as before. Thus the act of 
lifting a morsel to the mouth is urged in obedience to an inter¬ 
mediate end, and is urged with a degree of energy propor¬ 
tioned to the acquired force of that end. The infant is, after 
a time, excited to warm manifestations by the mere approach 
of a spoonful to its mouth. There is an ideal fruition in the 
, very eight of the spoon coming nearer, with ,a cojtjesponding 
elation of tone and energy; and when the young probationer 
is attempting the act for itself, there is a support given to 
successful movements, and a tendency to sink under obvious 
failure. The carrying of a morsel to the mouth is one of those 
definite and uniform movements so favourable to the process 
of volitional growth. It is, nevertheless, comparatively late, 
owing no doubt to the length of time occupied in the pre¬ 
paratory associations. 

4. Movements that have become allied with definite 
sensations, are thereby brought out, and made ready for 
new alliances. 

Spontaneity is supposed to bo the earliest mode of bring¬ 
ing forward movements to be connected with feelings; but 
when a number of connexions have been once formed, the 
connected movements are of more frequent occurrence, .and 
are discovered to have new influences over the feelings, 
liocomotion, at first spontaneous, is rapidly allied with the 
animal’s wants, and, being called out on the corresponding 
occasions, may coincide with new gratifications. Connected, 
in the early stages, with the search for food,.it may be passed 
on to the alliance with shelter, with companionship, with 
. safety, and other agreeables. Introductions are constantly 
made to new connexions, thus overcoming the initial difficulty 
of obtaining the necessajy coincidences. 

5. Volition is enlarged, and made general, by various 
acquirements ; and first, the Word of Command. 

Instead of proceeding by detailed or piece-meal associa¬ 
tions with ends, or with pleasures and pains, the individual 
takes a higher step by forming connexions between all possible 
modes of movement, and a certain scries of marl^s or indica¬ 
tions, through which the entire activity of the system may be 
amenable to control. 

The first of these methods is the Word of Command. In 
the discipline and training, both of animals and of human 
beings, names are applied to the different actions, and, even- 
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tually, become the medinm of erokbg them. The horse is 
made to hear the word for halting, and at the same time is 
drawn in with the bridle; in no very great number of repe¬ 
titions, the word alone suffices to cause the act. So in infants. 
By uttering names in connexion with their various move¬ 
ments, a means is given of evoking these movements at plea¬ 
sure. Tls» child, is told to open its mouth; at first it does, 
not know what is wished; some other means must be used 
for bringing on the movement, which movement is then 
coupled in the mind with the name. The primordial urgency 
of pleasure and pain,—the one to promote, the other to arrest 
movement,—is the motive power at the outset; and a name 
may become suggestive of these urgencies to the recollection, 
rendering them operative in the ideal form. The dog made 
to halt in the chase, by a word, is mentally referred by the 
word to the deterring pain of the whip. Also, in children, 
pain and pleasure, the first associates with actions, can have 
their motive force transferred to language, which is hence¬ 
forth a distinct power in singling out desired movements. 

6. Another instrumentality for extending volition is 
Imitation. 

Jt has often been alleged, and is perhaps commonly be¬ 
lieved, that Imitation is instinctive. The fact is otherwise. 
There is no ability to imitate in the new-born infant; the 
power is a late and slow acquisition, and one especially fa¬ 
vourable for testing the general theory of the growth of will. 
Imitation (of what is seen) implies a bond of connexion be¬ 
tween the sight of a movement execntod by another person, 
and the impulse to move the same organ in ourselves; as in 
learning to dance. For vocal imitation, the links are between 
sensations in the ear, and moveme|*t8 of the qhest, larynx, 
and month. The acquirement of articulate speech may bo 
observed to take place thus. Some spontaneous articulation 
is necessary to begin with; the sound impresses the ear, and 
possibly communicates an agreeable stimulus, the tendency of 
which would be to sustain the vocal exertion. At all events, 
there is the commencement of an association between an arti¬ 
culating effort or movement, and an effect on the oai*. Every 
repetition strengthens the growing bond; and the progress is 
accelerated when other persons catch up, and continue the 
sound. The attempt may now be made to invert the order, 
to make jtha articulating exertion arise at the instigation of 
the Boimd heard. This will not succeed at first; an associa- 
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tion must be very firm ia order to operate in tbe inverted 
order. Bnt on some chwoe occasion, after repeated urgency, 
the spontaneity comes round, and it being preceded by the 
characteristic sensation, the associating link is strengthened 
according to the imitative order; and vei^ soon the adhesion 
is complete. This process is gone through with several other 
articulations, and in the meantime, the voice Jbecor'^s more 
ready to burst out at the hearing of articulate sounds, so that 
the trials are multiplied; the coirecting power being the felt 
coincidence with the sound proposed for imitation. The 
child told to say ta, will perhaps say na, ma; at this period, 
however, it understands the tones of dissatisfaction expressed 
by others, if not aware of the discrepancy between its own 
performance and the model. After a time, it will become 
alive to the success of the coincidence. The primordial stimuli 
of pleasure and pain, are still the agenej"^ at work ; spontaneity 
must precede; association in time completes the connexion ; 
and an entirely new and distinct means is gained for deter¬ 
mining specific actions. 

The imitation of Pitch, the groundwork of the art of 
singing, goes through the same routine. A note spontaneously 
uttered impresses the ear with its pitch; and an association 
is commenced between the special tension of the vocal muscles 
and that sensation; which association goes on* strengthening 
iintil the sound heard brings on the muscular efiect. How 
rapid and complete this acquirement shall be, depends on the 
endowment of the ear, and on other circumstances already 
described. 

The imitation of Movements at sight comprises a large 
part of our early voluntary education. The course is stiU the 
same. Movements, from natural spontaneity,—of the arms, 
bands, fingers,^aud other wisible parts,—must occur and be 
seen; the active muscular impulses are united with the visible 
or ocular appearances; eventually, the appearances (as 
manifested by others) can evoke the active impulses. ■ If any 
pleasure attends the feeling of successful coincidence, or if any 
pain is made to go along with the insufficient reproduction of 
the model, there is an appeal to the fundamental ffiotives, for 
continuing the successful, and abandoning the unsucce.s6ful 
acts. The chUd is urged to clap hands; some movements are 
made, but not the proper ones; the depression of ill-success 
leads to their cessation. Perhaps no others take their place 
on that occasion; at another time, a more successful attempt ia 
made, and the coincidence is agreeable; the bent is sustainaj, 
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and an associating lesson given, under the stimnlua (so favour¬ 
able to contiguous adhesion) of a burst of the elation of 
success. 

The volitional links, constituted in the acquirements of 
Imitation, are verjr numerous. They should have to be 
reckoned by hundreds, if not by thousands. A certain 
amount ’ of lujitativeness belongs to animals. The young of 
many species are guided by the old in their early attempts. 
The characteristic of gregariousness follows the imitative 
power; there could be no community of action without this 
aptitude. 

7. A farther extension of the voluntary acquirements 
leads to the power of Acting upon the Wish to move. 

We can rise up, stretch forth the hand, sound a note, from 
the mere wish to perform these acts, without the considera¬ 
tion of any ultimate end of pleasure sought or pain avoided. 
Not that such movements occur without some reterence to the 
final ends of human action. We do not go through the pro¬ 
cess called wishing, unless instigated by some motive, that 
is, in the last resort, soma pleasure or pain. Moreover, we 
very seldom perform movement merely for the sake of moving; 
we may show our ability to any one denying it, and then the 
motive is eitlier the pleasure of power or the pain of humilia¬ 
tion—both highly elfieacious as springs of action. Most 
usually when we move to a wish, it is the wish to gain some 
end, the action being the means; as when thirsty, and passing 
a spring of water, we will or wish to perform the movements 
for drinking. 

The link of association formed in order to confer voluntary 
power in this particular form, is the link between our idea of 
the movement and the movement .’tself; betv|een the idea of 
raising the hand, and the act of raising it, there being a motive 
or urgency towards some end. The growth of this link is a 
step in’advance of the imitative acquirement, and precisely in 
the same direction; imitation supposes a connexion between 
a movement and the si^ht of that movement performed by 
another person, as the drill-master; acting from a wish to move 
is to pei^bim the movement on the thought, idea, or recol¬ 
lection or the appearance of the movement; the guiding cir¬ 
cumstance is the coincidence of the actual movement as seen 
with the ideal picture of it; when we raise the hand to a cer¬ 
tain height, we know that we have conformed to the idea 
given in our wish. 
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This farther acquisition, the following out of imitation, 
involves a large stock of ideal representations of all possible 
movements, gained during our own performance of these move- 
meats, and our seeing others perform them. We have ideas of 
opening and closing the hand, spreading the fingers, grasping 
and letting loose; of putting the arms in all postures, and 
through varying degrees of rapidity. In acquiring th4Se ideas 
we acquire ^so the links or connexions between them and the 
actual putting forth of the movements themselves; and but 
for these acquired links, voluntary power in its most familiar 
exercise would be entirely wanting. We have ideas also of the 
motions of our legs and feet; we form the wish to give a kick, 
and the power to fulfil the wish implies a link of association 
between the idea of the action, as a visible phenomenon, and 
the definite muscular stimuli for bringing the movement to 
pass. K no observ<ation had ever been bestowed on the lower 
extremities, so as to aridve at this piece of education, the wish 
formed would be incompetent to create the act, notwithstand¬ 
ing the existence of a motive. 

8. Voluntary power is consummated by the association 
of movements with the-idea of the Effect to be produced. 

When we direct our steps across the street to a certain 
house, the antecedent in the mind is the idea of our entering 
that house. When we stir the fire, the antecedent is the idea of 
producing the appearance of a blazing mass, together with the 
sensation of warmth. When we carry the hand to the month, it 
is by virtue of a connexion between the movements and the 
idea of satisfying hunger and thirst. In writing, the idea of 
certain things to bo expressed is connected directly with the 
requhed movements of the hand. 

Here we hav,p a still msce advanced class of associations. 
In accordance with the usual course of our progressive ac¬ 
quirements, intermediate links disappear, and a bridge is formed 
directly between what were the beginning and the end of a 
chain. The thing that we are bent on doing is what properly 
engages our attention; success in that is the pleasurable 
motive, failure the painful motive; exertion is continued 
until we succeed; and an association is formed between the 
actions producing the end and the end itself. We come to a 
shut door; the idea in the mind accompanied with the state of 
feeling that makes the motive,—a present want, prospective 
relief,—is the idea of that door open. Instead of linking 
first of the movement of the hand in the act of opening, and' 
.22 
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proceeding from that to the action itself, we are carried at 
once from the idea of the open door to execute the movement 
of turning the handle. 

The examples recently dwelt on have been chiefly move¬ 
ments guided by Sight and ideas of sight. It is scarcely 
necessary to do more than allude to the case of Hearing. 
Vocal Ifflitatidn is the association of sounds heard with move¬ 
ments of the organs of voice. Vocalizing to a Wish involves 
a sufficient adhesion between a vocal exertion and the idea 
or recollection of the sound so produced, as when a musician 
pitches a note and commences an air; or when a speaker 
gives utterance to words. These adhesions enter into the 
education of the individual in singing and in speaking, and 
are necessarily very numerous in a cultivated mam or woman. 
Lastly, these associations are bridged over, and a link formed 
at once between movements ol the voice and the idea of some 
end to be gained by its insti’umentality; as in raising the 
voice to the shrill point for calling some one distant; or as 
when, without having in mind the idea of the words ‘ right 
face,’ the officer of a company gives the word of command 
merely on the conception of the effect intended. 


CHAPTEK III. 

CONTEOL OF FEELINGS AND THOUGHTS. 

1. As our voluntary actiona consist in putting forth 
muscular power, the control of Feeling and of Thought is 
through the muscles. 

Hitherto we have seen, in the operation of the will, the 
exerting of definite, select, and, it may bo, combined move¬ 
ments for the gaining of ends. We have spoken only of 
muscular intervention in the attainment of our wishes. We 
have not'even entertained as questions, whether the blood can 
circulate more or less rapidly, or the digestion accommodate 
itself, in obedience to pleasure and pain. In an emotional 
wave, , there is a participation of organic chang^e. A shock of 
pain deranges the organic functions; pleasure, by the law of 
Conservation, is accompanied with organic, no less than with 
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nmscnlar, vigour. So far as concerns the fundamental link 
expressed by this law, there might be an association of 
organic, as well as of muscular, changes with states of plea- 
sm’e and with states of pain; and often* to the same good 
purpose; the augmentation of respiratory or of digestive 
vigour would directly heighten pleasure and abajj^ pain. 
Notwithstanding all which facts, the muscular energies are 
alone selected for those definite associations with states of 
feeling which constitute the will. The power of movement 
stands alone in possessing the flexibility, the isolation, the inde¬ 
pendence, necessary for entering into the multifarious unions 
above detailed; and when we speak of voluntary control, 
W'e mean a control of the muscles. An explanation has, 
therefore, to bo furnished of the stretching out of this control 
to feeling and to thought, which are phcnoracua more than 
muscular. 

CONTEOL OF THE FEELINGS. 

2. The physical acc*ompanimeiits of a feeling are (1) 
diffused nerve currents, (2) organic changes, and (3) 
muscular movements. The intervention of the will being 
restricted to movements, the voluntary control of the 
feelings hinges on the muscular accompaniments. 

Muscular diffusion being only one of tliree elements, we 
have to learn from experience whether it plays a leading, or 
only a subordinate part. There are various alternative sup¬ 
positions. The movements may be so essential, that their 
arrest is the cessation of the conscious state. Or the case 
may be that the other manifestations are checked by the 
refusal of the muscles to concur. Lastly, the movements may 
be requisite to the full p^y of the feeling, but not to its 
existing in a less degree, or in a modified form. 

Referring to the arbitration of experience, we find such 
facts as these. First, In a compai-atively feeble excitement, 
the outward suppression leads, not immediately, but very 
soon, to the cessation of the feeling. There is at the outset 
a struggle, but the»refusal of the muscular vent seems to be 
the extinction of the other effects. . The feeling does not 
cease at once with the suppression of the movements, \howing 
that it can subsist without these; but the'stoppage of the 
movement being followed soon by the, decay of the feeling, 
we infer that the other accompaniments, and especially the 
nerve currents, are checked and gradually extinguished under 
the muscular arrest. A shock of surprise, for example, if not 
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very powerful, can soon be quieted by repressing all the 
movements of expression. It is to be observed, however, 
that this is an emotion peculiarly muscular in its diffusion; 
the remark being f^r less true of the emotions that strongly 
affect the organic functions, as fear, tenderness, and pains 
generally. 

Secondly, In strong feelings, the muscular repression 
appears not merely to fail, but to augment the consciousness 
of the feeling, as if the nervous currents were intensifiod by 
resistance. A certain impetus has been given, and must find 
a vent, and, if restrained outwardly, it seems to be more 
violent inwardly. We are familiar with such sayings as the 
mind ‘ preying upon itself,’ for want of objective display, the 
need of an outiet to the surcharged emotions, the venting of 
joy, or grief, and the like. 

The analog}'- of the weaker feelings makes it probable that, 
even with the stronger, jnuscnlar re.sistance would ultimately 
quell the interior currents of the brain, together with the 
mental ey.citemcnt. The difficulty is to find a motive sufficient 
to overcome the stimulus of a strong emotion. It may seem 
better to give way at once than to make an ineffectual resist¬ 
ance. A burst of anger might be suppressed by a strong 
muscular effort; but tlie motive must be either powerful in 
itself, or aided by a habit of control. 

Thirdly, There is a certain tendency m the muscular 
expression of a feeling to induce the feeling, through the con¬ 
nexion established, either naturally or by association, between 
this and the "other portions of the physical circles of effects 
(Sympatht, § 2). This supposes that there is no intense pre¬ 
occupation of the brain and mind; wo could not force hilarious 
joy upon a depressed system. Besides, it may be our wish 
merely to counterfeit, before othoi-s, an emotion that we do 
not wish to feel, as happens more or less with the player on 
the stage. 

3. The voluntary command of the muscles, as attained 
in the manner already described, is adequate to suppress 
their movements under emotion. • 

When the will has reached the summit of general com¬ 
mand, as indicated in the preceding chapter, it is fit for any 
mode of exertion that can be represented to the mind; the 
mere visible idea of the movement to be effected will single 
out the reality. The mature volition is thus competent to 
whatever efforts may be necessary for directing any of the 
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muscles to move, or for restraining their movement; all 
which is applicable to the present case. . 

But long prior to this consummation, an education for 
suppressing the feelings, or at least the manifestation of them, 
is usually entered on. It is desired, for example, to cause a 
child to restrain inordinate crying, at an age when few volun¬ 
tary links have been forged, and when recourse musi^e had 
tS the primitive starting point' pf all volition. In the very 
early stages, the absence of definite connexions between the 
pleasurable feeling and the suppression,, and between the 
painful feeling and the indulgence, will lead to a great many 
fruitless attempts, as in all the beginnings of volition. A few 
successful coincidences will go far to fill up the blankness of 
the union between the motive .impulses and the feelings in 
the special case ; and the progress may then be rapid. The 
remaining difficulty will be the violence of the emotional 
wave, which may go beyond the motive power of available 
pleasure or admissible pain, even although the link of con¬ 
nexion between these and the definite impulses is sufficiently 
plain. This, however, is the difficulty all through life, in the 
control of the more intense paroxysms of emotion, and has 
nothing to do with the immaturity of the volitional links 
between pleasurable or painful motives and the actions sug¬ 
gested for seem’ing the pleasure and banishing-the pain. 

The case is precisely analogous to the breaMng in of 
colts, or the training of young dogs; the want of determinate 
connexions gives much trouble in the commencing stages; 
and as the deficiency is made up, the education proceeds 
apace.. 

COMMAND OP THE THOUGHTS. 

4. It has been already considered (Compound Asso¬ 
ciation, § 8) in what Vay the will can influence the 
train of thoughts. The effect is due to the control of 
Attention. 

We cannot, by mere will, command one set of ideas to 
arise rather than another, or make up for a feeble bond of 
adhesion; the forces of’ association are independfent of voli¬ 
tion. But the will can control some of the conditions of 
intellectual recovery: one of which is the directing of the 
attention to one thing present rather than to another. In 
solving a geometrical problem, it is necessary to recall various 
theorems previously learnt; for that purpose, the attention is 
kept fixed upon the diagrammatic construction representing 
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the problem, and is tamed away from all other things; in 
which attitude, the ,ideas suggested by contiguity and by 
similarity, aro geometrical ideas more or less allied to the 
case in hand. 

The case now supposed is an exercise of voluntary atten¬ 
tion upon the muscles that guide the exercise of vision. The 
turning the eyes upon one part of the field of view, and not 
upon another; is a mode of voluntary control in no respect 
peculiar. 

5. The command of the Attention passes beyond the 
senses to the ideas or thoughts. Of various objects com¬ 
ing into recollection, we • can ponder upon one to the 
neglect of the rest. The will has power over muscular 
movements in idea. 

It is a fact, that we can concentrate mental, no loss than 
bodily, attention. When memory brings before us a string of 
facts, we can detain one and let the rest drop out of mind. 
Ueviving our knowledge of a place, we aro not obliged to go 
over the whole of it at an equal rate ; we are able, and are 
usually disposed, to dwell upon some features, and thereby to 
stop the current of farther resuscitation. 

In all this, the will seems to transcend the usual limits 
assigned to it, namely, the prompting of the voluntary 
muscles. Indeed, the fact would be wholly anomalous and 
inexplicable, but for the local identity of actual and of ideal 
movements (Contiguity, § 11); and even with that local 
identity, it is only from experience that we could be aware 
that voluntary control could enter the sphere of the ideal. 
When wo are tracing a mountain in recollection, we are, in 
everything but the muscular contractions of the eye or the 
head, repeating the same currents, and re-animating the same 
neiVous tracks, as in the survey ofHhe actual mountain; and, 
on the spur of a motive, we detain the mental gaze upon the 
top, the sides, the contour, the vegetation, exactly as in the 
real presence. 

6. This part of voluntary control has its stages of 
growth, like the rest; and enters as an all-important 
element into our intellectual or thin kin g aptitudes. 

Two courses may be assigned for the acquisition of this 
higher control. It may follow, at some distance, the command 
of the corresponding actual movements; or it may have to 
pass through an independent route, beginning with spon- 
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taneity, and guided by the influence of pleasure and pain, 
under the Law of Conservation. In all probability, the first 
supposition is the correct one. We seem gradually to con¬ 
tract the power of mental concentration, after having attained 
the command of the senses,—the ability to direct the eye 
wherever we please, or to listen to one sound to the disregard 
of others. Having the full outward command, a cort^ share 
^ides with us, when we pass from realities to ideas, irom the 
sight of a building to the thought of it. The ability thus 
possessed is doubtless strengthened by exerci.se in the special 
domain of the ideal; a wide difference exists between the 
man that has seldom put forth the power of mental concentra<- 
tion, and him that has been in the constant practice of it. 

Howsoever attained, the use of this power in intellectual 
production is great and conspicuous. Profuse reproduction, 
the result of observation and retcutivcncss, is of little avail 
for any valuable purpose, whether scientific, artistic, or prac¬ 
tical, unless there be a power of selection, detention, and con¬ 
trol, on the spur of the end to be achieved. By such power 
of fixing attention, both on actual objects, and on the ideas 
arising by mental suggestion, we can make up for natural 
deficiencies, and, both in acquirements and in production, can 
pass over more highly gifted, but less resolute competitors. 
When the motives arc naturally strong, and fortified by habit, 
we do not allow the attention, either bodily or mental, to 
wander, or to follow the lead of chance reproduction, as in a 
dream or reverie"; our definite purpose, whether to lay up a 
store of words, to master a principle, to solve a problem, to 
polish a work of taste, to construct a mechanical device, or to 
reconcile a clash of other men’s wills, keeps the mind fixed 
upon whatever likely thoughts arise, and withdraws us at once 
from what is seen to havo^o bearing on the work. 

When what is meant by ‘ plodding industry,’ ‘ steadiness,’ 
‘application,’ ‘patience,’ is opposed to natural brilliancy, 
facility, or abundance of ideas, it is, in other words, force of 
will displayed in mental concentration, as against the forces 
of mere intellectual reproduction ; two distinct parts of our 
constitution, following different laws, and unequally mani¬ 
fested in different individuals. 

7. The voluntary command of the Thoughts*has been 
formerly shown to-enter into Constructive Association. 

In the illustrations under the preceding head, ‘ constrno- 
tiveness’ has been involved; bnt it deserves a more special 
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mention. The distinguishing feature of the process is a 
voluntary selection, a&ptation, and combination, to suit some 
end; the motive force of this end is the active stimulus, 
and the agreement with it, the guide or touchstone of all 
suggestions. In vhrbal constrnctiveness, for example, a cer¬ 
tain meaning is to be conveyed to another person; a number 
of wor^s spripg up by memory, related to that meaning, bpt 
demanding to be selected, arranged, qualified, in order to 
suit it exactly. The revival of past trains of language 
through contiguity and similarity, or a combination of con¬ 
tiguities and similarities, provides the separate elements; the 
will puts them together, under the sense of suitability; so 
long as that sense is dissatisfied,’ selection and adjustment 
must go on; when the satisfying point is reached, the con¬ 
structive efforts cease. 

8. The command of the Thoughts is an adjunct in the 
control of the Feelings. 

The command ot^er the thoughts is an exceedingly power¬ 
ful adjunct in the control of the Feelings; being probably 
more efficacious than the voluntary sway of the muscular 
manifestations. Our emotions are more or less associated 
with, objects, circumstances, and occasions, and spring up 
when those are present either in reality, or in idea; afieetion 
is awakened at the sight or thought of what is lovely, or 
endeared to us; fear is apt to arise when perils are brought to 
view. In this connexion lies the power of the orator and the 
poet to stir up the emotions of men. Now, we ruay ourselves, 
by force of will, entertain one class of thoughts, and disregard 
or banish another class. When a person has roused our anger 
by an injury, we can turn our thoughts upon the same per¬ 
son’s conduct on other occasions, when of a nature to inspire 
love, admiration, or esteem; the consequence of such a diver¬ 
sion of the ideas will be to suppress the angry feeling by its 
opposite. 

A fit of hilarious levity is difficult to quench by mere 
voluntary suppression of the muscular movements; the more 
so that the diaphragm is a muscle not so well under command 
as the muscles of the limbs. A more powerful instrument in 
such a case would be the turning of the thoughts upon some 
serious or indiflferent matter; and especially a painful or 
depressing subject. Persons guilty of levity during a religious 
address are usually reminded of the terrors of the unknown 
world. 
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The conqueriag of one Strong feeling by exciting another, 
■was designated by Thomas Chalmers, ‘ the expulsive power 
of a new affection,’ and was much descanted on by him as an 
instrumentality of moral improvement. When a wrong taste 
was to be combated, he recommended the process of displacing 
it by the culture of something higher and better; as in sub¬ 
stituting for the excitement of the theatre, oi; the giehouse, 
ihtellectual and other attractions. 

Without the assistance of a new emotion, we may subdue 
or modify a present feeling, by carrying the attention away 
from all the thoughts or trains of ideas that cluster about it, 
and give it support. If we have strength of motive enough 
for diverting the mind from the thoughts of an alarming 
danger to some entirely different subject, the state of terror 
will subside. 

The command of the thoughts requisite for such diversions 
is a high and uncommon gift or attainment, one of the most 
distinguishing examples of force of will, or of power of motive. 
There is a limit to the control thus exercised; no amount of 
stimulus will so change the current of ideas as to make joy at 
once supervene upon a shook, of depression. Still, by a not 
unattainable strength of motive, and the assistance of habit, 
one can so far restrain the outbursts of emotion, as to make 
some approach to equanimity of life. 

9. The reciprocal case—the power of the Feelings to 
command the Thoughts—is partly of the nature of Will, 
partly independent of the will. 

When under a pleasurable feeling, we cling to all the 
thoughts, images, and recollections that chime in with, and 
sustain it—as in a fit of afiection, of self-complacency, or of 
revenge—the case is one of volition pure and simple. By the 
direct operation of the fundamental power of self-conservation, 
every activity bringing pleasure is maintained and increased; 
and the exercise of attention, whether upon the things of 
sense or upon the stream of thought, is included in the prin¬ 
ciple. So, on the obverse side, a painful feeling ought to 
banish all the objects and ideas that tend to cherish it, just as 
we should remove a hot iron or a stinging nettle .from the 
naked foot; and this, too, happens to a great extent; a self- 
complacent man banishes from his mind all the incidents that 
discord with his pretensions; an engrossed lover will not 
entertain the thought of obstacles and inevitable separation. 
In both these cases, the law of the will is fairly and strictly 
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exemplified. And if there were no other influence at work, if 
the feelings had no other mode of operating, we should find 
ourselves always detaining thoughts, according as they give 
ns pleasure, and turning our back upon such as produce pain, 
with an energy corresponding to the pain. 

But we have formerly remarked, and must presently notice 
still m^re particularly, that the feelings have another property, 
the property of detaining every idea in aUiauce with them, 
whether pleasurable or painful, in proportion to their intensity; 
so that states of excitement, both painful and neutral, cause 
thoughts and images to persist in the mind by a power apart 
from the proper course of the will. A disgusting spectocle 
cannot bo at once banished from the recollection, merely 
because it gives pain; if the will were the only power in the 
case, the object would be discarded and forgotten with promp- * 
titude. But the very fact that it has caused an intense or 
strong feeling gives it a persistence, in .spite of the will. So 
any powerful shock, characterized neither by pleasure nor by 
pain, detains the mind upon the cause of it for a considerable 
time, and engrains it as a durable recollection, not because the 
shock was pleasurable, but merely because it was strong. The 
natural course of the will is pursued at the same time; it co¬ 
operates in the detention of the pleasurable, and in reducing 
the persistence of the painful; but it is not the sole or the 
dominant condition in either. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MOTIVES, OR ENDS. 

1. FfiOM the nature or definition of Will, pure and 
proper, the Motives, or Ends of action, are our Pleasures 
and Pains. 

In the Feelings, as formerly laid out, if the enumeration 
be complete, there ought to be found all the ultimate motive 
or ends of human action. The pleasures and pains of the 
various Senses (with the Muscular feelings), and of the 
Emotions,—embracing oui- whole susceptibility to happiness 
or misery,—are, in the last resort, the stimulants of our 
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activity, the objects of pursuit and avoidance. The actual 
presence of any one of the list of pleasures, sot forth under 
the differdht departments of Feelings, urges to action for its 
continuance; the presence of any one of the included pains 
is a signal to action for its abatement. The final classification 
of Motives, therefore, is the classification of pleasurable and 
painful feelings. 

• If we were to recapitulate what has been gone over, under 
the Senses and the Emotions, we should refer to the pleasures 
of Muscular Exercise and Eepose, and the pains of Fatigue 
and of Restrained action; the great variety of pleasurable 
and painful susceptibilities connected with Organic Life—in¬ 
cluding such powerful solicitations as Thiist, and Hunger, 
and the whole catalogue of painful Diseases, with the re¬ 
actionary condition named Health ; the numerous stimulations, 
pleasurable and painful, of the Five Senses—Tastes, (Jolours, 
Touches, Sounds, Sights ; the long array of the Special 
Emotions, containing potent charais and dread aversions— 
Novelty, Liberty, Tender and Sexual Emotion, Self-com¬ 
placency and Approbation, with their opposites; the elation 
of Power and the depression of Impotence and Littleness, the 
Interest of Plot and Pursuit, the attractions of Knowledge, 
and the variegated excitements of Fine Art. 

2. The elementary pleasures and pains incite us to 
action, when only in ■prospect; which implies an ideal per¬ 
sistence approaching to the power of actuality. 

The property of intellectual or ideal retention belongs 
more or less to all the feelings of the mind; and has been 
usually adverted to in the description of each. The pain of 
over-fatigue is remembered after the occasion, and has a 
power to deter from the repetition of the actual state. 

The circumstances regulating the ideal persistence of 
pleasures and pains, so as to give them an efficacy as motives, 
are principally these:— 

(1) Their mere Strength, or Degree. It is a law of our 
intellectual nature that, other things being the same, the 
more vivid the present consciousness, the more it Will persist 
or be remembered. This applies to pleasures, to pains, and 
to neutral excitement. A strong pleasure is better remembered 
than a weak; a greater pain is employed in punishment, be¬ 
cause a less, being insufficiently remembered, is inefl'ectnal to 
deter from crime. Our labours are directed, in the first place, 
to the causes of our great pleasures and our great pains, be- 
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cause these are more tenaciously held in the memory, and 
less liable to he overborne by the pressure of the actual. 
Tbe acute sensual pleasures, affection, praise, power, aesthetic 
charm, are strongly worked for, because strongly felt, and 
strongly remembered; the more intense pains of disease, pri¬ 
vation, disgrace, have an abiding efficacy because of their 
strengdfc 

(2) Continuance and Repetition. The longer a pleasure is 
continued, and the oftener it is repeated, the better is it retained 
in absence as a motive to the will. It is the same with emo¬ 
tional states as it is with intellectual—with pain as with 
language, iteration gives intellectual persistence. A single 
attack of acute pain does not leave the intense precautionary 
motive generated by a series of attacks. Age and experience 
acquire moral wisdom, as well as intellectual; strength of 
motive as well as extent and clearness of intellectual vision. 
After repeated failures, we give up a chase, in spite of its 
allurements; not merely because our hopes are weakened, but 
also because our recollection is strengthened, by the repeti¬ 
tion. Pleasures seldom tasted may not take their proper rank 
with us, in our habitual pursuits; we do not work for them in 
proportion to what we should actually gain by their fruition. 

It necessarily happens that distance of time allows the 
memory of pleasure and pain to fade into imbecility of motive. 
A pleasure long past is deprived of its ideal enticement; a 
pain of old date has lost its volitional sting. 

(3) Intellectual Rank. The feelings have a natural scale 
of intellectual persistency, commencing from the organic or 
physical sensibilities, and rising to the higher senses, and the 
more refined emotions. The sensations of hearing and 
sight; the pleasures of tender feeling, of complacency, of 
intellect, of Pine Art; the pains of grief and of remorse,—are 
in their nature more abiding as motives than muscular exer¬ 
cise, or occasional indigestion. . 

(4) Special Endowment for the memory of Pleasure and 
Pain. It is a fact that some minds are constituted by nature 
more retentive of pleasures and pains than others; just as 
there are difierenccs in the memory for language or for spec¬ 
tacle. superior degree of prudence, under circumstances 
in other respects the same, is resolvable into this fact. No 
one is unmoved by a present delight, or a present suffering; 
but when the re^ity is vanished, the recollection will be 
sh-onger in one man than in another—that is. will be more 
powerful to cope with the new and present urgencies that 
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put to the proof our memory given motives. The pains of 
incautious living are, in some minds, blotted out as soon as 
they are past; in others, they are retained with almost un¬ 
diminished force. Both Prudence, and the Power of Sym¬ 
pathy with others, presuppose the tenacious memory for 
pleasures and pains; in other words, they are fully accounted 
for by assuming that speciality. Virtue, although noi^how- 
ledge, as Sokrates maintained, reposes on a property allied to 
Intellect, a mode of our Bjetentiveness, the subject matter 
being, not the intellectual elements commonly recognized, 
but pleasures and pains. 

It is not easy to refer this special mode of Rotentivenesa 
to any local endowment, as we connect the memory for 
colour with a great development of the optical sensibility. 
Most probably, the power is allied to the Subjectivity of the 
character, the tendency to dwell upon subject states, as 
opposed to the engrossment of objectivity. 

Prudential forethought and precaution in special things 
may be best referred to the greater strength and repetition 
of the feelings; as when a man is careful of his substance 
and not of his reputation; or the converse. On whatever 
.subjects we feel most acutely, wo best remember our feelings, 
and yield to them as motives of pursuit and avoidance. It 
is unnecessary to invoke, for such differences, a general 
retentiveiiess for pleasures and pains. 

(5) In the effective recollection of feelings, for the pur¬ 
poses of the will, we are aided by collateral associations. 
Any strong pleasure gives impressiveness to all the acts and 
sensations that concurred with it; and these having their 
own independent persistency, as actions or as object states, 
aid in recovering the pleasure. Every one remembers 
the spot, and the occupation of the moment, when some 
joyful news was communicated. The patient in a surgical 
operation retains mentally the indelible stamp of the room 
and the surgeon’s preparations. One part of the complex 
experience, so impressed, buoys up the rest. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the motive power of a 
feeling of recent occurrence partakes of the effe*ctiveness of 
the actuality. ^ 

3, We direct out labours to many things that, though 
only of the nature of Means, attain by association all the 
force of our ultimate ends .of pursuit. Such are Mouey, 
Bodily Strength, Knowledge, Formalities, and Virtues, 
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When any one object is constantly associated with a 
primary end of life, it acquires in onr mind all the importance 
of the end; fields, and springs of water, are prized with 
the avidity belonging to the necessities of life. The great 
comprehensive means, termed wealth or Money, when its 
powers are understood, is aimed at according to the sum 
of the'^ratifications that it can bring, and of the pains that 
it can ward off, to ourselves and to the sharers in our sym¬ 
pathies. Such at Ic.ast is the ideal of a well-balanced mind ; 
for few persons follow this or any other end, mediate or 
ultimate, according to its precise value. 

We have seen that a memory unfaithful to pleasure and 
pain misgaides us in our voluntary pursuit of ends; not merely 
allowing the present to lord it over the future, but evincing 
partiality or preference as between things equally absent and 
ideal. The intervention Of the associated ends leads to new 
disturbances in our estimate, and in the corre.sponding pur¬ 
suit. The case of Money exemplifies these disturbing causes. 
In it, we have the curious fact of a means converted into a 
final end. 

When anything has long been an object of solicitude from 
its bearing on the ultimate susceptibilities of the mind, the 
pleasure of its attainment corresponds to its influence on those 
susceptibilities.* Without proceeding to realize the purchas¬ 
able delights of money, we have already a thrill of enjoyment 
in the acquisition of it; the more so if we have felt such 
pains as physical privation, toil, impotence, indignity, tastes 
forbidden, with the aggravation of multiplied fears. The 
sense of being delivered from all this incubus, is a rebound, 
delightful in itself, before proceeding to convert the means 
into the fin.al ends. Many ideal pains are banished at once by 
the possession of the instrument 'Anused. There arises in 
minds prone to the exaggeration of fear, a reluctance to part 
with this wonderful sense of protection; which alone would 
suggest the keeping, rather than the spending, of money, 
when we add the feeling of superiority over others attaching 
to the possession and the possible employment of money, and 
farther the growth of a species of affection towards what has 
long occupied the energies, and given thrills of delight, we 
shall understand the process of inversion whereby a means 
becomes a final end. We should also take into account, in 
the case of morfey, its definite and numerical character, giving 
a charm, to the arithmetical mind^ and enabling the possesser 
to form a precise estimate of his gains and his total. 
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Similar obsorvationa apply to tbe other associated ends. 
Health is nothing in itself; it is a great deal as a means to 
happiness. To this extent, and no farther, the rational mind 
will pursue it; we should only be losers, i^ in seeking health, 
we surrendered the things that make life agreeable. The pre¬ 
vailing error, however, is the other wa}’’. The rctentiveness 
far the pains and discomforts of ill-health, and for thS^njoy- 
ments thereby forfeited, is not good enough in the mass of 
men; and needs to be re-inforced by inculcation and reflection. 

Like Money, Knowledge is liable to become an end in 
itself. Principally valuable as guidance in the various opera¬ 
tions of life, as removing the stumbling bloeks, and the terrors 
of ignorance, it contracts in some minds an independent 
charm, and gathers round it so many pleasing assoeiations as 
to be a satisfying end of pursuit. The knowledge of many 
Languages is an immense toil and an incumbrance; but the 
sense of the end to be served gpves them a value, which some 
minds feel in an exaggerated degree. 

The Formalities of Law, of Business, and of Science are 
indispensable as means, worthless as ends. Not unfrcquently, 
persons become enamoured of them to such an extent as to 
sacrifice the real ends on their account. The explanation is 
much the same as already given for the love of money. 

Justice and Truth are generally held to be 'ends in them¬ 
selves ; but when we enquire more minutely into their beai’ings, 
we find that their importance is sufficiently justified by their 
instrumentality to other ends. If Justice wore perfectly in¬ 
different to human happiness, no nation would maintain 
Judges and Law Courts; and if Truth were of no more service 
than falsehood, Science would be unknown. But as both these 
qualities are entwined with human welfare at every turning, 
it being impossible for the •human race to exist mthout some 
regard to them, we cannot wonder that they attract our 
solicitude, and that we have a lively satisfaction in contem¬ 
plating their triumph. The emotion of terror attaches us 
strongly, perhaps even in an exaggerated degree, to the 
Security conferred by Justice, among other good social 
arrangements; and we sometimes cling to a mere figment 
because it once represented this great attribute. » 

4. The Motives to the Will are swayed and biassed by 
the Persistence of Ideas. 

Allusion has repeatedly been made to the intellectual pro¬ 
perty of all feelings, whereby they persist in the mind, and 
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give persistence to the ideas and objects related to them. 
According to the degree of the excitement, and irrespective of 
its quality —as pleasure, pain, or neutral feeling—is the hold 
that it takes of the present consciousness, and imparts to the 
thoughts allied with it. The germ of the property is seen in 
the stimulation of the senses, more particularly sight, as when 
we inv'tr’untarily keep the eye fixed upon a light, even pain¬ 
fully intense* The infatuation of the moth is the crowning 
instance of the power of sensation, as such, to detain and con¬ 
trol the movements; for although the distant flame may not 
be painfully intense, the singed body ought to neutralize any 
pleasure that the light can give. 

A pleasurable feeling, besides moving the will, detains the 
thoughts, not simply as pleasure, but as excitement. This 
would be all right, if every such state were purely and solely 
pleasurable. But when we examine closely our very best 
pleasures, we find that, in all of them, more or less, the drops 
of pure delight are mingled with a quantity of mere excite¬ 
ment. Atiy great pleasure is sure to leave behind it an 
enduring state of neutral fooling, the pleasurable part of the 
wave subsiding long before the general tremor has ceased. 
But while there is excitement, there is detention and occu¬ 
pation of mind, and the exclusion of unrelated subjects and 
ideas. In an' agreeable marvel, there is a small burst of 
genuine pleasure, but a still wider and more lasting state of 
excitement. 

Hence our pleasurable emotions are all liable to detain the 
• mind unduly, as regards our proper gratification. Thus, the 
pleasures of the tender emotion, if at all strong, are sur¬ 
rounded with an atmosphere of still stronger excitement j and 
the objects of our affection are apt to persist in the mind 
beyond the degree of the pleasure they give us, although in 
some proportion to that pleasure. The mind of the mother 
is arrested and held partly by the strong pleasures of mater¬ 
nity, and partly by the ‘Fixed Idea’ consequent on the still 
greater amount of agitation .that she passes through. In the 
sexual feelings, there is the like mixture of pleasure and 
fixed idea, carrying the mind beyond the estimate of pleasure 
and paiii, to the state named ‘passion.’ The pleasures of 
Power and Ambition are liable to the same inflammatory and 
passionate mixture. A man may be highly susceptible to the 
delights of power, without being passionately so, if he is 
moved f olely by the strict value of that pleasure, and not by 
the engrossing power of the excitement so apt to invest any 
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real pleasure. ’ The gratification of revenge is a real pleasure, 
but the allied excitement is something still stronger; the 
idea of the revenge .possesses the mind so strongly, that, to 
act it out, we will sacrifice more than the value of the pleasure 
accruing from it. In this passion especially, our happiness 
would often lie in forgetting the whole circumstance^ but 
uijder excitement, the balancing of good and 5vil i^mpos- 
sible. We must execute whatever thought the mind at that 
moment, in the heat of feeling, exclusively entertains. 

The operation is seen in still bolder relief in the painful 
feelings. As already remarked, the proper action of the will, 
having regard to our greatest good, would banish the thought 
of a disgust, or a blow, or a discord; but the excitement 
engendered is a force to detain the disagreeable subject. We 
are often haunted for life by some great and painful shock 
persisting in the memory in virtue of its intensity. 

The extreme instance of irrational and morbid persistence 
is shown in Pear. It is the nature of that passion to take an 
excessive hold of the intellectual trains; everything that has 
ever been accompanied with the perturbation of fear has 
contracted an undue persistence, baffling and paralyzing the 
operation of the will. Our greatest pleasures are liable to 
plunge us into fears ; the pleasurable emotions.above named, 
as for example the maternal feeling, have their moments of 
serious alarm and their protracted states of solicitude. 

The rational pursuit of ends is thus liable to many 
thwartings. The imperfect recollection of pleasures and 
pains, the tendency to substitute the moans for the ends, the 
undue persistence of objects through emotion—are all against 
us. To these circumstances, we must add some others. 
First, our insufficient experience of good and evil, especially 
in early years, disqualifies u^ from judging of the comparative 
value of different objects of pursuit; the youthful predi¬ 
lections for this or that profession must needs be founded on 
a very inexact estimate. In the second place, many kinds of 
good and evil are only probable in their advent;, such as the 
attainment of an office, the success of an enterprisa, good or 
ill health. This introduces a totally new consideration to 
complicate the operation of our motives. The beau ndeal of 
rationality consists in pursuing all objects with reference to 
the probability of their attainment; but probability is liable 
to the fluctuating estimates ofhope and fear; states that 
are governed partly by the intelligence and partly by the 
feelings. 

• 23 
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In the last place, onr Habits are often opposed to the 
rational estimate of good or evil. Hot merely what we term 
bad habits, which are irrational impulses confirmed by repe¬ 
tition, but conduct at first well calculated for onr interests 
may, through change of circumstances, operate against our 
happiness on the whole; just as laws, originally good, may 
be continued* when they have become noxious. The habit, of 
saving may deprive us, in old age, of essential comforts; the 
habit of deference to others may prove hostile to our comfort 
when we come to a position of command. 

These various considerations are of special importance in 
preparing the way for the great ethical question as to the 
existence of disinterested motives in the human mind. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CONFLICT OF MOTIVES. 

1. When two pleasures concur, the result is a greater 
pleasure; when a pleasure concurs with a pain, the greater 
will neutralize the less, leaving a surplus. 

As mere emotions, concurring pleasure and pain neutralizo 
each other; and in this way, pain is frequently stifled before 
acting as a motive to the will. To procure an assuaging plea¬ 
sure is a way of dealing with a pain, no less effectual than 
removing the cause by voluntary exertions. In one class of 
minds, the pains of life are met «by tenderness, grief, sorrow, 
sympathy, by venting them in language, and by other 
emotional manifestations; and not by measures of prevention 
or extirpation. Such minds are the profusely emotional; and 
are in marked contrast with another class, the active or 
volitional, whose peculiarity it is to take active proceedings 
to cut off the sources of the evil. 

2. The natural Spontaneity of the system may come 
into conflict with the proper Motives to the W^Ul. 

Spontaneity is a power all through life. The times of re¬ 
newed vigour, after rest and nourishment, are times when the 
system^ is disposed to active exertion; when this is refused, 
there ensues a conflict. The young, being most exuberant in 
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activity, burst out incontinently at those moments, unless 
withheld by very powerful motives. This is one of the 
impulses tW require a severe discipline, in the shape of strong 
counter-motives. The force of the spontaneity and the force 
of the counter-motives are then measured against each other, 
and we call the one that succeeds stronger, having no gther 
criterion of comparative strength. * 

When the activity is unduly stimulated, as by drugs, by 
pungent sensations, or by quick movements, it is so much the 
greater a power, and needs a greater motive to curb it. Wo 
see this in the restlessness of children in their violent sports; 
the natural activity is heightened by stimulation, and made 
harder to resist; qiiiescence is doubly repugnant. 

A periodical tendency to action, the result of habit, would 
operate in the same way; as this is sometimes in opposition to 
the other motives, there is conflict, and the successful side is 
called the stronger. 

3. Exhaustion, and natural inaction of the powers, are 
a bar to the influence of Motives. 

This is the same fact in obverse. When the system is 
exhausted or physically indisposed,—its spontaneity and avail¬ 
able energy past,—a more than ordinary motive is required to 
bring on exertion. The j^ded horse needs more spurring. 
The exhausted mountain guide can be got to proceed only by 
the promise of an extra fee. Napoleon took his men across the 
Alps by plying them with the rattle of the drums when every- 
thing else failed. 

4. In the conflicts of Opposing Volitions, properly so 

called, we may consider first the case of two Motives in 
the Actual. • 

Two actual pains or pleasures sometimes incite in opposite 
ways. An animal may be fatigued and also hungry; the one 
state prompting to rest, the other to exertion. We judge of the 
stronger motive by the result. A person may feel the pain of 
indoor confinement, but may decline the disagreeabla alterna¬ 
tive of cold and wet. In company, we may be solicited by 
spectacle, by music, by conversation; one gains the day, and 
is pronounced the greater pleasure, or at least the stronger 
motive. ^ 

One might continue, without end, to cite these conflicts of 
actual sensation or emotion, appending the uniform conclusion 
that the upshot is the test of the stronger motive. The instruc- 
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tion derjvable from each observation of this kind is a fact in 
the character of the person, or the animal, observed; we find 
out the preferences, or comparative susceptibility of difierent 
persons, or of tho'sanie person at difierent times. 

We are to presume, in the absence of any indications to 
thtv'““ontrary, that the stronger motive in the shape of actual 
and present sensation or emotion, is the greater pleasure? or 
the smaller pain. Pleasure and pain, in the actual or real ex¬ 
perience, are to be held as identical with motive power. If a 
man is laid hold of and detained by music, we must suppose 
that he is pleased to that extent. The disturbances and 
anomalies of the will scarcely begin to tell in the actual feel¬ 
ing. Any one crossing the street direct, through dirty pools, 
is inferred to have less pain from being splashed than from 
being delayed. 

This remark is of importance in furnishing us with a clue 
to the pleasures and pains of other beings. The voluntary 
preferences of individuals, when two actual pleasures or pains 
are weighed together, show which is the greater in their case. 
An object that weighs as nothing in stimulating the will for 
attiiinment, is to bo held as giving no pleasure ; if, on the 
other hand, it never moves to aversion or avoidance, it is not 
a source of pain. The pleasures and pains of men and of 
animals are indicated with consid,erablc fidelity by their volun¬ 
tary conduct, and especially when the comparison is made 
upon the present or the actual experience. Wo have few 
means of judging of the feelings of the lower animals; they 
have but a narrow range of emotional expression; and we are 
driven mainly to the study of their actions in pursuit or 
avoidance. We can see that a dog relishes a meal, and 
runs from a whipping. The lower we descend, the more do 
we lose the criterion of emotional expression, and depend 
upon the preference of action. There may be a certain am¬ 
biguity even in this test; the influence of light, for example, 
works to the extent of fascination, and so may other feel¬ 
ings. Probably this is an exceptional case ; at all events, if 
the test of the will is invalid, we have nothing beyond it to 
appeal to. 

'There are certain allowances that we can easily make in 
the application of the will as a test of strength of feeling. 
We should observe the influence of a motive under all variety 
of states, as to vigour, rest, nourishment, so as to eliminate 
difietence in the active organs. We should weigh each 
motive against every other, and thus check our estimate by 
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cross comparisons ; in this way, we can establish for each 
individual a scale of preferences, and obtain a diagnosis of 
emotional character. 

The comparison of one person with another requires an 
estimate to be made of the active disposition as a whole, or the 
proneness to active exertion generally. This may be gathered 
frqjn the spontaneity, from the disposition to act for thK^Bake 
of acting, and from all cases where wo have an independent 
{due to the strength of a motive, as pleasure or pain. Two 
persons may be equally pained by an acute ailment; while 
the one bestirs himself for relief and the other remains idle. 
If we except a greater proneness in some organs than in 
others, as vocal exuberance combined with general sluggishness, 
the active disposition is a single fact, a unity or totality; the 
feelings are many and unequal. One statement will giye the 
volitional character as a whole ; the estimates of the motives 
are as numerous as our distinct sensibilities. ^ 

5. When the conflict is between the Actual and the 
Ideal, the result depends on the more or less vivid recol¬ 
lection of pleasure and pain. 

This opens up a much wider sphere of conflict. Our 
voluntary determinations are most frequently the preference 
of an actual feeling to an ideal one, or the converse. We 
refuse a pleasurable relish, because of subsequent organic pains 
abiding in the recollection. An ideal motive owes its power 
not to the strength of the original feeling alone, but to that 
coupled with all the circumstances tending to make it persist 
in the memory. A young man and an old may be equally 
pained by an overdose of alcohol, but the elder has the best 
recollection of the pain, while the younger has the farther 
disadvantage of a keener present delight. Yet, when the 
natural endowment favours the retentiveness of pain and plea¬ 
sure, we shall find youth temperate, and age a victim to pre¬ 
sent allurement. In this class of examples, the conditions are 
various and often perplexing. Suppose the case of a thief by 
profession, whose prospects in life are infamy and penal ser¬ 
vitude. There are the following alternative explanations of 
his choice. His mental peculiarities may be assumed to be, 
the usual liking for the common enjoyments of life ; an aver¬ 
sion to industry; a small ideal estimate of the yet unexperi¬ 
enced pains of punishment; and perhaps, also, a sanguine 
temperament that under-estimates the probabilities of capture. 
Suppose him to pass through a firat imprisonment. A new 
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and powerful motive is now introduced, an ideal repugnance, 
which ought to have great strength, if the punishment has 
told upon him. Should he not be reformed by the experience, 
we must assume jbhe motives already stated at a still higher 
figure. We must also suppose, what is probably true of the 
criminal class generally, a low retentiveness for good and 
cvif—the analytic expression of Imprudence; perhaps the 
most radically incurable of all natural defects. 

The theory of Prison Discipline is based on such con¬ 
siderations as the following. In short imprisonments, the 
pains should be acute, so as to abide in the memory, and en¬ 
gender an intense repugnance. Loss of liberty, solitude and 
seclusion, regular work, and unstimulating food can be borne, 
for a short period, if there is little sense of the indignity and 
shamo of going to jail. A brief confinement is the mild cor¬ 
rective suited to a first offence ; which failing, there is needed 
an advance in severity. Becourse should next be had to the 
acute inflictions ; which are principally whipping and mus¬ 
cular pains. The muscular pains .are administered in various 
forms; as the tread wheel, the crank, extra drill, shot drill, 
and a newly devised punishment, introduced into the Scotch 
prisons, and said to be very deterring—the guard bed. With 
a view to increase the impressiveness of these severe applica¬ 
tions, they should not be continued daily, but remitted for a 
few days ; the mind having leisure in the interval to contem¬ 
plate alike the past and the future, while the body is refreshed 
for the new infliction. 

Long imprisonment and penal servitude are made deterring 
chiefly through the deprivation of liberty ; to which are added, 
the withdrawing of the subject from the means of crime, and 
the inuring to a life of labour. Perhaps the defect of the 
system is the too even tenor of Kte, which does not impress 
the imagination of the depraved class with sufficient force. 
Occasional acute inflictions, would very much deepen the 
salutary dread of the condition ; and are not uncalled for in 
the case of hardened criminals. The convict’s yearly or half- 
yearly anti-holiday, would impart additional horror and gloom 
to his solitary reflections, and might have a greater influence 
on the minds of the beginners in crime. 

6. The Intermediate Ends—Money, Health, Know¬ 
ledge, Power, Society, Justice, &c.—enter, as motives, 
into conflict with the ultimate ends. Actual or Ideal, and 
with one another. 
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It lias been seen \vbat circumstances govern tbe motive 
force of the intermediate ends; the value of the ultimate plea^ 
Bures and pains involved being only one, although the pro¬ 
perly rational, estimate of their worth. These ends have all 
a certain motive power in every intelligent mmd, sometimes 
too little and sometimes too great. When present ease an^ 
gratification is confronted with prospective wcajth, oj..l^f>w- 
iSflge, or position, we see which is the stronger. Great relish 
for actual ease and pleasure; great repugnance to money-get¬ 
ting exertion; a feeble memory for the pleasures that money 
can purchase, or the pains it can relieve; the absence of 
occasions of fear and solicitude in connexion with penury; no 
afiectionate interest contracted with wealth, through the pur¬ 
suit of it—would constitute a character too little moved to 
the acquisition of money fortune, as a reversed state of the 
motives might lead to an excessive pursuit. 

It is a rule, easily explicable on the principles laid down, 
that intermediate ends,—Wealth, Health, Knowledge, &c.— 
are too weak in early life, while in advancing years, they be¬ 
come too strong, in fact superseding the final ends. One 
reason of this last effect is that the ultimate pleasures of 
sense count for less in later life, while ideal gratifications, 
original or acquired, count for more; money and knowledge, 
having contracted a factitious interest of the_ ideal kind, 
are still sought for that, when the primary interests have 
ceased; and the more so, that the active pursuit in their 
service, has become a habit, and a necessity. 

7. The Persistence of Ideas, through emotional excite¬ 
ment, counts in the conflict of Motives, and constitutes a 
class of Impassioned or Exaggerated Ends. 

Undue persistence of id^as is most strongly exemplified in 
Pear. Any evil consequence that has been able to rouse our 
alarms, acquires an excessive fixity of tenure, and overweighs 
in the conflict of motives. This has been seen to be one of 
the exaggerating conditions of avarice. So, from having 
been a witness of revolutions, a susceptible mind takes on a 
morbid dread of anarchy and a revulsion to cHiange. The 
care of health may assume the character of a morbid 
fixed idea, curtailing liberty and enjoyment to an absurd 
degree. ITie apprehensions of maternal feeling are apt to be 
exaggerated. 

yMiity, Dignity, love of Power, are often found in the im¬ 
passioned form, in weak minds. The extreme case of the fixed 
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idea in general, and of the morbid predominance of these 
ideas in particular, occurs in the insane. 

Sympathy, in its pure and fundamental character, is the 
possession of an idea, followed out irrespective of pleasure or 
pain, although these arc more cm less attached to its usual 
exercise. In the conflict of motives, this principle of action 
plajr»-,an important part; its predominance is the foremost 
motive lio vii'tuous conduct. It subsists upon a vivid percep¬ 
tion of the pain or miseiy of others; a perception more or 
less acute by nature or by education, and susceptible of being 
inflamed by oratory. The sympathies of individuals are gene¬ 
rally partial or select; powerful to some modes of misery and 
inert to others. The conflicts of sympathy are with the purely 
egotistic pleasures of each individual; these last, when un¬ 
naturally strong, as in the child, are unequally met by the 
sympathetic impulses. . 


CHAPTER VI. 

DELIBERATION.—EE80LIJTI0N.—BPF0KT. 

1. In the prolonged v/eighing of Qjptives, termed 
Delibekation, the suspense is a voluntary act, prompted 
by the remembered pains of acting too quickly. 

Among our painful experiences, is the evil effect of acting 
hastily on the first motive that arises. At an early stage of 
education, we gratify hunger with whatever looks like food; 
we give to him that asketh, and,.believe whatever any one 
tells us. After a little time, we discover that the fruit of such 
impulses is often bad; that other motives, such as might 
change our conduct, would arise to our minds if we refrained 
from immediate action, and gave time to the intellect to 
suggest them. A deterring motive of the Intermediate class 
is thus created, and at its instigation, we faU into the attitude 
called Deliberation, which consists in pausing, waiting, ru¬ 
minating, till other considerations rise to the view, and are 
confronted with one another, and with the first imptilse. 

We have, in this case, a conflict between some present 
impulse, some pleasure or pain, actual or ideal, that has risen 
before the mind, and the highly intellectual or ideal pain con- 
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stituted by former experience of the pains of immediately 
fjiving way to a motive stimulus. The deliberating impulse 
is the creature of education, growing with repeated examples 
of mischief and at last triumphant in all conflicts with hasty 
promptings. * 

The same experience that induces delay, to give timeJ&ja! 
all the motives that arico, farther urges us not tp prqJ.-4Sflrtne 
saspense too long. We know what amount of deliberation 
will ordinarily suffice to get out both sides of a case; to allow 
less and to allow more are mischievous, and the prospect of 
the mischief deters from the one and from the other. Most 
people defer answering an important letter, for at least one 
day; perhaps the case is so complicated that moie time is 
required; which being given, the evils of * protracting the 
decision come into play; action then ensues on the side where 
strength of impulse prevails. 

Another source of evil is the undue impressiveness of the 
motive last suggested. Every consideration occun-ing to the 
mind is strongest at the moment of being first presented; if 
we act at that moment, wo are apt to give too much weight to 
the new and too little to the old. Aware, by experience, of this 
danger also, we hold back till every motive has cooled down, 
as it were, from the first heat, and until all are nearly on an 
equal footing. In proportion as we are impressed, by experi¬ 
ence, with this evil, does it abide with us, as a deterring 
motive, leading to voluntary suspense. A sudden thought, 
bursting on the view, has something of the dangerous pre¬ 
dominance of an actual pleasure or pain; we, are, how'ever, 
taught the painful consequences thence arising; and if our 
memory for evil is adequate and just, we bridle in the mis¬ 
taken activity that we are impelled to. 

When opposing moti-^es are numerous, it is a matter of 
real difficulty for the coolest mind to estimate them correctly. 
As an artificial help in such an emergency, Franklin, in a 
letter to Priestley, recommends the writing them down in two 
columns, so as to balance them piecemeal. When one, on one 
side, is felt to be about equal to one or two on the other, these 
are struck out, the complication being to that extdnt lessoned. 
The repetition of this neutralizing and deleting process leaves 
the opposing sides at last so mnch reduced, that the comparison 
is safe and easy. 

Another artificial precaution of some value in deliberating 
on a compHcated matter, consists in keeping the deliberation 
open for a length of time, say a month, and recording the im- 
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pression of every day. At the end of the time, the decisions 
on each side being sammed up, the majority would testify, in 
all probability, to the strongest on the whole. The lapse of 
time would allow all considerations within our reach to come 
forward and have their weight, while the matter would bo 
.■■>wed under a considerable variety of circumsttmces and of 
mentSr-stpmpeB. 

A farther difficulty also suggested to the man of experi^ 
once and reflection, and influencing the deliberative process, 
is the inability to judge of untried situations. What one has 
gone through needs only to be fairly remembered but what 
is absolutely strange demands a careful constructive operation. 
Although the young cannot be made to see this,it coxaes homo 
tf) advancing years. The sense of the resulting mistakes is a 
prompting of the nature of Ideal pain, to take the precau¬ 
tions of interrogating others, and referring to our own experi¬ 
ence in the situations most nearly analogous. Choosing a 
profession, entering into a partnership, emigrating to another 
country, contracting the matrimonial tie, are all more or less 
haphazai'd in their consequences; they are leas so, according 
as the individual has been taught by good and ill fortune how 
to deliberate. 

2. The Deliberative process is in conformity with the 
theory of the Will, contained in the previous chapters. 

In Deliberation, there is no suspension of the action of 
motives, but merely the addition of a new motive, the ideal 
evil of hasty action. Every pleasure or pain bearing on tbe 
occasion has its full weight, in accordance with the circum¬ 
stances already described and the action is always strictly 
the result of the total of motives. 

It is in the deliberative situation that we are supposed to 
exert that mystei’ious power called the ‘freedom’ of the will, 
‘ free choice,’ ‘ moral liberty.’ The only real fact underlying 
these expressions is the circumstance that we seldom act out 
a'present motive. One may feel hunger, but may not follow 
out the prompting on the instant. Each human being has a 
large reserve, a permanent stock of motive power, being the 
totalized ends of life; a total that operates along with every 
actual stunnlation, and quashes a great many passing motives. 
This reservoir of ideal ends is sometimes spoken of as the 
‘self’ or ‘ego’ of tbe individual, the grand controlling prin¬ 
ciple ; when it has full course we are said to be ‘ free; ’ when 
it is teffled by some transitory impulse or passion, we are said 
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to be ‘ enslaved.’ Now, Deliberation has the efifeot of bringing 
ns ander the swaj of onr interests on the whole, but does not 
thereby make ns act without a motive. There is no interven¬ 
ing entity to determine whether the motive shall bring forth 
the act; a motive may be arrested, but only through the 
might of a stronger. 

In metaphysical theory, it is often taken for gtiai?!§Sthat 
deliberation, or choice, is the type, representative, or essential 
feature of the Will. This is not the fact. The most general and 
essential attribute of the will, is to act at once on a motive, as 
when one seeks shelter from a shower; it is an exception, 
although of frequent occurrence, to stop and deliberate, that 
is, to suspend action, until an intellectual process has time 
given to it, to bring forward ideal motives which may possibly 
conflict with the actual, and change the result. 

3. When the action suggested by a motive, or a con¬ 
currence of motives, cannot immediately commence, the 
inteiwening attitude is called Eesolution. 

Besides the deliberate suspense, necessary for avoiding 
the known evils of precipitate volition, there may be a farther 
arrest of action. Many of our voluntary decisions are come 
to, before the time for acting commences. We deliberate 
to-day, what shall bo done to-morrow, or noit week, or next 
year. A name is required tb indicate this situation of having 
ceased to deliberate without having begun to act. We call it 
Resolution. If action followed at once on motive, there 
would be neither Deliberation nor Resolution.; if it followed 
after such adequate comparison and balancing of motives, as 
experience testifies to be enough for precaution against haste, 
there would be no Resolution. 

The state thus denominated is not a state of absolute 
quiescence or indifierence. There is an activity engendered at 
once, the preliminary to the proper action; an attitude of 
waiting and watching the time and circumstances for com¬ 
mencing the course decreed. We are moved by health and 
pleasure to contrive a holiday; we know that to rush off at 
once under these very strong motives wonld probably entail 
misery. We suspend and deliberate; after allowing sufficient 
space for all motives to assemble and be heard, the result is 
in favour of the first suggestion. The interval that still 
divides us from the actual movement, is the interval of 
resolutitm, or preliminary volition. 

In the state of resolution, we are liable to changes of 
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motive, mducing us to abandon the course resolved on. We 
have not, perhaps, at the time of ceasing to deliberate, liad 
the motives fully before us; -we may not have counted 
sufficiently with the toil and opposition and inconveniences 
that we should encounter, all which may come to the view 
^xi.'O’wards, and reverse our decision. Hence we often 
aban<13!P'Sjnr reRolutions either before action commences, or 
after commencing and grappling with the real difficulties. 
All this only shows that the deliberative process had been 
too hurriedly concluded Irre.solutiou is a sign either of 
want of deliberation, or of undue susceptibility to a pre¬ 
sent and actual motive. -The resolute man is ho that, in 
the first place, allow's an ample deliberative suspense, and, 
in the second place, is under the power of the permanent 
or ideal motives, which is what we mean by steadiness of 
purpose. 

We make resolutions for our whole lives, which nwes- 
sarily run many risks of being broken. It is not merely 
through insufficient deliberation and infirmity of purpose, 
that we depart from such resolutions, but also from the 
occurrence of new motives, better insight, and altered 
circumstances. 

Wc exist from day to day ’.uider a host of resolutions. 
Few of our actions are either pm re naia, or the result of a 
deliberation at once executed. We go forth every morning 
to fulfil ‘ engagements,’ that i.s, carry out resolutions. The 
creature of impulse is be that does not retain the permanent 
motives embodied in his engagements or resolutions, but 
gives way to the spur of the occasion, as when the boy sent 
on an errand, loiters to play marbles. 

For the same reason as above stated, with regard to 
deliberation, namely, familiarity of (jf3currence, we are apt to 
consider resolution as, not an incident, but an essential of 
the Will. In both cases, it is the faliacia accidentia, setting 
up an occasional property as the main property of a thing. 
The typical will neither deliberates nor resolves, but passes, 
without interval, from a motive state to an action. The 
superior intelligence of the higher beings induces upon this 
primitive link a series of artificial suspenses, not exceptions 
to the general law of the will, but complications of it; and 
the complicated modes arc so common, and moreover so 
prominent nnd noticeable, that we fancy at last, that they are 
necessary to the very existence—a part, if not the whole 
essence, of will. 
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insufficiency of the active organs, we \iave i^e .p^u\l« 
consciousness, named Epfokt. 

men ^e are moved to an exertion ttiat we are fnU/ equal 
to, we have a muscular feeling that is pleasnraolfc or elS^n 
lifferent; iu either case, we say that the act costs 
As we approach the limits of our strength, tfie feelini!; 
gradually iiieliiies to pain. The interval between easy pm - 
formanoe and total inability, is marked by the presence of 
this familiar experience; the greater the pain, the greater is 
said to be the effort. As all pam is a motive to desist from 
whatever exercise is causing it, we should not continue to 
act, but for the pressure of some still stronger motive. In 
such cases, there is the necessity for an increasing stimulus, 
iis the pain of tho action increases. The state of effort, 
therefore, may he described as a muscular piiin joined to the 
pain of a conflict of motives. On occasftn of excessive 
exorcise, and during spasm, we may have the organic pain of 
muscle besides. 


5. The consciousness of Effort, like Deliberation and 
Kosolution, is an accident, and not an essential, of the 
Will. 

It is the nature of a voluntary act to be accompanied with 
consciousness. The feeling that constitutes the motive is one 
form; to which is added tho consciousness of active exertion, 
which varies with the condition of tlie organs as compared 
with the demand made upon them.; one of ’its phases being 
the state of effort. We are not entitled to include, in the 
essence of Will, the consciousness of Effort, any more than 
we can include the delight of exercise when the organs arc 
fresh.* • 

* It has been maintained (Hersoholl’s Astronomy, chap, viii.), that 
the consciousness of effort accompanying voluntary action is the proof 
that mind is the real source of voluntary power, and, by analogy, the 
source of all the powers of nature—as gravity and all other prime movers. 
This doctrine is liable to very strong objections. 

First, As now stated, the consciousness of effort doeS not accompany 
all voluntary actions, but only that class where tho active power is net 
fully equal to the work. . 

Secondly, Although some kind of consciousness accompanies volun¬ 
tary power, there are also present a series of physical changos, and a 
physical expenditure, corresponding in amount to the work to he done. 
A certain amount of food, digested, assimilated, gnd consumed, is de¬ 
manded for every voluntary exertion, and in greater quantity as the 
exertion is greater. In a deficiency of food, or in an exhausted condition 
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C.HAPTEE VII. 

DESIEB. 

1 . Pesire is the state of mind where there is a motive 
to act—some pleasure or pain, actual or ideal—without 
the ability. It is thus another of the states of interval, or 
suspense, between motive and execution. 

When a pleasure prompts ns to work for its continuance 
or increase, and when we at once follow the prompting, there 
is no place for desire. So with pain. Going out into the 
open ail’, we encounter a painful chill; we turn back and put 
on extra clothing; the pain has induced a remedy by the 
primordial stimtlus of the will, guided by our acquired apti¬ 
tudes. Walking at a distance from home, the air suddenly 
cools to the chilling point. Wo have no remedy at hand. 
The condition thus arising, a motive without the power of 
acting, is Desire. 

2. In Desire, there is the presence of some motive, a 
pleasure or a pain, and a state of conflict, in itself painful. 

The motive may be some present pleasure, which urges to 
action for its continuance or increase. It may be some plea¬ 
sure conceived in idea, with a prompting to attain it in the 
reality, as the pleasure of a summer tour. It may be a pre¬ 
sent pain moving us to obtain mitigation or relief; or a 

of the active members, the most intense consciousness, whether of eflfort 
or any other mode, is unable to bring i^th voluntary or mechanical 
energy. With abundance of food, and good material conditions of the 
83'stem, force will be exerted with or without the antecedent of con¬ 
sciousness. 

Thirdly, The animal frame is the constant theatre of mechanical 
movements that are entirely withdrawn from oonsciousnees. Such are 
the movements of the lungs, the heart, and the intestines; these the 
consciousness neither helps nor retards. 

FourtUy, When voluntary actions become habitual, they are less and 
less associate^ with consciousness; approaching to the condition of the 
reflex or automatic actions last noticed. 

Thus, whenever mind is a soiuroe of power, it is in oonjunebon with a 
material expenditure, such as would give rise to mechanical or other 
energy without the concurrence of mmd; while, of the animal forces 
themselves, a oonsiderabie portion is entirely dissociated from mind or 
oonsciousneas. 
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ponding but future pain, ideally conceived, witli a spur to pre¬ 
vent its becoming actual. So far as the motive itself is con¬ 
cerned, we may be under either pleasure or pain. But in so far 
as there is inability to obey the dictates ofitho motive, there is 
a pain of the nature of conflict; which must attach to eve:^^ 
form of desire, although in certain cases neutralized 
curable accompaniments. 

3. There are various mode.s of escape from the con¬ 
flict, and unrest, of Desire. 

The first is forced guiescenca ; to which are given the 
familiar names—endurance, resignation, fortitude, patience, 
contentment. 

This is a voluntary exertion prompted by the pain of the' 
conflict. It means the putting forth of a volition to restrain 
the motive force of desire, to deprive the state of its volitional 
urgency. If the motive is a present pleasure, the will can 
oppose the urgency to add to it, and so bring on the condition 
of serene and satisfying enjoyments; if a present pain, the 
restraint of the motive urgency ends in the state called en¬ 
durance, patience, resignation; a remarkable form of con¬ 
sciousness, where pain, by a neutralizing volition, is reduced 
to the state of a feeling possessed of only emotional and in¬ 
tellectual characteristics. 

The self-restraint, implied under endurance, coerces all 
the movements and inward springs of movement, that, but 
for such coercion, would be exerted with a view to relief, even 
although fruitless. The same volition may likewise suppress 
the difl'usive manifestations and gesticulative outburst of strong 
feeling. Both are comprised in the renowned endurance of 
the old Spartan, or of the Indian under torture. As a remedial 
operation, such a vigorotfe suppressive efibrt, in the case of 
physical pain, can directly do little but save the muscular 
organs from exhaustion ; indirectly it will stamp the pain on 
the memory by leaving the present consciousness to taste its 
utmost bitterness; so that the present endurance in that form 
may be favourable to future precaution. When the pain is 
ideal or imaginary, or the result of artificial stimulation, as 
when one frets at not having the good fortune of others 
around, the forced quiescence eventually works a cure. Also, 
in the case of pleasure craving for increase, the suppressive 
volition is of admirable efficacy; it takes away the marring 
ingredient from a real delight, which is then enjoyed in purity. 
In these two last instances, we can understand the value of 
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contenfcmeut, a forced state of mind prompted by the conflict 
of desire, and, by repetition, confirmed into a habitual frame 
of mind, favourable to happiness. 

Seeing that Dcsite may be viewed as so much pain, we may, 

O.S in the case of any other pain, assuage it by the apidication of 
pib<. When children are seized with longings that cannot be 
gratified,' they may be soothed by something agreeable. They 
may also be deterred from pursuing the vain illusion by the throat 
of pain. 

Another resource common to desire with other pains, is a 
diversion of the thoughts, by some new object; a mode especially 
applicable to the ideal pains, and vain illusions of unbridled fancy. 
Change of scene, of circumstances, of companions, if not disagree¬ 
able, can effect a diversion of morbid intellectual trains, by intel¬ 
lectual forces. 

4. A second outlet for Desire is ideal or imaginary 
action. 

If wo are prevented from acting under the stimulus of our 
feelings, we m<ay at least indulge in ideal acting. One con¬ 
fined to bed desires to be abroad with the crowd, and, unable 
to realize the fact, resorts, in imagination, to favourite haunts 
and pursuits. There is in such an exorcise a certain amount 
of ideal gratification, which, in peculiar and assignable circum¬ 
stances, may partly atone for the want of the actual. 

With the bodily pains and pleasures, imagined activity 
entirely fails. The setting out in thought on the search of 
food is nothing to the hungry man ; the idea of breaking out 
of prison must often occur to the immured convict, but 
without alleviating the misery of confinement. 

It is different with the liigher senses and'emotions, whose 
ideal persistence is so great as to apprgximate to the grateful • 
tone of the reality. We may have'U desire to visit or rervisit 
Switzerland; being prohibited from the reality, we may 
indulge in an ideal tour, which is not altogether devoid of 
satisfaction. If we are helped, in the effort of conception, by 
some vivid describor of the scenes and the life of the country, 
the imagined journey will give us considerable pleasure. The 
gratification afforded by the literature of imagination testifies 
to the possibility of such a mode of delight. There would 
still survive a certain amount of desire, from the known 
inferiority of the imagined to the real; but a discipline of 
suppression might overcome that remaining conflict, and 
leave us in the possession of whatever enjoyment could spring 
from ideal scenes and activity. 
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In this way, pleasing sights and sounds, forbidden to tho 
senses, may still have a ch^m in imagination; and the ideal 
pursuit of them would enhance the pleasure. Still more are 
the pleasures of affection, complacency, power, revenge, know¬ 
ledge, fit to be the subject of ide^ longings and jjursuit. 
These emotions can all be to some extent indulged in abso'<-'^'' 
se as to make us feel something of their warmtl* and'elation. 
It is not in vain, therefore, that we sustain an ideiil pursuit 
in favour of some object of love, some future of renown, some 
goal of accomplishment, some inaccessible height of moral 
excellence. The day-dreamer, whose ideal emotions are well 
supported, by the means formerly described, has moments of 
great enjoyment, although still liable to the pains of conflict, 
and to the ecjually painful exhaustion following on ideal 
excitement. 

If a pleasure in memory or in imagination were as good 
as the reality, there would be no pursuit either actual or 
ideal, and no desire. Or if the reality had some painful 
experiences enough to do away with the superiority of the 
actual, we should be free from tho urgency of motives to the 
will. Many occasions of pleasure exemplify one or otlier of 
these two positions; evenings in society, public entertain¬ 
ments, dignified pursuits, and the like. We may have a 
pleasure in thinking of places where we have ’formerly been, 
with a total absence of desire to return. 

The spur of an ideal pleasure consists, partly in the 
perennial tendency of pleasure to seek for increase, and 
partly in the pain arising from a consciousness- of the in¬ 
feriority of the ideal to the actual. This pain is at its 
maximum in regard to the pleasures of organic life and of 
the inferior senses; and at its minimum in the pleasures 
termed elevating and refined. 

5. The Provocatives of Desire are, in the first place, 
the actual wants.ox^dejicimeus system^ and secondly, 

the experience of pleasure. 

The first class correspond with the Appetites, and with 
those artificial cravings of the system generated by physical 
habits. We pass through a round of natural wants, for food, 
exercise, &c., and when each finds its gratification at hand, 
there is no room for desire. An interval or delay brings on 
the state of craving or Ibng'mg, with the alternative outlets 
now described. 

If we set aside the Appetites, the main provocative of 

24 
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Desire is the experience of pleasure. When any pleasure has 
once been tasted, the recollection is afterwards a motive to 
regain it. The infant has no craving but for the breast; 
desire comes in with new pleasures. It is from enjojdng 
.^the actual, that we come to desire the pleasures of sound, of 
bj. -wt^cie, and of all the higher emotions. Sexuality is 
founded on an appetite, but the other pleasing emotions are 
brought, by a course of experience, to the longing pitch. In¬ 
tense as is the feeling of maternity, no animal or human being 
preconceives it. The emotions of wonder, of complacency, 
of ambition, of revenge, of curiosity, of fine art, must be 
gratified in order to bo evoked as permanent longings. Ex¬ 
perience is necessary to temptation in this class of delights. 
A being solitary from birth would have no craving for society. 

Even as regards Appetite, experience gives a definite aim 
to the longings, directing them upon the objects known as the 
means of their gratification. We crave for certain things 
that have always satisfied hunger, and for a known place 
suited to repose. This easy transition, eficcted by association, 
misled Butler into supposing that our appetites are not selfish; 
they do not go direct to the removal of pain and the bestowal 
of pleasure, but centre in a number of special objects. 

A higher complication arises when we contemplate the 
appearances of enjoyment in others, and are led to crave for 
participation. We must still have a basis of personal know¬ 
ledge ; but when out of a very narrow experience of the good 
things of life, we venture to conceive the happiness of the 
children of fortune, our estimate is likely to be erroneous, and 
to be biassed by the feelings that control the imagination. 
How this bias works, is explained by the analysis of the ideal 
or imaginative faculty (Book II., chap, iv., § 15). 

6. As all our pleasures and pains have the volitional 
property, that is, incite to action, so they all give birth to 
desire; from which circumstance, some feelings carry the 
fact of Desire in their names. Such are Avarice, Ambition, 
Curiosity. 

This has very generally led to the including of Desire, as 
a pbendiaenon, in the classification of the feelings. In every 
desire, there is a pleasure or pain, but the fact itself is pro¬ 
perly an aspect of volition or the Will. 

7. As in actual volition, so in Desire, we may have the 
disturbing effect of the Fixed Idea. 
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Nothing is more common than a persistent idea giving 
origin to the conflicts, and the day dreams, and all the out¬ 
goings of Desire. The examples already i^iven of the fixed 
idea in the motives of the ■will, have their prolongation and 
expansion in ideal longings, when pursuit is impossible. Su^, 
are the day-dreams of wealth, ambition, affection,,future 
happiness. 

8. Desire is incorrectly represented as a constant and 
necessary prelude of volition. 

Like Deliberation and Resolution, the state of Desire has 
now been shown to be a transformation of the will proper, 
undergone in circumstances where the act does not imme¬ 
diately follow the motive. There remains a farther example 
of the same peculiarity, forming the subject of the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

BELIEF. 

1 . The mental state termed Belief, while involving 
the Intellect and the Feelings, is, in its essential import, 
related to Activity, or the Will. 

In believing that the sun -will rise to-morrow, that next 
winter will be cold, that alcohol stimulates, that such a" one is 
to be trusted, that Turkey is ill-governed, that free trade in¬ 
creases the wealth of nations, that human life is full of 
vicissitudes,—in what state of mind are we ? a state purely 
intellectual, or intellectual and something besides ? Li all 
these affirmations there is an intellectual conception, but so 
there is in many things that we do not believe. We may 
understand the meaning of a proposition, we may conceive it 
with the utmost vividness, and yet not believe it. We may 
have an exact intellectual comprehension of the statemeflt that 
the moon is only one hundred miles distant from the earth; 
but 'without any accompanying belief. 

It is next to be seen, if a feeling, or emotion, added to the 
intellectual conception, "will amount to the believing state. 
Suppose ns to conceive and contemplate the approaching sum- 
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mer as beautiful and genial beyond all the summers of the 
century, we should have much pleasure in this contemplation, 
but the pleasure (although, as will be seen, a predisposing cause) 
does not constituiEe the belief. There is, thus, nothing either 
in Intellect or in Feeling, to impart the essence of Belief. 
'‘*'*In,the practice of every day life, we are accustomed to test 
men’s belief by action, ‘ faith by works.’ If a politician 
declares free trade to be good, and yet will not allow it to be 
acted on (there being no extraneous barriers in the way), 
people say he does not believe his own assertion. A general 
affirming that he was stronger and better entrenched than the 
enemy, and yet acting as if he were weaker, would be held as 
believing not what he affirmed, but what he acted on. A 
(japitalist that withdraws his money from foreign governments, 
and invests it at a .smaller interest in the English funds, is 
treated as having lost faith or confidence in the stability of the 
foreign powers. Any one pretending to believe in a future 
life of rewards and punishments, and acting precisely iis if 
there were no such life, is justly set down as destitute of belief 
in the doctrine. 

2. I’he relation of Belief to x\ctivity is expressed by 
saying, th at what we bdicn- -tfw. nA\t w.pn w. 

The instances above given, point to this and to no other 
conclusion. The difference between mere conceiving or imagin¬ 
ing, with or without strong feeling, and belief, is acting, or 
being prepared to act, when the occasion arises. The belief 
that a sovereign is worth twenty shillings, is shown by the 
readiness to take the sovereign in exchange for the, shillings; 
the belief that a sovereign is light is shown by refusing to 
take it as the equivalent of twenty shillings. 

The definition will bo best mucidated by the apparent ex¬ 
ceptions. 

(1) We often have a genuine belief, and yet do not act 
upon it. One may have the conviction strongly that absti¬ 
nence from stimulants would favour health and happiness, and 
yet go on hiking stimulants. And there are many parallels 
in the conduct of human beings. The case, however, is no 
real exception. Belief is a motive, or an inducement to act, 
but it may be overpowered by a stronger motive—a present 
pleasure, or relief from a present pain. We are" inclined to 
act where wo believe, but not always with an omnipotent 
strength of impulse. Belief is an active state, wi th different 
d egrees of force ; it is said to be strong or to be weak. It is 
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strong when it carries ns against a powerful counter impulse, 
weak when overpowered by an impulse not strong. Yet if it 
ever induces us to act at aJl, if it vanquishes the smallest re¬ 
sistance, it is belief. The believer in a futnfe life may do very 
little in consequence of that belief; he may never act in the 
face of a strong opposition; but if he does anything at all th yi'" 
ha would not otherwise do, if he incurs the smallest {^resent 
sacrifice, he is admitted to have a real, though feeble, belief. 

(2) The second apparent exception is furnished by the 
cases whore w e believe things tha t we never can have any 
o ccasion to act upo n. Home philosophers of the present day 
believe that the sun is radiating away Ids heat, and will in 
some inconceivably long period cool down far below zero of 
Fahrenheit. Any fact more completely out of the active 
sphere of those philosophoi-s could not be suggested to the 
human mind. It is the same with the alleged past history of 
the universe, sidereal and geological. An astronomer has 
many decided convictions in connexion with the remote 
nebulae of the firmament. Even the long past events of 
human history, the exploits of Epaminondas, and the invasion 
of Britain by the Romans, are beyond our sphere of action, 
and are yet believed by us. And as regards the still existing 
arrangements of things, many men that will never cross the 
Sahara desert, believe what is told of its surface, of its burning 
days and chilling nights. 

It is not hard to trace a reference to action in every one 
of these beliefs. Take the last-named first. When we believe 
the testimony of travellers as to the Sahara, we view that tes¬ 
timony as the same in kind with what we are accustomed to 
act upon. A traveller in Africa has also passed through 
France, and has perhaps tol^ us many things respecting that 
country, and we have acted on his information. He has also 
told us of Sahara, and we have fallen into the same mental 
attitude in this case, although we may not have the same occa¬ 
sion to act it out. We express the attitude by saying, that if 
we went to Africa, we would do certain things in consequence 
of the information. 

As regards the past, we believe history in two ways. The 
first use is analogous to what has been stated, namely, when we 
put the testimony to historical events on the same footing as the 
testimony that we now act upon. Another way, is when we, 
form theories or doctrines of human affairs, reposiog in part* 

Jthose past eTent8,._8md carry these doctrines into operatioiv 
in our present practice. 
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The belief in sidereal phenomena immeasnrably remote in 
space and in time, is a recognition of the scientijic meihod em¬ 
ployed upon these phenomena. The navigator sails the seas 
upon the faith of 'observations of the same nature as those 
applied to the distant stars and nebnlse. If an astronomer 
'pi.;Qpunded doctrines as to the nebute, founded upon obser- 
vationrf of a’kind that would not be trusted in navigation or 
in the prediction of eclipses, we should be in a perceptibly 
different state of mind respecting such doctrines, and that 
state of mind is not improperly styled disbelief. 

(3) In maTiy notorious instances our b elief is d eterrpinpd 
b y the strenfi^tli of our feelin gs, which may be mleged as a 
proof that it IS grounded on the emotional part of our nature. 
The fact is admitted, but not the inference. It will be after¬ 
wards seen in what ways the feelings operate upon the belief, 
without themselves constituting the state of believing. 

(4) Very frequently, belief is engendered by a purely in- 
tellectual process. Thus, when a proposition in geometry is 
fifst propounded to us, we may understand its purport with¬ 
out believing it; but, by going through a chain of reasoning 
or demonstration, an operation wholly of the intellect, we pass 
into a state of entire conviction. So with the thousands of 
eases where we are led into belief by mere argument, proof, or 
intellectual enlightenment; in all which, there is the appear¬ 
ance of an intellectual origin of belief. 

The same conclusion is suggested by another set of facts, 
namely, our believing from the testimony of our senses, or 
personal experience; for perception by the senses is admitted 
to be a function of the intellect. It is by such an operation 
that wc believe in gravity, in the connexion of sunrise with 
light and heat, and so on. 

So, when we receive and adjudicate on the testimony of 
others, we are performing a function strictly intellectual. 

Led seemingly by such facts as these, metaphysicians 
have been almost, if not altogether, imanimous in enrolling 
Belief among the intellectual powers. Nevertheless, it may 
be affirmed, that intellect alone will not constitute Belief, any 
more than it will constitute Volition. The reasonings of the 
Geometsr do not create the state of belief, they merely bring 
affirmations under an already.formed belief, the belief in the 
axioms of the science. Unless that belief can be shown to be 
an intellectual product, the faith in demonstrative truth is not 
based in intellect. The precise function of our intelligence in 
believing will be shown in what follows. 
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3. Belief is a growth or development of the Will, under 
the pursuit of irUermediate ends. 

When a voluntary action at once brings a pleasure or dis¬ 
misses a pain, as in masticating food in the mouth, we expe¬ 
rience the primitive course of the will; there is an absehw 
alike of deliberation, of resolution, of desire, and o^ bJietV 
By a fiction, one might maintain that wo are believing that 
the mouthful of food is pleasant, just as one might say that wo 
choo.se, desire, and resolve to ma.sticate and swallow the bolus; 
but in point of fact, such designations would never have come 
into existence had all volition been of this primordial type. 
It is the occurrence of a middle or intermediate state between 
the motive and the felt gratification that makes these various 
phases to appear. 

Belief is shown when we are performing intermediate or 
associated actions. When we put forth the hand to seize an 
orange, peel it, and bring it to the mouth, wo perform a num¬ 
ber of actions, in themselves barren and unprofitable, and 
stimulated by a pleasure to follow, which pleasure at present 
exists as the ideal motive. In this situation, there is a fact 
or phenomenon, not expressed by any of the other names for 
what fills the void of a suspended volition; there may be pre¬ 
sent deliberation, resolution, arid desire; yet something still 
remains. For example, in taking these steps to enjoy the 
sweetness of the orange juices, we may have passed through 
the phase of Desire ; previous experience of the pleasure has 
given us an idea of it, accompanied by longing for perfect 
fruition. We may also have passed through a Deliberation 
and a Resolution. But what is not yet expressed, is onr assum¬ 
ing that the actions now entered on will bring the state 
desired, and our maintaining a degree of voluntary exertion as 
energetic as if the pleasure were actually tasted. When we 
act for an intermediate end, as strongly as we should for the 
actual end, we are in a very peculiar situation, not implied in 
desire, however strong, nor in deliberation, nor in resolution, 
and deserving to be signalized by a name. The principal 
designation is Belief; the synonymes are faith, trust, cre^t, 
credence, confidence, assurance, security, reliance, certainty, 
dependence, anticipation, expectation. * 

The state is known to vary in degree. Having formed a 
desire, and having, if need be, deliberated and resolved, we 
may pursue the intermediate ends, either with all the energy 
that the ultimate consciousness would prompt, or, what is very 
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common, with less than that energy; perhaps with three- 
fourths, with ono-half, or with one-fourth the amount. This 
difference need have no connexion with the intensity of desire, 
or with the proce<jses of deliberation or of resolution ; it re¬ 
lates to a fact that has a separate standing in the mind ; and 

circumstances affecting it call for a special investigation. 

Belief always contains an intellectual element ; 
there being, in its least developed form, an Association of 
Means and End. 

The very fact of working for an intermediate end, with the 
view to some remote or fin^ end, implies an intellectual con¬ 
ception of both, and the association of the one with the other. 
Tlie lamb running to its ewe mother for milk and warmth, 
has an intellectual train fixed in its mind—an idea of warmth 
and repletion associated with the idea or characteristic picture 
of its mother. All the actions of human beings for remote 
ends are based on the mental trains connecting the inter¬ 
mediate with the final. 

We may properly describe these trains as a knowledge of 
natural facts, or of the order of the world, which all creatures 
that can do one thing for the sake of another, must possess to 
some degree. Every animal with a home, and able to leave 
it and to return, knows a little geography. The more exten¬ 
sive this knowledge, the greater the power of gaining ends. 
The stag knowing ten difierent pools to drink from, is so much 
better provided than when it knew but one. 

Experience of nature, therefore, laid up in the memory, 
must enter into every situation where we exert belief. Nay, 
more. . Such experience is, properly speaking, the jiist ground 
of believing, the condition in whose absence there ought to 
be no belief; and the greater the experience, the greater 
should he the believing energy. l?iit if we find, in point of fact, 
that belief does not accord with experience, we must admit 
that there is some other spring of confidence than the natural 
conjunctions or successions, repeated before the view, and 
fixed in the mind by the force of contiguous association. 

5. The mental foundations of Belief are to be sought 
(1) in our Activity, (2) in the Intellectual Associations of 
our Experience, and (3) in the FeeKngs. 

It is here affirmed, not only that Belief in its essence is 
an active state, but that its foremost generating cause is the 
Activity of the system, to which are added influences Intel¬ 
lectual and Emotional. 
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(1) The R nimtaneitv of the moving organs is a source of 
action, the system being frOsh, and there being no hindrance. 
Secondly, the additional Plea sure o f Exe rcise is a farther 
prompting to activity. ThirdlyT ffie'T S'^ibrv of this plea¬ 
sure is a motive to begin acting with a view to the 
fruition of it; the operation of the will being enlarged^^’u' 
&n intellectual bond. These three facts sum tip tfee active 
tendency of volition; the two first are impulses of pure 
activity; the third is supported by the retentive function of 
the intellect. 

Under these forces, one or more, we commence action, 
and, so long as there is no check, we continuo till overtaken 
by exhaustion. We have no hesitation, doubt, or uncer¬ 
tainty ; while yet ignorant of what belief means, we act 
precisely like a person in the highest state of confidence, 
llelief can do no more than produce unhesitating action, and 
we are already placed at this point. 

Suppose now that we experience a check, as when our 
activity brings us pain. This is an arrest upon our present 
movements; and the memory of it has also a certain deterring 
eflect. We do not again proceed in that track with the full 
force of our spontaneous and volitional urgencies; there is 
an element of repugnance that weakens, if it does not destroy, 
the active tendency. The young animal at first roams every¬ 
where; in some one track it falls into a snare, and with 
difficulty escapes; it avoids that route in future; but as 
regards all others, it goes on as before. The primitive ten¬ 
dency to move freely in every direction is here broken in 
upon by a hostile experience; with respect to which there is 
in futiu’e an anticipation of danger, a state of belief in coming 
evil. Repeated experiences would confirm this deviation 
from the rule of immnniffjr; but before any experience, the 
rule was proceeded on. 

We can now undei'stand what there is instinctive iu the 
act of believing, and can account for the natural or primitive 
credulity of the mind. The mere disposition to act, growing 
out of our active oudowments, carries belief with it; ex¬ 
perience enlightening the intellect, does not crealc this active 
disposition, Wt merely causes it to be increase^ by the 
memory of attained fruition, A stronger natural spontaneity 
would make a stronger belief, experience remaining the same. 
Whatever course is entered on is believed in, until a check 
arise; a repeated check neutralizes the spontaneous and 
voluntary agency, destroying alike action and belief. 
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Tie Pienomem of credulity md mistaken boliefs ere in 

aocordaaoe with the OOdire oriffW o/ ne 

believe that whatever has been in the past will always be in 
the future, exactly t as we hav^e found it in an unbroken 
experience, however small; that is, we are disposed to act in 
^^fc^irection where wo have never been checked. It does 
not needt. a Ibng-continued iteration, amounting to indis¬ 
soluble association, to generate a belief: a single instance' 
under a motive to act is enough. The infant soon shows a 
belief in the mother’s breasts; and if it could speculate on 
the future, it would believe in being fed in that manner to 
all eternity. The belief begins to be broken through when it 
gets spoon meat; and the anticipation is now partitioned, 
but still energetic in holding that the future will resemble the 
past in the precise manner ^ready experienced. 

There is thus generated, from the department of our 
Activity, a tendency, so wide as to be an important law of the 
mind, to proceed upon any unbroken experience with the 
whole energy of our active nature, and, accordingly, to believe, 
with a vigour corresponding to our natural activity, that 
what is uucontradicted is univer sal and eterna l. Experience 
adds the force of habit to the inborn energy, and hence the 
tenacity of all early beliefs. Human nature everywhere 
believes that its own experience is the measure of all men’s 
experience everywhere and in every time. Each one of us 
^lieves at first that cveiy other i)erson is made, and feels, 
Alke ourselves; and it takes a long education to abate 
the sweeping generalization, which in no one is ever en¬ 
tirely overcome. If belief were generated by the growth of 
an intellectual bond of experienced conjunctions, we should 
not form any judgment as to other men’s feelings, until old 
enough to perform a difficult scientidc operation of analogical 
reasoning; we should say absolutely nothing about l^e distant, 
the past, and the future, where our experience is null: we 
might believe that the water from a known well slakes our 
thirst, but we should not believe that the same water would 
slake the thirst of other persons who had not tried it, nor 
that any other water would slake our own thirst. It is the 
active engrgy of the mind that makes the ‘anticipation of 
nature’ so severely commented on by Bacon, as the parent 
of all error. This anticipation, corrected and reduced to the 
standard of experience, is the belief in the uniformity of 
nature. 

We labour under a natural inability or disqualification to 
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conceive anything different from onr most limited experience; 
but there is no necessity that we should still persist in 
assuming that what is absolutely unknown is exactly like what 
we know. Such intrinsic forwardness i»not a quality of the 
intellect, it is the incontinence of our active nature. As we 
act first and feel afterwards; so we believe first and 
^ afterwards; not to be contradicted is to us sufficient proof. 
The impetus to generalize is bom of our activity, and we are 
fortunate if we ever leam to apply to it the corrections of 
subsequent experience. An ordinary person, by no means 
unintelligent or uncultivated, happening to know one French¬ 
man, would unhesitatingly attribute to the whole French 
nation the mental peculiarities of that one individual. As 
regards many of our convictions, the strength is in the 
inverse ratio of the believer’s experience. 

6. (2) The second source of Belief is lutolloctual Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The frequent experience of a succession leaves a firm 
association of the several steps, and the one suggests readily 
all the rest. This enters into belief, and augments in some 
degree tho active tendency to proceed in a certain course, 
’ihe successive acts of plucking an apple, putting it in the 
naouth, and chewing it, are followed by an hgi’eeable sensa¬ 
tion ; and the whole train is by repetition firmly fixed in the 
mind. The maiu source of the energy shown in these inter¬ 
mediate acts is still the activity—partly spontaneous, partly 
volitional under the ideal motive of the sweetness. Yet the 
facility of passing intellectually from one step to another, 
through the strength of the association, counts as an addition 
to the strength of the impetus that carries us along through 
the series of acts. On a principle already expounded, the 
idea of an act has a certain efficacy in realizing it; and a 
secure association, bringing on the ideas, would help to bring 
on. the actions. It may he safely maintained, however, that no 
mere association of ideas would set the activity in motion, or 
constitute the active disposition, called belief. A very strong 
association between ‘ apple ’ and ‘^sweetness,’ generated by 
hearing the words often joined together (as from ■^le ‘ dulce 
pomnm ’ of the Latin Grammar), would make the one word 
the other, and the corresponding ideas likewise sug¬ 
gest each other; but the taking action upon them, still 
requires an active bent of the organs, growing out of the 
causes of onr activity—spontaneity and a motive; and, until 
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these are brought into play, there is no action and no active 
disposition, or belief. 

When we have been disciplined to consult observation and 
experience before making affirmations respecting things dis¬ 
tant in place or time, instead of generalizing haphazard, we 
liftjmrt very extensive intellectual operations into the settle¬ 
ment of tur beliefs 4 but these intellectual processes do not 
constitute the attitude of believing. They are set agoing by ' 
motives to the will—by the failures and checks encountered 
in proceeding on too narrow grounds ^ and when we have 
attained the improved knowledge, we follow it out into prac¬ 
tice by virtue of voluntary determinations, whose course has 
been cleared by the higher flight of intelligence ; yet there is 
nothing in mere intellect that would make us act, or contem¬ 
plate action, and therefore nothing that makes us believe. 

It is illustrative and interesting to note who are the 
decided characters in life—the men prompt and unhesitating 
in action on all occasions. They are men distinguished, not 
for intelligence, but for the active endowment; a profuse spon¬ 
taneity lending itself to motives few and strong. Intelligence 
in excess paralyzes action, reducing it in quantity, although no 
doubt improving it in quality —^in successful adaptation to ends. 

7. (3) The third source or foundation of Belief is tlio 
Feelin gs. 

We have already taken account of the influence of the 
Peelings in generating belief, and we need only to re-state in 
summary the manner of the operation. 

We may first recall the two tests of belief—(1) the energy 
of pursuit of the intermediate ends, the final end not being in 
the grasp, and (2) the elation of mind through the mere pros¬ 
pect of the final end (when that is ^mething agreeable). In 
both these aspects, belief is afiected by feeling. 

If the final end is a pleasure, and strongly realized in idea, 
the energy of pursuit is proportionably strong, and the con¬ 
viction is strong, as shown by the obstacles surmounted not 
merely in the shape of resistance, but in the shape of total 
want of evidence. An object intensely desired is followed out 
with excegsive credulity as to the chances of attainment. 

There is another mode of strengthening the believing 
attitude by pleasure. Irrespective of the contemplation of 
the end, which is necessarily pleasure (whether dii-ect, or indi¬ 
rect, as relief from pain), there may be other causes of plea¬ 
sure operating at the moment to impart elation or buoyancy 
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of tone. Sach elation strengthens the believing temper, witli 
respect to whatever is in hand. A traveller in quest of new 
regions is subject to alternations of confidence according to 
the states of mind that he passes through, from whatever 
cause. He is more sanguine when he is refreshed and vigorous, 
when the day is balmy, or the scenery cheerful^ there be’sg" ho 
real accession of evidence through any of these circtimstanoes. 

That a higher mood of enjoyment should be a higher mood 
of belief is evident on both aspects of belief. In the first place, 
whatever action is present is more vigorously pursued, with 
which vigour of pursuit the state of confidence is implicated. 
And, in the second place, as regards the cheering ideal fore¬ 
taste of the final end, anything that improves the elation of 
tone has the very same efibct as the improved prospect of 
the end would have, such improved prospect meaning a stronger 
belief. What we want from a strong assurance is mental 
comfort, and if the comfort arises concurrently with the belief, 
we have the thing wished, and the belief is for the moment 
made up by an adventitious or accidental mixture. 

In some forms of Belief, as in lloligion, the cheering cir¬ 
cumstance is the prominent fact. Such belief is valued as a 
tonic to the mind, like any form of pleasure; the belief and 
the elation jtre con vert iblq facts. Hence, when the hoHaf is 
feoblej" any accession oT a joyful mood * wiU be seen to 
strengthen the belief, while the opposite state will be supposed 
to weaken it; the fact being that the two influences conspire 
together, and we may, if we please, put both to the account of 
one, especially if the soui’ce of the otlicr is hidden or unseen. 

The cultivation of these last named beliefs is purely 
emotional, and consists in strengthening the associations of 
feeling in the mind; the case is in all respects identical with 
the growth of an affecHon. With any strong afiection, there 
is implicated a coi-responding strength of belief. 

Mere strength of excitement, of the neutral kind, will con¬ 
trol belief as it controls the will, by the force of the persisting 
idea. Whatever end very much inflames the mind, will be 
impressed according to the strength of the .excitement, and 
irrespective of the pleasure or the pain of it, and, in deter¬ 
mining to action, wilj constitute belief in whateveir appears as 
the intermediate instrument. A very slight and casual alsso- 
ciation will be taken up and assumed as a cause. The mother 
having lost a child will conceive a repugnance to ar certain 
thing associated in her mind with the child’s death; she will 
keep aloof from that thing with the whole force of Lor will to 
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save ber other children; which is tantamount to believing in 
a connexion of cause and eflfeot between the two facts. The 
inflnence of the feelings thus serves to confirm an intellectual 
link, perhaps only dnco experienced, into a strong associa¬ 
tion, such as a great many counter experiences may not be 
abWao dissolve. 

Lastly} the power of the feelings to command the presence ■ 
of one class of thoughts, and banish all of a hostile kind from 
the view, necessarily operates in belief as in action. A fright 
fastens the thoughts upon the circumstances of alarm, and 
renders one unable to hold in the view such as could neutralize 
the terror. There are considerations within reach that would 
prevent us believing in the worst, but they cannot make their 
appearance; the well-timed reminder of them by the agency 
of a friend, is then an invaluable substitute for the paralyzed 
operation of our own intelligence. 

8. The Belief in the order of the World, or the course 
, of Nature, varies in character, in dilierent persons, accord¬ 
ing to the relative predominance of the three causes 
enumerated. 

All belief implicates the order of the world; or the con¬ 
nexion between one thing and another thing, such that the 
one can be employed as a means to secure the other as an end. 
We believe that a rushing stream is a prime mover; that 
vegetation needs rain and sunshine; that animals are pro¬ 
duced from their own kind; that the body is strengthened 
by exercise. 

The chief source of belief is unobstructed activity. A 
sujgle experiment is enough to constitute belief; what we 
have done successfully once, we are ready to do again, with¬ 
out the smallest hesitation. Repetition may strengthen the 
tendency, but five repetitions do not give five times the con¬ 
viction of one ; it would be nearer the mark to say, that, apart 
from our educated tests of truth, fifty repetitions might per¬ 
haps double the strength of conviction of the first. We are 
all faith at the outset; we become sceptics by experience, that 
is, by encountering checks and exceptions. We begin with 
unbounded predulity, and are gradually pducated into a more 
limited reliance. 

f Our belief in the physical laws is our primitive spontaneity 
contracted to the bounds of e^erience. Of this kind, is our 
faith in gravity, heat, light, and so on. Our trials are greatly 
simplified by the guidance of those that have gone before ns. 
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As regards the more ordinary phenomena, -we soon fall into 
the right channels of acting; an animal learns in a short time 
from what height it can jump with safety. 

The long .catalogue of perverted, eltfcravagant, erratic 
beliefs, can in most instances be accounted for by some 
unusual degree of feeling, whether pleasure, nain, or laere 
^excitement. We are hard to convince that anythinjf we like 
C£m do us any mischief; this is strength of pleasurable feeling, 
operating through desire, and barring out from the thoughts 
the hostile experience. We believe in the wisdom and other 
merits of the persons that we love or admire ; another of the 
many instances of the power of feeling. We have at first un¬ 
limited faith in testimony; whatever is told us is presumed, 
as a matter of course, to be true, just as what we find on a 
first trial, is expected to hold always. Experience has to limit 
this sweeping confidence; and if likings and dislikings are 
kept under, and remembered facts are alone trusted to, 
we acquire what is called a rational belief in testimony, 
namely, a belief proportioned to the absence of contradictory 
facts. 

Our belief is influenced by our fellow beings in obvious 
ways. Syqapaihy and I mitatio n make us adopt the actions 
and the feelings of those about us; and the efiect of society 
does not stop here, but goes the length of chmpulsion. By 
the.so combined influences, we are educated in all beliefs that 
transcend our own experience, and swayed even in what falls 
under our observation. 

A mere intellectual statement, often repeated, disposes us 
to credence, but does not amount to the state of belief, till we 
have occasion to take some action upon it; and the real force 
of the state arises when our action receives some confirmation. 
We are in a very loose stafe of mind as regards many floating 
doctrines, such as the recondite assertions of science, and the 
higher mysteries of the supernatural. Should we make a 
single experiment for ourselves, and find it accord with what 
has been affirmed, we are at once elevated into confidence, 
perhaps even beyond the actual truth; the untutored mind 
knowing nothing of the repetitions and precautions necessary 
to establish a fact. 

The superstitious beliefs of unenlightened ages,—astrology; 
alchemy, witchcraft,—and the perversions of scientific truth 
in ewly philosophy from the various strong emotions, a«e all 
explicable upon the influence of feeling in the originators, with 
the subsequent addition of authority and imitation. 
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9. Belief is opposed, not by Disbelief, but by Doubt . 
As mental attitudes, Belief and Disbelief are the same. We 
caDWt believe one thing without dwbelwving some other 
ihwg; if we believe that the sun is risen, we mast disbelieve 

that he is hclow the horizon. 

~''^Wben wc\ are unable to obtain a oonviotion, one way or 


other, wb are said to doubt, to be in a state of uncertainty, or 
suspense. If the thing concerns us little, we are indifferent 
to this absence of the means of conviction. The condition of 
doubt is manifested in its true chai-actor, as a distressing ex¬ 
perience, -when we are obliged to act and are yet uncertain as 
to the course. The connexion of means and end does not com¬ 
mand onr belief or assurance; there arc opposing suggestions 
or appearances, more or less evenly balanced ; or there is no¬ 
thing to go upon in either way. Hence we are in danger of 
being baulked in onr ends; and, in addition, have all the 
vacillation of a conflict. In matters of great import, doubt is 
the name for unspeakable misery. 

D oubt and Fea r, although distinguishable, run very closely 
togeth'erl Doubt, in its painful and distressing form, is pre¬ 
cisely the state of Fear. A cause of fear deepens the condi¬ 
tion of doubt; circumstances of doubt will intensify fear. 
The same temperament is victorious alike over doubt and fear; 
the active disposition has been seen to be a spring of courage. 

10. The opposing designations lIorE and Despond¬ 
ency signify phases of Belief. 

Hope expresses belief in its cheering or elating aspect, 
being the confidence in future good, the belief that some 
agreeable end is more or less certain in its arrival. It farther 
denotes something less than total or complete assurance, or 
rather it is considered as ranging iA compass from the smallest 
degree of confidence that can have any elating effect, up to 
the highest point when prospect is on a level with possession. 
Hence, in expressing hope, we usually append an epithet of 
degree; we have good hopes of a prosperous commercial 
year, we have feint hopes of the next harvest. 

The opposite of Hope is not Fear, but Despondency, the 
belief incoming evil, a condition of mind the mofSttepfessing 
as the belief is stronger. An army over-matched is despon¬ 
dent: that is, believes in impending defeat. The state of 
Fea»>veTy readily supervenes; but there may be despondency, 
with the absence of fear proper. The extrem e of Despondency 
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When the hope or the despondency can be based on cer¬ 
tain evidence, or on probable evidence as entertained by a 
highly disciplined judgment, they are comparatively little 
affected by extraneous agencies of elation 6t depression. But 
in matters of probable evidence, and in minds of little sta¬ 
bility, the state of hope or despondency fluctu^rtes with the 
influences that raise or depress the general tone. EvA'y thing 
already said, of Belief in general, is true of belief under the 
name of Hope. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE MORAL HABITS. 

1. The Moral Habits are the acquirements relating to 
Feelings and Volitions. 

Besides the intellectual acquirements properly so called, 
as Language, Science, &c., wo have a series of growths con¬ 
sisting in the increase or diminution of the ffjelmgs, and in 
modifications of the strength of the will, whereby some 
motives gain and others lose in practical efficacy. Wo speak 
of habits of Courage, Fortitude, Command of Temper, mean¬ 
ing that those qualities have attained, through education, a 
degree not attaciung to them naturally. 

2. The Moral Acquirements come under the general 
conditions of Eetentiveness. 

In heightening, or in detracting from, the natural strength 
of feelings and volitions, we are aided by all the circumstances 
enumerated in regard to the attainments of the intellect. 

In the first place, a certain repetition is necessary, greater 
or less according to the change that has to be affected, and to 
the absence of other favouring circumstances. .The moral 
education seldom reaches maturity till a late period of life. 

In the second place, the mind may be more or less con- 
eentirated on the acquisition. Apart from the amount of repe¬ 
tition, moral progress depends greatly on the bent of the 
leaa-ner towards the special acquisition. If we are strfftng 
con amgre to attain any important habitude, such as the Oom- 
.mauS of the Attention, the currents of the brain are exolu- 
25 
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sively set in this one direction, instead of being divided with 
other engrossments. A less efficient, although still a powerfnl, 
stimnlns, is the application of pain. 

In the third place, individuals differ in the power of 
Retentiveness or Adhesiveness, as a whole; rendering them 
apt as learnt"s generally. 

There are also local endowments leading to a special 
retentiveness in matters of knowledge; as when the good 
natural ear brings about rapid musical attainments. It might 
be over-refining to attempt to carry this supposition into the 
domain of the feelings. 

3. The conditions special to the Moral Acquirements 
are, first, an Initiative, and, secondly, a Gradual Exposure 
in cases of conflict. . 

As a large and important branch of moral acquisition 
consists in strengthening one power to overcome another, it 
is of great advantage to have an uninterrupted series of suc¬ 
cesses : which can only be secured by strongly backing at 
first the motive to be strengthened, and by never giving it 
too much to do. Defeats should be avoided, especially in the 
early stages. 

4. We may begin the detail by adverting to the 
voluntary control of Sense and Appetite. 

We have seen, in the conflict of Motives, the sensations 
and the appetites resisted by ideal considerations, that is, by 
good and evil in the distance. How, this control depends, at 
first, on the relative strength of Appetite and of the Memory 
of good and evil; eventually, however, repeated action in one 
way, either in indulging or in thwarting the appetite, brings 
into play Retentiveness, or habA, as an additional force on 
the prevailing side. 

Take, as an example, the endurance of cold, for purposes 
of healthy stimulation, as in habitual cold bathing and ex¬ 
posure to weather. There is a conflict of volition between 
present sensation, and good and evil in the distance. The 
ideal motive may be at first too weak, and may need 
strengthening; for which end, it is desired to superadd the 
force of habit. The commencement demands an Initiative. 
Some cause from without should induce the regular and 
Byttematic exposure of the body to cold water and cold air. 
At the early stages, there may be felt a revulsion at the 
process. Repetition, if steady, has a twofold effect; it lowers 
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the painful sensibility, and increases the tendency to perform 
the actions as the appointed time comes round. Now, with a 
view to the more speedy attainment of these two ends, there 
should never be any intermission, or giving way; and the 
shock encountered should not be of such an extreme kind, as 
would make an insurmountable aversion. Heyce, an ade¬ 
quate initiative should concur with a graduation* of the 
exposure; with these two conditions, the progress of the 
habit is steady and sure. The subject of the experiment can, 
after a time, be left to the ordinary motives; the moral edu¬ 
cation being complete. 

A parallel illustration applies to the whole department of 
Temperance or control of Appetite. 

Under the present head, wc may notice the Command of the 
Attention, as against the diversions and solicitations of out¬ 
ward things. The infant is at the mercy of every sight and 
every sound, and has no power of consecutive attention, unless 
under some one sensation stronger than any of the rest. 
Early education has to reclaim the wandering and volatile 
gaze. The child is set to a short lesson, in the first instance, 
under a sufiiciont pressure from without to maintain the atten¬ 
tion during that time, and in spite of casual diversions. The 
demand for concentration is increased slowly, never exceed¬ 
ing what the combined force of the initiative and the acquired 
bent can achieve. 

Belonging to various situations and occupations is the 
habit of becoming indifierent to noiso and to the distraction of 
spectacle, as in the bustle of towns and places of business. 
The ability to seclude the attention in the midst of noise may 
be acquired, if the conditions can be complied with. There 
must be to commence with some power sufficient to divert the 
mind fi’omthe noise for cerfein periods of time; during every 
such period a lesson is taken, and, by sufficient repetition, the 
power of indifierence may become complete for all circum¬ 
stances. The inuring process, while succeeding in most in¬ 
stances, entirely fails in some; the reason being that the sensi¬ 
tiveness cannot by any influence be sufficiently qvercome to 
make a beginning. If these susceptible minds, instead of 
being at once immersed in the uproar, could be subjegted to a 
steadily increasing noise, they might be hardened at last. 

5. Culture applied to the Special Emotions majtmn- 
brace (1) the Epaotioaal susceptibility on the whole, and 
(2) the Emotions singly. 
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(1) There is in each person a certain Emotional constitu¬ 
tion, or natural proneness to Emotion generally; shown in 
the amount of emotional fervour and display. This may be 
increased or dimirfished by cultivation, at the expense of the 
two other departments of the mind. By sympathy, stimula¬ 
tion, and ei^pouragement, by occupying the mind with emo¬ 
tional er.ercises, the department acquires more than its natural 
dimensions, while VoHtion and Intellect are preportionably 
shrivelled. If, besides the positive encouragement of the emo¬ 
tional side, there are positive discouragements to exerting 
W^ill and Intelligence, the work of re-adjustment will go on 
still faster. 

There are nations whose character is highly emotional in 
comparison with others ; at the head of the scale in Europe, 
we may place the Italians, after which come the French, Ger¬ 
mans, English. An English child domesticated in Rome or 
Florence, would contract something of the Italian fervour; an 
Italian child, reared in the north of Scotland, would be ren¬ 
dered more volitional or intellectual, and less emotional. 

The leading displays of Emotion generally are, the sus¬ 
ceptibility to Amusement, great Sociability, devotion to Fine 
Art, the warmer modes of Tleligious sentiment, and an emo¬ 
tional colouring impressed on scientific doctrines. 

(2) Any Single emotion may be made more or less 
copious. Much important discipline is involved in the en¬ 
couragement or repression of individual emotions. 

For example, the pleasure of Liberty, with the pain of Con¬ 
straint, needs to be surmounted in many ways, being opposed 
to Industry, to Obedience or submission, and to the checks 
and obstructions of one’s lot. Ho better example can be given 
of the power of habituation; while the manner of attaining it 
is in full accordance with the geiloral rules. The dislike to 
restraints may be completely overcome, and with it the plea¬ 
surable rebound of liberty. "When this is the case, we shall 
find that the initiative has been all-powerful to secure un¬ 
broken submission. In every well-ordered mind, there are 
numerous instances of restraints, at first painful, now utterly 
indifferent; scarcely any pleasure would be felt in breaking 
out froig them. The old soldier has contracted a punctuality 
and an obedience, so thorough as to be mechanical; ’ he 
neither feels the pang of constraint, nor would he rejoice in 
beieg set free from the obligation. 

We have, in the case of Terror, a valuable illustration of 
the imperative nature of a gradual habituation. With a view 
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to impart a eertain degree of courage to a timid constitution, 
it is above all things necessary to avoid a severe fright. A 
gentle and graduated exposure to occasions of alarm might do 
much to establish courage by habit, all <Aher circumstances 
being favourablea single giving way is a serious loss of 
ground. , 

, The developments of the Tender Feeling ihclud# an ex¬ 
tensive course of habituation. Irrespective of the associations 
that connect it with special objects, constituting the affections, 
the indulgence of tender feeling increases the power of the 
emotion as a whole. 

The Emotion of Self-tendcmess, or 3elf-ccmplaconcy, 
being a special dii’cction of the general feeling, is amenable 
to culture or restraint. The initiative in the case must be 
the individual’s own volition, it being impracticable for others 
to control, otherwise than by example or moral suasion, an 
emotion that works unseen. 

The Emotion of Approbation, Praise, Glory, may be 
repressed by control, and its repression rendered habitual. 
It is a part of every one’s experience to share in unmerited 
reproaches: and public men more especially have to contract 
a settled indifference to abuse. This is one of the cases 
where the system adjusts itself by the operation of Relativity. 
As praise and censure are felt in their highest force only 
while fresh, they are dependent on the occurrenco of new 
occasions. 

It is almost, if not altogether, a contradictory aim to 
become indifferent to blame, while fostering the pleasure of 
praise. We may acquire by habit a certain amount of in¬ 
difference to other men’s opinions, favourable or unfavourable, 
surrendering the pleasure as well as surmounting the pain. 
There is another course *somewhat less sweeping: namely, 
to acquire a settled disesteem, or contempt, of certain indi¬ 
viduals, whose censure thereby loses its force; while we retain 
a susceptibility to the opimon of others disposed to praise 
more than to blame us. 

The Emotion of Power, being in its unbridled gratification 
so mischievous, is subjected to control on moral grounds. 
To attain habits of moderation in regard to this graving, a 
man must be himself impressed with the evils of it, so as to 
put forth a commanding volition, and thereby initiate a habitual 
coercion. 

The outbursts of Irascibility have to be checked by 
voluntary control confirmed into habit. The education of 
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the young comprises this department. The value of the 
initiatiTe is fully manifested in this case. External influence, 
according to an ideal mixture of firmness and conciliation, is 
most happily employed in restraining the childish ebullitions 
of temper, so as to mature an early habit of coolness and 
suppression,^ It is more difficult to reach the deep-seated plea¬ 
sure of jiualevolence than to check the incontinent paroxysms 
most usually identified with irascibility. A man may be 
exacting, jealous, revengeful, without showing fits of ill temper. 

The department of Plot-interest may be pandered to by 
incontinent amusement, or restrained by self-command and 
by early discipline. A great indulgence in the amusements 
described under this head is a test of the Emotional nature 
as a whole. 

The Emotions of Intellect are cherished or suppressed by 
the same causes as the intellect itself. 

On the cultivation of Taste there is nothing new to be 
said. The transformation of a human being, born with a defi¬ 
cient sensibility, into an artistic nature, expresses perhaps the 
very utmost stretch that culture can effect, every circumstance 
being supposed favourable. There must be a great starving 
down of the predominating elements of the character, to bring 
forward this single feature from its low, to a high, estate. 

The Moral‘Peelings e.\'emplily in the most interesting 
case of all, the same general considerations. When the 
elements of the moral sentiment are known, the manner of its 
development and its confirmation into habit are sufficiently 
plain ; but the importance of the subject deserves a separate 
chapter. 

6. Certain Habits may be specified under the Activity 
or the Will 

(1) In connexion with the active organs, we contrapt 
habits of invigoration, and endurance, as the result of prac¬ 
tice. Whatever organ is steadily employed—the arm, the 
hand, the voice—attains greater strength and persistence, 
provided the habituation is gradual, and the demands never 
too great. Still, we must not forget, that such a strengthen¬ 
ing process, if carried far, will usurp so much of the nutrition 
of the system, as seriously to impair other functions either 
bodily or mental. As regards physical expenditure, the 
inteUact is our most costly function. 

To evolve a larger quantity of spontaneous action than 
belongs to the constitution by nature, is one of the possible 
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ways of re-distributing tbe powers of the system. A languid, 
inactive temperament may be spurred up to greater energy, 
by surrendering some other point of superiority; as when a man 
whose forte is intelligence enters the army, or other active 
profession. 

(2) The habit of Endurance, as connected ^itl^ Desire, 
might be advantageously dwelt upon. There are iijstances, 
^here endurance is made habitual, under an outward initia¬ 
tive, as in apprenticeship to work. In other cases, it is the 
will’s own resolution, under motives of good and evil. If a 
certain degree of steadiness can be maintoined in bearing up 
against any endurable pain, the reward will follow in abate¬ 
ment of the eflbrt. or struggle. 

7. The voluntary control of the Intellectual trains may 
pass into Habit. 

There are two special modes of voluntary control of the 
trains of thought, and, in both, practice leads to habit. 

(1) Mental concentration, as against digressions, wander¬ 
ings, reveries, may be commanded by motive; and, if initiated 
adequately and maintained persistently, may acquire the ease 
that habituation gives. 

(2) The power of dismissing a subject from the mind is 
an exercise of will in opposition to intellectual persistence, and 
is difficult according as that persistence is inflamed by feeling. 
At first a severe or impracticable effort, it is eventually com¬ 
manded by men trained to intellectual professions, and is 
essential to the despatch of multifarious business. 

It is important to repeat, that many of the acquisitions, 
detailed in this chapter, are vast changes, amounting almost 
to a reconstruction of the human character; and that, to ren¬ 
der them possible, the conditions of plastic growth must be 
present in an unusually favourable degree. Bodily health and 
nourishment, exemption from fatigues, worry and harass¬ 
ment, absence of heavy drafts upon the plastic power by other 
acquisitions, together with the special conditions more par¬ 
ticularly urged in this chapter, must conspirfe with, a consti¬ 
tutional endowment of Betentiveness, to operate these great 
moral revolutions. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

PEXID'flNCB.—DUTY.—MORAL INABILITY. 

1. Human Pursuit, as a whole, is divided, for im¬ 
portant practical reasons, into two great departments. 

The first embraces the highest and most comprehensive 
regard to Self; and is designated Prudence, Self-Love, 
the search after Happiness. It is opposed or thwarted 
mainly by the urgency of present good or evil, and by 
fixed ideas. 

JBappiness is made up of the total of our pleasures, 
diminished by the total of our pains; and the endeavour after 
it resolves itself into seeking the one and avoiding the other. 
There is a complicated mixture of good and evil always in the 
distance, and even in the absence of moral weakness, we 
should find the problem of our greatest happiness on the 
whole, one of considerable perplexity. 

The influences on the side of Prudence are these:— 

(1) The natural aptitude, so often alluded to, for remem¬ 
bering good and evil, by which the future interests are 
powerfully represented in the conflict with present or actual 
pleasure and pain. 

(2) The influences brought to bear upon the mind, 
especially in early years, in the way of authority, example, 
warning, instruction; all which, if happily administered, may 
both supply motives and build up habits, such as to counteract 
the strong solicitations of present appetite or emotion. 

(3) The acquired knowledge, referring to the good and 
evil consequences of action. A full acquaintance with the 
laws of our owp. bodies and minds, with the ongoings of 
society, and with the order of nature generally, counts on the 
side of prudence by'making us aware of the less obvious ten¬ 
dencies of conduct. 

(4) The floating opinion of those around us, the public 
inculcation of virtuous conduct, and the whole literature of 
moral.suasion, backed by the display of approved examples, 
go a great way to form the pmdenti^ char^ter of the mature 
individual. 
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Althongh the proper function of public opinion is to mould 
us to dnty, as contrasted with mere prudence, yet in no 
country, has society refrained from both teaching and even 
compelling prudential conduct, according to approved stand¬ 
ards. 

(5) The reflections of the individual mind, frequently and 
earnestly turned upon what is best in the long riyi, are a 
‘powerful adjunct to the building up of a prudential character. 
The more we allow ourselves to dwell upon past errors, the 
more we increase their deterring force in the future. More¬ 
over, a certain deliberative habit is necessary to carrying out 
wisely any end of pursuit, and most of all the pursuit of the 
end that includes and reconciles so many ends. 

2. The second department of pursuit comprises the 
regard to others, and is named Duty. It is warred against 
not only by the forces inimical to Prudence, but also occa¬ 
sionally by Prudence itself. 

That, in the pursuit of our happiness, we shall not in¬ 
fringe on the happiness of others, is Duty, in its most impera¬ 
tive form. How far we shall make positive contributions to 
the good of our fellows is less definitely settled. 

The following are the prominent influences in favour of 
Duty. 

I, —^The Sympathetic part of our nature has already been 
pointed out as the chief fountain of disinterested action. By 
virtue of sympathy, we are restrained from hurting other sen¬ 
tient beings ; and the stronger the sympathy, the greater the 
restraint. In many instances, we abandon pleasures, and 
incur pains, rather than give pain to some one that has en¬ 
gaged our sympathy. 

Sympathy is, in its foundation, a natural endowment, very 
feebly roanifested in the lower races. It differs greatly among 
individuals of the same race ; and may be much improved by 
education. Its main condition is the giving heed or attention 
to the feelings of others, instead of being wholly and at all 
times absorbed with what concerns ourselves alone; and this 
attention may be prompted by instructors and conflrmed into 
habit. 

II. —No amount of sympathy ever yet manifested by human 
beings would be enough to protect one man from another. 
The largest part of the check consists Jin the applica|j^ of 
Prudential or self-regarding motives. 

Cl) Punishment, or the deliberate infliction of pain, in the 
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name of the collective mass of beings making a society, is the 
foremost incentive to Duty, considered as abstinence from in¬ 
juring others. Not only is this the chief deterring instrn- 
ment, it is also the 'means of settling and defining what duty 
is. Society prescribes the acts that are held to be injurious, 
and does not^leave the point to the option of the individual 
citizen. , Our own sympathies might take a difierent direction, 
inducing us to abstain from what the society enjoins, and do' 
what society forbids; but we are not permitted to exercise 
our own discretion in the matter. Hence duty is the line 
chalked out by public authority, or law, and indicated by 
penalty or punishment. 

The penalties of law are thus of a two-fold importance in 
the matter of duty ; they both teach and enforce it. The fre¬ 
quent practice of abstaining from punishable acts generates 
the most important of all our active states, the aversion to 
whatever is forbidden in this form. Such aversion is Con¬ 
science in its most general typo. 

(2) The sense of our personal interest in establishing a 
systematic abstinence from injury on the part of one man to 
another, is a strong motive of the prudential kind. A very 
little reflection teaches us that unless each person consents of 
his own accord to abstain from molesting his neighbour,he is not 
safe himself; and that the best thing for all is a mutual under¬ 
standing, or compact of non-interfercuce, observed by each. 
No society can exist unless a considerable majority of its mem¬ 
bers are disposed to enter into, and to observe, such a com¬ 
pact. Punishment could not be applied to a whole com¬ 
munity ; it is practicable only when the majority are volun¬ 
tary in their own obedience, and strong enough to coerce the 
breakers of the compact. 

It may be fairly doubted whether the most enlightened 
prudence would be enough of itself to maintain social obedi¬ 
ence. At all events, self-love will do little or nothing for 
improving the condition of society; to the pure self-seeker, 
posterity weighs as nothing. Nor would self-love easily allow 
of that temporary expenditure that is repayed by the affection 
of others ; a certain amount of natural generosity is necessary 
to reap this kind of gratification. 

The average constitution of civilized man is a certain mix¬ 
ture of the prudential and the sympathetic; both elements 
M'ejjf,esent, and neither is very powerful. Individuals are to 
be found prudential in the extreme, with little sympathy, and 
sympathetic in the extreme with little prudence; but an or- 
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dinary man has a moderate share of both. The performance 
of duty is secured in part by the self-regarding motives, and 
in part by the sympathetic or generous impulses, which prompt 
a certain amount of abstinence from iifjury and of sclt- 
sacrifioe. 

3. The supporting adjuncts of prudeuifc are also 
applicable to strengthening the motives of Duty. * 

The arts of moral discipline and moral suasion, in other 
words, the means of inculcating the conduct prescribed by 
society as binding on all citizens, are numerous and well 
known. Early inculcation, and example, together with the 
ase of punishment; the force of the public sentiment concur¬ 
ring with the power of the magistrate ; the systematic re¬ 
minders of the religious and moral teacher ; the insinuating 
lessons of polite literature; and, not least, the mind’s own 
habits of reflection upon duty;—arc eflicacious in bring¬ 
ing forward both the sympathetic and the self-regarding 
motives to abstain from the conduct forbidden by the social 
authority. 

4. Moral Inability expresses the insufficiency of 
■ordinary motives, but not of all motives. 

The child that cannot resist the temptation of sweets, the 
oonfirmed drunkard, the incorrigible thief, are spoken of as 
labouring under moral inability to comply with the behests of 
prudence and of duty. The meaning is, that the motives on 
one side are not adequately encountered by motives on the 
other side. It is not implied that motives might not be fonnd 
strong enough, to change the conduct in all cases. Still less 
is it implied that the link of uniform causation in the case of 
motive and action is irregdlar and uncertain. 

There are states of mind, wherein all motives lose their 
power. An inability to remember or realize the consequences 
of actions; or a morbid delusion such as to pervert the trains 
of thought, will render a human being no longer amenable to 
the strongest motives; the inability then ceases to be moral. 
This is the state of insanity, and irresponsibility. * 

There is a middle condition between the sane and the pro¬ 
perly insane, where motives have not lost their force, but 
where the severest sanctions of society, although present to the 
mind, are unequal to the passion of the moment. SucJi^jjaa- 
sionate fits may occur, under extraordinary circumstances, to 
persons accounted sane and responsible for their actions ; if 
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they occur to any one frequently, and under slight provocation, 
they constitute a degree of moral inability verging on the 
irresponsible. 

In criminal prolsedure, a man is accounted responsible, if 
motives still continue to have power over him. There is no 
other gencml rule.. It is requisite, in order to sustain the 
plea of irresponsibility or insanity, that the accused should 
not only be, but appear to the world generally to be, beyond 
the influence of motives. 


OHAPTEE XI. 

LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 

1. The exposition of tlie Will lias proceeded on the 
between motive and action. 

Throughout the foregoing chapters, it is either openly 
affirmed or tacitly supposed,, that the same motive, in the 
same circumstances, will bo followed by the same action. 
The uniformity of sequence, admitted to prevail in the phy¬ 
sical world, is held to exist in the mental world, although the 
terms of the sequence are of a difiefent character, as involving 
stetes of the subjective consciousness. Without this assump* 
tion, the whole superstructure of the theory of volition would 
be the baseless fabric of a vision.. In so far as that theory 
has appeared to tally with the known facts and experience of 
human conduct, it vouches for the existence of law in the 
department of voluntary action. 

Apart fi’om the speculations and inductions of mental 
science, the practice of mankind, in the furtherance of their 
interests, assumes the principle of uniformity. No one ever 
suppfises, either ttet human actions arise without motive, or 
that the same motives operate differently in the same circum¬ 
stances. Hungdr always impels to the search for food; tender 
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feeling seeks objects of affection; anger leads to acts of 
revenge. If there be any interruption to these sequences, it 
is not put down to failure of the motives, but to the co¬ 
existence of others more powerful. * 

The operations of trade, of government, of human inter¬ 
course generally, would be impracticable without a reign of 
lg.w in the actions of human beings. The master^ has to 
assume that wages will secure service,; tho sovereign power 
would have no basis but for tho deterring operation of 
pnnishigient. Such a thing as csharaKiter, or the prediction of 
a man’s future conduct from the past, would be unknown. 
We could no more subsist upon uncertainty in the moral 
world, than we could live on a planet where gravitation was 
liable to fits of intermission. 

If it be true that by the side of all mental phenomena 
there runs a line of physical causation, the interruption of the 
mental sequences would imply irregularity in tho physical. 
The two worlds must stand or fall together. 

The prediction of human conduct is not less sure than the 
prediction of physicrl phenomena. The training of the mind 
is subject to no more uncertainty than the training of tho 
body. The difficulty in both eases is the same, the com¬ 
plication and obscurity of the agents at work ; and there are 
many instances where tho mental is the more predicable of 
the two. 

The universality of the law of causation has been denied both 
in ancient and in modem times; but the denial has not been 
restricted to the domain of mind. Sokrates divided know¬ 
ledge into the divine and the hu7nan. Under the aioijic, he 
ranked Astronomy and Physical Philosophy generally, a depart- 
xaent that was beyond the reach of human study, and reserved by 
the gods for their own special control, it being a profanity on the 
part of human beings to enquire by what laws, or on what prin¬ 
ciples, the department was regulated. The only course permitted 
was to approach the deities, and to ascertain their will and plea¬ 
sure, by oracles and sacrifices. The human department included 
the peculiarly Sokratic enquiries" respecting just and unjust, 
honourable and base, piety and impiety, sobriety, temperance, 
courage, the government of a state, and such Hko matters; on all 
these things, it was proper and imperative to make observations 
and enquiries, and to be guided in our conduct by the cenclusions 
of our own intelligence. 

A modem doctrine, qiialifying the law of universal causation, 
is seen in the theory of a particular providence oxpoundi'4 hy 
Thomas Chalmers and others. It is maintained that the Deity, 
while observing a strict regularity in all the phenomena that are 
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patent and understood, as the motions of the planets, the flow of 
the tides, the descent of rivers, may in the unexplained mysteries 
introduce deviations, as in the vicissitudes of the weather, the 
recovery of a sick ^man, or in turning the scale of a complicated 
deliberation of the mind. 

In such theories, it is to be observed, that the exception to 
law is not'sconfined to the mental world, but embraces, to an 
equal, i^ not to a‘greater, extent, the physical world. 

2. The perplexity of the question of Free-will is 
mainly owing to the inaptness of the terms to express the 
facts. 

The idea of ‘ freedom’ as attaching to the human will ap¬ 
pears as early as the writings of the Stoics. The virtuous man 
was said to be free, and the vicious man a slave; the intention 
of the metaphor being not to explain voluntary action, but to 
attach an 'elevating and ennobling attribute to virtue. So- 
krates had used the same figure to contrast the inquirers 
into what he considered the proper departments of human 
study (justice, piety, &c.), with those that knew nothing of 
such subjects. 

The epithets ‘ free’ and ‘ slave,’ as applied the one to the 
virtuous, the other to the vicious man, occur largely in the 
writings of Philo Judasus, through whom they probably ex¬ 
tended to Chriftian Theology. As regards appropriateness in 
everything but the a.ssociations of dignity and indignity, no 
metaphors could have been more unhappy. So far as the idea 
of subjection is concerned, the virtuous man is the greater 
slave of the two ; the more virtuous he is, the more ho sub¬ 
mits himself to authority .and restraints of every description; 
while the thoroughly vicious man emancipates himself from 
every obligation, and is only rendered a slave at last when his 
fellows will tolerate him no longes. The true type of free¬ 
dom is an unpunished villain, or a successful usurper. 

The modem doctrine of Pree:jvill, as opposed to Neces¬ 
sity, first assumed prominence and import^ce in connexion 
with the theory of OriginaL..Sin, and the Predestinarian views 
of St. Augustin, in a later age, it was deputed between 
Arminians and Calvinists. 

The capital objection to Free-will, is the unsuitability, 
irrelevanfbe, or impropriety of the metaphor ‘ freedom ’ in the 
question of the sequence of motive and act in volition. The 
prqgOT meaning of ‘ frge ’ is the absence of external compulsion; 
eveiy sentient being, under a motive to act, and not interfered 
with by any other being, is to all intents free; the fox impelled 
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by bunger, and proceeding nnmolested to a poultry yard, is a 
free agent. Free trade, free soil, free press, have all intel¬ 
ligible significations; but the question whether, without any 
reference to outward compulsion, a man in following the bent 
of his own motives, is free, or is necessitated by his motives, 
has no relevance. If necessity means that every Aime a wish 
grises in the mind, it is gratified without fail; that Jihere is 
no bar whatever to the realizing of every conceived pleasure, 
•and the extinction of every nascent pain; such necessity is 
also the acme of freedom. The unfaltering sequence of 
naotive and act, of desire and fulfilment, may be called 
necessity, but it is also perfect bliss; what wo term freedom 
is but a means to such a consummation. 

The speciality of voluntary action, as compared with the 
powers of the inanimate world, is that the antecedent and the 
consequent are conscious or mental states (coupled of course 
with bodily states). When a sentient creature is conscious 
of a pleasure or pain, real or ideal, and follows that up with 
a conscious exercisti of its muscles, we have the fact of 
volition; a fact very different from the motion of running 
water, or of a shooting star, and requiring to be described in 
phraseology embodying mental facts as well as physical. 
But neither ‘ freedom ’ nor ‘ necessity ’ is the word for ex¬ 
pressing what happens. There are always present two dis¬ 
tinct phenomena, which have to be represented for what they 
are, a phenomenon of mind conjoined with a fact of body. Tlie 
two phenomena are successive in time; the feeling fii-st, the 
movement second. Our mental life contains a great many 
of these successions—pleasures followed by actions, and pains 
followed by actions. Not unfrequently two, three, or four 
feelings occur together, conspiring or conflictinff' with one 
another; and then the acDfon is not what was wont to follow 
one feeling by itself, but is a resultant of the several feelings. 
Practically, this is a puzzle to the spectator, who cannot 
make due allowances for the plurality of impulses; but it 
makes no more difference to the phenomenon, than the differ¬ 
ence between a stone falling perpendicular under the one 
force of the earth’s gravity, and the moon impelled by a con¬ 
currence of forces calculable only by high mathematics. 

We do not convert mental sequences into pur^ material 
laws, by calling them sequences, and maintaining them (on 
evidence of fact) to be.uniform in their working. if 

we did make this blundering conversion, the remedy*wunld 
not lie in tihe use of the word ‘ free.’ We might with equal 
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appropriateness describe the stone as free to fall, the moon 
as free to deviate under solar disturbance; for the stone 
might be restrained, and the moon somehow compelled to 
keep to an ellipse^ Such phraseology would be obviously un¬ 
meaning and absurd, but not a whit more so, than in the 
applications,to the mental sequence of voluntary action.* 

3. ©n the doctrine of the uniform sequence of motive 
and action, meanings can be assigned to the several terms 
—Choice, Deliberation, Self-Determination, Moral Agency, 
Responsibility. 

These terms are supposed to involve, more or less, the 
Liberty of the Will, and to be inexplicable on any other theory. 
They may all be explained, however, without the mysticism 
of Free-will. 

Choice. When a person chooses one thing out of several 
presented, the choice is said to involve liberty or freedom. 
The simple fact is that each ono of the obiects has a certain 
attraction; while that fixed upon is presumed to have the 
greatest attraction of any. There are three dishes before one 

* As it may seem an unlikely and overstrained hypothesis to represent 
men of the highest enlightenraont as entangled in a mere verbal inac¬ 
curacy, a few parallel oases may ho presented to the student. 

The Eleatic l^eno endeavoured to demonstrate the impossibility of 
motion. He said that a body must move cither in the place where it is, 
or in the place where it is not; but in neither case is motion possible; 
for on the first supposition the body leaves its place, and the second is 
absurd. Hero is a plain fact contradicted by what has seemed to many 
an unanswerable demonstration. The real answer is that the language 
contradicts itself; motion is incompatible with the phrase in a place; the 
fact is properly expressed by change of place. Introduce this definition 
and the puzzle is at an end; retain the incompatible expression in a place, 
and there is an insoluble mystery. By », similar ingenuity in quibbling 
upon the word Infinite, the same philosopher reasoned that if Achilles and 
a Tortoise were to begin a race, Achilles would never beat the tortoise. 

In the Philebus of Plato, there is a mystical theory wrought up 
through the application of the terms ‘ true’ and ‘ false’ to pleasures and 
pains. Truth and falsehood are properties belonging only to affirmations 
or beliefs ; their employment to qualify pleasure and pain can only pro¬ 
duce the nonsensical or absurd. As well might a pleasure be called round 
or square, wet or dry. 

Many absurd questions have arisen through misapplying the attri¬ 
butes of, the Extended or Object World, to the Subject Mind. If we 
were to ask how many pure spirits could stand on the point of a needle, 
or he contained in a cubical space, we should be guilty of the fallacy of 
irreJ^Kfit predication. The schoolmen debated whether the mind was in 
every part of the body, or only in the whole; the question is insoluble, 
because unreal. It is not an intelligible proposition, but a jargon. 
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at table; the one partaken of ia what the individual likes best 
on the whole. This is the entire signification of choice. 
Liberty of choice has no meaning or appli^tion, unless with 
reference to some prohibition from without; the child who 
is not allowed to eat but of one dish, has no liberty of 
choice. In the absence of prohibition, the decisioif follows the 
strongest motive; being in fact the only test of strangth of 
ftjotive on the whole. One may choose the dish that gives 
least present gratification, but if so, there must be s<jme other 
motive of good or evil in the distance. Any supposition of 
our acting without adequate motive loads at once to a self- 
contradiction ; for we always judge of strength of Tuotive by 
the action that prevails. 

Deliberation. This word has already been explained at 
length, on the Motive theory of the Will. There is nothing 
implied under it that would countenance the employment of 
the unfortunate metaphor ‘freedom.’ When wo are subjected 
to two opposing motives, several things may happen. We 
may decide at once, which shows that one is stronger than the 
other; wo come upon tlu-ee branching roads, and follow the 
one on the right, showing a decided preponderance of motive 
in that direction. This is simple choice without deliberative 
suspense. The second possibility is suspended action. This 
shows either that the motives are equally balanced, causing 
indecision, or that the deliberative veto is in exercise, whose 
motive is the experienced evils of hasty action in cases of dis¬ 
tracting motives. After a time, the veto is withdrawn, the 
judgment being satisfied that sufficient comparison of opposing 
solicitations has been allowed; action ensues, and testifies 
which motive has in the end proved the strongest. 

There is no relevant application of the term ‘freedom’ in 
any part of this process, uflless on the supposition of being 
driven into action, by a power from without. A traveller 
with a brigand’s pistol at his ear has no liberty of deliberation, 
or of anything else. An assembly surrounded with an armed 
force has lost its freedom. A mind exempt from all such com¬ 
pulsion is under the play of various motives, and at last de¬ 
cides,; some one or more of the motives is thereby demon¬ 
strated superior to the others. , 

Self-dfetermination. There ia supposed to be implied in 
this word some peculiarity not fully expressed by the 
sequence of motive and action. A certain entity called imeM,’ 
irresolvable into motive, is believed to interfere in voluntary 
action. 


26 
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Bat, as with the other terms, self-determination has no in¬ 
telligible meaning, except as opposed to compulsion from 
without. If a ma^’s conduct follows the motives of his own 
mind, instead of being dictated by another man, he possesses 
self-determination in the proper sense of the word. It is not 
requisite that he should act otherwise than from sufScient 
motivesji in order to be self-determined. ‘ Self,’ in the 
matter of action, is only the sum of the feelings, pleasurable 
and painful, actual and ideal, that impel the conduct, together 
with the various activities impelled. 

Self-determination may be used to indicate an important 
difference in our motives, the difference between the permo- 
nent interests and the ionvporary solicitations. He that submits 
to the first class is considered to be more particularly self-deter¬ 
mined, than he that gives way to the temporary and passing 
motives. The distinction is real and important, and has been 
fully accounted for in the exposition of the Will. To neutralize, 
by internal resources, the fleeting actualities of pleasure and 
pain, is a great display of moral power, but has no bearing 
upon the supposed ‘freedom’ of the will. It is a fact of 
character, exactly expressed by the acquired strength of the 
ideal motives, which strength is shown by the fact of superi¬ 
ority to the present and the actual. Rigorous constancy is 
the glory of the character; the higher the constancy, the pre¬ 
dictability, of the agent, the higher the excellence attained. 

The collective ‘ 1’ or ‘self’ can be nothing different from 
the Peelings, Actions, and Intelligence of the individual; 
unless, indeed, the threefold classification of the mind be in¬ 
complete. But so long as human conduct can be accounted for 
by assigning certain Sensibilities to pleasure and pain, an Active 
machinery, and an Intelligence, we need not assume anything 
else to make up the ‘I’ or ‘self.’ When ‘ I’ walk in the fields, 
there is nothing but a certain motive, founded in my feelings, 
operating upon my active organ's; the sequence of these two 
portions of self gives the whole fact. The mode of expi’ession 
‘ I walk ’ does not alter the nature of the phenomenon. 

Self-determination may put on an appearance of evading 
or contradicting the sequence of the will; as when a man 
departs from his usual line of conduct in order to puzzle or 
mysti%^.‘spectators. It is, however, very obvious'that Ae 
suspension of the person’s usual conduct is still not without 
mj^ti^p; there is a sufficiency of motive in the feelings of pride 
or satisfection, in baulking the curiosity, or in overthrowing 
the calculations, of other persons. 
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The word ‘ Spontaneity’ is a synonym for self-determina¬ 
tion, bnt comes no neea-er to a justification of the absurd 
metaphor. We have seen one important meaping of the word, 
in the doctrine of the inherent activity of the animal system, 
as contrasted with the activity stimnlatcd by sense. The more 
common meaning is the same as above described, find has a 
tacit reference to the absence of compulsion, or even g{ sug¬ 
gestion or prompting, from without. The witness of a crime, 
in giving information without being summoned, acts spon¬ 
taneously-. 

Moral Agency. The word ‘moral’ is ambiguous. As 
opposed to physical or material, it means mc'ital, belonging 
to mind; in which signification, a moral agent is a voluntary 
agent, a being whose actions are impelled by its feelings. 

It is no part of moral agency, in this sense, that there 
should be any suspension of the usual course of motives; it is 
necessary only that the individual being should feel pleasure 
and pain, and act with reference to those feelings. Every 
creature possessing mind is a moral agent. 

In the second moaning, moral is opposed to immoral, or 
wrong, and is the same as ‘ right.’ This is a much narrower 
signification. When Moral Philosophy is restricted to mean 
Ethical philosophy, or Duty, ‘Moral’ means appertaining to 
I’ight and wrong, to duty, morality. 

In this sense, a moral agent is one that acts according to 
right or duty, or else one whose actions are made amenable 
to a standard of right and wrong. The brutes are not moral 
agents in this signification, although they are in the preced¬ 
ing ; no more are children, or the insane. 

The circumstances that explain moral agency, in the 
narrower and more dignified application of the word, 
appear best in connexion -fltith the word next to be com¬ 
mented on. 

Responsibility, Accountability. A moral agent is .usually 
said to be a responiible or accountable agent. The word re¬ 
sponsibility is, properly speaking, figurative; by what is called 
‘ metonymy,’ the fact intended to be expressed is denoted by 
one of the adjuncts. A whole train of circumstances is sup¬ 
posed, of which only one is named. There are assnnied (1) 
law, or Authority, (2) actual or possible Disobedience; (3) 
an Accusation brought against the person disobeying, (4) the 
Answer to this accusation, and (6) the infliction of Pcyjis^ 
ment, in case the answer is deemed insufficient to purge the 
accusation. 
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It is hard at a first glance to see what connexion a sup¬ 
posed freedom of action has to do with any part of this pro¬ 
cess. According to the motive theory of the will, all is plain 
and straightforvrard. Assume the existence of Law, and 
everything follows by a natural course. To ensure obedience 
to law there must be some pain inflicted on the disobedient, 
sufficiefit, and no more than sufficient, to deter from dis¬ 
obedience. Whoever is plained under the law, is liable to the 
penalt 3 ’- of disobeying it; but in all countrie.s, ever so little 
civilized, certain forms are gone through to ensure the guUt 
of every one accused of disobedience, to which thb words 
Responsibility, Accountability, are strictly applicable; after 
these forms are satisfied, and the guilt established, the penalty 
is inflicted. 

Endless puzzles are foisted into a very simple process, the 
moment the word ‘ freedom’ is mentioned. It is said, that it 
would not be right to punish a man unless he were a free 
agent; a truism, if by freedom, is meant only the absence of 
outward compulsion; in any other sense, a piece of absurdity- 
If it is expedient to place restrictions upon the conduct of 
sentient beings, and if the threatening of pain operates to 
arrest such conduct, the case for punishment is made out. 
We must justify the institution of Law, to begin with, and the 
tendency of pain to prevent the actions that bring it on, in 
the next place. The first postulate is Human Society; the 
second is the connexion (which must be uniform) between 
pain and action for avoiding it. Granting these two postu¬ 
lates, Punishability (carrying with it, in a well constituted 
society, Rcspon.sibility), is amply vindicated. 

Wliatevcr be the view taken of the ends of Punishment, 
it supposes the theory of the will as here contended for, 
namely, a uniform connexion betveen motive and act. Unless 
pain, present or prospective, impels human beings to avoid 
whatever brings it, and to perform whatever delivers from 
it, punishment lias no relevance, whether the end be the 
benefit of the society, or the benefit of the offender, or both 
together.* 

The question has been debated, 'Is a man responsible for his 
Belief^in other words. Is society justified in punishing men for their 
opinions ? The two criteria of punishability will indicate the solution. 
In the first place, ought there to be I^aws declaring that all citizens shall 
believe certain things P Secondly, will pains and penalties influence a 
msm’s belief, in the same way that they can influence actions P The 
answer to the first question, is another question,' Shall there be Tolera¬ 
tion of all opinions Y The answer to the second is, that penalties are 
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Another factitions difficulty originated in relation to pnn- 
iehment is the argument of the Owenites, ‘that a man’s 
actions are the result of his character, and h^ is not the author 
of his character: instead of punishing criminals, therefore, 
society should give them a better education.’ The answer to 
which is, that society should do its best to educate'all citizens 
to do right; but what if this education consists mainly in 
Punishment ? Withdraw the power of punishing, and there 
is left no conceivable instrument of moral education. It is 
true thjt a good moral discipline is not wholly made up of 
punishment j the wise and benevolent parent does something, 
by the methods of allurement and kindness, to form the vii*- 
tuons dispositions of the child. Still, we may ask, was ever 
any human being educated to the sense of right and wrong 
without the dread of pain accompanying forbidden actions ? 
It may be affirmed, with safety, that punishment, or retribn- 
bution in some form, is one-half of the motive power to virtue 
in the very best of human beings, while it is more than three- 
fourths in the mass of mankind. 

Another awkward form of expression connected with the 
subject is, that ‘ we can improve our diaracter if wc will.’ 
This seems a contradiction to the motive theory of the Will, 
which makes man, as it were, the creature of circumstances. 
There is in the laugnagc, however, merely an example of the 
snares that we may get ourselves into, through seizing a ques¬ 
tion by the wrong end. Our character is improvable, when 
there are present to onr minds motives to improve it; it is 
not improvable without such motives. No character is ever 
improved without an apposite train of motives—either the 
punishment renounced by the Owenite, or certain feelings of 
another kind, such as affections, sympathies, lofty ideals, and 
so on. To present these mStives to the mind of any one is to 
employ the engines of improvement. To say to a man, you 
can improve if you will, is to employ a nonsensicai formula; 
under cover of which, however, may lie some genuine motive 
power. For the speaker is, at the same time, intimating his 
own strong wish that his hearer should improve; he is pre¬ 
senting to the hearer’s mind the ibea of improvement: and 
probably, along with that, a number of fortifying considera¬ 
tions all of the nature of proper motives. 

able to control beliefs, ■with a slight qualification. They can put a 
to the profession of any opinion; and m matters of doubtful speCTuaHoh, 
they can so dispose the course of education and enquiry, that the mass of 
mankind shall firmly believe whatever the State dictates. 
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The word ‘ will,’ in such expressions as the above, is a fic¬ 
tion thrust into the phenomenon of volition, like the word 
‘ power’ in cans^ and effect generally. To express causation 
we need only name one thing, the antecedent, or cause, and 
another thing, the effect; a flying cannon shot is a cause, the 
tumbling down of a wall is the effect. But people sometimes 
allow tjiemselves the use of the additional word ‘ power’ to 
complete as they suppose the statement; the cannon ball fix' 
motion has the ‘ power’ to batter walls; a pure expletive, or 
pleonasm, whose tendency is to create a mystical or fictitious 
agency, in addition to the real agent, the moving ball.' 

To say we can be virtuous if we like, is about the worst 
way of expressing the simple fact, namely, that virtuous acts 
and a virtuous character are the consequence of certain appro¬ 
priate motives or antecedents. Whoever wishes to make an¬ 
other person virtuous can proceed direct to the mark by sup¬ 
plying the known antecedents, not omitting penalties; who¬ 
ever wishes to make himself virtuous, has, in the very act of 
wishing, a present motive, which will go a certain way to pro¬ 
duce the effect. 

The use of the phrase ‘ you can if you will,’ besides acting 
as a cover for real motives, is a sort of appeal to the pride or 
dignity of a human being, and in that circumstance, may not 
be without some Rhetorical efficiency; insinuated praise is an 
oratorical weapon. As Rhetoric, the language may have some 
justification ; the disaster is that the Rhetoric should be taken 
for good science and logic. The whole series of phrases con¬ 
nected with Will, Freedom, Choice, Deliberation, Self-Deter¬ 
mination, Power to act if we will, are contrived to foster in 
us a feeling of artificial importance and dignity, by assimilat¬ 
ing the too humble sequence of motive and act to the illus¬ 
trious functions of the Judge, the Sovereign, the Umpire. 

HljpTORY OP THE FREE-WILL CONTROVERSY. 

PlATO makes the distinction of voluntary and involuntary 
{Uoiatot and iKoumos); but he does not ask whether the will is 
self-determined or whether it is necessitated. ,j ;, 

Aristotle’s doctrine of the Volimtary and Involuntary, as 
contained in the Nicomachean Ethics, Book III., is fully given in 
the abstract of that work (Ethical Systems, Aristotle). The 
misleading terms—Liberty and Necessity—had not in his time 
found their way into the subject; and he discusses the motivM 
t<wth« will from a practical and inductive point of view. 

The Stoics and EpiotrEEACfS, like Aristotle, can hardly 
regarded as contributing to the history of the proper Free-will 
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controversy, and their views are best given in connexion with 
thdr ethical doctrines (Ethicai. Systems, The Stoics, and The 
Epicureans). 

From PLOTiirus we learn how the probl6m of freedom was 
understood by the Keo-Platonists. Will (RiXijiric) is not a 
facility of the soul, but its essential attribute. It is i^ot the same 
thing as liberty. Voluntary action (rA Uojaiov) is power to act 
accompanied by a consciousness of what is done. Xiibert|r is when 
Ihe power to act is not impeded by any external restraint. Thus 
killing a man unconsciously is a free act, but not volimtary- 
Liberty in man consists in being able to live a pure and perfect 
life, conformably to the nature of the soul. The nature of every 
creature tends necessarily towards its good; whatever diverts it 
from this end is involuntary; whatever leads it thither is volun¬ 
tary. Freedom is thus made to consist in independence of ex¬ 
ternal causes. Plotinus does not therefore touch the peculiar 
problem of the will, whether the will is necessarily determined by 
motives; but merely expands the popular notion that freedom is 
to follow persistently what is good, and slavery to follow what is 
bad. We speak of slaves to sin, more rarely of slaves to holiness; 
yet, from the point of view of necessity, both expressions are 
equally correct, or equally incorrect. 

The Christian Apologists of the second century insist strongly 
on what they call the freedom of the will. In opposition to the 
fatalism of the Stoics, and the apathy of the Epicureans, they laid 

f reat stress upon man’s power to judge and act for himself. 

ustin Mautyr (a.d. 160) attacks the Stoical doctrine of Fate. 
It is opposed to their own moral teaching, and overlooks the 
power of the demons. It is by free choice that men do right or 
wrong, and it is by the power of the demons that earnest men, 
like Sokrates, suffer, while Sardanapalus and Epicurus live in 
abundance and glory. The Stoics maintaiaed that nU tilings took 
place according to the necessity of Fate. Justin pointed out the 
ddemma in which this doctrine held them. If everything be 
derived from fate, wickedness is, and so God or fate is the cause 
of sin. The alternative is, that there is no real difference between 
virtue and vice, which is contrary to all sound sense and reason. 

Tertullian (160-220) in bis paper against Marcion, vindi- 
oatga the freedom pf.the.3viff. Could not God have prevented the 
entrance of sin ? And if he could, why did he not ? TertulUan 
answers that evil arose, not from God, but from man. Man was 
left free to choose good or evil, life or death. But should not 
God have withheld this fatal gift P Nay, in bestowing liberty, 
was he not responsible for the consequent fall? Tertullian 
answers very rhetorically, what could be better than to fcake man 
in the imago of Gbd P It would be strange if man, the lord of 
others, should himself be a slave. This argument illustrates the 
use that the theory of free-will has been put to by thec^ogiSns. 
It has been regarded as a door of escape from the awful dilemma 
that, in all ages, staggers piety, and strikes reason dumb: If Ctod 
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was willing that evil should be, he is not good; if he was unwill- 
jing, then he is not Almighty. This imports into the discussion 
‘an apparently insoluble contradiction, and necessarily leads to be¬ 
wilderment and mystery. Admitting that our volitions are sub¬ 
ject to the law of cassation, it is possible and easy to vindicate 
human justice; it is possible even, to a certain extent, to vindicate 
divine justice. For since we are imperfect and in need of moral 
discipUnt , we must sec that punishment is eminently calculated tQ 
effect our improvement. Why we were not made perfect at once, 
why the pursuit of happiness should be so arduous—^it belongs not 
to any theory of the will to explain. 

St. Augustin, Bishop of .Hippo (353-429), is as warm'as Ter- 
tullian on the other side. He is the author of a complete scheme 
of Predestination that continued with little variation to the close 
of the theological discussion of Free Will. His views underwent 
several changes in the course of his life, but the shape they finally 
took remains identified with the doctrine of Predestination. The 
foundation of his vieWs was his theory of grace and faith. He 
afSrmed the total inability of man to acciomplish any good works. 
Good works, the smallest as well as the greatest, come wholly from 
God. Grace attracts the corrupt will of man, and with an irresistible 
necessity awakens him to the need of redemption and to faith. 
This grace is bestowed not for merit, but of God’s free gift. The 
will is determined and controlled by the agency of God, in conse¬ 
quence of what he has foreordained. The Elect were chosen, not 
because it was foreseen that thej would believe and become holy 
(as most of the earlier fathers held), but in order that they might 
be made holy. Augustin thus clearly distinguishes his doctrine 
from that of mere foreknowledge. He holds that some were 
chosen to eternal life, and others were predestined to everlasting 
punishment. ‘ Whom he teaches, he teaches of his mercy ; whom 
he does not teach, ho does not teach because of judgment.’ This 
doctrine seems to make God unjust. He foreordains that a 
man shall sin, and for this sin comsigns him to eternal torments. 
Augustin’s solution of the difiiculty turns upon the doctrine of 
original sin. In Adam all men sinifed, and rendered themselves 
justly liable to endless punishment. Adam’s sin was the sin of 
every one of us. But Adam had free-will; it was in his own 
power to fix his destiny; ho chose evil and death, and by his 
choice we all are irrevocably committed. God is not therefore the 
cause of that sin and consequent ruin; he cannot be accused of 
injustice in leaving us in the state to which we have comtrudively, 
as lawyers would say, brought ourselves. The origin of evil is 
thus placed in the free-will of Adam, not in the decree of God. 
As this rSasoning, even if conclusive, seems more fitted to silence 
than to convince, Augustin feels the necessity of advancing a stop 
farther. In his tract on Grace and Froe-v^l, he observes, that 
God iftoves men’s hearts towards good works of his mercy; to¬ 
wards bad, according to their deserts, by a judgment in part made 
known, in part mysterious, but always just. He does not elect 
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men according to any merit they possess, but according to a hid¬ 
den judgment. Let not injustice be attributed to God, who is the 
fountain of wisdom and justice. When he j)ermits men to be 
seduced or hardened, believe that it is on account of their demerits; 
in those whom he mercifully saves, behold |;he grace of God ren¬ 
dering: good for evil. . t 

While Augustin’s doctrine of Predestination seems to have 
Jeft no place for free-will, we yet find warnings that 4i defend¬ 
ing grace, free-will must not bo given up, nor in defending free¬ 
will must graoo be given up. It seems difficult to attribute any 
meaning to free-will in such passages. How is the existence of 
irresistible grace compatible with free self-determination ! Again, 
he tells us that by the fall man lost both himself and his free 
will; that the will is truly free, when it is not the slave of vice or 
sin. Also, free-will is given to man, so that punishment for sin, 
both by divine and human law, is just. Ncandor observes 
that Augustin has confounded the concexdion of freedom, as a 
certain stage of moral development, and freedom from the de¬ 
termination of motives—a faculty X)ossessod by all rational minds. 
Mozley says, after carefully examining the language of Augustin, 
that free-will means, with him, more voluntary action, such as 
is admitted by all necessitarians; that the will (cxcexit jiorhaps 
Adam’s) has no self-determining power, but is determined to evil 
and to good respectively, by original sin and by grace. 

Aquinas. Aquinas is a follower of Augustin in the doctrines 
of original sin, irresistible grace, and predestination. ‘ Prnjscien- 
tia meritorum non est causa vcl ratio praidestinationis.’ The doc¬ 
trines of the church were to the schoolmen, what the acts of the 
legislature are to lawyers. They were subjects of deduction and 
argument, but not themselves to bo questioned. Hut there is 
endless opportunity for ingenious interpretation in reconciling tho 
doctrines with truth, or the laws with justice. It is, therefore, in¬ 
teresting to observe how Aquinas endeavoured to evado the con¬ 
sequences of a doctrine that he was not permitted to deny. 

(1) In tho first place, tho number of the ropyrobate was mudo 
as small as possible, as thoi%l\ that would lighten the difficulty. 
Perhaps, be says, the angels that did not fall with Satan, wore 
more numerous than all the damhod—men and devils together. 

(2) The difference between eternal happiness and misery per- 
haps amounts merely to degrees of good. According to Aquinas, 
there are two kinds of happiness ; one is natural, and attainable 
by mere human effort; tho other is spiritual. There is a corres¬ 
ponding distinction in virtue. There is a goodness in tho world 
sufficient to attain natural happiness, as well’ as grace, to attain 
spiritual happiness. Those kinds of goodness have their source re¬ 
spectively in Reason, and in God. The difference between those 
conditions is not one of good and evil, but of higher a:^ Iqjyer 
good. Aquinas does not ventnre, further than by bints, to apply 
this theory of happiness to predestination and reprobation, except 
in one case. In favoxir of i^ants dying in origi^ sin, he endea- 
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voors, by an ingenious feat of interpretation, to extract tbe sting 
from eternal punishment. 

(3) Infants dying in original sin, are under the divine wrath 
due to that sin. However hard this conclusion may seem, it is 
unavoidable; infants are condemned not for actual, but for con¬ 
structive, si^. But Augustin had said that the punishment of 
infants in hell was the mildest possible —omnium esse mitissimam. 
Aquinas then asks, if it was a sensible (or corporeal) punishment ?, 
No, for then it would not be the mildest possible. Did it involve 
afOiction of soul ? No, for that could arise only either from culpa 
or from pcena. If it arose from culpa, that implied the presence 
of an accusing conscience, and it would not be the mildest'. Nor 
could it arise from poena, which implied actual sin, or a will in 
opposition to the will of God. What then weis the punishment of 
infants ? It was the want of Divine Vision—the object that the 
supernatural faculties sought. ‘ In the other goods to which 
nature tends upon her own principles, those condemned for ori- 
g^inal sin wiU sustain no detriment.’ The only difficulty now was 
a saying of St. Chrysostom’s, that the loss of Divine Vision was 
the severest part of the punishment of the damned. Aquinas 
answers, that it is no pain to a well-ordered mind to want what 
its nature is not adapted to, provided the want does not arise 
from any fault of its own. The infants will rejoice in their 
lot, not repining because they arc not angels. This reasoning, 
though confined by Aquinas to the case of infants, yet applies logi¬ 
cally to the good, moral man, whose fault is substantially (unless a 
very technical view of sin bo adopted) the sin of our first parents.* 

C 4 l.yiN_.popularized the predestinarian views of St. Augustin. 
He accepts them in all their rigour, excluding every softening 
modification. He rejects the subtlety of Thomas Aquinas, that 
God predestinates man to glory, according to his merit, inas¬ 
much as he decreed to bestow upon him the grace by which he 
merits glory. He held that God foreordained some to heaven, 
and others to hell, not for any merit or demerit, but simply 
beewse it was his will so to do. The fall of Adam was not to be 
attributed to free will, but to the djvfile decree. 

The opponent of Augustin was Pelaqius, who claimed for man. 
complete freedom of self-determination and ascribed to God only 

* Mozley’s Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, p. 302. We may 
subjoin some distinctions taken in regard to Freedom and Necessity. 
Peter Lombard says that three kinds of liberty must be discriminated:— 
(1) Freedom from necessity, which is possessed by God, since he cannot 
be coerced, and which, in man, is not affected by the fall; (2) freedom 
from sin, which was lost by the fall; (3) freedom from misery. Thomas 
Aquinas marks the following kinds of necessity :—{l) Natural, Absolute, 
or Intrinsic Necessity—^that which cannot but be—is either material (s.y. 
jut^omtu eompositum ex eontrariia necesse est eorrumpi) or formal (e,g, that 
the angles m a triangle are equal to two right angles). (2) ^trinsie 
Necessity is either of means to ends (as that food is necessary to life), or of 
omnpuition, which last alone excludes will. Aquinas makes much of the 
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foreknowledge of wliat men, 'per liberae voluntatis arlitrium;' 
would elect to do. After the time of Calvin, at the beginning of 
the 17th century, this view was again strongly advocated by 
ARunatrs in HoUand; and thenceforth the opposed tenets, in the 
theolopcal phase of the question, have passed under the names of 
Calvinism and Arminianism. , 

The philosophical aspect begins to be more exclusively considered 
with the names that follow. • 

Hobbes. Hobbes’s opinion on the Free-will controversy is - 
given very clearly and concisely in a short tract on ‘ Liberty and 
Necessity,’ written in answer to another by Bishop Bramhall. Ho 
gives Brst his opinion, under several heads, and afterwards assigns 
his reasons. 

(1) When it occurs to a man to do or not to do a certain 
action, and he has no time, or no occasion, to deliberate, ‘ the doing 
it or abstaining necessarily follow the present thought ho hath of 
the good, or eoil consequence thereof to himself.’ In anger, the 
action follows the idea of revenge, in fear that of escape. Such 
actions are voluntary; for a voluntary action is one that follows 
immediately the last appetite (Hobbes’s phrase for volition). 
Rash actions are strictly voluntary, and therefore punishable, 

‘ For no action of a man can be said to be without deliberation, 
though never so sudden, because it is supposed he had time to 
delUmrate all the precedent time of his life, whether ho should do 
that land of action or not.’ 

(2) Deliberation means considering whether it would be better 
to do the action or abstain, by imagining the oonscquences of it, 
both good and evil. This alternate imagination of good and evil 
consequences is the same as alternate hope and /ear, or alternate 
appetite to do or quit the action. 

(3) In deliberation, that is, the succession of contrary appetites, 
the last is the Will, and immediately precedes the doing of the 
action. AH the appetites, prior to the last, are mere intentions 
or indinativns, 

(4) An action is voluntary, if done upon deliberation, that is, 
upon choice and election, "rhe meaning of free, as applied to a 
voluntary agent, is that he has not made an end of deliberating. 

(5) 'Liberty is the absence of all the impediments to action that 
are not contained in the nature of the agent.’ [This means freo- 

differenoe between judicium and ratio. Brutes have not freedom; the 
sheep avoids a wolf, not ex coUatiom qtutdam rationis, but by natmal 
instinct. But man has ratio, and ratio in contingent mattora is concerned 
with opposites, and is not bound to follow any one. Inasmuch as man 
has ratio, he is not tied to one course. Will is related to rfree-will as 
intellsetus is to ratio. Jntelleetus involves a mere apprehension of any¬ 
thing, as where principles are known of themselves without any collatto ,• 
but to reason is Venire ex uno in eognitiontm alterius. In like mimnerjWxU 
(mUs) is simply the desire of anything for its own sake; free-wiu 
is the d«ire of anything as a means to an end. The end is related to the 
means, as a ptiuciple is to the conclusion dependent upon it. 
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dom from compulsion; Hobbes does not allow necessity to be a 
true contrast to freedom.] 

(6) Nothing beg^s from itself. Hence, when an appetite or 
will arises, the cause is not the will itself, but something else, not 
in one’s own disposing. The will is the necessary cause of volun¬ 
tary actions, other things (than the will itself) are the cause of the 
will, therefore all voluntary actions have necessary causes, in other 
words, ar« necessitated. 

(7) A stiffir.ient OT necessary emisc is that which alone produces 
the effect. This is merely an identical propositionr to show that 
whatever is produced, is produced necessarily. The- cause being 
given, the effect necessarily follows. 

(8) The ordinary definition of a free agent, as that which, 

‘ when all things are i)r(!sent which are needful to produee the 
effect, can nevertheless not produce it,’ is contradictory and non¬ 
sensical. 

For the truth of thx) five firfft positions, Hobbes appeals to 
every one’s reflection and experience. The sixth jrosition is, that 
nothing can begin without a cause. Now, there must ho some 
special reason why a thing begins, when it does begin, rather 
than sooner or later; or else the thing must be eternal. The 
seventh point is, that events have necessary causes, if they have 
sufficient causes, that is, in f.act, if they have causes at all. From 
these principles, it follows that there is no freedom frmt necessity, i 
He adds, as an aryurncntuin ad honiinem to the bishop, that U 
necessity bo denied, the decrees and prescience of God will bo 
left without foundation. 

Descaktes, in his Fourth Meditation, gives a definition of 
Will and Freedom. ‘ The power of will consists only in this, that 
we are able, to do or not to do the same thing, or rather in this 
alone, that in pursuing or shunning what is proposed to us by the 
understanding, we so act that wc are not conscious of being deter¬ 
mined to a particular action by any external force.’ Freedom 
does not require indifference towards each of two courses, but is 
OTeater as wo are more inclined towards truth or goodness- In¬ 
difference, not moving for want of a reason, is the lowest grade of 
liberty, and manifests a lack of knowledge rather than perfection 
of wiU. 

In itself, Freedom is the same in man as in Gk)d, but it is exer¬ 
cised under different conditions. The will of God must have been 
indifferent from all eternity, as there was no antecedent idea of 
truth or good to determine it. It was from his almighty power 
that truth and good first arose. But man is differently situated: 
goodness has been established by God, and towards it the will 
cannot bill tend. We are most free when the perfect knowledge 
of an object drives us to pursue it. 

In answer to Hobbes, Descartes adduces the evidence of con- 
sci^sn^B. However difficult it may be to reconcile foreordina- 
tiem with liberty, we have an internal feeling that the voluntary 
and the free are the same. This seems to indicate an anxiety to 
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establish, the internal fact, -while otherwise -willing to give up a 
liberty of indifference. 

Theologically, he maintains a stringent theory of Pro-vidence. 
The perfection of God required that the least Qiought in us should 
have been pre-determincd from all eternity. The decrees of God 
are unchangeable, and prayer has an efficacy only because the 
prayer is decreed together with the answer. 

Lockis was led in his chapter on Power (although it formed no 
'part of his original plan), to investigate the nature of the will. 
He purposely avoided the metaphysical controversies regarding 
predestination and providence, refusing to deal with any supposed 
‘ consequences,’ and rigorou.sly confining liimself to the question— 
What is the nature of the liberty possessed by meni' The 
opinion of so acute and impartial a mind upon the bare facts of 
the case, must be taken as a near approach to the testimony of 
consciousness. Like Aristotle, he draws the distinction between 
voluntary and involuntary, but docs not separate the voluntary 
from the freely voluntary.* He recognizes a meaning in liberty 
as opposed to co erci on, but not as _.pi)pos(;d ..to necessity. He 
defines freedom as ‘ our being abl^o act or not to actVhccording 
as we shall choose or -will.’ This is the very definition contended 
for by Hobbes, and afterwards expressly adopted by the neces¬ 
sitarian Collins. 

In Book II., Chap. XXI., he discusses the idea of Power. Ho 
enters at length into the nature of Wdl, and handles first the 
doctrine of Free-will, and next the motives to the -will. As 
regards Freedom, he endeavours to extricate tho^question from the 
confused modes of expressing it. The true question is not whether 
the will is free, but whether the man is free. Liberty is the power 
to do or to forbear doiug any particular action, according to the 
preference or direction of one’s own mind.t A man is free, if his 
actions follow his mental motives—pleasures and pains ; ho is not 
free, when anything external to him forbids the actions so moved. 
Volition is an act of the mind exerting the dominion it takes itself 
to have over any part of the man, but is an operation better 
understood by any one’s *elf-reflection, than by all the words 
employed to describe it. It is not to be confounded with desire; 
we may -will to produce an effect that we do not desire. 

With reference to the motive power, Locke resolves it into the 
UTt ^iness of the state of Desire. Hunger, thirst, and sex, are 
modes of tmeasiness. When good determines the -will, it operates 
first by creating a sense of uneasiness from the want of it. We 
find that the greatest prospects of good, as the joys of heaven, 

* B. II. Chap. XXI., §11. 

+ Locke asks the further question—whether a man is as free to will, as 
he is free to do what he -wills. Of two courses, is ho free to will which¬ 
ever he pleases? This question involves an absurdity. They^hat fBake 
a question of it must suppose one -will to detormiae the acts of another, 
and another to determine that; and so on t» ir\finitum. 
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have a comparatively feeble motive power; while a bodily pain, 
violent love, passion, or revenge, can keep the will steady and 
intent. In a conflict, the will is urged by the greatest present 
uneasiness. ' 

Looking at the innumerable solicitations to the will, and the 
way that our,desires rise and faU by the working of our thoughts, 
Locke adds another condition of our Liberty of willing—namely, 
the power of suspending the prosecution of a desire, to give^ 
opportunity to examine all the consequences of the act: it is not * 
a fault, but a perfection in our nature, to act on the final result 
of a fair examination. The constant determination towards our 
own happiness is no abridgment of liberty. A man could tot be 
free, if his will were determined by anything but his own desire, 
guided by his own judgment. 

Spinoza denied f ree-wil l, because it was inconsistent with the 
nature of God, and with the laws to which human actions are sub¬ 
ject. In a certain sense, God has freedom, as acting from a neces¬ 
sity inherent in his nature. But man has not even tins freedom; 
his actions are determined by God. There is nothing really con¬ 
tingent. Contingency, free determination, disorder, chance, lie 
only in our ignorance. 

The supposed consciousness of freedom arises from a forgetfulness 
of the causes that dispose us to will and desire. Volitions are the 
varying appetites of the soul. Wheh there is a ebnflict of passions, 
men hardly, know what they wish; but, in the absence of passion, 
the least:l^]|)iulse one way or another determines them. A volition 
implies memory, but memory is not in our power, so then volition 
cannot be. In dteams wt; make decisions as if awake, with the 
same consciousness of freedom; are those fantastic decisions to be 
considered free ? Those who fancy that their soul decides freely, 
dream with their eyes open. Another explanation is that the 
undetermined will is the universal will abstracted from particular 
volitions. Although every actual volition has a cause, yet this 
abstract will is thought of as undetermined, for determinism is 
no part of the conception of volition. 

God is not the author of evil, because evil is nothing positive. 
Everything that is, is perfect. Any imperfection arises from our 
habit of forming absti-act ideas, and judging of things thereby as 
if they were all susceptible of the perfection that belongs to the 
definition, and were imperfect in so far as they fell short of it. 
But the good and the bad are not on an equality, although they 
both express in their way the will of God. The good have more 
perfection in being more closely allied to God. 

The necessity of evil does not render punishment unjust. The 
wicked, all%iough necessarily wicked, are none the less on that 
account to bo feared and destroyed. A wicked man may be excus¬ 
able, but this does not affect the treatment he must receive; a man 
bittm by a mad dog is not blameworthy, but people have a right 
to put him to death. 

Collins has explained and defended the necessitarian doctrine 
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m ‘ A PhilosopHcal Enquiry concerning Human Liberty.’ He 
accepts Locke’s definition of liberty as * a power in man to do as 
he wills or pleases.’ His thesis is that every action is determined 
by the preceding causes. (1) Experience is not ih favour of liberty. 
Many patrons of liberty have defined it in such a way as not to con- 
tradiot necessity, or have conceded so much as to leavq themselves 
no ground to stand upon. On the other liand, experience testifies 
Jhat we are necessary agents, that our volitions are deterjained by 
causes; and even the supporters of free-wiU acknowledge that we 
d6 not prefer the worse, in other words, do not follow the weaker 
motivft. (-2) Whatever has a beginning has a cause, and every 
cause a necessary cause. The doctrine of free-will is, therefore, 
a contradiction of the law of causality. (3) Liberty is an imper¬ 
fection, and necessity an advantage and perfection. It is no per¬ 
fection to be able to choose one out of two or more indifferent 
things. Angels are more perfect than men, because they are 
necessarily determined to prefer good to evil. (4) The decrees of 
God are necessary causes of events. Foreordination and liberty 
are mutually subversive. (5) If man were not a necessary agent, 
determined by pleasure and pain, there would be no foundation 
for rewards and punishment. 

Lisibnitz. 1. The Nature of Liberty and Necessity. Necessity 
is of two kinds—hypotoetigaland absolute- Hypothetical necessity j 
is that laid upon future contingents by God’s foreknowledge, j 
This does not derogate from liberty. God’s choice of the present 
from among possible worlds did not change, but only actualized, 
the free natures of his creatures. There is another distinction. 
Logical, Metaphysical, or Mathematical necessity depends upon 
the law of Identity or Contradidion; while morm necessity 
depends on the law of Suffieient lieason, and is simply the mind 
choosing the best, or following the strongest inclination. The 
principle of sufficient Beason affirms that every event has certain 
conditions, constituting the reason why it exists. God’s per¬ 
fect nature requires that he should not act without reason, nor 
prefer a weaker reason to a stronger. This necessity is compatible 
with freedom in God; so alSb in us. Motives do not impose upon 
us any absolute necessity, more than upon him. Without an in¬ 
clination to good, choice would be mere blind chance. In things 
absolutely indifferent, there can be no choice, election, or will; 
since choice must be founded on some reason or principle. A will, 
acting without any motive, is a fiction, chimeriem and self-contra¬ 
dictory. 

2. Necessity and Fatalism. To the objection that necessity is 
identical with Fatalism, Leibnitz answers by ffistinguishing tlmee 
kinds of fatalism. There is a M ahomm ed q.p fatali sm. wBich sup¬ 
poses that if the effect is pre-d e^OTnu ned, it happens without the 
cause. The fatalism of the'Stoics taught men to be quiescent, ■ 
for they were powerless to resist the course of things.* Th^ 
is a third kind of fatalism accepted by all Christians, admitting 
a oertain destiny of things regulated by the providence of God. 
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3. The. influence of motives. Leibnitz compared the wiE to a 
balance, and motives to the weights in the scales. This simEe 
was taken from Bayle to iRustrate the inactivity of the will, when 
under the pressure'of equal motives, and of its action when one pre¬ 
ponderated. Clarke objected to it on the ground that a balance 
is passive, -vfhile men are active beings. Leibnitz answered that 
the principle of sufficient reason was common to both agents and 
patients., He admits, however, that, strictly speaking, motives 
do not act on the mind as weights in a balance; they are rather 
dispositions in virtue of which the mind acts. To say that the 
mind can prefer a weak motive to a strong one, implies that it 
has other dispositions than motives, by virtue of which' it can 
accept or reject the motives; whereas motives include all disposi¬ 
tions to act. The fear of a groat pain weighs down the expecta¬ 
tion of a pleasure. In the conflict of two passions, the stronger 
is victorious, unless the other is aided by reason or by some con¬ 
curring passion. But generally a conflict of motives involves more 
than two; so that a better eompiurison tlian the balance would be, 
a force tending in many directions, and acting in the dine of lea«t 
resistance. Air compressed in a glass receiver, finds its way out 
where the glass is weakest. 

SAMUBn Clarke affirmed the existence of a power of self- 
motion or self-determination, which, in all animate agents, is 
spontaneity, in moral agents, is liberty. It is a great error to 
regard the mind as passive, like a balance. ‘A free agent, when 
there is more than one perfectly rciisonable way of acting, has 
still within itself,, by virtue of its self-motive principle, a power 
of acting; and it may have strong reasons not to forbear acting, 
when yet there may bo no possible reason for prefonihg one way 
to another.’ Leibnitz pointed out the contradiction hero, for if 
the mind has good reasons, there is no indifference. A man never 
has a sufficient reason for acting, when he has not a sufficient 
reason to act in a definite manner. No action can be general or 
abstracted from its cireumstances, but must always bo executed in 
some particular manner. 

Clarke stakes the whole controversy upon the existence of this 
self-moving faculty. If man has not this power, then every human 
action is produced by some extrinsic cause; either the motive, or 
some subtle matter, or some other being. If it bo a motive, ,then 
either abstract notions (i.e. motives) have a real subsistence (t.e, 
are substances), or else what is not a substance can put a body in 
motion. It is unnecessary to follow him in the other alternatives. 

With reference to the action of motives, Clarke says the ques¬ 
tion is not whether a good or wise being cannot do evil or act 
unwisely,*but whether the immediate physical cause of action be 
some sufficient reason acting on the agent, or the agent himself. 
This theory of self-motion has been severely criticized by Sir W. 
Hasniltsa. Cfiarke’s definition, he observes, amounts only to the 
liberf ^ of spontane ity, and nqt to liberty f^m necessity. Now, 

• the greated sfmdSheiiy is the 
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JoTiATHAJj Edt^aebs Tiiimcates the doct^e of pMosophical 
jaeces^ty in his work on the ‘ PreedomfeOf the Will ’ m the 

interest of (Mvinistic theology. His taroatise/however, consists 
almost exclusively of philosophical arguments. 

1. Edwards’s own view. The -will is that by which the mind 
chooses anything; and we are so constituted that oh the mind 
choosing or wishing a movement of the body, the movement fol- 
k>ws. The W.Ul is determined by the strongest motive,*and the 
strongest moti-^e is the greatest apparent good. [By motive, he 
means the whole of what acts on the will.] Necessity is only a 
full an^ fixed connection between things ; moral necessity is 
simply the fixed connexion between motives and volitions, 
liberty is a power to do as one pleases; it is opposed to constraint 
and restraint. The other meanings ascribed to liberty are ; (1) a 
Self-determining power, whereby the will causes its own volitions; 
(2) Indifference, or that, previous to volition, the mind is in equi¬ 
librium ; (3) Contingence, the denial of any fixed connection be¬ 
tween motives and volitions. These conceptions of liberty he 
proceeds to refute. 

2. Self-determination is inconsistent and inconceivable. If the 
will determines its own acts, it doubtless docs so in the same way 
in which it produces bodily movements—by acts of volition. 
Hence every free volition is preceded by a prior volitipp,; and if 
this prior volition bo free, it must be preceded by a prior volition, 
and so on in infinitum. Hence arises a contradiction. The first 
act of a series cannot be free, for it must have another before it; 
if the first act is not free, none of the subsequonf acts can bo free. 
It tnay be urged in reply, that there is no prior act detonnining a 
free volition, but that tho act of determining is the same with 
the act of wdlling. Tho effect of this reply is, that the free voli¬ 
tion is determined by nothing; it is entirely uncaused. Imstead, 
therefore, of saying the will is self-determined, the proper ex¬ 
pression would bo indetermined. Indeterminism thus affirms that 
OUT volitions do not arise from any causes. It therefore contra¬ 
dicts the law of causality, ^ause is sometimes defined as that 
which has a positive efficiency to produce an effect; but, in this 
sense, the absence of the sun would not be the caqso of the fall of 
dew. A cause is tho reason or ground why an event happens so 
and not otherwise; it is an antecedent firmly conjoined with its 
consequent. In this sense, everything that begins to be, must 
have a cause. This is a dictate of common sense, and the basis 
of all reasoning on things past, present, and to comoi If things 
may exist without a cause, there is no possible proof for the 
existence of God. Nay more, we could be sure of noijxing but 
what was present to our consciousness. 

Indeterminism is sometimes made to depend on the active 
imture of the soul. Material events may require causes, bjjt voli¬ 
tions do not depend on causes, dr rather (for the sake of verba!^ 
saving causality) the soul is the cause of its volitions. EdwapM 
answers, that this may explain why the soul acts at bat 
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why it acts in a particular manner. And, unless the soul produce 
diverse acts, it cannot produce diverse effects, otherwise the same 
cause, in the same*circumstances, would produce different effects 
at diffM-ent times. In order, however, to demonstrate the futility 
of the argument drawn from the activity of the soul, it is neces¬ 
sary to exaihine carefully th(! notions of Action and Fasnon. It is 
said, by Dr, Clarke, that a necessary agent is a self-contradiction. 
Action eStcludos a moving cause, because to bo an effect is to be 
passive. This is to build a demonstration on an arbitrary defini¬ 
tion of a word. Edwards sums up the contradictions involved in 
the notion of activity as follows:—‘To their notion of action, 
those things are essential—viz.. That it should be necessary, and 
not necessary; that it should bo from a cause, and no cause ; that 
it should be the fniit of choice or design, and not the fruit of 
choice or de.sign; that it should be the beginning of motion or 
exertion, and yet con.sequent on previous exertion ; that it should 
be before it is; that it should spring immediately out of indiffer¬ 
ence, and yet be the effect of preponderation; that it should be 
self-originated, and also have its original from something else.’ 
Absurd and inconsistent with itself, this metaphysical idea of action 
is entirely different from the common notion. The usual meaning 
of action is bodily movement: loss strictly, heat is said to act 
upon wax. According to usage, action never means self-deter¬ 
mination. Action may have a csiuse other than the agent, as 
easily as life may have a cause other than the living being. The 
same thing may bo both cause and effect in respect of different 
objects. Metaphysicians have changed the meaning of the words 
‘ action’ and ‘ necessity,’ but keep up the old attributes in spite of 
the new and distinct application of the teim. 

3. Liberty of Indifference. The will is alleged to be able to 
choose between two things equally atti-active to the mind. But 
there never is such a perfect equality. Suppose I wish to touch 
any one spot on a chess-board, I generally accomplish it by some 
such steps as the following:—I make first a general resolution to 
touch some one, then determine to select one by chance—to touch 
what is nearest or most in the eye at' some moment, and lastly I 
fix upon some one selected under those conditions. But at no 
stqp is there any equilibrium of motives. Among several objects, 
some one will catch the eye; ideas are not equally strong in the 
mind at one moment, or if so, they do not long continue. It 
must be kept distinctly in view, that what the will is more imme¬ 
diately concerned with, is not the objects, but the acts to be done 
concerning them. The objects may appear equal, but among 
the acts.to be done affecting them, one may be decidedly pre¬ 
ferable. 

If indifference is regarded as essential to liberty, several absurd 
c^tseq^gmoes follow. Indifference is often sinfm. It is a state 
in- whu^ a man is as ready to choose, as to avoid, sin. It is 
destroyed by the presence of any habitual bias, and such bias can 
be neither venous nor vicious. The nearer habits of virtue are 
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to infallibility, the less are they free and praiseworthy. Indiffer¬ 
ence is inconsistent with regarding any disposition or quality of 
mind as either virtuous or vicious. So in proportion to the strength 
of a motive, liberty is destroyed. Hence moral suasion is opposed 
to freedom. Finally, a choice without motive, and for no end, 
can have neither prudence nor wisdom in it. ' 

4. Oontingence is involved in liberty. But this cannot be, for 
np event happens without a cause. Hence events are nS.essarihj 
connected with their causes, by which, however, Edwards means 
only that they invariably foUow their causes. His definition of 
cause is correct; his only error was in retaining the word 
‘ neeessily’ with its irrelevant and misleading associations. 

5. The influence of motives. It is generally allowed that no 
volition tahes place without a motive; but the muid, it io alleged, 
has the power of complying with the motive or not. This is a 
plain contradiction. How can the mind determine what motives 
shall influence it, and yet the motives bo the ground or reason of 
its determination ? Again, it is urged that volition does not 
follow the strongest motive. If not, then it must follow the 
weaker, that is, pro tanto, it acts without any motive. This is to 
contradict the law of cause and efiect, and was, Edwards con¬ 
ceived, a perfect reductio ad absurdum. lie did not anticipate that 
any one would impugn the universality of cause and effect. 

6. Foreknowledge. The great point that Edwards sought to 
establish was that prescience involved as much necessity as pre¬ 
destination, and that, therefore, the extreme position of the Cal¬ 
vinists was as tenable as any that could be taken hp by a theist. 
In the first place, it is evident from Scripture that God has a cer¬ 
tain foreknowledge of the voluntary actions of men. Now, if 
volitions were contingent events, they could not be foreknown, 
because nothing can bo known without evidence, and for a con¬ 
tingent event no evidence can bo produced. A contingent event 
is not self-evident, and it cannot bo evident from its connexion 
with any other event, for connexion destroys contingence. Nor 
is it an admissible supposition that God may have ways of knowing 
that we cannot conceive of. For it is a contradiction to suppose 
an event known as certain, and, at the same time, as uncertain. 
Another evasion is, that knowledge can have no influence on the 
thing known. Granted, but prescience may prove that an event is 
certain, without being the cause of its certainty. Certainty of 
knowledge does not make an infallible connexion between things, 
but it pre-supposcs such a connexion. Again, it is said that with 
God there is no distinction of before and after; time is^th him 
an eternal now. Edwards admits that there is no succession in 
God’s knowledge, but observes that knowledge, whether before or 
after, implies the certainty of the thing known. If an event is 
known by him as certain, then it will most assuredly happem 

7. Is liberty essential to morality ? The essence of virtue is 
supposed to consist, not in the nature of the acts of the but 
in their came. But it is more consistent with common opinion to 
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regard moral evil as a deformity in the nature of certain disposi¬ 
tions and volitions. Ingratitude is hateful, not on account of the 
badness of its cairse, but on account of its inherent deformity. 
It is true that our bodily movements are not in themselves either 
virtuous or vicious, but only the volitions and dispositions that 

E reduce thbm. This relation is erroneously supposed to exist 
etween our volitions and some inner determining volitions. Bat 
mankind' do not refer praise and blame to any occult causes of 
the will; they blame a man who does as he pleases, and who 
pleases to do wrong. 'When they ascribe an action to a man, they 
mean merely that the action is voluntary, not that it is self- 
determined. Their only conception of freedom is freedom from 
compulsion or restraint. They praise a man for his amiability, 
the gift of nature, as much as if it were the result of severe 
discipline. The will of God is necessarily good, but it is never¬ 
theless praiseworthy. Although necessity is, therefore, perfectly 
compatible with praise and blame, it is nevertheless easy to under¬ 
stand how the opposite opinion should be generally entertained. 
Constraint is the proper and original meaning of necessity. Now, 
constraint is totally inconsistent with punishment and rewaud. 
Hence arises a strong association between blamelessness and ne¬ 
cessity. 'When the word necessity is taken up by philosophers as 
the equivalent for certainty of connexion, the associated idea of 
blamelessness is carried insensibly and unwarily into the new mean¬ 
ing. But Edwards did not draw the obvious inference, that the 
word ‘ necessity ’ should bo discarded from the controversy. 

8. Practical ^Consequmcca. (1^ Docs the doctrine of necessity 
render efforts towards an end nugatory? This could only be 
said, if the doctrine affirmed, either that the event might follow 
without the means, or that the event might not follow, although 
the means was iised. Does the doctrine of necessity effect any 
such rupture between means and ends ? On the contrary, the 
certainty of the connexion between means and ends is the doctrine 
itself. (2) Does necessity lead to atheism and licentiousness? 
Edwards retorts on Liberty the charge of Atheism. How can 
the existence of God bo proved without the principle that every 
change must have a cause ? And how can it be maintained that 
every change has a cause, when the entire realm of volition is 
emancipated from causation ? As to the charge of licentiousness, 
Edwards points to the exemplary conduct of the Calvinists, in con¬ 
trast to the looseness that often coexists with Arminian doctrines. 

Pbice, contending with Priestley, followed the view brought 
forward by Dr. Clarke. Ho defined liberty as a power of self- 
motion,. and took up the following positions. (1) All animals 
possess spontaneity, and therefore liberty. (2) Liberty does not 
admit of degrees; between acting and not acting tixere is no 
fpiddlg^ course. (3) This liberty is possible. There must be some¬ 
where a power of beginning motion, and we are conscious of such 
a power ii^ ourselves. (4) In our volitions, we are not acted upon. 
(6 j Liberty does not exclude the operation of motives. The power 
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of self-determination can never be excited -mthout some view or 
design. But it is an intolerable absurdity to make our motives or 
ends tbe physical causes of action. Oixr ideas nfay be the occasion 
of our acting, but are certainly not mechanical efficients. 

Priestley, in his controversy with Price, maintained the 
following positions;— 

I 1. He denied that our consciousness is in favour of free¬ 
dom. All we believe is that wo have power to do what wUl or 
please. To will without a motive, or contrary to the influence of 
all the motives presented to the mind, is what no man can be con¬ 
scious ®f. The mind cannot choose without some inclination or 
preference for the thing chosen. To deny this, is to deny that 
every change must have a cause. 

2. Philosophical necessity is consistent with accountability. 
Punishment has an improving effect both on our own future 
conduct, and on the conduct of others; this is the meaning of 
justness of punishment. To say that one is praiseworthy means 
that ho is actuated by good j)rinciples, and is therefore an object 
of love, and a lit person to bo made happy. 

3. P^iission of Evil. As regards God, there is no distinction 
between permitting and appointing evil. In the case of man, the 
difference is groat, for his power of interference and control is 
limited. In croatingany man, God must foresee and accept all 
the consequences. Whatever reasons can bo produced to show why 
God permits evil, will be available to justify his appointing it. 

4. Remorse and I’ardon. Priestley admits that it sounds harsh, 
but affirms it nevertheless to be true, that ‘ in all Ihose crimes men 
reproach themselves with, God is the agent; and that they are no 
more agents than a sword.’ Actions may be referred to the per¬ 
sons themselves as secondary causes, but they must also be traced 
to the first cause. Mankind at first necessarily refer their actions 
to themselves, a conviction that becomes deeply rooted, before 
they begin to regard themselves as instrmnents in the hands of a 
superior agent. Self-applause and self-reproach have their origin 
in the narrower view, fuid §uaso when wo refer our actions to the 
first great cause. The necessitarian believing that, strictly speak¬ 
ing, nothing goes wrong f whatever is, is right), cannot accuse 
himself of wrong doing. He has, therefore, nothing to do with 
repentance, confession, or pardon. This state of feeling, however, 
is a high and rare attainment; when the necessitarian mechani¬ 
cally refers his actions to himself, he will no doubt feel as others. 

This admission by Priestley that remorse is inconsistent with 
necessity, has been turned to great account by Ecid; hot although 
the statement is very unguarded, it contains a portian of Ibe 
truth. We may look upon a person’s conduct in two aspects-— 
in its effects, or in its causes. Hi its effects, it may be very hostile 
to human happiness, or the reverse. Prom this point jjf vi<yy, 
resentment and approbation are the spontaneous response of feel¬ 
ing; punishment and reward are clearly appropriate. On the 
ower nand, we may confine our attention to the causes of the 
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man’s conduct—his drcumstances, education, and opinions. In 
several ■wa 3 rs, this tends to discourage angry feeling, and to arouse 
sympathy and pity. In the first place, we are looking away from 
the effects of the conduct, and the considerations that justify and 
require punishment; in the next place, we may reflect that, in 
like circuiAstances, we might not have done better ourselves; 
then, the conduct may have resulted from a weak moral nature, 
in which case we are always more ready to pity than to punish»i 
and, lastly, since we are at the scientific point of view, there is 
strongly suggested the conception of resistless sequence—a notion 
strictly apphcahle to many material phenomena, but ipcorrect 
as to human actions. 

o. Priestley considered that materialism, to which he sub¬ 
scribed, involved the doctrine of necessity. 

IJeid has devoted a large part of his work on The Active 
Powers, to the discussion of the Liberty of Moral Agents. 

I. —The Jflafure of Liberti/. He defines liberty to be a powCT 
over the determinatio.ns of one’s Will. Necessity is when the will 
follows something involuntary in the state of mind, or something 
external. Moral liberty does not apply to all voluntai^^ actions; 
many such are done by instinct or habit, without refiection, and 
80 without will. It is a power not enjoyed in infancy, but only 
in riper years. It extends as far as we are accountable; in 
short, freedom is the sine qua' non of praise or blame. In order 
stni farther to clear up the conception of liberty, Eeid devotes 
two chapters to explain the notion of cause. Everything that 
changes must cither change itself, or bo changed by some other 
being. In the one case, it has active power, in the other case it is 
acted upon or passive. His definition of cause is,—that which has 
power to produce an efi'oet. IFc are efficient causes in our deli¬ 
berate and voluntary actions. We cannot will deliberately without 
believing that the thing willed is in our power [wo may, if we 
merely expect the effect to follow]. Wo have a conviction of 
power to produce motion in our own bodies. To be an efficient 
cause is to bo a free agent; a necessary agent is a contradiction in 
terms. In thus identifying freedom with power, Beid follows 
Clarke and Price, exposing himself to the refutation of Jonathan 
Edwards, not to mention the criticism of Sir W. Hamilton. 

II. — Arguments in Support of Free-will. 1. We have by our 
constitution, a natural conviction or belief, that we act freely. 
The existence of such a belief is admitted by some fatalists them¬ 
selves [Hamilton mentions Hommel, and also Lord Karnes, who, 
however, withdrew the incautious admission]. The very notion 
of activejiower must arise from our constitution. We see events, 
but we see no potency nor chain linking one to the other, and there¬ 
fore the notion of cause is not derived from external objects. Tet 
it is an unshaken conviction of the mind that every event has a 
offise tlhit had power to produce it. (1) We ore conscious of exer¬ 
cising power to produce some effect, and this implies a belief that 
we have power to produce the desired effect. [It, in truth, only 
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implies a belief that the effect will certainly happen, if we wish it. J 
(2) Can any one blame himself for yielding to necessity? Remorse 
implies a conviction that we could have done better. Reid further 
explains what he means by the actions that 'are in our power. 
We have no conception of power that is not directed by the wiU. 
But there are many things that depend on our will tjiat arc not 
in our power. Madmen, idiots, infants, people in a violent rage, 
have not the power of self-government. Likewise, tho^ violence 
*of a motive, or an inveterate habit, diminishes liberty. 

2. Liberty is involved in accountability. To be accountable, a 
man must understand the law by which he is bound, and his obli- 
gationa to obey it; and he must have power to do what he is 
accountable for. So far as man’s power over himself extends, so 
far is he accountable. Hence violent passion limits responsibility. 
It is said that to constitute an action criminal, it need only be 
voluntary. Reid says, more is necessary, namely, moral liberty. 
For (1) the actions of brutes are voluntary, but not criminm. 
(2) So arc the actions of young children. (3) Madmen have 
understanding and will, but no moral liberty, and hence are not 
criminal (4) An irresistible motive palliates or takes away guilt. 

3 . Mm’s power over liis volitions is proved by the fact that he 
can prosecute a series of means towards an end. A plan of con¬ 
duct requires imderstanding to contrive and power to execute it. 
Now, if each volition iiji the series was produced not by the man 
himself, but by some cause acting necessarily upon him, there is 
no evidence that he contrived the plan. The cause that directed 
the determinations, must have understood the plan, and intended 
the execution of it. Motives could not have done it, for they have 
not understanding to conceive a plan. 

111—Befutatim of the Argument for Necessity, 1. The influence 
of motives. (1) Reid allows that motives influence to action, but 
they do not act. Upon this. Sir W. Hamilton remarks that if 
motives influence to action, they co-operate in producing a certain 
effect upon the agent. They are thus, on Reid’s own view, 
causes, and efficient causes. It is of no consequence in the argu¬ 
ment, whether motives be s»id to determine a man to act, or to 
influence (that is to determine) him to determine himself to act. 
(2) Reid goes on to say that it is the glory of rational beings to 
act according.to the best motives. God can do everything; it is 
his praise that ho does only what is best. But according to 
Hamilton, this is just one of the insoluble contradictions in the 
question. If we attribute to the Deity the power of moral evil, 
we detract from his essential goodness; and if, on the other hand, 
we deny him this power, we detract from his omnipotence.Is 
there a motive in every action P Reid thinks not. Many trifling 
actions are done without any conscious motive. Stewart dis¬ 
agrees with Reid in this remark; and Hamilton observes:— 
‘ Can we conceive any act of which there was not a^ufficignt 
Cause, or concourse of causes, why the man performed it and 
no other? If not, caE this cause, or these concauscs, the 
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‘motive, and there is no longer a dispute.' (4) It cannot be 
proved that when there is a motive on one side only, that 
motive must determine the action. Is there no such thing as 
wilfulness, capricd, or obstinacy? But ‘Are not those all ten¬ 
dencies, and fatal tendencies, to act or not to act?’ (5) Does 
the strongest motive i)revail? If the tost of the strongest 
motive is 'that it prevails, then the proposition is identical. 
The determination is made by the man, and not by the motive. 
‘But wis the man determined by no motive to that deter¬ 
mination ? Was his specific volition to this or to that without a 
cause ? On the supposition that the sum of influences (motives, 
dispositions, tendencies) to volition A, is equal to 12, and the sum 
of influences to counter volition B, equal to 8, can we conceive that 
the determination of volition A should not be necessary ? We can 
only conceive the volition B to be determined by supposing that 
the man creates (calls from non-existence into existence) a certain 
supplement of influences. But this creation as actual, or in itself, 
is inconceivable, and even to conceive the possibility of this incon¬ 
ceivable act, wo must suppose some cause by which the man is 
determined to exert it. Wo thus, in thought, never escwe deter¬ 
mination and necessity.’ (6) It is very weak reasoning to infer from 
our pow6r of predicting men’s actions that they are necessarily 
determine by motives. Liberty is a power that men use accord¬ 
ing to their character. The wise use it wisely, the foolish, foolishly. 
(7) The doctrine of liberty does not render rewards and punish¬ 
ments of no eficct. With wise men they will have their due 
effect, but not always with the foolish and vicious. 

2. The principle of sufficient Reason. Reid makes a long 
criticism of this princijjlo, as enounced by Leibnitz; but all refer¬ 
ence to that may be omitted, since in so far as it applies to the 
present question, the principle is identical with the law of cause 
and effect. Reid’s answer is that the man is the cause of action, 
but this evasion, as wo have seen, has been refuted by Hamilton. 

3. Every determination of the mind is foreseen by God, it is 
therefore necessary. This necessity may result in three ways: (1) 
a thing cannot be foreknown withovt being certain, or certain 
without being necessary. But there is no rule of reasoning from 
which it may be inferred that because an event necessarily shall 
be, therefore its production must bo necessary. Ita being certain 
does not determine whether it shall bo freely or necessMUy pro¬ 
duced. (2) An event must be necessary because it is foreseen. 
Not so, for knowledge has no effect upon the thing known. God 
foresees his own future actions, but Ms foresight does not make 
them ijecessary. (3) No free action can be foreseen. This would 
prevent God foreseeing his own actions. Beid admits that there 
w no knowledge of future continent actions in man. The 
prescience of God must therefore difer, not only in degree but in 
kMd frmn our knowledge. Although we have no such know- 
l^^e, God may have. There is also a great analogy between the 
prescience of future contingents and the memory of past contin- 
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gents. Hamilton refutes this assertion. A past contingent is a 
contradiction, in becoming past it forthwith becomes necessary— 
it cannot but be. ‘ Now, so far is it from being true, as Reid soon 
after says, that every “ argument to prove the impossibility of 
prescience (as the knowledge of future contingents) proves, with 
equal force, the impossibility of memory ” (as the knowledge of 
past contingents), that the possibility of a memory of events as 
contingent was, I believe, never imagined by any philosopher—nor, 
in reality, is it by Reid himself. And, in fact, ono of the most 
insoluble objections to the possibility of a free agency, arises (on 
the admission that all future events are foreseen by God) from 
the analogy of prescience to memory, it being impossible for the 
human mind to reconcile the supposition that an event may or 
may not occur, and the supposition that ono of these aiteruatives 
has been foreseen as certain.’ 

Sin W. Hamilton occupies a peculiar position in regard to the 
present question. He demolishes all the chief popular arguments 
in favour of liberty, and rests the defence on his own Law of 
the Conditioned. At the same time, ho attributes an exaggerated 
importaime to Free-will, as being not only the foundation of 
morality* but' the only doctrine from which we can legitimately 
infer the existence of God. The phenomena that requjge a deity 
for their explanation are exclusively mental; the phenomena, of 
matter, taken by themselves, would ground even an argument to 
his negation. Fate or necessity might account for the material 
world; it is only because man is a free intelligence that a creator 
must bo supposed endowed with free intelligence^ 

Hamilton admits, what is shown by Edwards, that the con¬ 
ception of an undetermined wiU is inconceivable. Ho thus dis¬ 
poses of the argument that the person is the cause of his vobtions. 

‘ But is the person an original undetermined cause of the deter¬ 
mination of his will ? If ho be not, then is he not a free agent, 
and the scheme of Necessity is admitted. If ho be, in the first 
place, it is impossible to conceive the possibility of this; and, in 
the second, if the fact, thougli inconceivable, be allowed, it is im¬ 
possible to see how a caitse, Undetermined hrj any motive, can be a 
rationed, moral, and accountable cause. There is no conceivable 
medium between Fatalism and Casualism: and the contradictory 
schemes of Liberty and Necessity themselves are inconceivable. 
For, as wo cannot compass in thought an undetermined cause ,— 
on absolute commencement —the fundamental hypothesis of the ono; 
so we can as little think an infinite series of determined causes — of 
relative commencements, —the fundamental hypothesis of the other. 
The champions of the opposite doctrines are thus at once resistless 
in assault, and impotent in defence. The doctrine 5f Moral 
Liberty cannot be made conceivable, for we can only conceive the 
determined and the relative. As already stated, all that can be 
done is to show, (1) That, for the fact of Liberty, wo hSfve, iftt- 
mediately or mediately, the evidence of consciousness; and (2), 
that there are, among the phenomena of mind, many facts which 
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we muH admit aa a<>tual, but of whose possibility we are wholly 
unable to form any iiotion.’ Again, ‘ A determination by motives 
cannot, to our understanding, escape from necessitation. Nay, 
were we even to admit as true, what we cannot think as possible, 
still the doctrine of a motiveless volition would be only casualism; 
and the free acts of an inditfercnt, are, morally and rationally, as 
worthless as the preordered passion of a determined, will.’ 

Front his own point of view, Hamilton is free to expose the 
inconsistency of those who accept the law of causality, and yet 
make the wiU an exception. If causality and freedom are 
equally positive dictates of consciousness, there can be no ground 
for subordinating one of these dictates to the other. But “by re¬ 
garding causality as an impotence of thought, Hamilton thinks 
he can bring forward consciousness in favour of liberty. This fact 
of freedom is given either as an undoubted datum of consciousnoss, 
or as involved in an uncompromising law of duty. 

In the last clause there is a reference to Kant’s doctrine of 
Freedom. This will be stated in its proper connexion with his 
Ethical doctrine. [Etiiicai- iSystkms.] 

J. S. Mill, in his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Phi¬ 
losophy, has given a chapter to the Freedom of llie Will. His 
polemic is. chiefly against the theory of Sir W. Hamilton, whose 
attempt to create a i)rcjudice in favour of his own peculiar views, 
by representing them as affording the only solid argument in sup- 
jKirt of the existence of God, Mr. Mill characterizes as ‘ not only 
repugnant to all the rules of philosophizing, but a grave offence 
ag.-iinst the morality of philosophic enquiry.’ Both Hamilton and 
Mill are agreed upon the question at issue—namely, whether our 
volitions arc emancipated from causation altogether. Both reject 
the evasion that ‘ I ’ am the cause. 

1. 2'/ie evidence of exjjerience* Mr. Mill begins by conced¬ 
ing to Hamilton the inconceivability of an absolute com¬ 
mencement and an infinite regress. Tins double inconceivability 
applies, not only to volitions, but to aU other events. Why 
then do we in regard to all events," except volitions, accept the 
alternative of regress? Because Vhe causation-hypothesis is 
established by experience. But there is the same evidence in the 
case of our volitions. The antecedents are desires, aversions, 
habits, dispositions, and outward circumstances. The connexion 
between those antecedents and volitions is proved by every one’s 
experience of themselves, by our observation of others, 1^ our 
predicting their actions, and by the results of statistics. Where 
prediction is uncertain, it is because of the imperfection of our 
Iteowledgc; wo can predict more accurately the conduct of men, 
• 

* The evidence of experionoe is admitted by Mr. Mansel to be in favour 
of necessity:—‘ Were it not for the direct testimony of my own oonsoious- 
0*88 to Ay own freedom, I could regard human actions only as necessary 
links in the endless chain of pheuomenal cause and effect.’ Mansel’^ 
Veiap/ttfsics, p. 168. 
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flum the changes of the weather. Hence a volition follows its 
moral causes, as a physical event follows its physical causes. 
Whether it must do so, Mr. Mill professes hinjself to-te ignorant, 
and therefore condemns the use of the word necessity, but he 
knows that it always does. 

2. 2'Ae testimony of Consciousness. The evidence that decided 
Sir W. Hamilton was consciousness. We are either directly con¬ 
scious of freedom, or indirectly through moral obligation.* Mr. Mill 
examines first, whether we arc conscious of free-will, whether 
before decision, we are conscious of being able to decide either 
way. Proj)erly speaking, this is a fact we cannot i>os8ibly be 
conscious of, as wo are conscious only of what is, not of what wiii 
be. We know we can do a thing only by doing it. The belief in 
freedom must, therefore, be an interpretation of past experience. 
This internal feeling of freedom implies that we could have decided 
the other way; but, the truth is, not unless we preferred that 
way. When we imagine ourselves noting differently from what 
we did, we think of a change in the antecedents, as by knowing 
something that we did not know. Mr. Mill thercdoro altogether 
disputes the assertion that we are conscious of being able to act in 
opposition to the strongest present desire or aversion. 

3. Accountability. Mr. Mill then examines whether moral 
responsibility involves freedom from causation. Responsibility 
means cither that we expect to be punished for certain acts, or 
tliat we should deserve punishment for those acts. The first 
alternative may be thrown out of accomit. The question then is, 
whether free-will is involved in the justness qf.punishment. In 
this discussion, Mr. Mill assumes no particular theory of morals; it 
is enough that a difference between right and wrong be admitted, 
and a natural preference for the right. Whoever does wrong 
becomes a natural object of active dislike, and perhaps of punish¬ 
ment. The liability of the wrong-doer to be thus called to 
account has probably much to do with the feeling of being 
accountable. Oriental despots and persons of a superior caste 
show not the least feeling of accountability to their inferiors. 
Moreover, if there were % race of men, as mischievous as 
lions and tigers, wo should treat them precisely as we treat wild 
beasts, although they acted necessarily; so that the most stringent 
form of fatalism is not inconsistent with putting a high value on 
goodness, nor with the existence of approbation and penalties. 
The real question, however, is—Would the punishment be just ? 
Is it just to punish a man for what he cannot help P Certainly it 
is, if punishment is the only means by which he can be enabled 
to help it. Punishment is inflicted as a means towards an end, 
but if there is no efiflcacy in the means to procure the end^ that is to 
say, if our volitions are not determined by motives, then punish¬ 
ment is without justification. If an end is justifiable, the sole and 
necessary means to that end must be justifiable. Kow^*the Ife- 
cessitarW Theory proceeds upon two ends,—^the beneJfit of the 
offender himself, and the protection of others. To punish a child 
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for its benefit is no more unjust than to administer medicine. Tn 
the defence of just rights, punishment must also be just. The 
feeling of accountability is then nothing more than the knowledge 
that punishment will be just. No^isthisape^J■^^opnnap^^. Mr. Mill 
considers himself entitled to assume the reality of moral distinc¬ 
tions, such reality not depending on any theory of the wiU. If this 
account should not be considered sufficient, how can we justify the 
punishmrnt of crimes committed in obedience to a perverted con¬ 
science h Eavaillac and Balthasar Gerard regarded themselves as 
heroic martyrs. No person capable of being operated upon by the 
fear of punishment, will ever feel punishment for'wrong-doing to 
be unjust. . ' 

4. Necessity is mt Fatalism. The doctrine of Necessity is clearly 
distinguishable from Fatalism. Pure fatalism holds that our 
actions do not depend on our desires. A superior power overrides 
our wishes, and bends us according to its will. Modified fatalism 
proceeds upon the determination of our will by motives, but holds 
that our character is made for us and not by us, so that we are not 
responsible for our actions, and should in vain attempt to alter 
them. The true doctrine of causation holds that in so far as our 
character is amenable to moral discipline, wo can improve it, if wo 
desire. According to Mr. Manscl, such a theory of moral causation 
is really fatalism. Yet Kant held that Gie capability of predict¬ 
ing our actions does not destroy freedom: it is only in the forma¬ 
tion of our character that we are free; and he almost admits 
that our actions necessarily follow from our character. But, in 
truth, the volitions tending to improve our character are as 
capable of being predicted as any voluntary actions. And neces¬ 
sity means only this possibility of being foreseen, so that wo 
are no more free in the formation of our character, than in our 
subsequent volitions. 

5. The influence of Motives. Mr. Mansel, following Reid, has 
denied that the strongest motive prevails, since there is no test of 
the strength of a motive but its ultimate prevalence. But (1) the 
strongest motive means the motive strongest in relation to pleasure 
and pain. (2) Even if the test referred to was the will, the pro¬ 
position would still not be unmeaning. We say of two weights in a- 
pair of scales, that the heavier will lift the other up ; although we 
mean by the heavier only the weight that will lift the other up. 
This proposition implies that in most cases there is a heavier, and 
that this is always the same one, not one or the other, as it may 
happen. So also if there be motives uniformly followed by 
cert^ volitions, the free-will theory is not saved. 
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THE THEORY OF ETHICS. 


CHAPTER I. 

PEELIMINAEY VIEW OP ETHICAL QUESTIONS. 

As a preface to the account of the Ethical Systems, and a 
principle of arrangement, for the better comparing of them, 
we shall review in order the questions that arise in the dis¬ 
cussion. 

I. jRrst of all is the question as to the Ethical Standard. 
What, in the last resort, is the test, criterion, umpire, appeal, 
or Standard, in determining Right and Wrong H In the con¬ 
crete language of Paley, Why am I obliged to keep my word ? 
The answer to this is tbe Theory of Right and Wrong, the 
.essential part of every Ethical System. 

We may quote the leading answers, as both explaining 
and summarizing the chief question of Ethics, and more espe¬ 
cially of Modem Ethics. 

1. It is alleged that the arbitrary Will of the Deity, as 
expressed in the Bible, is the ultimate standard. On this 
view anything thus commanded is right, whatever be its conse¬ 
quences, or however it may clash with our sentiments and 
reasonings. 

2. It was maintained by Hobbes, that the Sovereign, 
acting under his responsibility to God, is the sole »biter»of' 
Right and Wrong. As regards Obligatory Morality, this 
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eeetxis at first slgfit atv identical proposition •, morality is an¬ 
other name for law and sovereignty. In the view of Hobbes, 
however, the sovereign should be a single person, of absolute 
authority, humanly irresponsible, and irremoveable; a type of 
sovereignty .repudiated by civilized nations. 

3. It has been held, in various phraseology, that a certain 
fitness, suitability, or propriety in actions, as deteriniDe.d by. our 
Underatanding or Heason, is the ultimate test. When a man 
keeps his word, there is a certain congruity or consistency 
between the action and the occasion, between the making of 
a promise and its fuHilment; and wherever such congruity 
is discernible, the action is right. This is the view of Cud- 
worth, Clarke, and Price. It may be called the Intell ectua l 
orJRattionaL.theory. ^ 

A special and more abstract form of the same theory is 
presented in the dictum of-Kant—‘ act in such a way that 
yojir sonduct m^ht be a law to all beings.’ 

4. It is contended, that the human mind possesses an in¬ 
tuition or instinct, whereby we feel or discern at once the 
right Trom the wrong; a view termed the doctrine of the 
MQial_Sense, .or Moral Sentiment. Besides being sup¬ 
ported by numerous theorizers in Ethics, this is the prevailing 
and popular doctrine; it underlies most of the language of 
moral suasion. The difficulties attending the stricter inter¬ 
pretation of it have led to various modes of qualifying and 
explaining it, as will afterwards appear. Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson are more especially identified with the enunciation 
of this doctrine in its modern aspect. 

5. It was put forth by Mandeville that Self-interest is the 
only test of moral rightness. Self-preservalToh'is' the first 
law of being; and even when we are labouring for the good of 
bthers, wo are still having regard to^ur own interest. 

■■ 6. The theory called Utility, and Utilitarianism, supposes 
that the well-being or happiness of mankind is the solo end, 
and ultimate standard of morality. The agent takes account 
both of his own happiness and of the happiness of others, 
subordinating, on proper occasions, the first to the second. 
This theory is definite in its opposition to all the others, but 
admits of considerable latitude of view within itself. Stoicism 
and Epiotfreanism are both included in its compass. 

The two last-named theories—Self-Interest, and Utility or 
the Common Well-B^^, have exclusive regard to the con¬ 
sequences' ^"icSbns; the others assign to consequences a 
subordinate position. The terms External and Dependent 
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are also used to express the reference to Happiness as the 
end: Internal and Independent are the contrasting epithets. 

II. Ethical Theory embraces certain qilestions of pure 
PSTCHOnOOY. 

1. The Psychological nature of Conscience, tlie Moral 
Sense, or by whatever name wc designate the faculty of dis¬ 
tinguishing right and wrong, together with the motive power' 
to follow the one and eschew the other. That such a fiiculty 
exists, is admitted. The question is, what is its place and 
origin ip the mind ? 

On the one side. Conscience is held to be a ivn.irpi.p. and 
ultimate, power of the mind, like the feeling of Kesistaiice, the 
sense of Taste, or the consciousness of Agreement. On the 
other side, Conscience is viewed as a growth or derivation 
from other recognized properties of the mind. The Theory of 
the Standard (4) called the doctrine of the Moral Sense, pro¬ 
ceeds upon the first view; on that theory, the Standard and 
the Faculty make properly but one question. All other 
theories are more or less compatible with the composite or 
derivative nature of Conscience; the supporters of TJtility, in 
particular, adopt tliis alternative. 

2. A second Psychological question, regarded by many 
(notably by Kant) as vitally implicated in Moral Obligation, 
is the Freedom of the Will. The history of dpinion on this 
subject has been in great part already given. 

3. Thirdly, It has been debated, on Psychological grounds, 
whether our Benevolent actions (which all admit) are ulti¬ 
mately modes qf self-regard, or whether there be, in the 
human mind, a source of purely Disintere sted condu ct. The 
first view, or the reference of benevolence to tfelf, admits 
of degrees and varieties of statement. 

(1) It may be hold that in performing good actions, we 
expect and obtain an immediate reward fully equivalent 
to the sacrifice made. Occasionally we are rewarded in 
kind ; but the reward most usually forthcoming (according to 
Mandeville), is 4 )raise or flattery, to which the human mind 
is acutely sensitive. 

(2) Our constitution may be such that we arei-paincd by 
the sigh:^o£ an . object in disti’ess, and give asgistoco, to. 
relieve ourselves of the pain. This was the view of Hobbes; 
and it is also admitted by Mandeville as a secondary motive. 

(3) We may be so formed as to derive enjoyme*t frosB 
the performance of acts of kiiidness, in the same immediate 
way that we are gratified by warmth, flowers, or music; we 
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should thus be moved to b^evolenco by an intrinsic pleasure, 
and not by extraneous consequences. 

Bentham speaks of the pleasxires and the pains of Benevo¬ 
lence, meaning that we derive pleasure from causing pleasure 
to others, and pain from the sight of pain in others. 

(4) It may be affirmed that, although we have not by 
nature any purely disinterested impulses, these are generated 
in us by associations and habits, in a manner similar to the 
conversion of means into final ends, as in the case of money. 
This is the view propounded by James Mill, and by Mackintosh. 

Allowance being made for a certain amount of fact in 
these various modes of connecting Benevolence with self, it is 
still maintained in the present work, as by Butler, Hume, 
Adam Smith, and others, that human beings are (although 
very unequally) endowed with a prompting to relieve the 
pains and add to the pleasures of others, irrespective of all 
self-regarding considerations; and that such prompting is 
not a product of associationff*with self. 

In the anciouc world, purely disinterested conduct was 
abundantly manifested in practice, although not made promi¬ 
nent in Ethical Theory. The enumeration of the Cardinal 
Virtues does- not expressly contain Benevolence; but under 
Courage, Self-sacrifice was implied. Patriotic Self-devotion, 
Love, and Friendship were virtues highly cultivated. In 
Cicero, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius, there is a recognition of 
general Benevolence. 

The two heads now sketched—The Standard and the 
Psychology of our Moral nature—almost entirely exhaust 
modern Ethics. Smith, Stewart, and Mackintosh agree in 
laying down as the points in dispute these two :—First, What 
does virtue consist in ? Secondly, What is the power or 
faculty of the mind that discovers and enforces it ? 

These two positions, however, are inadequate as regards 
Ancient Ethics. For remedying the deficiency, and for bring¬ 
ing to light matters necessary to the completeness of an 
Ethical survey, we add the following heads :— 

III. The Theory of what constitutes the Supreme End of 
Lffie, the Bondm or the Sumkrm Bonem. The question "as to 
theiiigBest End has'divided the Ethical Schools, both ancient 
and modem. It was the point at issue between the Stoics 
and the Epicureans. That Happiness is not the highest end 
h^s beea averred, in modern times, by Butler and others: the 
opposite position is held by the supporters of Utility. What, 
may be called the severe and ascetic systems (theoretically) 
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refuse to saiiciion any pursuit of happiness or pleasure, except 
through -virtue, or duty to others. The vie-w practically pro¬ 
ceeded upon, now and in most ages, is that Virtue discharges 
a man’s obligations to his fellows, which being accomplished, 
he is then at liberty to seek what pleases himself. • (For the 
application of the laws of mind to the theory of Happiness, 
see Appendix C.) • 

IV. -The Classification op Duties is characteristic of differ¬ 
ent systems and diS'erent authors. The oldest scheme is the 
Four Qardiiial Virtues — Prudence, Courage, Temperance, 
Justice. The modem Christian moralists usually adopt the 
division—Duties to God, to Others, to Self. 

Moreover, there are differences in the substance of Morality 
itself, or the things actually imposed. The code under Chris* 
tianity has varied both from Judaism and from Paganism. 

V. -The relationship of Ethics to Politics is close, while 
the points of difference of the tw are also of groat import¬ 
ance. In Plato the two subjeoH were inseparable; and in 
Aristotle, they were blended to excess. Hobbes also joined 
Ethics and Politics in one system.- (Sco Chap, ii., § 3.) 

VI. -The relation of Ethics to Theology is variously repre¬ 
sented in modern systems. The Fathers and the Schoolmen 
accepted the authority of the Bible chiefly on tradition, and 
did not venture to sit in judgment on the substance of the 
revelation. They, therefore, rested their Ethics exclusively 
on the Bible; or, at most, ventux’ed upon giving some mere 
supplement of its precepts. 

Others, in more modern times, have considered that the 
moral character of a revelation enters into the evidence in its 
favour; whence, morality must be considered as independent, 
and exclusively human, in ^s origin. It would be reasoning 
in a circle to derive, the moral law from the bible, and then to 
prove the bible from the moral law. * 

Religion superadds its own sanction to the moral duties, 
so far as adopted by it; laying especial stress upon select pre¬ 
cepts. . It like-wise calls into being a distinct code of duties, 
the religious duties strictly so called; which have no force 
except with believers. The ‘duties to God,’ in the modem 
classification, are religious, as distinguished from, moral 
duties. 


28 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ETHICAL STANDAED. 

1. Ethics, or Morality, is a department of Practice; 

: and, as with other practical departments, is defined by 

its End. 

Ethics is not mere knowledge or speculation, like the 
sciences of Astronomy, Physiology, or Psychology ; it is 
knowledge applied to practice, or useful ends, like Navigation, 
Medicine, or Politics. Every practical subject has some end 
; to be served, the statement of which is its definition in the 
! • first instance. Navigation is the applying of diflerent kinds 
: of knowledge, and of a varie^jt of devices, to the end of sailing 
the seas. 

2. The Ethical End is a certain portion of the welfare 
of human beings living together in society, realized through 
rules of conduct duly enforced. 

The obvious intention of morality is the good of mankind. 
The precepts—do not steal, do not kill, fulfil agreements, 
speak truth—whatever other reasons may bo assigned for them, 
have a direct tendency to prevent great evils that might other¬ 
wise arise in the intercourse of human beings. 

Farther, the good aimed at by Ethics is attained by rules 
of acting, on the part of one human being to another; and, 
inasmuch as these rules often run counter to the tendencies 
of the individual mind, it is requisite to provide adequate in¬ 
ducements to comply with them. 

The Ethical End is what is otherwise called the Standard, 
test, or criterion, of Eight and Wrong. The leading contro- 
^ versy of Morals is centered in-this point. . 

3. The Rules of Ethics, termed also Law, Laws, the 
Moral Law, are of two kinds:— 

The fii«t are rules imposed under a Pena lty for ne- 
, gleet, or violation. The penalty is termed Pwaishrmni; 
the iinposing party is named Government, or AShority; 
and the rules so imposed and enSroeST, are called liaws 
proper, Moralily pro per. Obligatory Morality, Duty. 
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4. The second are rules whose only external support is 
Reaoar^; constituting Optional Moralitjr, Merit, Virtue, 
or jNobleness. 

Moral duties are a set of rules, precepts, or prescriptions, 
for the direction of human conduct in a certain sphere or pro- , 
vince. These rules are enforced by two kinds of motives, 
requiring to be kept distinct. 

I.“One class of rules are made compulsory by the infliction 
of pain, in the case of violation or neglect. The pain so in ■ 
flicted is termed a Penalty, or Punishment; it is one of the 
most familiar experiences of all human beings living in 
society. 

The Institution that issues Rules of this class, and inflicts*, 
punishment when they are not complied w'ith, is termed Go¬ 
vernment, or Authority; all its rules are authoritative, or 
obligatory; they are Laws strictly so called. Laws proper. 
Punishment, Government, Authility, Superiority, Obligation, 
Law, Duty,—define each other; they arc all difl'erent modes 
of regarding the same fact. 

Morality is thus in every respect analagous to Civil Go¬ 
vernment, or the Law of the Land. Nay, farther, it squares, 
to a very great extent, with Political Authority. The points 
where the two coincide, and those where they do not coincide, 
may bo briefly stated:— 

(1) All the most essential parts of Morality are adopted 
and carried out by the Law of the lAnd. The iniles for pro¬ 
tecting person and property, for fulfilling contracts, for per¬ 
forming reciprocal duties, are rules or laws of the Stain ; and 
are enforced by the State, through its own. machinery. The 
penalties inflicted by public authority constitute what is called 
the Political Sanetion ; th^ are the most severe, and the most ^ 
strictly and dispassionately administered, of all penalties. 

(2) There are certain Moral duties enforced, not by ■ 
public and official authority, but by the members of the com- - 
munity in their private capacity. These are sometimes called “ 
the Laws of Hpnqiir, because they are punished by withdraw- * 
ing from the violator the honour or esteem of his fellow- \ 
citizens. Courage, Prudence as regards self, Chastity^ OrthO'^* * 
doxy of opinion, a certain conformity in Tastes and Usages,— 
are all prescribed by the mass of each community, to a greater 1 
or less extent, and are insisted on under penalty of sqfijal di^jf 
grace and excommunication. This is the Sogal or the Popu¬ 
lar Sanction. The department bo marked out, being distinct 
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from the Political sphere, is called, by Austin, Positive 
Morality, or Morality proper. 

Public opinion also chimes in with the Law, and adds its 
own sanction to the legal penalties for offences: unless the 
law happens to bo in conflict with the popular sentiment. 
Criminals, condemned by the law, are additionally punished 
by social disgrace. 

(3) The Law of the Land contains many enactments, be¬ 
sides the Moral Code and the machinery for executing it. 
The Province of government passes beyond the properly pro¬ 
tective function, and includes many institutions of public con¬ 
venience, which are not identified with right and wrong. 
The defence from external enemies ; the erection of works of 


public utility; the promotion of social improvements,—are 
all within the domain of the public authority.* 

II.-The second class of Rules are supported, not by penal¬ 
ties, but by Rewards. Society, instead of punishing men for 
i'\not being charitable or benevolent, praises and otherwise 
■ rewards them, when they are so. Hence, although Morality 
inculcates benevolence, this is not a Law proper, it is not 
obligatory, authoritative, or binding; it is purely voluntary. 


and is termed merit, virtuous and noble conduct. 


In this department, the members of the community, in 


their unofiicial eapacity, arc the chief agents and administra¬ 
tors. The Law of the Land occupies itself with the enforce¬ 
ment of its own obligatory rules, having at its command a 
perfect machinery of punishment. Private individuals ad- 


* Duties strictly bo called, the department of obligatory morality, en¬ 
forced by punishment, may be exemplified in the following classified 
summary— 

Under the Legal Sanction, are included ; (A) Forbearance from 
(specified) injuries; as {a) Intentional inJiSry—crimes, (b) Injury not inten¬ 
tional—wrongs, repaired by Damages or Compensation. (B) The ren¬ 
dering of services; (o) Fulfilling contracts or agreements; (4) Recipro¬ 
cating anterior services rendered, though not requested, as in Mial duty; 
(e) Cases of extreme or superior need, as parental duty, r^ef of destitution. 

Under the Popular Sanction are created duties on such points as the 
following:—(1) The Etiquette of small societies or coteries. (2) Reli¬ 
gious orthodoxy; Sabbath observance. (3) Unchastity; violations of the 
etiquette of the sexes, Immodesty, and whatever endangers chastity, 
especially in women. (4) Dufies of parents to children, and of children 
to parenra, beyond the requirements of the law, (6) Suicide: when only 
attempted, the individual is punished, when carried out, the relatives. 
(6) Drunkenness, and neglect of the means of self-support. (7) Gross 
M^umamity. In all. these cases the sanction, or puni^ment, is social; 
and is either mere disapprobation or dislike, not issuing in ov^ icts, or 
exclusion from fellowship and the good offices consequent thereon. 
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minister praise, liononr, esteem, approbation, and reward. In 
a few instances, the Government dispenses rewards, as in 
the bestowal of o£B.ce, rank, titles, and pensions, but this 
function is exceptional and limited. 

The conduct rewarded by Society is chiefly resolvable into 
Beneficence. Whoever is moved to incur sacrifices, or to go 
through labours, for the good of other.s, is the ol^ct, not 
merely of gratitude from the persons benefited, but of appro¬ 
bation from society at large. 

Any remarkable strictness or fidelity in the discharge of 
duties properly so called, receives general esteem. Even in 
matters merely ceremonial, if importance be att;^ched to 
them, sedulous and exact compliance, being the distinction of 
the few, will earn the approbation of the many.* 

5. The Ethical End, or Morality, as it has heen, is 
founded partly on Well-being, or Utility: and partly on 
Seqiiiu&nt. 

The portions of Morality, having in Uew the prevention of 
human misery and the promotion of human happiness, are 
known and obvious. They are not the whole of Morality as 
it has been. 


* Optional Morality, the Morality of Reward, is exemplified as fol- 
lows— 

(A) A liberal performance of duties pro])er!y so called, (a) The 
support of aged parents; this, though to a certain extent a legal duty, 
is still more a virtue, being stimulated by the api^ohation of one’s fel¬ 
lows. The performance of the family duties generally is the subject of 
commendation, (i) The payment of debts that cannot bo I' gally re¬ 
covered, as in the case of bankrupts after receiving their discharge. 

These examples typify cases (1) whore no definite law is laid down, 
or where the law is content with a minimum; and (2) where the law is 
restrained by its rules of evidoSco or procedure. Society, in such oases, 
steps in and supplies a motive in the shape of reward. 

(B) Pm-o Virtue, or Beneficence; ail actions for the benefit of others 
without stipulation, and without reward; relief of distress, promotion of 
the good of individuals or of society at large. The highest honours of 
society are called into exercise by the highest services, 

Bentham’s principle of the claims of superior need cannot bo fully 
carried out, (although he conceives it might, in some oases), by either the 
legal or the popubr sanction. Thus, the act of the good Salharitan, the 
rescue of a ship’s crew from drowning, could not he exacted; frg 
not require heroism. It is of importance to remark, that although Duty 
and Nobleness, Punishment and Reward, are in their extremes unmw- 
takably contrasted, yet there may he a margin of doubt or 
(like the passing of day into night). Thus, expressed approbatio*, 
generally speaking, belongs to Reward; yet, if it has become a thing of 
course, the withhdding of it operates as a Punishment or a Penalty. 
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Sentiment, caprice, arbitrary liking disliking, are 
names for states of feeling that do not necessarily arise from 
their objects, but may be joined or disjoined by education, 
custom, or the power of the will. The revulsion of mind, 
on the part of the Jews, against eating the pig, and on our 
own part, as regards horse flesh, is not a primitive or natural 
sensibili/iy, like the pain of hunger,, or of cold, or of a musical 
discord; it is purely artificiaJ; custom has made it, and 
could unmake it. The feeling of fatigue from overwork is 
natural; the repugnance of caste to manual labour is facti¬ 
tious. The dignity attached to the military profession, and 
the indignity of the office of public executioner, are capricious, 
arbitrary, and sentimental. Our prospective regard to the 
comforts of our declining years points to a real interest; our 
feelings as to the disposal of the body after death are purely 
factitious and sentimental. Such feelings are of the things 
in our own power; and the grand mistake of the Stoics was 
their viewing all good and evil whatever in the same light. 

It is an essential part of human liberty, to permit each 
person to form and to indulge these sentiments or caprices; 
although a good education should control them with a view 
to om* happiness on the whole. But, when any individual 
^ liking or fancy of this description is imposed as a law upon 
the entire community, it is a perversion and abuse of power, 
a confounding of tlie Ethical end by foreign admixture's. 
Thus, to enjoin autlniritatively one mode of sepulture, punish¬ 
ing all deviations from that, could have nothing to do with 
the preservation of the order of society. In such a matter, 
the interference of the state in modern times, has regard to 
the detection of crime in the matter of life and death, and to 
the evils arising from the putrescence of the dead. 

6. The Ethical End, although properly confined to 
Utility, is subject to still farther limitations, according to 
the view taken of the Province of Moral Government, or 
Authority. 

Although nothing should be made morally obligatory but 
what is generally useful, the converse does not hold; many 
kinds of conduct are generally useful, but not morally obliga¬ 
tory. -A certain amount of bodily exorcise in the open air 
every day would be generally useful; but neither the law of 
tjje lanc^nor public opinion compels it. Good roads are works 
of great utility; it is not every one’s duty to make them. 

Tim maclunexy of coercion is not brought to bear upon 
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every conceivallB utility. It is principally reserved, when 
not abased, for a select class of utilities. 

Some utilities are indispensable to the -very existence of 
men in society. The primary moral duties must be observed 
to some degree, if men are to live together as men,, and not to 
roam at large as beasts. The interests of Security are the 
first and most pressing concern of human society, ij^hatever 
relates to this has a surpassing impoitance. Security is 
contrasted with Improvement; what relates to Security is 
declargd to be Right; what relates to Improvenaent is said to 
be.&^e^ent; both are forms of Utility, but the one is press¬ 
ing and indispensable, the other is optional. The srme differ¬ 
ence is expressed by the contrasts—Being and Well-being; 
E:?:istence and Prosperous Existence; Fundamentals or Esson- 
tiids and Circumstantials. That the highway robber should 
be punTsEed is a pari, of Being; that the highways should be in 
good repair, is a part of Well-being. That Justice should bo 
done is Existence; that farmers and traders should give in to 
government the statistics of their occupation, is a means to 
Prosperous Existence.* 

It is proper to advert to one specific influence in moral ennet- 
; ments, serving to disguise the Ethical end, and to widen the dis- 
i tinction between morality as it has been, and morality as it ought 
i to be. The enforcing of legal and moral enactments demands a 
power of coercion, to be lodged in the hands of certain persons; 
j the possession of which is a temptation to exceed the strict 
; exigencies of public safety, or the common welfare. Probably 
i many of the whims, fancies, ceremonies, lilrings and antipathies, 

\ that have found their way into the moral codes of nations, have 
I arisen from the arbitrary disposition of certain individual happen- 
I ing to be in authority at particular junctures. Even the general 
j community, acting in a spontaneous manner, imposes needless 
I restraints upon itself, delighting more in the exercise of power, 
than in the freedom of individual action. 

• The conditions that regulale the authoritative enforceinent of 
actions, arc exhaustively given in works on Jurisprudence, but they do 
not all concern Ethical Theory. The expedience of imposing a rule 
depends on the importance of the object compared with the cost of the 
machinery. A certain line of conduct may be highly beneficial, but may 
not be a fit case for coercion. For example, the law can enforce only a 
minimum of service; now, if the case be such that a minimum is useless; 
as in helping a ship in distress, or in supporting aged parents,it is much 
better to leave the case to voluntary impulses, seconded by approbation 
or reward. Again, an offence punished by law must be, in its nature, 
definable; which makes a difficulty in such oases as insult, and^famatim, 
and many species of fraud. Farther, the offence must be easy m detectilm, 
BO that the vast majority of offenders may not escape. This liimts the 
action of the law in unchastity. 
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7. Morality, in its essential parts, is ‘-I fternal and Im - 
mutablein other parts, it varies with Custom. 

(1) The rales for protecting one man from another, for 
enforcing justice, and the observance of contracts, are essen¬ 
tial and fundamental, and may be styled ‘ Eternal and Im¬ 
mutable.’ The ends to be served require these rules; no 
caprice fif custom could change them without sacrificing those 
ends. They are to society what food is to individual life, or 
sexual intercourse and mother’s care to the continuance of the 
race. The primary moralities could not be exchanged for rules 
enacting murder, pillage, injustice, unveracity, reputfiiation of 
engagements; because under these rules, human society would 
fall to pieces. 

(2) The manner of carrying into effect these primary 
regulations of society, varies according to Custom. In some 
communities the machinery is rude and iirfperfect; while 
others have greatly improved it. The Greeks took the lead 
in advancing judicial machinery, the Romans followed. 

In the regulations not essential to Being, but important to 
Well-being, there has prevailed the widest discrepancy of 
usage. The single department relating to the Sexes is a suffi¬ 
cient testimony on this bead. No one form of the family is 
indispensable to the existence of society; yet some forms are 
more favourable to general happiness than others. But 
which form is on the whole the best, has gi-eatly divided 
opinion; and legislation has varied accordingly. The more 
advanced nations have adopted compulsory monogamy, thereby 
giving the prestige of their authority in favour of that system. 
But it cannot be affirmed that the joining of one man to one 
woman is a portion of ‘ Eternal and Immutable Morality.’ 

Morality is an Institution of society, but not an arbitrary 
institution. 

8. Before adducing the proofs in support of the posi¬ 
tion above assuined, namely, that Utility or Human 
Happiness, with certain limitations, is the 'proper criterion 
of Slorality, it is proper to enquire, what sort of evidence 
the Ethical Standard is susceptible of. 

Hithferto, the doctrine" of Utility has been assumed, in 
order to be fully stated. We’must next review the evidence 
in its fe-vour, and the objections urged against it. It is desir¬ 
able, however, to ask what kind of proof should be expected 
on such a question. 
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In the Speoalative or Theoretical sciences, we prove a 
doctrine hy referring it to some other doctrine or doctrines, 
until we come at last to some assumption that must he 
rested in as ultimate or final. We can prove the propositions 
of Euclid, the law of gravitation, the law of atomic propor¬ 
tions, the law of association; we cannot prove our present 
sensations, nor can we demonstrate that what has been, will 
be. The ultimate data must be accepted as self-evident; 
they have no higher authority than that mankind generally 
are disposed to accept them. 

In the practical Sciences, the question is not as to a prin¬ 
ciple of the order of nature, but as to an end of human action. 
There may be derived Ends, which are susceptible of demon¬ 
strative proof; but there must also be ultimate Ends, for 
which no proof can be offered; they must be received as 
self-evident, and their solo authority is the person receiving 
them. In most of the practical sciences, the ends are derived; 
the end of Medicine is Health, which is an end subsidiary 
to the final end of human happiness. So it is with Naviga¬ 
tion, with Politics, with Education, and others. In all of them, 
we recognize the bearing upon human welfare, or happiness, 
as a common, comprehensive, and crowning end. On the 
theory of Utility, Morals is also governed by this highest end. 

, Now, there can be no proof offered for the position that 
I Happiness is the proper end of all human pursuit, the cri- 
I terion of all right conduct. It is an ultimate or final assump¬ 
tion, to be tested by reference to the individual judgment of 
mankind. If the assumption, that misery, and not happiness, 
is the proper end of life, found supporters, no one could reply, 
for want of a basis of argument—an assumption still more 
fundamental agreed upon^ by both sides. It would jjrobably 
be the case, that the supporters of piisery, as an end, would be 
at some point inconsistent with themselves; which would lay 
them open to refutation. But to any one consistently main¬ 
taining the position, there is no possible reply, because there 
is no medium of proof. 

If then, it appears, on making the appeal to mankind, that 
happiness is admitted to be the highest end of all action, the 
theory of Utility is proved. . , 

9. The judgment of Mankind is very generally in 
favour of Happiness, as the supreme end of hurjan cog- 
duct, Morality included. 

This decision, however, is not given without qualifica- 
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tioQs and reservations; nor is there perfect onanimity 
regarding it 

1 The theory of Motives to the Will is the answer to the 
i question as, to the ends of human action. According to the 
i primary law of the Will, each one of us, for ourselves, seeks 
pleasure,, and avoids pain, present or prospective. The prin¬ 
ciple is interfered with by the operation of Fixed Ideas, under 
the influence of the feelings; whence wo have the class of 
Impassioned, Exaggerated, Ii’rational Motives or Ends. Of 
these influences, one deserves to bo signalized as a soifl'ce of 
virtuous conduct, and as approved of by mankind generally; 
that is. Sympathy with others. 

Under the Fixed Idea, may be ranked the acquired sense 
of Dignity, which induces us often to forfeit pleasure and 
incur pain. We should not choose the life of Plato’s beatified 
oyster, or (to use Aristotle’s example) be content with perpetual 
childhood, with however great a share of childish happiness. 

10. The Ethical end tliat men are tending to, and may 
; ultimately adopt without reservation, is human Welfare, 
Happiness, or Being and Well-being combined, that is, 

' Utility. 

The evidence consists of such facts as these:— 

) (1) By far the greater part of the morality of every age 
and country has reference to the welfare of society. Even 
in the most superstitious, sentimental, and capricious despot¬ 
isms, a very large share of the enactments, political and moral, 
consist in protecting one man from anothei’, and in securing 
justice between man and man. These objects may be badly 
carried out, they may be accompanied with much oppression 
of the governed by the governing 'body, but they are always 
aimed at, and occasionally secured. Of the Ten* Command¬ 
ments, four pertain to Religious Worship ; six are Utilitarian, 
that is, have no end except to ward off evils, and to further 
the good of mankind. 

(2) The general welfare is at all times considered a 
I strong and adequate justification of moral rules, and is con- 
I stantly adduced as a motive for obedience. The common¬ 
places in support of law and morality reprosenh that if mur¬ 
der p.nd theft were to go unpunished, neither life nor property 
v^onld be safe; men would be in eternal warfare; industry 
would perish; society must soon come to an end. 

; There is a strong disposition to support the more purely 
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sentimental requirements, and even the excesses of mere 
tyranny, by utilitarian reasons. 

The onmbersome ablutions of oriental nations are defended 
on the ground of cleanliness. The divine sanctity of kings is 
held to be an aid to social obedience. Slavery* is alleged 
to have been at one time necessary to break in mankind to 
industry. Indissoluble marriage arose from a sentiment 
rather than from utility; but the arguments, commonly urged 
in its favour, are utilitarian. 

(3^ In new cases, and in cases where no sentiment or 
; passion is called into play, Utility alone is appealed to. lu 
any fresh enactment, at the present day, the good of the com- 
: munity is the only justification that would be listened to. - If 
it were proposed to forbid absolutely the eating of pork in 
Christian countries, some groat public evils would have to bo 
assigned as the motive. Were the fatalities attending the 
eating of pork, on account of tricMitm, to become numerous, 
and unpreventiblo, there would then be a reason, such as a 
modem civilized community would consider suflieient, for 
making the rearing of swine a crime and an immorality. But 
no mere sentimental or capricious dislike to the pig, on the 
part of any number of persons, could now procure an enact¬ 
ment for disusing that animal. 

(4) There is a gradual tendency to withdraw from the 
moral code, observ.anees originating purely in sentiment, and 
having little or no connexion with human welfare. 

We have abandoned the divine sacredness of kings. We 
no longer consider ouivsclvcs morally bound to denounce and 
extirpate heretics and witches, still less to observe fasts and 
sacred days. Even in regard to the Christian Sabbath, the 
opinion is growing in favour of withdrawing both the legal 
and popular sanction foriSorly so stringent; while the argu¬ 
ments for Sabbath observance are more and more charged 
with considerations of secular utility. 

Should these considerations be held as adequate to support 
the proposition advanced, they are decisive in favour of Utility 
: as the Moral Standard that ought to be. Any other standard 
i that may be set up in competition with Utility, must ultimately 
J ground itself on the veiy same appeal to the opinions and the 
practice of mankind. 

11. The chief objections urged against Utility as the 
moral Standard have been in great pai-t anticipated. Still, 
it is proper to advert to them in detail 
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I.—It is maintained that Happiness is not, either in 
fact or in right, the sole aim of human pursuit; that men 
actually, deliberately, and by conscientious preference, seek 
other ends. For example, it is affirmed that Virtue is an 
end in its^;lf, without regard to happiness. 

On i^is argument it may be observed:— 

(1) It has been abundantly shown in this work, that one 
part of the foregoing affirmation is strictly true. Men are not 
urged to action exclusively by their pleasures and their pains. 
They are urged by other motives, of the irapassioned*^ kind; 
among which, is to be signalized sympathy with the pains and 
pleasures of others. If this had been the only instance of action 
at variance with the regular course of the will, we should be 
able to maintain that the motive to act is still happiness, but 
not always tlie agent’s own happiness. We have seen, however, 
that individuals, not unfrequently, act in opposition both to 
their own, and to other people’s happiness; as when mastered 
by a panic, and when worked up into a frenzy of anger or 
antipathy. 

The sound and tenable position seems to be this :—Human 
beings, in their best and soberest moods, looking before and 
after, weighing all the consequences of actions, are generally 
disposed to regard Happiness, to some beings or others, as 
the proper end of all endeavours. ' Tlie mother is not exclu¬ 
sively bent on lier own happiness; she is upon her child’s. 
Howard abandoned the common pleasures of life for himself, 
to diminish the misery of fellow creatures. 

(2) It is true that human beings are apt to regard Virtue 
as an end-in-itself, and not merely as a means to happiness as 
the final end. But the fact is fully accounted for on the 
general law of Association by Contiguitythere being many 
other examples of the same kind, as the love of money. 
Justice, Veracity, and other virtues, are requisite, to some 
extent, for- the existence of society, and, to a still greater 
extent, for prosperous existence. Under such circumstances, 
it would certainly happen that the means would participate in 
the importance of the end, and would even ho regarded as an 
end in itself. 

(3) The great leading duties may be shown to derive their 
estimation from their bearing upon human welfare. Take 
firet. Veracity or Truth. Of all the moral duties, this has 
most the appearance of being an absolute and independent 
requirement. Xet mankiad have always approved of de- 
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oeption practised upou an enemy in ■war, a madman, or a 
highway robber. Also, secrecy or concealment, even although 
misinterpreted, is allowed, when it does hot cause pernicious 
results 4 and is even enjoined and required in the intercourse 
of society, in order to prevent serious evils. But absolute 
standard of truth is incompatible, even with secrecy or dis¬ 
guise ; in departing from the course of perfect openness, or 
absolute publicity of thought and action, in every possible 
circumstance, we renounce ideal truth in favour of a coni- 
promised or qualified veracity—a pursuit of truth in suboi’di- 
nation*to the general well-being of society. 

StiU less is there any form of Justice that does not have 
respect to Utility. If Justice is defined as gi’ving to every one 
their o-wn, the motive clearly is to prevent misery to individuals. 
If there were a species of injustice that made no one unhap- 
pier, we may be quite sure that tribunals would not be set up 
for enforcing and punishing it. The idea of equality in Jus¬ 
tice is seemingly an absolute conception, but, in point of fact, 
equahty is a matter of institution. The children of the same 
parent are, in certain circumstances, regarded as unequal by 
the law ; and justice consists in respecting this inequality. 

The ■virtue of Self-denial, is one that receives the commen¬ 
dation of society, and stands high in the morality of reward. 
Still, it is a means to an end. The opera'tion.of the associat¬ 
ing principle tends to raise it above this point to the rank of a 
final end. And there is an ascetic scheme of life that proceeds 
upon this supposition; but the generality of mankind, in 
practice, if not always in theory, disavow it. 

(4) It is often aflirmed by those that regard virtue, and 
not happiness, as the end, that the two coincide in the long run. 
Now, not to dwell upon the very serious doubts as to the letter 
of fact, a universal ceiucMence without causal coimexion is 
so rare as to be in the last degree improbable. A fiction of 
this sort was contrived by Leibnitz, under the title of ‘ pre- 
established harmony;’ but, among the facts of the universe, 
there are only one or two oases known to investigation. 

12. II.—It is objected to Utility as the Standard, that 
the bearings of conduct on general happiness are too 
numerous to be calculated; and that even whore,the cal- 
' eolation is possible, people have seldom time to make it 

(1) It is answered, that the primary moral duti^ 
conduct where the consequences are evident and snre- 1“® 
disregard of Justice and Truth would to an absolute certainty 
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bring about a state of confasion and min; their observance, 
in any high degree, contributes to raise the standard of 
well-being. 

In other cases, the calculation is not easy, from the num¬ 
ber of opposing considerations. For example) there are two 
sides to the question. Is dissent morally wrong? in other 
words, Qught all opinions to be tolerated ? But if we venture 
to decide such a question, without the balancing or calculating 
process, we must follow blindfold the dictates of one or other 
of the two opposing Benti|nents,—Lovo of Power and Love 
of Liberty. 

It is not necessary that we should go through the process 
of calculation every time we have occasion to perform a moral 
act. The calculations have already been performed for all the 
leading duties, and we have only to apply the maxims ,to the 
cases as they arise. 


! 

i 


13. III.—The principle of Utility, it is said, contains 
no motives to seek the Happiness of others; it is essen¬ 
tially a form of Self-Love. 


The averment is that Utility is a sufficient motive to pur¬ 
sue our own happiness, and the happiness of others as a means 
to our own; but it does not afford any purely disinterested 
impulses; it is a Selfish theory after all. 

How, as Utility is, by profession, a benevolent and not a 
selfish theory, either such profession is insincere, or there must 
be an obstraction in carrying it out. That tho supporters of 
the theory are insincere, no one has a right to affirm. Tho 
only question then is, what are the difficulties opposed by this 
theory, and not present in other theories (the Moral Sense, for 
example) to benevolent impulses on the part of individu^s ? 

Let us view the objection first Hs regards the Morality of 
Obligation, or the duties that bind society together. Of these 
duties, only a small number aim at positive beneficence; they 
are either Protective of one man against another, or they 
enforce Reciprocity, which is another name for Justice. The 
chief exception is the requiring of a minimum of charity 
towards tho needy. 

This department of duty is maintained by the force of a 
certain mixture of prudential and of beneficent considerations. 


on the part of the majority, and by prudence (as fear of punish¬ 
ment) on the part of the minority. But there does not appear 
t(f be anyfiiing in our professedly Benevolent Theory of Morals 
to interfere with the small portion of disinterested impulse that 
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is botmd tip with prudential regards, in the total of motives con¬ 
cerned in the morality of social order called the primary or 
obligatory morality. 

Let us, in the next place, view the objection as regards 
Optional Morality, where positive beneficence ha* full play. 
The principal motive in this department is Reward, in the 
shape either of benefits or of approbation. Now, •there L 
nothing to hinder the supporters of the standard of Utility 
from joining in the rewards or commendations bestowed on 
work^of charity and beneficence. 

Again, there is, in the constitution of the mind, a motive 
snperior to reward, namely, Sympathy proper, or the purely 
Disinterested impulse to alleviate the pains and advance the 
pleasures of others. This part of the mind is wholly unselfish; 
it needs no other prompting than the fact that some one is in 
pain, or may be made happier by something within the power 
of the agent. 

The objectors need to be reminded that .Obligatory 
Morality, which works by punishment, creates a purely selfish 
motive; that Optional Morality, in so far as stimulated by 
Reward, is also selfish; and that the only source of purely 
disinterested impulses is in the unprompted Sympathy of the 
individual mind. If such sympathies exist, and if nothing is 
done to uproot or paralyze them, they will urge men to do 
good to others, irrespective of all theories. Good done from 
any other source or motive is necessarily self-seeking. It is a 
common remark, with reference to the sanctions of a future 
life, that they create purely self-regarding motives. Any pro¬ 
posal to increase disinterested action by moral obligation con¬ 
tains a self-contradiction; it is suicidal. The rich may be 
made to give half their wgalth to the poor; but in as far as 
they are made to do if, tjhey are not benevolent. Law distrusts 
generosity and supersedes if. If a man is expected to regard 
the happiness of others as an end in itself, and not as means 
to his own happiness, he mpst be left to his own impulses: 
‘ the quality of mercy is not strained.’ The advocates of 
Utility may observe non-interference as well as others. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE MOEAL FACULTY. 

1. The chief question in the Psychology of Ethics is 
/ whether the Moral Faculty, or Conscience, be a simple or a 

complex fact of the mind. 

Practically, it would seem of little importance in what 
way the moral faculty originated, except with a view to teach 
US how it may bo best strengthened when it happens to be 
weak. Still, a very great importance has been attached to the 
view, that it is simple and innate; the supposition being 
that a higher authority thereby belongs to it. If it aiises 
from mere education, it depends on the teacher for the time 
being; if it exists prior to all education, it seems to be the 
voice of universal nature or of God. 

2. In favour of the simple and intuitive character of 
Moral Sentiment, it is argued:— 

First, That our judgments of right and wrong are im¬ 
mediate and instantaneous. 

On almost all occasions, we are ready at once to pronounce 
an action right or wrong. We do not need to deliberate or 
enquire, or to canvass reasons and considerations for and 
against, in order to declare a murder, a theft, or a lie to be 
“wrong. We are fully armed with the power of deciding all 
such questions; we do not Tiesitate, lik'6 a person that has to 
consult a variety of different faculties or interests. Just as 
we pronounce at once whether the day is light or dark, hot or 
cold; whether a weight is light or heavy;—we are able to 
say whether an action is morally right or the opposite. 

f 3. Secondly, It is a faculty or power belonging to aU 
; mankind. 

This was expressed by Cicero, in a famous passage, often 
quoted with approbation, by the supporters of innate moral 
distinction^. ‘ There is one true and original law conformable 
to reason and to nature, diffused over ril, invariable, eternal, 
which calls fo duty and deters from injustice, &c.’ 
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, 4. Thirdly, Moral Sentiment is said to be radically 

! different in its nature from any other fact or phenomenon 
! of the mind. 

The peculiar state of discriminating right aud wrong, 
involving approbation and disapprobation, is considered to be 
entirely unlike any other mental element; and, if s<^ we are 
precluded from resolving or analyzing it into simpler modes 
of feeling, willing, or thinking. 

We have many feelings that urge us to act and abstain 
from acting; but the prompting of conscience has something 
peculiar to itself, which has been expressed by the terms right¬ 
ness, authority, supremacy. Other motives,—hunger, curi¬ 
osity, benevolence, and so on,—have might, this has light. 

So, the Intellect has many occasions for putting forth its 
aptitudes of discriminating, identifying, remembering; but 
the operation of discerning right and wrong is supposed to be 
a unique employment of those functions. 

I 5. In reply to these arguments, and in support of the 
'view that the Moral Faculty is coin]dex and derived, the 
' following considerations are urged:— 

First, The Immediateness of a judgment, is no proof 
of its being innate; long practice or familiarity has the ry 
same effect. 

In proportion as wc are habituated to any subject, or any 
class of operations, our decisions are rapid and independent 
of deliberation. An expert geometer sees at a glance whether 
a demonstration is correct. In extempore speech, a person 
has to perform every moment a series of judgments as to the 
suitability of words to mesming, to grammar, to taste, to effect 
upon an audience. An old soldier knows in an instant, with¬ 
out thought or deliberation, whether a position is sufficiently 
guarded. There is no greater rapidity in the judgments of right 
and wrong, than in these acquired professional judgments. 

Moreover, the decisions of conscience are quick only in the 
simpler cases. It happens not unfrequently that difficult and 
protracted deliberations are necessary to a moral judgment. 

1 6. Secondly, The alleged similarity of men’s moral 

; judgments in all countries and times holds only to a 
I limited degree. 

' The very great differences among different nations, as to 
what constitutes right and wrong, are too numerous, striking, 

29 
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' and serious, not to have been often brought forward in Ethical 
bontroversy. Robbery and murder are legalized in whole 
! nations. Macaulay’s picture of the Highland Chief of former 
days is not singular in the experience of mankind. 

‘ His oifm vassals, indeed, were few in number, but he came of 
‘ the best blood of the Highlands. He kei)t up a close connexion 
with hia more powerful kinsmen; nor did they like him the less 
because he was a robber; for he never robbed them; and that 
robbery, merely as robbery, was a wicked and disgraceful act, had 
never entered into the mind of any Celtic chief.’ 

.'^Various answers have been given by the advocates of 
innate morality to these serious discrepancies. 

(1) It is maintained that savage or uncultivated nations 
are not a fair criterion of mankind generally: that as men 
Ijocome more civilized, they approximate to unity of moral 
sentiment; and what civilized men agree in, is alone to be 
taken as the judgment of the lUCe. 

Now, this arguihent would have great weight, in any dis¬ 
cussion as to what is good, useful, expedient, or what is in 
accordance with the cultivated reason or intelligence ofjnan- 
kind; because civilization consists in the exercise of men’s 
intellectual faculties to improve their condition. But in a 
controversy as to what is given us by nature,—what we 
possess independently of intelligent search and experience,— 
the appeal to civilization does not apply. What civilized 
men agree upon among themselves, as opposed to savages, 
is likely to be the reverse of a,neural instinct; in other 
words, something suggested by reason and experience. 

- In the next place, counting only civilized races, that is, 
including the chief European, American, and Asiatic peoples 
of the present day, and the Greeks^ and Romans of the ancient 
world, we still find disparities on what are deemed by us 
fundamental points of moral right and wrong. Polygamy is 
regarded as right in Turkey, India, and China, and as wrong 
in England. Marriages that we pronounce incestuous were 
legitimate in ancient times. The views entertained by Plato 
and Aristotle m to the intercourse of the sexes are now 
looked upon with abhorrence. 

(2) It has been replied that, although men difier greatly 

. in they consider right and wrong, they all agree in 

nossessing sows notion of right and wrong. No people are 
*^ntirely devoid of moral judgments. 

But this is to surrender the only position of' any real im¬ 
portance. The simple and underived character of the moral 
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faculty is maintained because of the superior authority at¬ 
tached to what is natural, as opposed to what is merely con¬ 
ventional. But if nothing be natural but the mere tact of] 
right and wrong, while all the details, which alone^ have any ' 
value, are settled by convention and custom, we arb as much 
at sea on one system as on the other. 

(3) It is fully admitted, being, indeou, impossible to deny, 
that education must concur with natural impulses in making 
up the moral sentiment. No human being, abandoned en¬ 
tirely tjp native promptings, is ever found to manifest a sense 
of right and wrong. As a general rule, the strength of tiie 
conscience depends on the care bestowed on its cultivation. 
Although we have had to recognize primitive distinctions 
among men as to the readiness to take on moral training, still, 
the better the training, the stronger will be the conscientious 
determinations. 

But this admission has the effect of reducing tho part 
performed by nature to a small and uncertain amount. Bveu 
if there were native pi’eferences, they might bo completely 
overborne and reversed by an assiduous education. ^ The 
difference made by inculcation is so great, that it practically 
amounts to everything. A voice so feeble as to be overpowered 
by foreign elements would do no credit to natm’C. 

> 7. Thirdly, Moral right and wrong is not so much a 

i simple, indivisible property, as an extensive Code of regu- 
i lations, which cannot even be understood without a cer- 
; tain maturity of the intelligence. 

It is not possible to sum up the whole field of moral i%ht 
and wrong, so as to bring it within the scope of a single limited 
perception, like the perception of resistance, or oi colour. In 
regard to some of the Alleged intuitions at the foundation of 
our knowledge, as for example time and space, there is a 
; comparative simplicity and unity, rendering their innate 
j origin less disputable. No such simplicity can be assigned 

i in 3ie region of duty. a i 

After the subject of morals has been studied m the detail, 
it has, indeed, been found practicable to comprise the whole, 
by a kind of generalization, in one comprehensiye^^i^boii 
of regard to- onr fellow s. But, in the first place, this is far from 
a primitive or an intuitive suggestion of the mind. It canm 
at a late stage of human history, and is even regarded m a par^ 
of Bevelation. In the second place, this high generality must 
bo accompanied with detailed applications to particular cases 
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and circumstances. Life is full of conflicting demands, and 
there must be special rules to adjust these various demands. 
We have to be told that country is greater than family; that 
temporary interests are to succumb to more enduring, and so on. 

Supposing the Love of our Neighbour to unfold in detail, 
as it expresses in sum, the whole of morality, this is only 
another* name for our Sympathetic, Benevolent, or Disin-| 
terested regards, into which therefore Conscience would be! 
resolved, as it was by Hume. 

But Morals is properly considered as a wide-ranging 
science, having a variety of heads full of difficulty, and de¬ 
manding minute consideration. The subject of Justice, has 
nothing simple but the abstract statement—giving each one 
their due ; before that can bo applied, we must ascertain what 
is each person’s due, which introduces complex questions of 
relative merit, far transcending the sphere of intuition. 

If any part of Morals had the simplicity of an instinct, it 
would bo regard to Truth. The difi'erence between truth and 
falsehood might almost be regarded as a primitive suscepti¬ 
bility, like the difference between light and dark, between resist¬ 
ance and non-resistance. That each person should say what is, 
instead of what is not, may well seem a primitive and natural 
impulse. In circumstances of perfect iiidifl'ercnce, this would 
be the obvious and usual c.ourse of conduct; being, like the 
straight line, the shortest distance between two points. Let 
a motive ariie, however, in I'avour of the lie, and there is 
nothing to insure the truth. Bofcrence must be made to 
other parts of the mind, from which counter-motives may 
be furnished ; and the intuition in favour of Truth, not being 
able to support itself, has to repose on the general foundation 
of all virtue, the instituted recogivtio^i of the claims of others. 

8. Fourthly, Intuition is incapatjle of settling the de¬ 
bated questions of Practical Morality. 

If we recall some of the great questions of practical life 
that have divided the opinions of mankind, we shall find that 
mere Intuition is helpless to decide them. 

The toleration of heretical opinions has been a greatly con^ 
tested^oint. Our feelings are arrayed on both sides; and 
there is no prompting of nature to arbitrate between the 
opposing impulses. If the advance of civilization has tended 
•to libeniy, it has been owing partly to greater enlightenment, 
and partly to the successful struggles of dissent in the war 
with established opinion. 
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Tho questions relating to marriage are wholly undecidoable 
by intuition. The natural impulses are for unlimited co-habi¬ 
tation. The degree of restraint to be put upon this tendency 
is not indicated by any sentiment that ear. be discovered in 
the mind. The case is very peculiar. In theft and murder, 
the immediate consequences are injury to some one ; in sexual 
indulgence, the immediate result is agreeable to all c(^icerned. 
The evils are traceable only in remote consequences, which in¬ 
tuition can know nothing of. It is not to be wondered, thwe- 
fore, tliat nations, even highly civilized, have differed widely 
in their marriage institutions ; agreeing only in the propriety 
of adopting and enforcing some regulations So essentially 
has this matter been bound up with the moral code of every 
society, that a ])roposed criterion of morality unable to grapple 
with it, would bo discarded as worthless. Yet there is no in¬ 
tuitive sentiment that can be of any avail in the question of / 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

9. Fifthly, It is practicable to analyze or rG.solve the 
Moral Faculty ; and, in so <loing, to explain, both its pecu- *■ 
liar property, and the similarity of moral judgments so far 
as existing among men. 

We begin by estimating the operation of (1) Prudence, 
(2) Sympathy, and (3) the Emotions generally. 

The inducements to perform a moral act, as, for example, 
the fulfilling of a bargain,—are plainly seen to bo of various 
kinds. _ , 

(1) Prudence, or Self-interest, has obviously much to do 
with the moral conduct. Postponing for the presec t the con¬ 
sideration of Punishment, which is one mode of appeal to the 
prudential regards, w/ca?l trace the workings of self-interest 
on many occasions wncrcin men act right. To fulfil a bargain 
is, in the great majority of cases, for the advantage of the 
agent; if he fails to perform his part, others may do the 
same to him. 

Oar self-interest may look still farther. Wo may readily 
discover that if we set an example of injustice, it. may be 
taken np and repeated to such a degree that we can count 
upon nothing ; social security comes to an end, and iwdividual 
existence, even if possible, would cease to be desirable. 

A yet higher view of self-interest informs us, that by per¬ 
forming all our obligations to onr fellows, we not'^ly attstln 
reciprocal performance, but generate mutual affections and 
sympathies, which greatly augment the happiness of life. 
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(2) Sympathy, or Fellow-feeling, the source of our dis¬ 
interested actions, must next be taken into the account. It 
4s a consequence of our sympathetic endowment that we revolt 
l^rom inflicting pain on another, and even fore^ a certain 
J satisfaction to self rather than be the occasion of suffering to 
^a fellow creature. Moved thus, we perform many obhgations 
^on the ground of the misery (not our own) accruing from 
;4;hcir neglect. 

X A considerable portion of human virtue springs directly 
t from this source. If purely disinterested tendencies* were 
withdrawn from the breast, the whole existence of humanity 
would be changed. Society might not be impossible; there 
are races where mutual sympathy barely exists : but the ful¬ 
filment of obligations, if always dependent on a sense of 
self-intei'est, would fail where that was not apparent. On the 
other hand, if we were on all occasions touched with the un¬ 
happiness to others immediately and remotely springing from 
our conduct—if sympathy were perfect and unfailing—we 
could hardly ever omit doing what was right. 

(8) Our several Emotions or Passions may co-operate 
with Prudence and with Sympathy in a way to make both 
the one and the other more elDcaoious. 

Prudence, in the shape of aversion to pain, is rendered 
more acute when the pain is accompanied with Pear. The 
perturbation of fear rises up as a deterring motive when 
dangers loom in the distance. One powerful check to the 
commission of injury is the retaliation of the sufferer, which 
is a danger of the vague and illimitable kind, calculated to 
create alarm. 

Anger, or Eesentment, also enters, in various ways, into 
our moral impulses. In one shaper'itNfias just been noticed. 
In concurrence with Self-interest and Sympathy, it heightens 
the feeling of reprobation against wrong-doers. 

The Tender Emotion, and the Affections, uphold ns in the 
performance of our duties to others, being an additional safe¬ 
guard against injury to the objects of the feelings. It has 
already been shown how these emotions, while tending to 
coalesce with Sympathy proper, are yet distinguished from it. 

The Esthetic Emotions have important bearings upon 
Ethical Sentiment. As a whole, they are favourable to 
human virtue* being non-exclusive pleasures. They, how¬ 
ever, giveeu bias to the formation of moral rules, and pervert 
the proper test of right and wrong in a manner to be after¬ 
wards explained. 
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10. Although Prudence and Sympathy, and the various 
Emotions named, are powerful inducements to what is 
right in action, and although, without these, right would 
not prevail among mankind, yet they do not stamp the 
peculiar attribute of Eightness. For this, we must refer 
to the institution of Government, or Authority. ^ 

Although the force of these various motives on the side of 
right is all-powerful and essential, so much so, that without 
them morality would be impossible, they do not, of them¬ 
selves, impart the character of a moral act. Wo do not 
always feel that, because we have negieeted our interest or 
violated our sympathies, we have on that account done wrong. 
The criterion of rightness in particular cases is something 
different. 

The reasons are apparent. For although prudence, as 
regards self, and sympathy or fellow-feeling, as regards 
others, would comprehend all the interests of mankind— 
everything that morality can desire to accomplish—neverthe¬ 
less, the acting out of these impulses by each individual at 
random would not suffice for the exigencies of human life. 
They must be regulated, directed, reconciled by society at 
large; each person must be made to work upon the same 
plan as eveiy other person. This leads to the institution of 
Government and Authority, with the correlatives of Law, 
Obligation, and Punishment. Our natural impulses for 
good are now directed into an artificial channel, and it is no 
longer optional whether they shall fall into that channel. 
The nature of the case requires all to conform alike to the 
general arrangements, and whoever is not sufficiently urged 
by the natural motives,ws brought under the spur of a new 
l^d of prudential mifbive—Punishment. 

Government, Authority, Law, Obligation, Punishment, are 
all implicated in the same great Institution of Society, to which 
Morality owes its chief foundation, and the Moral Sentiment 
its special attribute. Morality is not Prudence, nor Benevo- , 
lence, in their primitive or spontaneous manifestations; it is ; 
the systematic codification of prudential and benevolent | 
actions, rendered obligatory by what is termed pdn^ties or ( 
Punishment; an entirely distinct motive, artificially framed •' 
by human society, but made so familiar to every member of ; 
society as to be a second nature. None are allowed ip be pm« ; 
dential or sympathizing in their own way. Parents are com- j 
polled to nourish their own children; servants to obey their i 
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own masters, to the neglect of other regards ; all citizens have 
to abide by the awards of authority; bargains are to be ful¬ 
filled according to a prescribed form and letter; tmth is to be 
spoken on certain definite occasions, and not on others. In a 
formed scAjiety, the very best impulses of nature fail to guide 
the citizen’s actions. No doubt there ought to be a general 
coincidence between what Prudence and Sympathy would 
dictate, and what Law dictates; but the precise adjustment is 
a matter of institution, j A moral act is not merely an act tend¬ 
ing to reconcile the good of the agent with the good of the 
whole society; it is an act, prescribed by the social aufhority, 
and rendered obligatory n])on every citizeni Its morality is 
constituted by its authoritative prescription, and not by its 
fulfilling the primary ends of the social institution. A bad 
law is still a law; an ill-judged moral precept is still a moral 
precept, felt as such by every loyal citizen. 

11. It may be" proved, by such evidence as the ca.se 
admits of, tliat the peculiarity of the Moral Sentiment, or 
Conscience, is identified with our education under govern¬ 
ment, or Authority. 

Conscience is described by such terms as moral approba¬ 
tion and disapprobation ; and involves, when highly developed, 
a peculiar and •unmistakoable revulsion of mind at what is 
wrong, and a strong resentment towards, the wrong-doer, 
which become Remorse, in the case of self. 

It is c.apable of being proved, that there is nothing natural 
or primitive in these feelings, except in so far as the case hap¬ 
pens to concur with the dictates of Self-interest, or Sympathy, 
aided by the Emotions formerly specified. Any action that is 
hostile to our interest, excites a form of disapprobation, such 
as belongs to wounded self-intcresf; and. any action that puts 
another to pain may so alFect our natural sympathy as to be 
disapproved, and resented on that ground. These natural or 
inborn feelings are always liable to coincide with moral right 
and wrong, although they are not its criterion or measure in the 
mind of each individual. But in those cases where an unusually 
strong feeling of moral disapprobation is awakened, there is 
apt to be a concurrence of the primitive motives of self, and of 
fellow-feeling; and it is the ideal of good law, and good morality, 
to coincide with a certain well-proportioned adjustment of the 
Prudential and the Sympathetic regards of the individual. 

The requisite allowance being made for the natural im¬ 
pulses, we most now adduce the facts, showing that the cha- 
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racteristic of the * Moral Sense is an edncsation under Law, or 
Authority, through the instrumentality of Punislimont. 

(1) It is a fact that Imraan beings living in society are 
placed under discipline, accompanied by punishment. Cer¬ 
tain actions are forbidden, and the doers of them are sub¬ 
jected to some painful infliction; which is increased in severity 
if they are persisted in. Now, what would be tti« natural 
consequence of such a system, under the known laws of 
feeling, will, and intellect F Would not an action that always 
brings down punishment be associated with the pain and tho 
dread of punishment P Such an association is inevitably 
formed, and becomes at least a part, and a very important 
part, of the sense of duty; nay, it would of itself after a 
certain amount of repetition, be adeejuato to restrain for 
ever the performance of the action, thus attaining the end of 
morality. 

There may be various ways of evoking and forming the 
moral sentiment, but the one way most commonly tmsted to, and 
never altogether dispensed with, is the associating of pain, that 
is, punishmeiit, with tlie actions that arc disallowed. Punish¬ 
ment is held out as the consequence of performing certain 
actions; evciy individual is made to taste of it; its infliction 
is one of the most familiar occurrences of every-day life. 
Consequently, whatever else may be pi’esCnt in tho moral 
sentiment, this fact of the connexion of pain with forbidden 
actions must enter into it with an overpowering prominence. 
Any natural or primitive impulse in the direction of duty 
must bo very marked and apparent, in order to divide witli 
this communicated bias the direction of our conduct. It is 
for tho supporters of innate distinctions to point out any 
concurring impetus (apqft from tlie Prudential and Sympa¬ 
thetic rcgai’ds) sufficiently important to cast these powerful 
associations into a secondary or subordinate position. 

By a familiar effect of Contiguous Association, the dread 
of punishment clothes the forbidden act with a feeling of 
aversion, which in the end persists of its own accord, and 
without reference to the punLshment. Actions that have long 
been connected in tho mind with pains and penalties, come to 
be contemplated with a disinterested repngnance; th^ seem to 
give pain on their own acconnt. This is a parallel, from the 
side of pain, of the acquired attachment to money. Now, 
when, by such. transference, a self-sub-sistiiig sgptiment.of 
aversion has been created, the conscience seems to bo detached 
from all external sanctions, and to possess an isolated footing 
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iu the mind. It has passed through the stage of reference to 
authority, and has become a law to itself. But no conscience 
ever arrives at the independent standing, without lirst existing 
in the reflected and dependent stage. 

We mrfst never omit from the composition of the Con¬ 
science the primary impulses of Self-Interest and Sympathy, 
which in*minds strongly alive to one or other, always count 
for a powerful element in human conduct, although for reasons 
already stated, not the strictly moral element, so far as the 
individual is concerned. They are adopted, more or loss, by 
the authority imposing the moral code; and when the two 
sources coincide, tho stream is all the stronger. 

(2) Where moral training is omitted or greatly neglected', 
there is an absence of security for virtuous conduct. 

In no civilized commiinity is moral discipline entirely 
wanting. Although children- may bo neglected by their 
parents, they come at last under the discipline of the law and 
the public. They cannot be exempted from the associations 
of punishment with wrong. But when these associations have 
not been early and sedulously formed, in the &,mily, in the 
school, and in the workshop, the moral sentiment is left in a 
feeble condition. There still remain tho force of the law and 
of public opinion, the examples of public punishment, and the 
reprobation of guilt. Every member of the community must 
witness daily the degraded condition of the viciously disposed, 
and tho prosperity following on respect for the law. No 
human being escapes from thus contracting moral impressions 
to a very large amount. 

(3) Whenever an action is associated with Disapprobation 
and Punishment, there grows up, in reference to it, a state of 
mind nudistinguishable from Moral i^ewtiment. 

There are many instances where individuals are enjoined 
to a course of conduct wholly indifferent with regard to 
universal morality, as in the regulations of societies formed for 
special purposes. Each member of the society has to conform 
to these regulations, under pain of forfeiting all the benefits of 
the society, and of perhaps incurring positive evils. The code 
of honour among gentlemen is an example of these artificial 
impositiops. It is not to be supposed that there should be an 
innate sentiment to perform actions having nothing to do with 
moral right and wrong; yet the disapprobation and the remorse 
following «u a breach of the code of honour, will often be 
greater man what follows a breach of the moral law. The 
constant habit of regarding with dread the consequences of 
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violating any of the rales, simulates a moral sentiment, on a 
subject unconnected with morality properly so called. 

The arbitrary ceremonial customs of nations, with refer¬ 
ence to such points as ablutions, clothing, eating and abstin¬ 
ence from meats,—when rendered obligatory by the force of 
penalties, occupy exactly the same place in the mind as the 
principles of moral right and wrong. The same form t)f dread 
attaches to the consequences of neglect; the same remorse is 
felt by the individual offender. The exposure of the naked 
person, is as much abhorred as telling a lie. The Turkish 
woman exposing her face, is no less conscience-smitten than 
if she murdered her child. There is no act, however trivial, 
that cannot be raised to the position of a moral act, by the 
imperative of society. 

Still more striking'is the growth of a moral sentiment in 
connexion with such usages as the Hindoo suttee. It is known 
that the Hindoo widow, if prevented from burning herself with 
her husband’s corpse, often feels all the pangs of remorse, and 
leads a life of misery and self-humiliation. The habitual in¬ 
culcation of this duty by society, the penalty of disgrace 
attached to its omission, operate to implant a sentiment in 
every respect analogous to the strongest moral sentiment, 
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The first important name in Ancient Ethical Philosophy Ls 
SOK RATES. [469-399 B.C.] 

For the riews of Sokrates, as well as his method,* we have 
first the Memorabilia of XENonioN, and next such of the 
Platonic Compositions, as are judged, by comparison with the 
Memorabilia, to keep closest to the rent Sokrates. Of these, 
the chief are the ApoLOor or Sokrates, the Kiuton and the 
Phaidos. 

The ‘ Memorabilia ’ was composed by Xenophon, expressly 
to vindicate Sokrates against the accusations and unfavourable 
opinions that led to his execution. The ‘ Apology ’ is Plato’s 
account of his method, and also sets forth his moral attitude. 
The ‘ Kriton ’ describes a conversation between him and his 
friend Kriton, in pri.son, two days before his death, wherein, 
in reply to the entreaties of his friends generally that he 
should make his escape from prison, he declares his determi¬ 
nation to abide by tho laws of the Athenlran State. Inasmuch 
as, in tho Apology, ho had seemed to set his private convictions 
above the public authority, he here presents another side of 
his character. Tho ‘ Phtedon ’ contains the conversation on 
‘ the Immortality of the Soul' just before his execution. 

The Ethical bearings of the Philosophical method, the 
Doctrines, and the Life of Sokrates, are these:— 

Theodirection he gave to philosophical enquiry, was ex¬ 
pressed in the saying that he brought ‘ Philosophy down from 
Heaven to Earth.’ His subjects were Man and Society. • He 
entered ^protest against the enquiries of the early philosophers 

• See, on the method of Sokrates, Appendix A. 
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as to the constitution of the Kosmos, the nature of the Heavenly 
Bodies, the theory of Winds and Storms. He called these 
Divine things; and in a great degree useless, if understood. 
The Human relations of life, the varieties of conduct of men 
towards each other in all capacities, were alone within the com¬ 
pass of knowledge, and capable of yielding fruit. In short-, his ‘ 
turn of mind was thoroughly prach'caZ, we might say uHlUarian. [ 

I. —Ho gave a foundation and a shape to Ethical Science, 
by insisting on its practical character, and by showing that, 
like the other arts of life, it had an End, and a Theory from 
which flows the precepts or means. The End, which would 
be the Standard, was not stated by him, and hardly even by 
Plato, otherwise than in general language; the Summnm 
Bonum had not as yet become a matter of close debate. ‘ The 
art of dealing with human beings,’ ‘ the art of behaving in 
society,’ ‘the science of human happiness,’ were various 
modes of expressing the final end of conduct.* Sokrates 
clearly indicated the difference between an unscientific and a 
scientific art; the one is an incommunicable knack or dexterity, 
the other is founded on theoretical principles. 

II. —Notwithstanding his professing ignorance of what 
virtue is, Sokrates had a definite doctrine with reference to 
Ethics, which we may call his Psychology of the subject. 
This was the doctrine that resolves Virtue‘into Knowledge, 
Vice into Ignorance or Folly. ‘To do right was the only 
way to imjiart Jhappiness, or the least degree of unhappiness 
compatible with any given situation: now, this was precisely 
what every one wished for and aimed at—only that many 
persons, from ignorance, took the wrong road; and no man 
was wise enough always to take the right. But as no man 
was willingly his own, enemy, so no man ever did wrong 
willingly; it was because he was not fully or correctly in¬ 
formed of the consequences of his own actions; so that the 
proper remedy to apply, was enlarged teaching of conse¬ 
quences and improved judgment. To make him willing to 
be taught, the only oonchtion required was to make him con¬ 
scious of his own ignorance; the want of which consciousness 
was the real cause both of indociiity and of vice’ (Grote). This 

* In setting forth the Ethical End, the language of Sokrates was not 
always consistent. /-He sometimes stated it, as if it included an indepen- - 
dent reference to the happiness-of others; at other times, he speaks as if 
the end was the agent’s own happiness, to which the happiness of oth-us 
was the greatest and most essential means./. The first view, although not 
always adhered to, prevails in Xenophon; the second appears most in 
Plato. 
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doctrine grew out of his favourite analogy between social 
duty and a profession or trade. When the artizan goes 
wrong, it is usually from pure ignorance or incapacity; he is 
wiUing to do good work if he is able. 

III. —The SuMMUM Bonitm with Sokrates was Well-doing. 
He had no ideal of pursuit for man apart from virtue, or what 
he esteemed virtue—the noble and the praiseworthy. This 
was the elevated point of view maintained alike by him and 
by Plato, and common to them with the ideal of modern ages. 

Well-doing consisted in doing well whatever a man under¬ 
took. ‘ The best man,’ he said, ‘ and the most beloved by 
the gods, is he that, as a hu.sbandman, performs well the duties 
of husbandry; as a surgeon, the duties of the medical art; in 
political life, his duty towards the commonwealth. The man 
that does nothing well is neither useful nor agreeable to the 
gods.’ And as knowledge is essential to all undertakings, 
knowledge is the one thing needful. This exclusive regard 
to knowledge was his one-sidedness as a moral theorist; but 
he did not consistently exclude all reference to the voluntary 
control of appetite and passion. 

IV. —He inculcated Practical Precepts of a self-denying 
kind, intended to curb the excesses of human desire and am¬ 
bition. He urged the pleasures of self-improvement and of 
duty against indfllgences, honours, and worldly advancement. 
In the ‘ Apology,’ he states it as the second aim of his life 
(after imparting the shock of conscious ignorance) to reproach 
men for pursuing wealth and glory more than wisdom and 
virtue. In ‘ Kiiton,’ he lays it down that we are never to 
act wrongly or unjustly, although others are unjust to us. 
And, in his own life, he furnished an illustrious example of his 
teaching. The same lofty strain wat'* taken up by Plato, and 
repeated in most of the subsequent Ethical, schools. 

V. —His Ethical Theory extended itself to Government, 
where he applied his analogy of the special arts. The legiti¬ 
mate King was he that knew how to govern well. 

VL—The connexion in the mind of Sokrates between 
Ethics and Theology was very slender. 

In the first place, his distinction of Divine and Human 
things, was an exclusion of the arbitrary will of the gods 
from human affairs, or from those things that constituted the 
ethical end. 

i, But in ^e next place, he always preserved a pious and re¬ 
verent^ tone of nnnd; and considered that, after patient study, 
men should still cousult the oracles, by which, the gods, in 
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cases of difiBonlty, graciously signified their intentions, and 
their beneficent care of the race. Then, the practice of well¬ 
doing was prompted by reference to the satisfaction of the 
gods. In so far as the gods administered the world in a right 
spirit, they would show favour to the virtuous. • 

PLATO. [427-347 b.c.] 

The Ethical Doctrines of Plato are scattered through his 
various Dialogues; and incorporated with his philosophical 
method, with his theory of Ideas, and with his theories of 
man and of society. 

From Sokrates, Plato derived Dialectics, or the method of 
Debate; he embodied all his views in imaginary conversa¬ 
tions, or Dialogues, suggested by, and resembling the real 
conversations of Sokrates. And farther, in imitation of his 
master, he carried on his search after truth under the guise of 
ascertaining the exact meaning or definition of leading terms ; 
as Virtue, Courage, Holiness, Temperance, Justice, Law, 
Beauty, Knowledge, Rhetoric, &c. 

We shall first pass in review the chief Dialogues contain¬ 
ing Ethical doctrines. 

The ApoiiOOY, Kkiton, and EurmPHKON (we follow Mr. 
Grote’s order) may be passed by as belonging more to his 
master than to himself; moreover, everything contained in 
them will be found recurring in other dialogues. 

The Alkibiaces I. is a good specimen of the Sokratic man¬ 
ner. It brings out the loose discordant notions of Ju-H and 
Unjust prevailing in the community; sets forth that the Just 
is also honourable, good, and expedient—the cause of happi¬ 
ness to the just man ; urges the importance of Self-know¬ 
ledge ; and maintains tljat the conditions of happiness are not 
wealth and power, Imt Jn^ice and Temperance. 

Alkibiades II. Mings out a Platonic position as to the 
Oood. There are a number of things that are good, as health, 
money, family, but there is farther required the skill to apply 
these in proper measure to the supreme end of life. AH' 
knowledge is not valuable; there may be cases where ignor¬ 
ance is better. What we are principally interested in know¬ 
ing is the Good, the Best, the Profitable. The man of much 
learning, without this, is like a vessel tossed on the sha with¬ 
out a pdot* 

* ‘ What Plato here calls the Knowledge of Good, or Beasan,—the juat 
diaorimination and comparative appreciation, of Ends and Means—ap¬ 
pears in the Politikua and the Euthyddmus, under the title of the Eegal or 
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In Hipptas Minoe, appears an extreme statement of the 
doctrine, common to Sokrates and Plato, identifying virtue 
with knowledge, or giving exclusive attention to the intel¬ 
lectual element of conduct. It is urged that a mendacious 
person, able to tell the truth if he chooses, is better than one 
unable to tell it, although wishing to do so; the knowledge is 
of greatir worth than the good disposition. 

In Minos (or the Definition of Law) he refuses to accept 
the decree of the state as a law, but postulates the decision of 
some Ideal wise man. Tliis is a following out of the Spkratic 
analogy of the professions, to a purely ideal demand; the wise 
man is never producible. In many dialogues (Kriton, Laches, 
<fcc.) the decision of some Export is sought, as a physician is 
consulted in disease ; but the Moral expert is unknown to any 
actual communitry. 

In Lacues, the question ‘ what is Virtue ?' is put; it is 
argued under the special virtue of Gourago. In a truly 
Sokratic dialogue, Sokrates is in search of a definition of 
Courage; as happens in the search dialogues, there is no 
definite result, but the di’ift of the discussion is to make 
courage a mode of intelligence, and to resolve it into the 
grand desideratum of the knowledge of good and evil 
belonging to the One Wise Man. 

Charmides discusses Terrvporance. As usual with Plato in 
discussing the virtues, with a view to their Lo^cal definition, 
he presupposes that this is something beneficial and good. 
Various definitions are given of Temperance; and all are re¬ 
jected ; but the dialogue falls into the same track as the 
Ijaches, in putting forward the supreme science of good and 
evil. It is a happy example of the Sokratic manner and pur- 

Politioal Art, as employing or directing the (Results of all other ^s, 
which are considered as subordinate: in the Protagoras, under the title 
of art of calculation or mensuration: in the PhilQbus, as measure and 
proportion: in the Phsedrus (in regard to rhetoric) as the art of turning 
to account, for tho main purpose of persuasion, all the special processes, 
stratagems, decorations, &o.) imparted by professional masters. In the 
Itepublic, it is personified in the few venerable Elders who constitute the 
Reason of tho society, and whose directions all the rest (Guardians and 
Producers) are bound implicitly to follow; the virtue of the subordinates 
consisting in this implifcit ohedienoe. In the Leges, it is defined as the 
complete subjection in the mind, of pleasures and pains to right Reason, 
without which, no special aptitudes are worth having. In the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia, it stands as a Sokratic authority under the title of 
SJophrosynS'Ur Temperance: and the Profitable is declared identical with 
the Gkiod, as the directing and limiting principle for all human pursuits 
and proceedings.’ (Grote’s Plato, I., 362.) 
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pose, of exposing the conceit of knowledge, the fancy that 
people understand the meaning of the general terms habitually 
employed. 

Lysis on Friendship, or Lore, might be expected to fur¬ 
nish some ethical openings, but it is rather a piece of dialectic, 
without result, farther than to impart the consciousness of 
ignorance. If it suggests anything positive, it is the Idea of 
Good, as the ultimate end of affection. The subject is one of 
special interest in ancient Ethics, as being one of the aspects 
of Benevolent sentiment in the Pagan world. In Aristotle 
we first find a definite handling of it. 

Mbnon may be considered as pre-eminently ethical in its 
design. It is expressly devoted to the question—Is Virtue 
teachable? Sokrates as usual confesses that he does not 
know what virtue is. Ho will not accept a catalogue of the 
admitted virtues as a definition of virtue, and presses for some 
common or defining attribute. He advances on his own side 
his usual doctrine that virtue is Knowledge, or a mode of 
Knowledge, and that it is good and profitable; which is merely 
an iteration of the Science of good and evil. He distinguishes 
virtue from Right Opinion, a sort of quasi-knowledge, the 
knowledge of esteemed and useful citizens, which cannot be 
the highest knowledge, since these citizens fail to impart it 
even to their own sons. 

In this dialogue, we have Plato’s view of Immortality, 
which comprises both pre-existence and post-existence. The 
pre-existence is used to explain the derivation of general 
notions, or Ideas, which are antecedent to tho perceptions of 
sense. 

In Peotagobas, we find one of the mest important of the 
ethical discussions of Plijtc^ It proceeds from the same ques¬ 
tion—Is virtue teachable ?—Sokrates as usual expressing his 
doubts on the poin€. Protagoras then delivers a splendid 
harangue, showing how virtue is taught—namely, by the 
practice of society ' in approving, condemning, rewarding, 
punishing the actions of individuals. From childhood upward, 
every human being in society is a witness to the meral pro¬ 
cedure of society, and by degrees both knows, and conforms to, 
the maxims of virtue of the society. Protagoras himself as a 
professed teacher, or sophist, can improve but little uf on this 
habita&L Sokrate^ at the end ofjthe^harsm^e, • 

puts in his usuS. questions tending to bring ont’'tne'jg^sftSce oj 
definition of virtue, and soon drives Protagoras into a comer, 
bringing him to admit a view nowhere else developed in Plato, 
30 ^ 
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that Pleasure is the only good, Pain the only evil, and that 
the science of Good and Evil consists in Measuring, and in 
choosing between conflicting pleasures and pains—preferring 
the greater pleasure to the less, the less pain to the greater. 
For example, courage is a wise estimate of things terrible and 
things not terrible. In consistency with the doctrine that 
Knowledge is virtue, it is maintained here as elsewhere, that 
a man knowing good and evil must act upon that knowledge. 
Plato often repeats his theory of Measurement, but never 
again specifically intimates that the things to be measured are 
pleasures and pains. And neither here nor elsewhere, does he 
suppose the virtuous man taking directly into his calculation 
the pleasures and pains of other persona. 

Goegias, one of the most renowned of the dialogues in 
point of ccanposition, is also ethical, but at variance with the 
Protagoras, and m ore in accordance with Plato’s predominating 
views. The professed subject is Rhetoric, which, as an art, 
Sokrates professes to hold in contempt. The dialogue begins 
with the position that men are prompted by the desire of good, 
but proceeds to the great Platonic paradox, that it is a greater 
evil to do wrong than to sutler wrong. The criminal labours 
under a mental distemper, and the best thing that can happen 
to him, is to be punished that so he may be cured. The 
unpunished wrong-doer is more miserable than if he were 
punished. Sokrates in this dialogue maintains, in opposition 
to the thesis of Protagoras, that pleasure is not the same as 
good, that there are bad pleasures and good pains; and a 
skilful adviser, one versed in the science of good and evil, 
must discriminate between them. He does not mean that 
those pleasures only are bad that bring an overplus of future 
pains, which would be in accor/tance with the previous 
dialogue. The sentiment of the dialogue is ascetic and self- 
denying.* Order or Discipline is inculcated, not as a means 
to an end, but as an end in itself. 

• ‘ Indeed there is nothing more remarkable in the Oorpas, than the 
manner in which Sokrates not only condemns the unmeasur^, exorbitant, 
maleficent desires, hut also depreciates and degrades all the actualities of 
life—all the recreative and elegant arts, including music and poetry, 
tragic as well as dithyrambic—all provision for the most essential wants, 
all protection against particular sufferings and dangers, even all service 
rendered to another person in the way of relief or of resoue—all the effec¬ 
tive maintenance of public or$^nized force, such as ships, docks, walls, 
d^ms, ^ finmediate satisfaction or relief, and those who confer it, are 
treated with contempt, and presented as in hostility to the perfection of 
the mental stmcbire. And it is in this point of view, that vanons Platonie 
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Th? PoLiriKtrs is on the Art of Government, and gives the 
Platonic heaut id4al of the One competent person, governing 
ahsolntely, by virtue of his scientific knowledge, and aiming at 
the good and improvement of the governed. This is merely 
another illustration of the Sokratic ideal—a despotism, anointed 
by supreme good intentions, and by an ideal skill. The Re¬ 
public is an enlargement of the lessons of the Politiktfe with¬ 
out the dialectic discussion. 

The postulate of the One Wise man is repeated in 
Kbatti-bs, on the unpromising subject of Language or the 
invention of Names. 

The PiULEBUS has a decidedly ethical character. It pro¬ 
pounds for enquiry the Good, the Summum Bonum. This is 
denied to bo mere pleasure, and the denial is enforced by 
Sokrates challenging his opponent to choose the lot of an 
ecstatic oyster. As usual, good must be related to Intelligence; 
and the Dialogue gives a long disquisition upon the One and 
the Many, the Theory of Ideas, the Determinate and the Inde¬ 
terminate. Good is a compound of Pleasure and Intelligence, 
the last predominating. Pleasure is the Indeterminate, requir¬ 
ing the Determinate (Knowledge) to regulate it. This is 
merely another expression for the doctrine of Measure, aiid 
for the common saying, that the Passions must be controlled 
by Reason. There is, also, in the dialogue, a good deal on 
the Psychology of Pleasure and Pain. Pleasure is the funda¬ 
mental harmony of the system; Pain its disturbance. Bodily 
Pleasure pre-supposes pain [true only of some pleasures]. 
Mental pleasures may be without previous pain, and are there¬ 
fore pure pleasures- A life of Intelligence is conceivable 
without either pain or pleasure; this is the choice of the Wise 
man, and is the nature of-tl^ gods. Desire is a mixed state, 
and comprehends hoAv and mind. Much stress is laid on the 
moderate and tranquixpleasures; the intense pleasures, coveted 
by mankind, belong to a distempered rather than a healthy 
state; they are false and delusive. Pleasure is, by its nature, 
a change or transition, and cannot be a supreme end. The 
mixture of Pleasure and Intelligence is to be adjusted lay the 
all-important principle of Measure or Proportion, which con¬ 
nects the Good with the Beautiful. 

commentators extol in an especial manner the Gorgias: as recognizing 
an Idea of Good superhuman and supernatural, radically disparate from 
pleasures and pains of any human being, and incommensurable viith them; 
an Universal Idea, whi^, (hough it is supposed to cast a distant light 
upon its particulars, is separated from them by an incalculable space, and 
is discernible only by the Flatonictelescope.’ (Grote, Oorgiaa.) 
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A decided asceticism is the ethical tendency of this dialoj^e. 

It is markedly opposed to the view of the Protagoras. Still 
greater is the opposition between it and the two Erotic 
dialogues, Phsedrus and Symposium, where Bonum and 
PulchrMri are attained in the pursuit of an ecstatic and over¬ 
whelming personal affection. 

Thfr Republic starts with the question—what is Justice P 
and, in answering it, provides the scheme of a model Republic. 
Book I. is a Sokratio colloquy, where one speaker, on being 
interrogated, defines Justice as ‘rendering to every man his 
duo,’ and afterwards amends it to ‘ doing good to friends, evil 
to enemies.’ Another gives ‘ the right of the strongest.’ A 
third maintains that Injustice by itself is profitable to the 
doer; but, as it is an evil to society in general, men make laws 
against it and punish it; in consequence of which. Justice is 
the more profitable. Sokrates, in opposition, undertakes to 
prove that Justice is good in itself, ensuring the happiness of 
the doer by its intrinsic effect on his mind; and irrespective 
of exemption from the penalties of injustice. Ho reaches 
this result by assimilating an individual to a state. Justice is 
shown to be good in the entire city, and by analogy it is also 
good in the individual. He accordingly proceeds to construct 
his ideal commonwealth. In the course of this construction 
many ethical views crop out. 

The state must prescribe the religions beliei^ and allow no 
compositions at v.ariance with it. The gods must always be 
set forth as the causes of good; they must never be repre¬ 
sented as the authors of evil, nor as practising deceit. Neither 
is it to be allowed to represent men as unjust, yet happy; or 
just, and yet miserable. The poetic representation of bad cha¬ 
racters is also forbidden. The musjeal training is to be adapted 
for disposing the mind to the perception of Beauty, whence it 
becomes qualified to recognize the other virtues. UsefulfictiOna 
are to be diffused, without regard to truth. This pious fraud 
is openly recommended by Plato. 

The division of the human mind into (1) Reason or 
Intelligence; (2) Energy, Courage, Spirit, or the Military ‘ 
Virtue; and (3) Many-headed Appetite, all in mutual counter- 
play—is transferred to the State, each of the three parts being 
represented by one of the political orders.or divisions of the 
community. The happiness of the man and the happiness of the 
^ eommonjvealth are attained in the same way, namely, by rea¬ 
lizing the four virtues—Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, Jus¬ 
tice ; with this condition, that Wisdom, or Reason, is sought 
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only in the Knling caste, the Elders; Courage, or Energy, 
only in the second caste, the Soldiers or Guardians; whde 
Temperance and Justice (meaning almost the same thing) must 
inhere alike in all the three classes, and be the only thing ex¬ 
pected in the third, the Working Multitude. • 

If it be now asked, what and where is Justice ? the answer 
is—‘every man to attend to his own business.’ !^justice 
occurs when any one abandons his post, or meddles with what 
does not belong to him ; and more especially when any one of 
a lower division aspires to the function of a higher. Such is 
Justice ^or the city, and such is it in the individual; the higher 
faculty—Reason, must control the two lower—Courage and 
Appetite. Justice is thus a sort of harmony or balance of the 
mental powers; it is to the mind what health is to the body. 
Health is the greatest good, sickness the greatest evil, of the 
body; so is Justice of the mind. 

It is an essential of the Platonic Republic that, among the 
guardians at least, the sexual arrangements should be under 
public regulation, and the monopoly of one woman by one man 
forbidden: a regard to the breed of the higher caste of citizens 
requires the magistrate to see that the best couples are brought 
together, and to refuse to rear the inferior offspring of ill- 
assorted connexions. The number of births is also to be 
regulated. . 

In carrying on war, special maxims of clemency are to be 
observed towards Hellenic enemies. 

The education of the Guardians must be philosophical; it 
is for them to rise to the Idea of the good, to master the 
science of Good and Evil; they must be emancipated from the 
notion that Pleasure is the good. To indicate the route to this 
attainment Plato gives his-theory of cognition generally—the 
theory of Ideas;—and inmeates (darkly) how these sublime 
generalities are to b«' reached. 

The Ideal Commonwealth supposed established, is doomed 
to degradation and decay ; passing through Timocracy, 
Oligarchy, Democracy, to Despotism, with a corresponding 
declension of happiness. The same varieties may be traced 
in the Individual; the ‘ despotized ’ mind is the acme of Injus¬ 
tice and consequent misery.-'f.t,.^ . . i,. . i t > 

The comparative value of Hleasures is discussed. The 
/pleasures of philosophy, or wisdom (those of Reason), are 
alone true and pure; the pleasures corresponding to the two 
other parts of the mind are inferior; Love of H<mour (from 
Courage or Energy), and Love of Money (Appetite). The 
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well-ordered mind—Justice—is above all things the source of 
happiness. Apart from all consequences of Justice, this is 
true; the addition of the natural results only enhances the 
strength of the position. 

In Tu'isus, Plato repeats the doctrine that wickedness is to 
the mind what disease is to the bo(^. The soul suffers from 
two distempers, madness and T^orance; the man under pas¬ 
sionate heat is not wicked voluntarily. No man is bad wil¬ 
lingly ; but only from some evil habit of body, the effect of 
bad bringing-np [very much the view of Kobert Owen]. 

The long treatise called the Laws, being a modified scheme 
of a Republic, goes over the same ground with more detail. 
We give the chief ethical pouits. It is the purpose of the law¬ 
giver to bring about happiness, and to provide all good things 
divine and human. The divine things are the cardinal virtues 
—Wisdom, Justice, Temperance, Courage; the human are 
the leading personal advantages—Health, Beauty, Strength, 
Activity, Wealth. Ho requires the inculcation of self-com¬ 
mand, and a training in endurance. The moral and religious 
feelings are to bo guided in early youth, by the influence of 
Poetry and the other Pine Arts, in whieh, as before, a strin¬ 
gent censorship is to be exercised; the songs and dances are 
all to be publicly authorized. The ethical doctrine that the 
just man is happy and the unjust miserable, is to be preached; 
and every one prohibited from contradicting it. Of all the 
titles to command in society. Wisdom is the highest, although 
policy may require it to be conjoined with some of the others 
(Birth, Ago, Strength, Accident, &c.). It is to be a part of 
the constitution to provide public exhortatioms, or sermons,. 
for inculcating virtue ; Plato having now passed into an op¬ 
posite phase as to the value of Rhetoric, or continuous addrosa. 
The family is to be allowed in its usual form, but with re¬ 
straints on the age of marriage, on the ■^phoice of the parties, 
and on the fiicrease of the number of the population. Sexual 
intercourse is to be as far as possible confined to persons 
legally married; those departing from this rule are, at all 
events, to observe secresy. The slaves are not to be of the 
same race as the masters. As regards punishment, there is a 
great complication, owing to the author’s theory that wicked¬ 
ness is ^not properly voluntary. Much of the harm done by 
persons to othei’S is unintentional or involuntary, and is to be 
made good by reparation. For the loss of balance or self- 
‘eontrol, ihaking the essence of injustice, there must be a penal 
and educational discipline, suited to cure the moral distemper; 
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not for the sake of the past, which cannot be recalled, bnt of 
the future. Under cover of this theory, the punishments ai'e 
abundantly severe; and the crimes include Heresy, for which 
there is a gradation of penalties terminating in death. 

Wo may now summarize the Ethics of Plato, mnder the 
general scheme as follows :— 

I. —The Ethical Standard, or criterion of moral I^ght and 
Wrong. This we have seen is, ultimately, the Science of Good 
and Evil, as determined by a Scientific or Wise man; the 
Idea of the Good, which only a philosopher can ascend to. 
Plato gave no credit to the maxims of the existing society; 
these were wholly unscientific. 

It is obvious that this vague and indeterminate standard 
would settle nothing practically; no one can tell what it is. 
It is only of value as belonging to a very exalted and poetic 
conception of virtue, something that raises the imagination 
above common life into a sphere of transcendental existence. 

II. —The Psychology of Ethics. 

1. As to the Faculty of discerning Right. This is im¬ 
plied in the foregoing statement of the criterion. It is the 
Cognitive or Intellectual power. In the definite position 
taken up in Protagoras, it is the faculty of Measuring plea¬ 
sures against one another and against pains. In other dia¬ 
logues, measure is still the important aspoot of the process, 
although the things to be measured are not given. 

2. As regards the Will. The theory that vice, if not the 
result of ignorance, is a form of madness, an uncontrollable 
fury, a mental distemper, gives a peculiar rendering of the 
nature of man’s Will. It is a kind of Necessity, not exactly 
corresponding, however, with the modem doctrine of that name. 

3. Disinterested Septiment is not directly and plainly re¬ 
cognized by Plato. His nighest virtue is self-regarding; a 
concern for the Health of the Soul. 

III. —On the Bonum, or Summum Bonum, Plato is ascetic 
and self-denying. 1. We have seen that in Philebus, Pleasure 
is not good, unless united with Knowledge or Intelligence; 
and the greater the Intelligence, the higher the 4 )leasure. 
That the highest happiness of man is the pursuit of truth or 
Philosophy, was common to Plato and to Aristotle. 

2. Happiness is attainable only through Justice ojT Virtue. 
Justice is declared to be happiness, first, in itself, and secondly, 
in its consequences. Such is the importance attached to this 
maxim as a safeguard of Society, that, whether tru? or not, it 
is to be maintained by state authority. 
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3. The Psychology of Pleasure and Pain is given at length 
in the Philebns. 

IV. —With regard to the scheme of Duty. In Plato, we 
find the first statement of the four Cardinal virtues. 

As to'’ the Substance of the Moral Code, the references 
above made to the Republic and the Laws will show in what 
points his views difiered from modem Ethics. 

Benevolence was not one of the Cardinal Virtues. 

His notions even of Reciprocity were rendered haay and 
indistinct by his theory of Justice as an end in itself. 

The inducements, means, and stimulants to virtue, in 
addition to penal discipline, are training, persuasion, or hor- 
•tatory discourse, dialectic cognition of the Ideas, and, above 
all, that ideal aspiration towards the Just, the Good, around 
which he gathered all that was fascinating in poetry, and all 
the associations of religion and divinity. Plato employed his 
powerful genius in working up a lofty spiritual reward, an 
ideal intoxication, for inciting men to the self-denying virtues. 
He was the first and one of the greatest of preachers. His 
theory of Justice is suited to preaching, and not to a scientific 
analysis of society. 

V. —The relation of Ethics to Politics is intimate, and 
even inseparable. The Civil Magistrate, as in Hobbes, supplies 
the Ethical sanction. All virtue is an affair of the state, a 
political institution. This, however, is qualified by the de¬ 
mand for an ideal state, and an ideal governor, by whom alone 
anything like perfect virtue can be ascertained. 

VI. —The relationship with Theology is also close. That 
is to say, Plato was not satisfied to construct a science of good 
and evil, without conjoining the sentiments towards the Gods. 
His Theology, however, was of his own invention, and adapted 
to his ethical theory. It was necessary to suppose that the 
gods were tlje authors of good, in order'to give countenance 
to virtue. 

Plato was the ally of the Stoics, as against the Epicureans, 
and of such modem theorists as Butler, who make virtue, 
and not happiness, the highest end of man. With him, 
discipline was an end in itself, and not a means; and he en¬ 
deavoured to soften its rigour by his poetical and elevated 
Idealisifi. 

Although he did not preach the good of mankind, or direct 
beneficence, he undoubtedly prepared the way for it, by 
urging se'ff’KJenial, which has no issue or relevance, except 
either by realizing greater happiness to Self (mere exalted 
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Prudence, approved of by all sects), or by promoting the 
welfare of others. 

THE CYNICS AND THE CTRENAICS. 

These opposing sects sprang from Sokrates, and passed, 
with little modification, the one into the Stoics, the other into 
the Epicureans. Both AsTiSTnENES, the founder of tl^ Cynics, 
and Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaics, were disciples of 
Sokrates. 

Their doctrines chiefly referred to the Summum Bonnm— 
the Art of Living, or of Happiness. 

The Cynics were most closely allied to Sokrates; they, in 
fact, carried out to the full his chosen mode of life. His 
favourite maxim—that the gods had no wants, and that the 
most godlike man was he that approached to the same state— 
was the Cynic Ideal. To subsist upon the narrowest means; 
to acquire indiSerence to pain, by a discipline of endurance; to 
despise all the ordinary pursuits of wealth and pleasure,—were 
Sokratic peculiarities, and were the beau ideal of Cynicism. 

The Cynic succession of philosophers were, (1) Antis- 
THENES, one of the most constant friends and companions of 
Sokrates; (2) Diogenes of Sinope, the pupil of Antisthenes, 
and the best known type of the sect. (His disciple Krates, a 
Theban, was the master of Zeno, the first Stoic.) (3) 
Stilpon of Megara, (4) Menedemus of Eretria, (5) Monimus of 
Syracuse, (6) Kkates. 

The two first heads of the Ethical scheme, so meagrely 
filled up by tho ancient systems generally, are almost a total 
blank as regards both Cynics and Cyrenaics. 

I. .—As regards a Standard of right and wrong, moral good 
or evil, they recognize4 nothing but obedience to the laws and 
customs of society. 

II. —They had #io Psychology of a moral faculty, of the will, 
or of benevolent sentiment. The Cyrenaic Aristippus had a 
Psychology of Pleasure and Pain. 

The Cynics, instead of discussing Will, exercised it, in one 
of its most prominent forms,—self-control and endurance. 

• Disinterested conduct was no part of their scheme, although 
the ascetic discipline necessarily promotes abstinence from sins 
against property, and from all the vices of public ambition. 

III. —The proper description of both systems comes under 
the Summum Bonum, or the Art of Living. 

Tho Cynic Ideal was the minimum of wants, fhe habitrih- 
tion to pain, together with indifference to the common enjoy- 
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raents. The compensating reward was eiemption from fear, 
anxiety, and disappointment; also, the pride of superiority to 
fellow-beings and of approximation to the gods. Looking at 
the great predominance of misery in human life, they believed 
the problem of living to consist in a mastery over all the forms 
of pain; until this was first secured, there was to be a total 
sacrifice of pleasure. 

The Cynics were mostly, like Sokrates, men of robust 
health, and if they put their physical constitution to a severe 
test by poor living and exposure to wind and weather, they 
also saved it from the wear and tear of steady industry and 
toil. Exercise of body and of mind, with a view to strength 
and endurance, was enjoined; but it was the drill of the 
soldier rather tlian the drudgery of the artisan. 

In the eyes of the public, the prominent feature of the 
Cynic was his contemptuous jeering, and sarcastic abuse of 
everybody around. The name (Cynic, dog-like) denotes this 
peculiarity. The anecdotes relating to Diogenes illustrate his 
coarse denunciation of men in general and their luxurious ways. 
He set at defiance all the conventions of courtesy and of decency; 
spoke his mind on everything without fear or remorse ; and 
delighted in his antagonism to public opinion. Ho followed 
the public and obtrusive life of Sokrates, but instead of dia¬ 
lectic skill, his fqi'ce lay in vitupera tion, sarcasm, and repartee. 

‘ To Sokrates,’ says Epiktetus, ‘ Zeus assigned the cross-exa¬ 
mining function; to Diogenes, the magisterial and chastising 
function; to Zeno (the Stoic), the didactic and dogmatical.’ 

The Cynics had thus in full measure one of the rewards of 
asceticism, the pride of superiority and power. They did not 
profess an end apart from their own happiness; they believed 
and maintained that theirs was the only safe road to happiness. 
They agreed with the Cyrenaics as "to the end; they difiered 
as to the means. % 

The founders of the sect, being men of culture, set great 
store by education, from which, however, they excluded (as it 
would appear) both the’ Artistic and the Intellectual elements 
of the superior instruction of the time, namely. Music, and 
the Sciences of Geometry, Astronomy, &o. Plato's writings 
and teachings were held in low esteem. Physical training, 
self-denial and endurance, and literary or Rhetorical cultiva¬ 
tion, comprise the items taught by Diogenes when he became 
a slave, and was made tutor to the sons of his master. 

• IV.—ifs to the Moral Code, the Cynics were dissenters 
from the received usages of society. They disapproved of 
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marriage laws, and* maintained the liberty of individual tastes 
in the intercourse of the sexes. Being free-thinkers in religion 
they had no respect for any of the customs founded on religion. 

V.—The collateral relations of Cynical Ethics to Politics 
and to Theology afford no scope for additional observations. 
The Cynic and Cyrenaic both stood aloof from the affairs of 
the state, and were alike disbelievers in the gods. , 

The Cynics appear to have been inclined to communism 
among themselves, which was doubtless easy with their views 
as to the wants of life. It is thought not unlikely that 
Sokr^es himself held views of communism both as to pro¬ 
perty and to wives; being in this respect al.-^o the prompter 
of Plato (Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle, Essay ii.). 

The CviiEKAio system originated with Aristippus of Cyrene, 
another hearer and companion of Sokrates. The tempera¬ 
ment of Aristippus was naturally inactive, easy, and luxurious; 
nevertheless he set great value on mental cultivation and 
accomplishments. BEis conversations with Sokrates form one 
of the most interesting chapters of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
and are the key to the plan of life ultimately elaborated by 
him. Sokrates finding out his disposition, repeats all the 
arguments in favour of the severe and ascetic system. He 
urges the necessity of strength, courage, energy, self-denial, 
in order to attain the post of ruler over others; wliich, how¬ 
ever, Aristippus fences by saying that he has no ambition to 
rule; he prefers the middle coarse of a free man, neither ruling 
nor ruled over. Next; Sokrates recalls the dangers and evil 
contingencies of subjection, of being oppressed, unjustly treated, 
sold into slavery, and the consequent wretchedness to one 
unhardened by an adequate discipline. It is in this argument 
that he recites the well-known apologue called the choice of 
Herakles; in which, Vlftue on the one hand, and Pleasure 
with attendant viqp on the other, with their respective conse¬ 
quences, are set before a youth in his opening career. The 
whole argument with Aristippus was purely prudential; but 
Aristippus was not convinced nor brought over to the Sokratic 
ideal. He nevertheless adopted a no less prudenti^ and self- 
denying plan of his own. 

Aristippus did not write an account of his system; and the 
particulars of his life, which would show how he acted it, are 
but imperfectly preserved. He was the first theorist to avow 
and maintain that Pleasure, and the absence of Pain, are the 
proper, the direct, the immediate, the sole end of lining ; not of 
course mere present pleasures and present relief from pain, but 
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present and future taken in one great total. He would sur¬ 
render present pleasure, and incur present pain, with a view to 
greater future good ; but ho did not believe in the necessity 
of that extreme surrender and renunciation enjoined'by the 
Cynics. He gratified all his appetites and cravings within 
the limits of safety. He could sail close upon the island of 
Calypso .^without surrendering himself to the sorceress. In¬ 
stead of deadening the sexual appetite he gave it scope, and 
yet resisted the dangerous consequences of associating with 
Hctan’®. In his enjoyments he was free from jealousies; 
thinking it no derogation to his pleasure that others had the 
same pleasure. Having thus a fair share of natural indul¬ 
gences, he dispenses with the Cynic pride of superiority and 
the luxury of contemning other men. Strength of will was 
required for this course no less than for the Cynic life. 

Aristippus put forward strongly the impossibility of rea¬ 
lizing all the Happiness that might seem within one’s reach; 
such were the attendant and deterring evils, that many plea¬ 
sures had to be foregone by the wise man. Sometimes even 
the foolish person attained more pleasure than the wise; such 
is the lottery of life ; but, as a general rule, the fact would be 
otherwise. The wisest could not escape the natural evils, 
pain and death; but envy, passionate love, and superstition, 
being the consequences of vain and mistaken opinion, might be 
conquered by a knowledge of the real nature of Good and EviU 

As a proper appendage to such a system, Arist^ptffl 
sketched a Psychology of Pleasure and Pain, which was 
important as a beginning, and is believed to have brought the 
subject into prominence. The soul comes under three condi¬ 
tions,—a gentle, smooth, equable motion, corresponding to 
Pleasure ; a rough, violent motion, which is Pain; and a calm-, 
quiescent state, indifference or Unconsciousness. More re¬ 
markable is the farther assertion that Pleasure is only present 
or vealized consciousness; the memory of pleasures past, and 
the idea of pleasures to come, aro not to be counted; the 
painful accompaniments of desire, hope, and fear, are sufficient 
to neutralize any enjoyment that may arise from ideal bliss. 
Consequently, the happiness of a life means the sum total of 
these moments of realized or present pleasure. He recognized 
pleasured* of the mind, as well as of the body; sympathy with 
the good fortunes of friends or country gives a thrill of 
genuine and lively joy. Still, the pleasures and the pains of 
the body, K.nd of one’s own self, are more intense; witness 
tile bodily inflictions used in punishing offenders. 
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The Oyrenaios denied that there is anything just, or 
honourable, or base, by nature; all depended on the laws and 
customs. These laws and customs the wise man obeys, to 
avoid punishment and disci-edit from the society where He 
lives; doubtless, also, from higher motives, if ttte political 
constitution, and his fellow citizens generally, can inspire him 
with respect. , 

Neither the Cynics nor the Cyrenaics made any profession 
of generous or disinterested impulses. 

• ARISTOTLE. [384-322 u.c.] 

Three treatises on Ethics have come down associated with 
the name of Aristotle; one large work, the Nicomachean 
Ethics, referred to by general consent as the chief and im¬ 
portant source of Aristotle’s views; and two smaller works, 
the Eudemian Ethics, and the Magna Moralia, attributed by 
later critics to liis disciples. Even of the large work, which 
consists of ten books, three books (V. VI. VII.), recurring in 
the Eudemian Ethics, are considered by Sir A. Grant, though 
not by other critics, to have been composed by Eudemus, the 
supposed author of this second treatise, and a leading disciple 
of Aristotle. 

Like many other Aristotelian treatises, the Nicomachean 
Ethics is deficient in method and consistepcy on any view 
of its composition. But the profound and sagacious remarks 
scattered throughout give it a permanent interest, as tho 
work of a great mind. There may be extracted from it 
certain leading doctrines, whose point of departure was 
Platonic, although gi-eatly modified and improved by the 
genius and personality of Aristotle. 

Our purpose will be best served by a copious abstract o£ 
the Nicomachean Ethics.* 

Book First discusses the Chief Good, or the EEighost End 
of all human endeavours. Every exercise of the human 
powers aims at some good; all tho arts of life have their 
several ends—medicine, ship-building, generalship. But the 
ends of these special arts are all subordinate to some higher end; 
which end is the chief good, and the subject of the highest art 
of all, the Political; for as Politics aims at the welfare of the 
state, or aggregate of indviduals, it is identical with and com¬ 
prehends the welfare of the individual (Chaps. I., II.). 

As regards the method of the science, the highest exactness 
is not attainable; tho political art studies w^at is just, 
honourable, and good; and these are matters about which the 
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Btmost discrepancy of opinion prevails. From such premises, 
the conclusions which we draw can only be probabilities. 
The man of experience and cultivation will expect nothing 
more. Youths, who are inexperienced in the concerns of life, 
and given to follow their impulses, can hardly appreciate onr 
reasoning, and will derive no benefit from it: but reaeon> 
able men. will find the knowledge highly profitable (III.). 

Resuming the main question—What is the highest prac¬ 
tical good—the aim of the all-comprehending political science? 
—we find an agreement among men as to the name hapmness 
{evoaifiovht) ; but great difterences as to the nature of the 
thing. The many regard it as made up of the tangible 
elements—pleasures, wealth, or honour; while individuals vary 
in their estimate according to each man’s state for the time 
being; the sick placing it in health, the poor in wealth, the 
consciously ignorant in knowledge. On the other hand, cer¬ 
tain philosophers [in allusion to Plato] set up an absolute 
good,—an Idea of the Good, apart from all the particulars, yet 
imparting to each its property of being good (IV.). 

Referring to men’s lives (as a clue to their notions of the 
good), we find three prominent varieties; the life of pleasure 
or sensuality,—the political life, aspiring to honour,—and the 
contemplative life. The first is the life of the brutes, although 
countenanced by«men high in power. The second is too 
precarious, as depending on others, and is besides only a means 
to an end—namely, our consciousness of our own merits; for 
the ambitions man seeks to be honoured for his virtue and by 
good judges—thus showing that he too regards virtue as the 
superior good. Yet neither will virtue satisfy all the con¬ 
ditions. The virtuous man may slumber or pass his life in 
inactivity, or may experience the maximum of calamity; and 
such a man cannot be regarded as happy. The money-lender is 
still less entitled, for he is an unnatural character; and money 
is obviously good as a means. So that there remains only the 
life of contemplation; respecting which more presently (V.). 

To a review of the Platonic doctrine, Aristotle devotes a 
whole chapter. He urges against it various objections, very 
much of a piece with those brought against the theory of Ideas 
generally. If there be but one good, there should be but 
one Bcieitfce; the alleged Idea is merely a repetition of the 
phenomena; the recognized goods (i.e., varieties of good) cannot 
be brought under one Idea; moreover, even granting the reality 
of sufih an iSea, it is useless for all practical purposes. What 
our science seeks is Good, human and attainable (VI.). 
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The Supreme End is what is not only chosen as an End, 
but is never chosen except as an End; not chosen both for 
itself and with a view to something ulterior. It must thus 
be—(1) An end-in-itaelf, pursued for its own sake; (2) it 
must farther be self-sufficing, leaving no outstanding wants— 
man’s sociability being taken into account and gratified. 
Happiness is such an end; but we must state mor» clearly 
wherein happiness consists. 

This will appear, if we examine what is the work appro¬ 
priate |bnd peculiar to man. Every artist, the sculptor, car¬ 
penter, currier (so too the eye and the hand), has his own 
peculiar work: and good, to him, consists in his performing 
that work well. Man also has his appropriate and peculiar 
work: not merely living—for that he has in common with 
vegetables; nor the life of sensible perception—for that he 
has in common with other animals, honses, oxen, &c. There 
remains the life of man as a rational being: that is, as a 
being possessing reason along with other mental elements, 
which last are controllable or modifiable by reason. This 
last life is the peculiar work or province of man. For our 
purpose, we must consider man, not merely as possessing, but 
as actually exercising and putting in action, these mental 
capacities. Moreover, when we talk generally of the work or 
province of an artist, we always tacitly imply'a complete and 
excellent artist in his own craft: and so likewise when we 
speak of the work of a man, we mean that work as 
performed by a complete and competent man. Since the 
work of man, therefore, consists in the active exercise 
of the mental ca||kpacities, conformably to reason, the 
supreme good of man will consist in performing this work 
with excellence or virtue. ^ Herein he will obtain happiness, 
if we assume continuance throughout a full period of life; 
one day or a shojft time is not sufficient for happiness 
(VII.). 

. Aristotle thus lays down the outline of man’s supremo 
Good or Happiness: which he declares to be the beginning or 
principle (Apxv) deductions, and to be obtained in the 

best way that the subject admits. He next proceeds to com¬ 
pare this outline with the various received opinions on the 
subject of happiness, showing that it embraces much 6f what 
has been considered essential by former philosophers; such 
as being ‘ a good of the mind,’ and not a mere extenial good 
being equivalent to ‘ living well and doing well,’ another defi¬ 
nition ; consisting in virtue (the Cynics) ; in practical wisdom 
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—(PpovqaK (Sokrates) ; in philosophy; or'in all these coupled 
with pleasure (Plato, in the Philebus). Agreeing with those 
j who insisted on virtue, Aristotle considers his own theory an 
improvement, by requiring virtue in act, and not simply in pos¬ 
session. Moreover, ho contends that to the virtuous man, vir¬ 
tuous performance is in itself pleasurable; so that no extraneous 
source of pleasure is needed. Such (he says) is the judgment 
of the truly excellent man; which must be taken as conclusive 
respecting the happiness, as well as the honourable pre-emi¬ 
nence of the best mental exercises. Nevertheless, he admits 
(so far complying with the Cyrcnaics) that some extraneous 
conditions cannot bo dispensed with; the virtuous man can 
hardly exhibit his virtue in act, without some aid from friends 
and property ; nor can he be happy if his person is disgusting 
to behold or his parentage vile (VIII.). 

This last admission opens the door to those that place 
good fortune in the same line with happiness, and raises the 
question, how happiness is attained. By teaching P By 
habitual exercise ? By divine grace ? By Fortune ? If 
there be any gift vouchsafed by divine grace to man, it ought 
to be this; but whether such be the case or not, it is at any 
rate the most divine and best of all acquisitions. To ascribe 
such an acquisition as this to Fortune would bo absurd. 
Natui'e, which always aims at the best, provides that it shall 
be attained, through a certain course of teaching and training, 
by all who are not physically or mentally disqualified. It thus 
falls within the scope of political science, whose object is to 
impart the best character and active habits to the citizens. It 
is with good reason that we never call a horse happy, for he 
can never reach such an attainment; nor indeed can a child 
be so called while yet a child, for the game reason ; though in 
his case we may hope for the future, presuming on a full term 
of life, as was before postulated (IX.). Put this long term 
allows room for extreme calamities and change in a man’s lot. 
Are we then to say, with Solon, that no one can be called 
happy so long as ho lives ? or that the same man may often 
pass backwards and forwards from happiness to misery ? No; 
this only shows the mistake of resting happiness upon so un¬ 
sound a basis as external fortune. The only true basis of it 
is the ahtive manifestation of mental excellence, which no ill 
fortune can efiace from a man’s mind (X.). Such a man will 
bear calamity, if it comes, with dignity, and can never be 
made thorbughly miserable. If ho b^e moderately supplied as 
to external drcumstances, he is to be styled happy; that is, 
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happy as a man—as far as man can reasonably expect. Even 
after his decease he will be affected, yet only feebly affected, 
by the good or ill fortune of his surviving childi-en. Aristotle 
evidently assigns little or no value to presumed pqsthumous 
happiness (XI.). 

In his love of subtle distinctions, he asks. Is happiness a ; 
thing admirable in itself, or a thing praiseworthy ? It is ad- i 
mirable in itself; for what is praiseworthy has a relative ! 
character, and is praised as conducive to some ulterior end; j 
while the chief good must be an End in itself, for the sake of | 
which everything else is done (XII.). [This is a defective * 
recognition of Relativity.] 

Having assumed as one of the items of his definition, that 
man’s happiness must be in his special or characteristic work, 
performed with perfect excellence,—Aristotle now proceeds to 
settle wherein that excellence consists. This loads to a classifi¬ 
cation of the parts of the soul. The first distribution is, into 
Rational and Irrational; whether these two are separable in 
fact, or only logically separable (like concave and convex), is 
immaterial to the present enquiry. Of the irrational, the 
lowest portion is the V^egetative ((jivTiKov'), which seems most 
active in sleep; a state where bad men and good are on a par, 
and which is incapable of any human excellence. The next 
portion is the Appetitive (fijrjOr/tijTotoV), which is not thus in¬ 
capable. It partakes of reason, yet it includes something con¬ 
flicting with reason. These conflicting tendencies arc usually 
modifiable by reason, and may become in the temperate man 
completely obedient to reason. There remains Reason—the 
highest and sovereign portion of the soul. Human excellence 
{aperif) or virtue, is either of the Appetitive part,—moral 
(^rjOexy) virtue; or of the'Ueason—intellectual (Siai^oijTiKtj) vir¬ 
tue. Liberality and temperance are Moral virtues; philosophy, 
intelligence, and wisdom. Intellectual (XIII.). 

Such is an outline of the First Book, having for its subject 
the Chief Good, the Supreme End of man. 

Book Second embraces the consideration of points relative 
to the Moral Virtues; it also commences Aristotle’s celebrated 
definition and classification of the virtues or excellencies. 

Whereas intellectual excellence is chiefly generated and ^ 
improved by teaching, moral excellence is a result of habit 
(eOof) ; whence its name (Ethical). Hence we may see that j 
moral excellence is no inherent part of our nature :»if it were,* 
it could not be reversed by habit—anymore than,a stone can 
acquire from any number of repetitions tlie habit of moving 
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upward, or fire the habit of moTing downward. These moral 
excellencies are neither a part of our nature, nor yet contrary 
to our nature; we are by nature fitted to take them on, but 
they are brought to consummation thiwgh habit. It is not 
with them as with our senses, where nature first gives ns the 
power to see and hear, and where we afterwards exercise that 
power. ' Moral virtues are acquired only; by jjraetice. We 
loam to build b'r to play the harp, by building or playing the 
harp; so too we become just or courageous, by a course of 
just or courageous acts. This is attested by all lawgivers in 
their respective cities; all of them shape the characters of 
their respective citizens, by enforcing habitual practice. Some 
do it well; others ill; according to the practice, so will be 
the resulting chai-acter; as he that is practised in building 
badly, will be a bad builder in the end; and he that begins 
on a bad habit of playing the harp, becomes confirmed intd a 
bad player. Hence the importance of making the young 
perform good actions habitually and from the beginning. 
The permanent ethical acquirements are ...generated by uni¬ 
form and persistent practice (I.). [This is the earliest state¬ 
ment of the philosophy of habit.^ 

Everything thus turns upon, practice: and Aristotle re¬ 
minds us that his purpose here is, not simply to teach what 
virtue is, but to pi'oduce virtuous agents. How are we to 
know what the practice should be ? It must be conformable 
to right reason : every one admits this, and we shah, explain 
it further in a future book. But let us proclaim at once, 
that in regard to moral action, as in regard to health, no 
exact rules can bo laid down. Amidst perpetual variability, 
each agent must in the last resort be guided by the ciieum- 
stances of the case. Still, however, something may be done 
to help him. Hero Aristotle proceeds to introduce the famous 
doctrine of the Mean. We may err, as legards health, both 
by too much and by too little of exercise, food, or drink. 
The same holds good in regard to temperance, courage, and 
the other excellences (II.). 

His next remark is another of his characteristic doctrines, 
that the test of a, formed habit of virtue, is to feel no pam; he 
that feejs pain in brave acts is a coward. Whence he proceeds 
to illustrate the position, that moral virtue aperij) has 

to do with pleasures and pains. A virtuous education consists 
dh makingi»as feel pleasure and pain at proper objects, and on 
proper occasions. Punishment is a discipline of pain. Some 
philosophers (the Cynics) have been led by this consideration 
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to make virtue consist in apathy, or insensibility; but Aristotle 
would regulate, and not extirpate our sensibilities (III-). 

But does it not seem a paradox to say (according to the 
doctrine of habit in I.), that a man becomes just, by jSerforming 
just actions; since, if ho performs just actions, be is already 
just ? The answer is given by a distinction drawn a coni- 
parison with the training in the common arts of life. That a 
man is a good wi’itor or musician, we see by his writing or 
his music; wo take no account of the state of his mind in 
other nespects: if he knows how to do this, it is enough. But 
^in respect to moral excellence, such knowledge is not enough: 
la man may do just or temperate acts, but he is not necessarily 
» just or temperate man, unless ho does them with right 
intention and on their own account. This state of the 
internal mind, which is requisite to constitute the just and 
temperate man, follows upon the habitual practice of just and 
temperate acts, and follows upon nothing else. But most 
men are content to talk without any such practice. They 
fancy eiToneously that bmivimj, without doing, will make a 
good man. [We have hero the reaction against the Sokratic 
doctrine of virtue, and also tlio statement of the necessity of 
&])ropor motive, in order to virtue.] 

Aristotle now sets himself to find a definition of virtue, 
per gemis et di^erentiam. There are three qualities in the 
Soul— P^.s}iOtis (jriiOij), as Desire, Anger, Fear, &c., followed 
by pleasure or pain; (Japaoiiies or Facidtieft (Sin'djueis), as our 
capability of being angry, afraid, all'ected by pity, &c.; Fkied 
tenderwies, acquirements, or states (pfciv). To which of the 
three does virtue or excellence belong ? It cannot be a 
Passion; for passions are not in themselves good or evil, and 
are not accompanied wfth*deliberate choice (vpoui/jcffts), will, 
or intention. Nor is it a PaciaTEyT' for we are not praised or 
blamed because wd can have such or such emotions; and 
moreover our faculties are innate, which virtue is not. 

( Accordingly, virtue, or excellence, must be an acquirement 
^ —a State (V.). This is, the g'enws. ' » 

Now, as to the differentia, which brings ns to a more specific 
statement of the doctrine of the Mean. The specific excel¬ 
lence of virtue is to be got at from quantity in tbo abstract, 
from which we derive the conceptions of more, less, and 
equal; or excess, defect, and,mean ; the equal being the mean^ 
between excess and defect. But in the cage of mol%l actions, 
the arithmetical mean may not hold (for example, six between 
two and ten) ; it must be a mean relative to the individual; 
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Milo must have more food than a novice in the training 
school. In the arts, we call a work perfect, when anything 
either added or taken away would spoil it. Now, virtue, 
which, likei Nature, is better and more exact than any art, haa 
for its subject-matter, passions and actions; all which are 
wrong either in defect or in excess. V irtue ai ms at the mean 
betwee jp--them, or the maximum of Good: whicETimplies"a 
correct estimation of all the circumstances of the act,—when 
we ought to do it—under what conditions—towards whom— 
for what purpose—in what manner, &c. This is the praise¬ 
worthy mean, which virtue aspires to. We may err in many 
ways (for evil, as the Pythagoreans said, is of the nature of 
the Infinite, good of the Finite), but we can do right only in 
one wa)'; so much easier is the path of error. 

Combining then this- differentia with the genus, as above 
established, the complete definition is given thus—‘ Virtue is 
an acquirement or fixed state, tending by deliberate purpose 
fgenus), towards a mean relative to lis (difference).’ To which 
is added the following all-important qualification, ‘ determined 
by_reason (Xof/oi), and as ihe judicious man (o 0/>oV«^o«) would 
determine.’ [Such is the doctrine of the Mean, which com¬ 
bines the practical matter-of-fact quality of moderation, recog¬ 
nized by all B&gep, with a high and abstract conception, starting 
from the Pythagorean remark quoted by Aristotle, ‘the Infinite, 
or Indefinite, is evil, the Finite or the Definite is good,’ and 
re-appearing in Plato as ‘ conformity to measure’ {fieTpidrtji), 
by which he (Plato) proposes to discriminate between good 
and evil. The concluding qualification of virtue—‘ a rational 
determination, according to the ideal judicious man’—^is an 
attempt to assign a standard or authority for what is the 
proper ‘ Mean ;’ an authority purely ideal or imaginary; the 
actual authority being always, rightly or wrongly, the society 
of the time.] > 

Aristotle admits that his doctrine of Virtue being a mean, • 
cannot have an application quite universal; because there are 
some acts that in their very name connote badness, which 
are wrong therefore, not from excess or defect, but in them¬ 
selves (VI.). He next proceeds to resolve his general doc¬ 
trine into particidars; enumerating the different virtues 
stated, each as a mean, between two extremes—Courage, 
Temperance, Liberality, Magnanimity, Magnificence, Meek¬ 
ness, Amiiribility or Friendliness, Truthfulness, Justice (VII.). 
They are described' in detail in the two following books. In 
chap. Vin., he qualifies his doctrine of Mean and Extremes, 
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by the remark that one Extreme may be much farther 
removed from the Mean than the other. Cowardice and 
Rashness arc the extremes of Conrage, bat Cowardice is 
farthest removed from the Mean. 

The concluding chapter (IX.) of the Book reflects on the 
great difficulty of hitting the mean in all things, and of 
correctly estimating all the requisite circumstanceS, in each 
particular case. He gives as practical rules:—To avoid at 
all events the worst extreme; to keep farthest from our 
natural bent; to guard against the snare of pleasure. Slight 
mistakes on either side are little blamed, but grave and 
conspicuous cases incur severe censure. Yet how far the 
censure ought to go, is difficult to lay down beforehand in 
general terms. There is the same difficulty in regard to all 
particular cases, and all the facts of sense: which must 
be loft, after all, to the judgment of Sensible Perception 

iTle.) 

Book Third takes up the consideration of the Virtues in 
detail, but prefaces them with a dissertation, occupying five 
chapters, on the Voluntary and Involuntary. Since praise 
and blame are bestowed only on voluntary actions,—the in¬ 
voluntary being pardoned, and even pitied,—it is requisite to 
define Voluntary and Involuntary. What is done under 
physical compulsion, or through ignorance, is clearly involun¬ 
tary. What is done under the fear of greater evils is partly 
voluntary, and partly involuntary. Such actions are voluntary 
in the sense of being a man’s own actions; involuntary in 
that they are not chosen on their own account; being praised 
or blamed according to the circumstances. There are cases 
where it is difficult to say which of two conflicting pressures 
ought to preponderatS, «and compulsion is an excuse often 
misapplied; but compulsion, in its strict sense, is not strength 
of motive at all; dt is taking the action entirely out of our 
own hands. As regards Ignorance, a difference is made. 
Ignorance of a general rule is matter for censure; ignorance 
of pArticular circumstances may be excused. [This^became the 
famous maxim of law,—‘ Ignorantia fact! excusat, ignorantia 
juris non excusat.’] If the agent, when better informed, 
repents of his act committed in ignorance, he affords good 
proof that the act done was really involuntary. Acts done 
from anger or desire (which are in the agent’s self) are not to 
be held as involuntary. (1) If they were, the aotipns of brutes 
and children would be involuntary. (2) Some of these acts 
are morally good and approved. (3) Obligation often attaches 
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to these feelings. (4) What is done from desire is pleasant; 
the involuntary is painful. (5) Errors of passion are to he 
eschewed, no less than those of reason (I.). 

The next point is the nature of Purpose, Determination, or 
Deliberate' Preference (irpoalpeaii), which is in the closest 
kindred with moral excellence, and is even more essential, in 
the ethical estimate, than acts themselves. This is a part of the 
Voluntary; but not co-extensivo therewith. For it excludes 
sudden and unpremeditated acts; and is not shared by irra¬ 
tional beings. It is diatijnct from desire, from anger, froin^wisb, 
and from opinion; witli all which it is sometimes confounded. 
Desire is often opposed to it; the incontinent man acts upon 
his desires, but without any purpose, or even against his pur- 

E ose; the continent man acts upon his purpose, but against 
is desires. Purpose is still more distinct from anger, and is 
even distinct (though in a less degree) from wish (jiovXriatf), 
which is choice of the E,nd, while Purpose is of the Means; 
moreover, we sometimes wish for irnpos.sibilities, known as 
sxich, but we never purpose them. Nor is purpose identical 
Iwith opinion (^nfa), which relates to truth and falsehood, not 
ito virtue and vice. It is among our voluntary proceedings, 
‘and includes iaitelligenco; but is it identical with pre-deli- 
berated action and its results? (II.) 

To answer this query, Arisrotlo analyzes the process of 
Deliberation, as to its scope, and its mode of operation. Wo 
exclude from deliberation things Eternal, like the Kosnios, 
or the incommensurability of the side and the diagonal of a 
square; also things mutable, that arc regulated by necessity, 
by nature, or by chance; things out of our power; also final 
ends of action, for we deliberate only about the means to ends. 
The deliberative process is compared to the investigation of a 
geometiical problem. We assume the end, and enquire by 
what means it can bo produced; then ag^in, what will pro¬ 
duce the means, until wo at last reach something that we our¬ 
selves can command. If, after such deliberation, wo see our 
! way to execution, we form a Purpose, or Deliberate Preference 
i (wpoaipeai'i). Purpose is then definable as a deliberative 
1 appetency of things in our power (III.). 

Next is stSiTted the important question as to the choice of 
the final ®nd. Deliberation and Purpose respect means; our 
Wish respects the End—but what is the End that we wish ? 
Two opinions are noticed; according to one (Plato) we are 
moved to tife good; according to the other, to the apparent 
good. Both opinions are unsatisfactory; the one would make 
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ont an incorrect choice to be no choice at all; the other would 
take away all constancy from ends. 

Aristotle settles the point by distinguishing, in this case 
as in others, between what bears a given character simply 
and absolutely, and what bears the same character ‘relatively 
to this or that individual. The object of Wish, simply, 
trnl}'-, and absolutely, is the Good; while the object •f Wish, 
to any given individual, is what appears Good to him. But 
by the Absolute here, Aristotle explains that ho means what 
appear^^ good to the virtumis and intelUijent man : who is 
is declared, hero as elsewhere, to bo the infallible standard; 
while most men, misled by pleasure, choose what is not truly 
good. In like manner, Aristotle affirms, that those substances 
are truly and absolutely wholesome, whieffi ai’o wholesome to 
the healthy and well-constituted man ; other substances may 
be wholesome to the sick or degenerate. Aristotle’s Absolute 
is thus a Relative with its correlate chosen or imagined by 
himself. 

He then proceeds to maintain that virtue and vice are 
voluntary, and in pur own power. The arguments are these. 
(1) If it be in our power to act right, the contrary is 
equally in our own power; hence vice is as much volun- 
’tary as virtue. (2) Man mu.st be admitted to be the origin 
of his own actions. (3) Legislators and others punish 
men for wickodne.9s, and confer honour on good actions; 
oven culpable ignorance and negligence are punished. (4) 
Our character itself, or our fixed acquirements, are in our 
power, being produced by our successive acts ; men be¬ 
come intemperate, by acts of drunkenness. (5) Not only 
the defects of the mind, but the infirmities ,of the body 
also; arc blamed, when arising thi-ough our own neglect and 
want of training. (G) Even if it should be said that all men 
aim at the apparent good, but cannot control their mode 
of conceiving (cfyamnala) the end; still each person, being by 
his acts the cause of bis own fixed acquirements, must be to a 
certain extent the cause of his own conceptions. On this head, 
too, Aristotle repeats the clenching argument, that the sup¬ 
posed imbecility of conceiving would apply alike to virtue and 
to vice; so that if virtuous action be regarded as voluntary, 
vicious action must be so regarded likewise. It fUust be 
remembered that a man’s fixed acquirements or habits are not 
in his own power, in the same sense and degree in which his 
separate acts are in his own power. Each act, f^bm first to 
last, is alike in his power; but in regard to the habit, it is 
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only the initiation thereof that is thoroughly in his power; 
the habit, like a distemper, is taken on by imperceptible steps 
in advance (V.). 

[In the foregoing account of the Ethical questions con¬ 
nected with the Will, Aristotle is happily unembroiled with 
the modern controversy. The mal-apropos of ‘ Freedom ’ had 
not bees applied to voluntary action. Accordingly, he treats 
the whole question from the inductive side, distinguishing the 
cases where people are praised or blamed for their conduct, 
from those where praise and blame are inapplicable being 
powerless. It would have been well if the method had never 
been departed from; a sound Psychology would have im¬ 
proved the induction, but would never have introduced any 
question except as to the relative, strength of the different 
i'eelings operating as motives to voluntary conduct. 

In one part of his argument, however, where he maintains 
that vice must be voluntary, because its opposite, virtue, is 
voluntary, he is already touching on the magical island of the 
bad enchantress; allowing a question of fact to be swayed 
by the notion of factitious dignity. Virtue is assumed to be 
voluntary, not on the evidence of fact, but because there would 
be an indignity cast on it, to suppose otherwise. How, this 
consideration, which Aristotle gives way to on various occa¬ 
sions, is the motive underlying the objectionable metaphor.] 

After the preceding digression on the Voluntary and In¬ 
voluntary, Aristotle takes up the consideration of the Virtues 
in order, beginning with CouRAGB, which was one of the 
received cardinal virtues, and a subject of frequent discussion. 
(Plato, Laches, Protagoras, Bepuhlic, &o.) 

Courage (dvcpfia), the mean between timidity and fool¬ 
hardiness, has to do with evils. AIJ evils are objects of fear ; 
but there are some evils that even the brave man does right to 
fear—as disgrace. Poverty or disease he Ought not to fear. Yet, 
he will not acquire the reputation of courage from not fearing 
these, nor will ho acquire it if he be exempt from fear when 
about to be scourged. Again, if a man be afraid of envy from 
others, or of insults to his children or wife, he will not for that 
reason be regarded as a coward. It is by being superior to the 
fear of great evils, that a man is extolled as courageous; and 
the greaCest of evils is death, since it is a final close, as well of 
good as of evil. Hence the dangers of war are the greatest 
qccasion of courage. But the cause must be honourable (VI.). 

Thus tim key to true courage is the quality or merit of the 
action. That man is brave, who both fears, and affronts 
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without fear, what te ought and when he ought: who Buffers 
and acts'aceording to the value of the cause, and according to 
a right judgment of it. The opposites or extremes of courage 
include (1) Deficiency of fear; (2) Excess of fear, cowardice; 
(3) Deficiency of daring, another formula for cowardice; (4) 
Excess of daring, Bashness. Between these, Courage is the 

mean (VII-)- .... 

Aristotle enumerates five analogous torms of quasi-courage, 
approaching more or less to genuine courage. (1) The first, 
most Jjke to the true, is political courage, which is moved to 
encounter danger by the Punishments and the Honours of 
society. The desire of honour rises to virtue, and is a noble 
spring of action. (2) A second kind is the effect of Experi¬ 
ence, which dispels seeming terrors, and gives skill to meet 
real danger. (3) Angei-, Spirit, Energy {Ov/not) is a species of 
courage, founded on physical power and excitement, but not 
under the guidance of high emotions. (4) The Sanguine 
temperament, by overrating the chances of success, gives 
courage. (6) Lastly, Ignorance of the danger may have the 
same effect as courage (VIII.). 

Courage is mainly connected with pain and loss. Men 
are called bravo for the endurance of pain, even although it 
bring pleasure in the end, as to tlio boxer who endures bruises 
from the hope of honour. Deatli is painftH, and most so to 
the man that by his virtue has made life valuable. Such a 
man is to be considered more courageous, as a soldier, than a 
mercenary with little to lose (IX.). 

[The account of Courage thus given is remarkably ex¬ 
haustive ; although the constituent parts might have been 
more carefully disentangled. A clear line slymld be drawn 
between two aspects of ^courage. The one is the resistance 
to Pear properly so called; that is, to the perturbation that 
exaggerates coming evil; a courageous man, in this sense, is 
one that possesses the true measure of impending danger, and 
acts according to that, and not aoooi’ding to an excessive 
measure. The other aspect of Courage, is what gives it all 
its nobleness as a virtue, namely. Self-sacrifice, or the de¬ 
liberate encountering of evil, for some honourable pr virtuous 
cause. When a man knowingly risks his life in battle for his 
country, he may be called courageous, but he is still better 
described as a heroic and devoted man. 

Inasmuch as the leading form of heroic devoj;ion, in tl^ 
ancient world, was exposure of life in war. Self-sacrifice was 
presented under the guise of Courage, and ^dno independent 
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standing as a cardinal virtue. From this ciromnstanee, 
paganism is made to appear in a somewhat disadvantageons 
light, as regards self-denying duties.] 

Next in order among the excellences or virtues of the 
ii-rational department of mind is Tempeeance, or Moderation, 
iauxhpoavvr^, a mean or middle state in the enjoyment of plea¬ 
sure. Pleasures are mental and bodily. With the mental, as 
love of learning or of honour, temperance is not concerned. 
Nor with the bodily pleasures of muscular exercise, of he^ug 
and of smell, but only with the animal pleasures of touch and 
taste: in fact, sensuality resides in touchj the pleasure ot 
eating being a mode of contact (X.). 

In the desires natural and common to men, as eatmg and 
the nuptial couch, men are given to err, and error is usually on 
the side of excess. Put it is in the case of special tastes oyire- 
ferences, that people are most frequently intemperate, tem¬ 
perance does not apply .to enduring pains, except those of 
abstinence from pleasures. The extremo of insensibility to 
pleasure is rarely found, and has no name. 1 he temperate 
man has tlie feelings of pleasure and pain, but moderates his 
desires according to right reason (XL). Ho desires what he 
ought, wlien he ought, and as he ought: correctly ostima ing 
each separate case (XIL). The question is raised, which is most 
voluntary. Cowardice or Intemjieiuncc (1) Intemperance 
is more voluntary than Cowardice, for the one consists in 
choosino- pleasure, while in the other tlmre is a sort of com¬ 
pulsory' avoidance of pain. (2) Temperance is easier to 
Squire as a habit than Courage. (3) In Intemperance the 
particular acts are voluntary, although Jiot the “ 

Cowardice, the first acts are involuntary, while by habit, it 

tends to become voluntary (XII.). , • „ i c 

fTemperance is the virtue most suited to the formula oi 
the Mean, altliongh the settling of what is the mean depends 
after all upon a man’s own judgment. Anstotle does not 
recognize asceticism as a thing existing. His Temperance is 
moderation in the sensual pleasures of eating and love.J 

Book Foartb proceeds with the exammation ot the Vir¬ 
tues or Ethical Excellences. • xn 

Libeeautt (tXevOepwTqt'), in the matter of property, is tne 
mean ol' Prodigality and Illiberality. The right uses ot 
money are spending and giving. Liberality consists in giving 
willingly, from an honourable motive, to proper persons, in 
proper qnaiftitips, and at proper times; each individual case 
being measured by correct reason. If such measure be not 
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taken, or if the gift bl> not made willingly, it is not liberality. 
The liberal man is often so free as to leave little to himself. 
This virtue is one more frequent in the inheritors than in the 
makers of fortunes. Liberality beyond one’s means is prodi¬ 
gality. The liberal man will receive only from propeA* sources 
and in proper quantities. Of the extremes, prodigality is 
more curable than illibcrality. The faults of prodigaljty are, 
•that it must derive supplies from improper sources; that it 
gives to the wrong objects, and is usually accompanied with 
intemperance. Illiberality is incurable : it is conlirraed by 
age, anc^s moi’e congenial to men generally than prodigality. 
Some of the illiberal fall short in giving—those called stingy, 
close-fisted, aiid so on; but do iu)t desire vhat belongs to 
other people. Others are excessive in receiving from all 
sources ; such are they that ply disi’oputable trades (i.). 

Magnificence (^7«A.o5r/ie7r6(n) is a grander kind of Liber¬ 
ality ; its characteristic is greatness of expenditure, with suit¬ 
ableness to the person, the circumstances, and the purpose. 
The magnificent man takes correct measui’e of each; he is in 
his way a man of science (d ce fieyaXoTrpe^tjv e.7rnni'jaotn toiKe— 
II.). The motive must be honourable, the outlay unstinted, 
and the effect artistically splendid. The service of the gods, 
hospitality to foreigners, public works, and gifts, are proper 
occasions. Magnificence especially becomes, the well-born 
and the illustrious. The house of the magnificent man will 
be of suitable splendour; everything that ho does will show 
taste and propriety. The extremes, or corresponding defects 
of character, arc, on the one side, vulgar, tasteless profusion, 
and on the other, meanness or pettiness, which for some 
paltry saving will spoil the effect of a great outlay (II.). 

Magnanimiit, or High-i^indedness loftiness 

of spirit, is the culmination of the virtues. It is concerned 
with greatness. The high-minded man is one that, being 
worthy, rates himsfelf at his real worth, and neither more 
(which is vanity) nor loss (which is littleness of mind). Now, 
worth has reference to external goods, of which the greatest is 
honour. The high-minded man must he in the highest dcgi-ee 
honourable, for which he must be a good man; honour being 
the prize of virtue. He will accept honour only fromltho good, 
and will despise dishonour, knovfing it to ho undeserved. In 
all good or bad fortune, he will behave with moderation; in 
not highly valuing even the highest thing of all, honour itself, 
he may seem to others supercilious. Wealth and fortftne contri-* 
bute to high-mindedness; but most of all, superior goodness; 
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for the character cannot exist withotit' perfect virtue. The 
• high-minded man neither shnns nor courts danger; nor is he 
indisposed to risk even his life. He gives favours, but does 
not accept them; he is proud to the great, but affable to the 
lowly. He attempts only great and important matters; is 
open in friendship and in hatred ; truthful in conduct, with an 
ironical reserve. He talks little, either of himself or of others; 
neither desiring his own praise, nor caring to utter blame. 
He wonders at nothing, bears no malice, is no gossip. His 
movements are slow, his voice deep, his diction stately (HI.). 

There is a nameless virtue, a mean between the two 
extremes of too much and too little ambition, or desire of 
honour; the reference being to smaller matters and to ordi¬ 
nary men. The fact that both extremes are made terms of 
reproach, shows that there is a just mean; while each extreme 
alternately claims to be the virtue, as against" the other, since 
there is no term to express the mean (IV.). 

Mildness (irjmoTtj-i) is a mean state with reference to Anger, 
although inclining to the defective side. The exact mean, 
which has no current name, is that state wherein the agent 
is free from perturbation (oTo'/jnxos), is not impelled by pas¬ 
sion, but guided by reason; is angry when he ought, as 
he ought, with whom, and as long as, he ought: taking 
right measure cf all the circumstances. Not to be angry on 
the proper provocation, is folly, insensibility, slavish sub¬ 
mission. Of those given to excess in anger, some are quick, 
impetuous, and soon appeased; others are sulky, repressing 
and perpetuating their resentment. It is not easy to define 
the exact mean; each case must be left to individual per¬ 
ception (V.). 

The next virtue is Good-breeding in society, a balance 
between surliness on the one hand, and weak assent or inter¬ 
ested flattery on the other. It is a nameless virtue, resem¬ 
bling friendship without the special ^iffection. Aristotle 
shows what he considers the bearing of the finished gentle¬ 
man, studying to give pleasure, and yet expressing disappro¬ 
bation when it would be wrong to do otherwise (VI.). 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the observance of a due 
mean, in the matter of Boastfulness. The boastful lay claim 
to what they do not possess; false modesty (elpuivela) is deny¬ 
ing or underrating one’s own merits. The balance of the 
^ two is the straightforward and truthful character; asserting 
just what “belongs to him, neither more nor less. This is a 
kind of truthfulness,—distinguished from ‘ truth’ in its more 
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serions aspect, as discriminating between justice and injustice 
—and has a worth of its own ; for he that is truthful in little 
things will be so in more important affairs (VII.). 

In the playful intercourse of society, there is room for 
the virtue of Wit, a balance or mean between buffoonish 
excess, and the clownish dulness that can neither make nor 
enjoy a joke. Here the man of refinement must be^ law to 
himself (VIII.). 

Modesty is briefly described, without being put 

through the comparison with its extremes. It is more a 
feeling than a state, or settled habit. It is the fear of ill- 
report ; and has the physical expression of fear under danger 
—the blushing and the pallor. It befits youth as the age of 
passion and of errors. In the old it is no virtue, as they 
should do nothing to be ashamed of (IX,). 

Book Fifth’ (the first of the so-called Eudemian books), 
treats of Justice, the Social virtue by pre-eminence. Justice 
as a virtue is defined, the state of mind, or moral disposition, 
to do what is just. The question then is—what is the just and 
the unjust in action ? The words seem to have more senses 
than one. The just may be (1) the Lawful, what is estab¬ 
lished by law; which includes, therefore, all obedience, and all 
moral virtue (for every kind of conduct came under public 
regulation, in the legislation of Plato and Aristotle). Or (2) 
the just may be restricted to the fair and equitable as regards; 
property. In both senses, however, justice concerns our be¬ 
haviour to some one else: and it thus stands apart from the 
other virtues, as (essentially and in its first character) seeking 
another’s good—not the good of the agent himself (I.). 

The first kind of justice, which includes all virtue, called 
Universal Justice, being #et aside, the enquiry is reduced to 
the Particular Justice, or Justice proper and distinctive. Of 
this there are two kinds. Distributive and Corrective (II.). 
Distributive Justidb is a kind of equality or proportion in the 
distribution of property, honours, &c., in the State, according 
to the merits of each citizen ; the standard of worth or merit 
being settled by the constitution, whether democratic, oli¬ 
garchic, or aristocratic (III.). Corrective, or .Reparative 
Justice takes no account of persons; but, looking at cases 
where unjust loss or gain has occurred, aims to rdfetore the 
balance, by striking an arithmetical mean (IV.). The Pytha¬ 
gorean idea, that Justice is Retaliation, is inadequate; pro¬ 
portion and other circumstances must be inclnd^. Propor¬ 
tionate Retaliation, or Reciprocity of services,—as in the case 
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of Commercial Exchange, measnrcd through the instrument 
of money, with its definite value,—is set forth as the great 
bond of society. Just dealing is the mean between doing 
injustice ^and suffering injustice (V.). Justice is definitely 
connected with Law, and exists only between citizens of the 
State, and not between father and cldldren, master and slave, 
between' whom there is no law proper, but only a sort of rela¬ 
tion analogous to law (VI.). Civil Justice is partly Natural, 
partly conventional. The natural is what has the same 
force everywhere, whether accepted or not; the conventional 
varies with institutions, acquiring all its force from adoption 
by law, and being in itself a matter of indifference prior to 
such adoption. Some persons regard all Justice as thus 
conventional. They say—‘ What exists by nature is un¬ 
changeable, and has everj'whcre the same power; for example, 
fire bums alike in Persia and hero; but we see regulations of 
justice often varied—differing here and there.’ This, however, 
is not exactly the fact, though to a certain extent it is the 
fact. Among the gods indeed, it perhaps is not the fact at 
all: but among men, it is tme that there exists sometliing by 
nature changeable, though everything is not so. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are some things existing by nature, other things 
not by nature. And we can plainly see, among those matters 
that admit of opposite arrangenieut, which of them belong 
to nature and which to law and convention ; and the same 
distinction will tit in other cases also. Titus the right hand 
is by nature more powerful than the left; yet it is possible 
that all men may become ambidextrous. Those regulations 
of justice that are not by nature, but by human appointment, 
are not the same everywhere; nor is the political constitution 
everywhere the same ; yet there is 'Oiie political constitution 
only that is by nature the best everywhere (VII.). 

To constitute Justice and Injustice in ^ts, the acts must 
be voluntary; there being degrees of culpability in injustice 
according to the intention, the premeditation, the greater or 
less knowledge of circumstances. The act that a person 
does may perhaps be unjust; but he is not, on that account, 
always to be regarded as an unjust man (VIII.). 

Here/I question arises. Can one be injured voluntarily ? It 
seems not, for what a man consents to is not injury. Nor can 
a person injure himself. Injury is a relationship between two 
parties (IX^a). Equity does not contradict, or set aside. 
Justice, but is a higher and finer kind of justice, coming in 
where the law is too rough and general. 
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Book Sixth treats of Intellectual Excpllenco=i, or Virtues 
of the Intellect. It thus follows out the large definition of 
virtue given at the outset, and repeated in derail as concerns 
each of the ethical* or moral virtues succes.sively. . 

According to the views most received at present, Morality 
is an affair of conscience and sentiment; little or nothing is 
said about estimating the full circumstances and cons(»querice.s 
of each act, except that there is no time to (salcnlate correctly, 
and that the attempt to do so is generally a pretence for evad¬ 
ing the^eremptory orcTei- of virtuous sentiment, which, if faiih- 
fuliy obeyed, ensures virtuous action in each particular case. 
If these views be adopted, a.n iuve.stigatiou of our iiilellectnal 
excellences would find no place in a treatise on Ethics. But 
the theory of Aristotle is al together diilerent. Though he 
recognizes Emotion and Intellect as inseparably implicated 
in the mind of Ethical agents, yet the sovereign authority 
that he proclaims is not Conscience or Sentiment, but 
Reason. The subordination of Sentiment to Reason is with 
him essential. It is true that Reason must be supplied 
with First Princiiiles, whence to take its start; and these 
First Principles are here declared to be, fixed emotional states 
or dispositions, engendered in the mind of the agent by a suc¬ 
cession of similar acts. But even these dispositions them¬ 
selves, though not belonging to the departmeht of Reason, are 
not exempt from the challenge and scrutiny of Reason; while 
the proper application of them in act to the complicated 
realities of life, is the work of Reason altogether. Such an 
ethical theory calls upon Aristotle to indicate, more or less 
fully, those intellectual excellences, whereby alone w’e arc 
enabled to overcome the inherent difficulties of right ethical 
conduct; and he indicate»thenj in the present Book, compar¬ 
ing them with those other intellectual excellences which guide 
our theoretical investigations, where conduct is not directly 
concerned. * 

In specifying the ethicsal excellences, or excellences of dis¬ 
position, we explained that each of them aimed to realize a 
mean—and that ibis mean was to be determined by Right 
Reason. To find the mean, is thus an operation of the Intel¬ 
lect ; and we have now to explain what the right performance 
of it is,—or to enter upon the Excellences of the intellect. 
The soul having been divided into Irrational and Rational, 
the Rational must further be divided into two^arts,—thg 
Scientific (dealing with necessary matter), the CaJculative, or 
Deliberative (dealing with contingent matter). We must 
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toaoh upon the excellence or best condition of both of them (I.). 
There are three principal functions of the soul—Sensation, 
Season, and Appetite or Desire. Now, Sensation (which 
beasts have as well as men) is not a principle of moral action. 
The Eeason regards truth and falsehood only; it does not 
move to action, it is not an end in itself. Appetite or Desire, 
which a?,ms at an end, introduces us to moral action. Truth 
and Falsehood, as regards Reason, correspond to Good and Evil 
as regards Appetite: Affirmation and Negation, with the first, 
are the analogues of Pursuit and Avoidance, with the^,second. 
In purpose, which is the principle of moral action, there is 
included deliberation or calculation. Reason and Appetite are 
thus combined: Good Purpose comprises both true affirmation 
and right pursuit: you may call it either an Intelligent Appe¬ 
tite, or an Appetitive Intelligence. Such is man, as a principle 
of action (ij loiuinif uvBpwiro^'). 

Science has to do with the necessary and the eternal; it 
is teachable, but teachable always from prmcognita, or prin¬ 
ciples, obtained by induction ; from which principles, conclu¬ 
sions are demonstrated by syllogism (111.). Art, or Produc¬ 
tion, is to be carefully distinguished from the action or 
agency that belongs to man as an ethical agent, and that 
does not terminate in any separate assignable product. But 
both the one ai.d the other deal with contingent matters 
only. Art deals for the most part with the same matters 
as are subject to the intervention of Fortune or Chance 
(IV.). 

Prudence or Judiciousness {<t)p6vriati, the quality of •> 
<pp6vip.o<), the Practical Reason, comes next. We are told 
what ai’e the matters wherewith it is, and wherewith it 
is not, conversant. It does .not deal with matters wherein 
there exist art, or with rules of art. It does not deal with 
necessary matters, nor with matters not modifiable by human 
agency. The prudent or judicious man is one who (like 
Pericles) can accurately estimate and foresee matters (apart 
from Science and Art) such as are good or-evil for him¬ 
self and other human beings. On these matters, feelings of 
pleasure or pain are apt to bias the mind, by insinuating 
wrong aims ; which they do not do in regard to the properties 
of a triangle and other scientific conclusions. To guard 
against such bias, the judicious man must be armed -with the 
fthical excellence described above as Temperance or Modera¬ 
tion. Judiciousness is not an Art, admitting of better and 
worse; there are not good judicious men, and bad judicious 
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men, as there are good and bad artists. Judiciousness is 
itself an excellence (i.e. the term connotes excellence)— 
an excellence of the rational soul, and of that branch 
of the rational sohl which is calculating, delibert^tive, not 
scientific (V.). Reason or Intellect (voSs) is the faculty 
for apprehending the first principles of demonstrative science. 
It is among the infallible faculties of the mind, together 
with Judiciousness, Science, and Philosophy. Each of 
these terms connotes truth and accuracy (VI.). Wisdom in 
the arts is the privilege of the superlative artists, such as 
Phidias ^ sculpture. But there are some men wise, not in 
any special art, but absolutely; and this wisrlom {r;o<piu) is 
Philosophy. It embraces both principles of science (which 
Aristotle considers to come under the review of the Phst 
Philosophy) and deductions therefrom ; it is vovv and emarij/iij 
in one. It is more venerable and dignified than Prudence or 
Judiciousness; because its objects, the Kosmos and the celes¬ 
tial bodies, are far more glorious than man, with wlioso in¬ 
terests alone Prudence is concerned; and also because the 
celestial objects are eternal and unvarying; while man and 
his affairs are transitory and ever fluctuating. Hence the 
great honour paid to Thales, Anaxagoras, and others, who 
speculated on theories thus magnificent and superhuman, 
though useless in respect to human good. • 

We have already said that Prudence or Judiciousness is 
good counsel on human interests, with a view to action. But 
we must also add that it comprises a knowledge not of uni- 
versals merely, but also of particulars ; and experienced men, 
much conversant with particulars, are often better qualified for 
action than inexperienced men of science (VII.). Prudence 
is the same in its intellect.i^l basis as the political science or 
art—yet looked at in a different aspect. Both of them are 
practical and consultative, respecting matters of human good 
and evil; but prudeftce, in the stricter sense of the word, con¬ 
cerns more especially the individual self; still, the welfare of 
the individual is perhaps inseparable from household and state 
concerns. Prudence farther implies a large experience; whence 
boys, who can become good mathematicians, cannot ha-^e prac¬ 
tical judgment or prudence. In consultation, we are liable to 
error both in regard to universals, and in regard to particulars; 
it is the business of prudence, as well as of the political science, 
to guard against both. That prudence is not identical with, 
Science, is plain enough; for Science is the intermediate pro¬ 
cess between the first principles and the last conclusions; 
32 
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whereas prudence consists chiefly in seizing these last, which 
are the applications of reasoning, and represent the particular 
acts to he done. Prudence is the counterpart of Reason (NoDv) 
or Intellect, but at the opposite extremity of the mental pro¬ 
cess. Por Intellect (NoOs) apprehends the extreme Univer- 
sals,—the first principles,—themselves not deducible, but from 
which fdeduction starts; while Prudence fastens on the ex¬ 
treme particulars, which are not known by Science, but by 
sensible Perception. We mean here by sensible Perception, 
not what is peculiar to any of the five senses, but what is 
common to them all—whereby wo perceive that th«?"triangl 0 
before us is a geometrical ultimatum, and that it is the 
final subject of application for all the properties previously 
demonstrated to belong to triangles generally. The mind will 
stop here in the down\v.ard march towards practical applica¬ 
tion, as it stopped at first principles in the upward march. 
Prudence becomes, ho.wcver, confounded with sensible per¬ 
ception, when w’o reach this stage. [The statement here given 
involves Aristotle’s distinction of the proper and the common 
Sonsiblcs; a shadowing out of the muscular element in sensa¬ 
tion] (VIII.). 

(iood counsel {ev^ovXi'a) is distinguished from various 
other qualities. It is, in substance, choosing right means 
to a good end; the end being determined by the great faculty 
—Prudence or Judiciousness (IX.). Sagacity (^avveai^') is 
a just intellectual measure in regard to the business of life, 
individual and social; critical ability in appreciating and in¬ 
terpreting the phenomena of experience. It is distinguished 
from Prudence in this respect—that Prudence carries infer¬ 
ences into Practice (X.). Oonsidorateness is another 

intellectual virtue, with a practical bearing. It is that virtue 
whereby wo discern the proper dfecasions for indulgent con¬ 
struction, softening the rigour of logical consistency. It is 
the source of equitable decisions. 

The different intellectual excellences just named—Oon- 
siderateness, Sagacity, Prudence {(ppovr/ais'), and Intellect 
(NoSs), seem all to bear on the same result, and are for the 
most part predicable of the same individuals. All of them 
are concerned with the ultimate applications of principle to 
practice, and with the actual moments for decision and action. 
Indeed, Intellect (NoD?) deals with the extremes at both ends 
of the scale: with the highest and lowest terms. In theoreti- 
■ cal science, it apprehends and sanctions the major proposi¬ 
tions, the first and highest ^rincipia of demonstrations: in 
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practical dealings, it estimates the minor propositions of the 
syllogism, the possibilities of the situation, and the ultimate 
action required. All these are the princvpia from whence 
arises the determihing motive: for the universal is always 
derived from particulai's; these we must know through sen¬ 
sible perception, which is in this case the same thing as intel¬ 
lect (NoC«). Intellect is in fact both the beginning *nd the 
end: it cognizes both tlio first grounds of demonstration and 
the last applications of the results of demonstration. A man 
cannot acquire science by nature, or without teacliing: but 
he may acquire Intellect and Sagacity by nature, simply 
through long life and abundant experience. The affirmations 
and opinions of old men deserve attention, hardly less than 
demonstrations: they have acquired an eye from experience, 
and can thus see the practical principles (though they may 
not be able to lay out their reasons logically) (XI.)- 

But an objector may ask—Of what use are Philosophy 
and Prudence F He may take such grounds as these. (1) 
Philosophy has no practical aim at all; nor does it consider 
the means of happiness ? (2) Prudence, though bearing on 

practice, is merely knowledge, and does not ensure right 
action. (3) Even granting tho knowledge to be of value as 
direction, it might be obtained, like medical knowledge, from 
a professional adviser. (4) If philosophy ns better than 
prudence, why does prudence control philosophy ? We have 
to answer these doubts. The first is answered by asserting 
the independent valne of philosophy and prudence, as perfec¬ 
tions of our nature, and as sources of happiness in themseives. 
'J’ho second and third doubts are set at rest, by affirming 
prudence to have no existence apart from virtue. Without a 
virtuous aim, there is no guch thing as Prudence: there is 
nothing hut cleverness degenerating into cunning ; while 
virtue without virtuous prudence is nothing better than a mere 
instinct, liable to be misguided iu every way (XII.). 

There is one more difficulty to be cleared up respecting 
virtue. All our dispositions, and therofofo all our ethical 
excellences, come to us in a certain sense by nature; that is, 
we have from tho moment of birth a certain aptitu'de for 
becoming temperate, courageous, just, &c. But these natural 
aptitudes or possessions (<puatKat efeiv) are something alto¬ 
gether distinct from the ethical excellences proper, though 
capable of being matured into them, if intellect and prudence 
he superadded. Sok rates was mistaken in rcsolviJfg all tho 
virtues into prudence; but he was right in saying that none 
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of them can exist without prudence. The virtues ought to 
be defined as, not merely ethical dispositions according to right 
reason, but ethical dispositions along with right reason or 
prudence (i.e., prudence is an ever prestSht co-efficient). It 
is thus abundantly evident that none but a prudent man can 
be good, and none but a good man can be prudent. The 
virtues'‘are separable from each other, so far as the natural 
aptitudes are concerned : a man may have greater facility for 
acquiring one than another. But so far as regards the finished 
acquirements of excellence, in virtue of which a man is called 
ffood —no such separation is possible. All of them alike need 
the companionship of Prudence (XIII.). 

Book Seventh has two Parts. Part first discusses the 
grades of moral strength and moral weakness. Part second 
is a short dissertation on Pleasure, superseded by the superior 
handling of the subject in the Tenth Book. 

With reference to moral power, in self-restraint, six 
grades are specified. (1) God-like virtue, or reason impelling 
as well as directing. (2) The highest human virtue, ex¬ 
pressed by Temperance [auxj^poavvg )— appetite and passion 
perfectly harmonized with rea.son. (3) Continence {er^KpaTua) 
or the mastery of reason, after a struggle. (4) Incontinence, 
the mastery of appetite or passion, but not without a struggle. 
(5) Vice, reason perverted so as to harmonize entirely with 
appetite or passion, (fi) Bestiality, naked appetite or passion, 
without reason. Certain prevalent opinions are enumerated, 
which are to form the subject of the discussions following— 
(1) Continence and endurance are morally good. (2) The 
Continent man sticks to his opinion. (3) The Incontinent 
err knowingly. (4) Temperance and Continence are the 
same. (5) Wise and clever men. may be Incontinent. (6) 
Incontinence appHos to other things than Pleasure, as anger, 
honour, and gain (I.). 

The third point (the Incontinent sin knowingly) is first 
mooted. Sokrates held the contrary; he made vice and 
ignorance convertible. Others think that the knowledge 
possessed by the incontinent is mere opinion, or a vague and 
weak conviction. It is objected to No. 4, that continence 
impHes evil desires to be controlled; while temperance 
means the character fully harmonized. As to No. 2, Con¬ 
tinence must often be bad, if it consists in sticking to an 
o opinion (^.). 

The third point, the only question of real interest or difli- 
culty, is resumed at greater lengfth. The distinction between 
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knowledge and opinion (the higher and the lower kinds of 
knowledge) does not settle the question, for opinion may be 
as strong as knowledge. The real point is, what is meant by 
having knowledge ?* A man’s knowledge may bo in fibeyance, 
as it is when he is asleep or intoxicated. Thus, wo may have 
in the mind two knowledges (like two separate syllogisms), 
one leading to continence, the other to incontinence; the first 
is not drawn out, like the syllogism wanting a minor; hence 
it may be said to be not present to the mind; so that, in a 
certain sense, Sokrates was right in denying that actual and 
present *S5iowledge could be overborne. Vico is a form of 
oblivion (III.). 

The next question is, what is the object-matter of incon¬ 
tinence j whether there is any man incontinent simply and 
absolutely (without any specification of wherein), or whether 
all incontinent men are so in regard to this or that particular 
matter? (No. 6). The answer is, that it applies directly to 
the bodily appetites and pleasures, which are necessary up to 
a certain point (the sphere of Tempei'ance), and then he that 
commits unreasonable excess above this point is called Incon¬ 
tinent simply. But if he commits excess in regard to plea¬ 
sures, which, though not necessary, are natural and, up to a 
certain point, reasonable—such as victory, wealth, honour— 
we designate him as incontinent, yet with a* specification of 
the particular matter (IV.). 

The modes of .Bestiality, as cannibalism and unnatural 
passion, are ascribed to morbid depravity of nature or of 
habits, analogous to disease or madness (V.). 

Incontinence in anger is not so bad as Incontinence in 
lust, because auger (1) has more semblance of reason, (2) is 
more a matter of constitution, (3) has less of deliberate pur¬ 
pose—while lust is crafty, (4) arises imder pain, and not from 
wantonness (VI.). 

Persons below the average in resisting pleasures are in¬ 
continent; those below the average in resisting pains are soft 
or efieminate. The mass of men incline to both weaknesses. 
He that deliberately pursues excessive pleasures, ojr other 
pleasures in an excessive way, is said to be abandoned. The in¬ 
temperate are worse than the incontinent. Sport, in its excess, 
is effeminacy, as being relaxation from toil. There are two kinds 
of incontinence: the one proceeding from precipitancy, where 
a man acts without deliberating at all; the other from feeble-, 
ness,—where he deliberates, but where the result of deliberation 
is too weak to countervail his appetite (VII.). Intemperance or 
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profligacy is more vicious, and less curable than Incontinence. 
The pro&gate man is one who has in him no principle (a/>x'/) 
of good or of right reason, and who doe.s wrong without after¬ 
wards repenting of it; the incontinent toau has the good 
principle' in him, but it is overcome when he does wrong, and 
he afterwards repents (VIIL). Here, again, Aristotle denies 
tliat sticking to one’s opinions is, yor se, continence. The 
opinion may be wrong; in that case, if a man sticks to it, 
prompted by mere self-assertion and love of victory, it is a 
species of incontinence. One of the virtues of the continent 
man is to be open to persuasion, and to desert on?’3 resolu¬ 
tions for a noble end (IX.). Incontinence is like sleep or 
drunkenness as opposed to wakeful knowledge. The incon¬ 
tinent man is like a state having good laws, but not acting on 
them. Tlie incontinence of passion is more curable than that 
of weakness; what proceeds from habit more than what is 
natural (X.). 

The Eighth and Ninth Books contain the treatise on 
Friendship. 

The subject deserves a place in an Ethical treatise, because 
of its connexion with virtue and with happiness. Several 
questions have been debated concerning Friendship,—Is 
it based on likeness or unlikeness ? Can bad men be 


friends ? Is there but one species of Friendship, or more 
than one ? (I.) Some progress towards a solution of these 
questions may be made by considering what are the objects of 
liking; these are the good, the pleasant, the useful. By the 
good is not meant the absolute good of Plato, but the ap¬ 
parent good. Inanimate things must be excluded, as wanting 
reciprocation (II.). The varieties of friendship follow these 
three modes of the likeable. Th^ friendships for the useful 
and the pleasant, are not disinterested, but self-seeking; they 
are therefore accidental and transitory; they do not involve 
intimate and frequent assooiation. Frieadship for the good, 
and between the virtuous, is alone perfect; it is formed slowly, 
and lias the requisites of permanence. It occurs rately (HI.). 
As regards the useful and the pleasant, the bad may be friends. 
It may happen that two persons are mutually pleasant to each 
other, as lover and beloved; while this lasts, there is friend¬ 
ship. ‘It is only as respects the good, that there exists a per¬ 
manent liking for the person. Such friendship is of an abso¬ 
lute nature; the others are accidental (TV.). Friendship is in 
‘ full exercise only during actual intercourse ; it • may exist 
potentially at a distance; but in long absence, there is danger* 
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of its being dissolveS. Friendship is a settled state or habit, 
while fondness is a mere passion, which does not imply onr 
wishing to do good to the object of it, as friendship does (V.). 
The perfect kind lef friendship, from its intensity, pannot bo 
exercised towards more than a small number. In regard to 
the useful and the pleasant, on the other hand, there may bo 
friendship with many; as the friendship towards tradesmen 
and between the young. The happy desire pleasant friends. 
Men in power have two classes of friends; one for the useful, 
the othor for the pleasant. Both qualities are found in the 
good matt; but he will not be the friend of a superior, unless 
he be surpassed (by that superior) in virtue also. lu all the 
kinds of friendship now specified there is equality (VI.). There 
are friendships where one party is superior, as father and son, 
older and younger, husband and wife, governor and governed. 
In such cases there should be a proportionably greater love 
on the part of the inferior. When the love on each side is 
proportioned to the merit of the party beloved, then wo have 
a certain species of equality, which is an ingredient in friend¬ 
ship. But equality in matters of friendship, is not quite the 
same as equality in matters of justice. In matters of 
justice, equality proportioned to merit stands first—equality 
between man and man (no account being taken of comparative 
merit) stands only second. In friendship, thb case is the re¬ 
verse ; the perfection of friendship is ecpial love between the 
friends towards each other; to have greater love on one side, 
by reason of and proportioned to superior merit, is friendship 
only of the second grade. This will be evident if we reflect 
that extreme inequality renders friendship impossible—as be¬ 
tween private men and kings or gods. Hence the friend can 
scarcely wish for his frieildi the maximum of good, to become 
a god; such extreme elevation would terminate the friend¬ 
ship. Nor will he wish his friend to possess all the good; 
for every one wishes most for good to self (VII.). The essence 
of friendship is to love rather than to be loved, as seen in 
mothers; but the generality of persons desire rather to be 
loved, which is akin to being honoured (although hOnonr is 
partly sought as a sign of future favours). By means of love, 
as alre^y said, unequal friendships may be equalized. Friend¬ 
ship with the good, is based on equality and similarity,*neither 
party ever desiring base services. Friendships for the useful 
are based on the contrariety of fulness and defect, js poor and. 
rich, ignorant and l^nowing (VIIL). -Friendship is an inci¬ 
dent of political society; men associating together for common 
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ends, become friends. Political justice becomes more binding 
when men are related by friendship. The state itself is a com¬ 
munity for the sake of advantage ; the expedient to all is the 
just. In the largo society of the state, ther^* are many inferior 
societies for business, and for pleasure: friendship starts up 
in all (IX.). Tliere are three forms of Civil Government, 
with a ‘•characteristic declension or perversion of each:— 
Monarchy passing into Despotism; Aristocracy into Oli¬ 
garchy ; Timocracy (based on wealth) into Democracy ; parent 
and child typifies the first; husband and wife the second; 
bi’others the third (X.). Tlie monarchial or paternal type 
has superiority on one side, and demands honour as well as 
love on the other. In aristocracy, the relation is one of merit, 
and the greater love is given to the better. In timocracy, and 
among brothers, there is equality; and hence the most fre¬ 
quent friendships. There is no friendship towards a slave, as 
a slave, for, as such he is a mere animate tool (XI.). In the 
relations of the family, friendship varies with the different 
situations. Parents love their children as a pai’t of themselves, 
andfrom the first; children grow to love their parents. Brothers 
are affected by their community of origin, as well as by common 
education and habits of intimacy. Husband and wife come 
together by a natural bond, and as mutual helps ; their friend¬ 
ship contains the useful and the pleasant, and, -ufith virtue, the 
good, fl'heir ofifspi’ing strengthens the bond (XII.). The 
friendships that give rise to complaints are confined to the 
Useful. Such friendships involve a legal element of strict and 
measured reciprocity [mere trade], and a moral or unwritten 
understanding, which is properly friendship. Each party is 
apt to give less and expect more than he gets ; and the rule 
must be for each to reciprocate ‘liberally and fully, in such 
mMner and kind as they are able (XIII.). In unequal friend¬ 
ships, between a superior and inferior, the inferior has the 
gp’eater share of material assistance, the “superior should re¬ 
ceive the greater honour (XIV.).. 

Book Ninth proceeds without any real break. It may not 
be always easy to fix the return to be made for services re¬ 
ceived. Protagoras, the sophist, loft it to his pupils to settle the 
amount of fee that he should receive. When there is no agree¬ 
ment, we must render what is in our power, for example, to the 
gods and to our parents (I.). Cases may arise of conflicting 
. obligation i as, shall we prefer a friend to a deserving man r 
shall a person robbed reciprocate to robbers ? and others. [We 
have here the germs of Casuistry.] (H.) As to the termina- 
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tion of Priendship f in the case of tho nsefnl and the pleasant, 
the connexion ceases with the motives. In the case of the good, 
it may happen that one party counterfeits the good, but is really 
acting the n8efai|or the pleasant; or one party mj.y turn out 
wicked, and the only question is, how far hopes of his improvo- 
ment shall be entertained. Again, one may continue the same, 
while the other makes largo advances in mentaUtraining; 
how far shall present disparity operate against old associations ? 
(III.). There is a sort of illustrative parallelism between the 
feelings and acts of friendship, and the feelings and acts of 
self-lore, or of a good man to himself. The virtuous man 
wishes what is good for himself, especially for his highest part 
—the intellect or thinking part; ho desires to pass his life in 
the company of his own thoughts; ho sympathizes with his 
own sorrows. On tho other hand, the bad choose the pleasant, 
although it be hurtful; they fly from themselves; their own 
thoughts are unpleasant companions; they are full of repent¬ 
ance (IV.). Good-will is different from friendship; it is a 
sadden impulse of feeling towards some distinguished or like¬ 
able quality, as in an antagonist. It has noh the test of longing 
in absence. It may be tho prelude to friendship (V.). 
Unanimity, or agreement of opinion, is a part of friendship. 
Not as regards mere speculation, as about the heavenly bodies; 
but in practical matters, where interests are at stake, such as 
the politics of the day. This unanimity cannot occur in the 
bad, from their selfish and grasping disposition (VI.). 

The position is next examined—that the love felt by 
benefactors is stronger than the love felt by those bene- 
fitted. It is not a suflicient explanation to say, the bene¬ 
factor is a creditor, who wishes the prosperity of his debtor. 
Benefactors are like w,prkmen, who love their own work, 
and the exercise of their own powers. They also have the 
feeling of nobleness on their side; while the recipient has 
the less lovable tidea of profit. Finally, ketivity is more 
akin to love than recipiency (VII.). Another question raised 
for discussion is—‘ Ought a man to love himself most, 
or another ? ’ On the one hand, selfishness is usually con¬ 
demned as the feature of bad men; on the other hand, tho 
feelings towards self are made the standard of the feelings 
towards friends. The solution is given thus. There is a 
lower self (predominant with most men) that gratifies the 
appetites, seeking wealth,- power, &c. With the select few, 
there is a higher self that seeks the honourable,1bhe noble, in¬ 
tellectual excellence, at any cost of pleasure, wealth, honour. 
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&c. These noble-minded men procnre for themselves the 
greater good by sacrificing the less: and their self-sacrifice is 
thus a mode of self. It is the duty of the good man to love 
himself: for his noble life is profitable, bot/'i to himself, and 
to others; but the bad man ought not to love himself. 
[Self-sacrifice, formerly brought under Courage, is here 
depicted from another point of view] (VIII.). 

By way of bringing out the advantages of friendship, it is 
next asked, Does the happy man need friends ? To this, it is 
answered, (1) That happiness, being the sum of all human good, 
must suppose the possession of the greatest of external'goods, 
which is friendship. (2) The happy man will require friends 
as recipients of his overflow of kindness. (3) He cannot be 
expected either to be solitary, or to live witli strangers. (4) 
The highest play of existence is to see the acts of another in 
harmony with self. (5) Sympathy supports and prolongs the 
glow of one’s own emotions, ((i) A friend confirms us in the 
practice of virtue. (7) The sense of existence in ourselves is 
enlarged by the consciousness of another’s existence (IX.). 
The nuniber of fifiends is again considered, and the same 
barriers stated—the impossibility of sharing among many the 
highest kind of afiection, or of keeping up close and har¬ 
monious intimacy. The most renowned friendships are be¬ 
tween pairs (X.). As to whether friends are most needed in 
adversity or in prosperity—in the one, friendship is more ne¬ 
cessary, in the other more glorious (XT.). The essential 
support and manifestation of friendship is Intercourse. What¬ 
ever people’s tastes are, they desire the society of others in 
exercising them (XII.). 

Book Tenth discusses Pleasure, and lays down as the 
hig'hest and perfect pleasure, the ex; 9 rciee of the Intellect in 
Philosophy. 

Pleasure is deserving of consideration, from its close inti¬ 
macy with the constitution of our race ; on .which account, in 
our training of youth, we steer them by pleasure and pain; 
and it is of the first importance that they should feel pleasure 
in what they ought, and displeasure in what they ought, as 
the groundwork (or pmtcipzMm) of good ethical dispositions. 
Such a topic can never be left unnoticed, especially when we 
look at the great difference of opinion thereupon. Some 
affirm pleasure to be the chief good [Eudoxus]. Others call it 
altogether vile and worthless [party of SpeusippusJ. Of these 
last, some pdrhaps really think so; but the rest are actuated 
by the necessity of checking men’s too great proneness to it. 
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and disparage it tin that account. This policy Aristotle 
strongly censures, and contends for the superior efficacy of 
truth (I.). 

The arguments urged by Eudoxus as proving pleasure 
to be the chief good, are, (1) That all beings seeTt pleasuie; 
(2) and avoid its opposite, pain; (-3) that they seek pleasure 
as an end-in-itselti and not as a moans to any faijther end; 
(4) that pleasure, added to any other good, such as jus¬ 
tice or temperance, increases the amount of. good; which 
could not be the case, unless pleasure were itself good. Yet 
this las^argument (Aristotle urges) proves pleasure to be a 
good, but not to be the Good ; indeed, Plato urged the same 
argument, to show that pleasui’c could wit be The Good: since 
The Good (the Chief Good) must be something that does not 
admit of being enhanced or made more good. The objection of 
Speusippus,—that irrational creatures are not to bo admitted 
as witnesses,—Aristotle disallows, seeing that rational and 
irrational agree on the point; and the thing that seems to all, 
must be true. Another objection. That the opposite of pain 
is not pleasure, but a neutral state—is set aSide as contradicted 
by the fact of human desire and avei’sion, the two opposite 
states of feeling (II.). 

The arguments of the Platonists, to prove that pleasure 
is not good, are next examined. (1) Pleasure, they say, is 
not a quality; but neither (replies Aristotle) are the exereises 
or actual manifestations of virtue or happiness. (2) Plea¬ 
sure is not definite, but unlimited, or admitting of degrees, 
while The Good is a something definite, and does not admit 
of degrees. But if these reasoners speak about the pure plea¬ 
sures, they might take objection on similar grounds against 
virtue and justice also^^or these too admit of dogi>ees, and 
one man is more virtuous than another. And if they speak 
of the mixed pleasures (alloyed with pain), their reasoning 
will not apply to the unmixed. Good health is acknowledged 
to be a good, and to he a definite something; yet there are 
nevertheless some men more healthy, some less. (3) The 
Good is perfect or complete; but objectors urge that no motion 
or generation is complete, and pleasure is in one of these two 
categories. This last assertion Aristotle denies. Pleasure is 
not a motion; for the attribute of velocity, groatei* or less, 
which is essential to all motion, does not attach to pleasure. 
A man may be . quick in becoming pleased, or in becoming 
angry; but in the act of being pleased or angry, Hfe can neither 
be quick nor slow. * Nor is it true that pleasure is a genera- 
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tion. In all generation, there is something assignable out of 
which generation takes place (not any one thing out of any 
other), and into which it reverts by destruction. If pleasure . 
be a generation, pain must be the dostru/ition of what is 
generatedbut this is not correct, for pain does not re-establish 
the state antecedent to the pleasure. Accordingly, it is not 
true thattpleasnre is a generation. Some talk of pain as a 
want of something required by nature, and of pleasure as a 
filling up of that want. But these are corporeal, not mental 
facts, and are applicable only to eating and drinking; not 
applicable to many other pleasures, such as tho.se fJf sight, 
hearing, or learning. (4) There are some disgraceful plea« 
suros. Aristotle rexfiies that these arc not absolutely and pro¬ 
perly pleasures, but only to the depraved man; just as things 
are not yellow, which appear so to men in a jaundice, Pleasures 
differ from each other in .species; there are good pleasures, 
i.e., those arising from'good sources; and bad pleasures, 
i.e., from bad sources. The pleasure per so is always desir¬ 
able ; but not when it comes from objectionable acts. The 
pleasures of each man will vary according to his character; 
none but a musical man can enjoy the pleasures of music. 
No one would consent to remain a child for life, even though 
he were to have his fill of childish pleasure. 

Aristotle sums up the rcsuli thus. Pleasure is not The 
Good. Not every mode of pleasure is to be chosen.- Some 
pleasures, distinguished from the rest S2>ecifically or according 
to their sources, are to be chosen per se (HI.)- 

He then attempts to define pleasure. It is something per¬ 
fect and complete in itself, at each successive moment of time; 
hence it is not motion, which is at every moment incomplete. 
Pleasure is like the act of vision,, or a point, or a monad, 
always complete in itself. It accompanies every variety of 
sensible perception, intelligence,and theorizing-contemplation'. 
In each of these faculties, the act is more ^perfect, according 
as the subjective element is most perfect, and the object most 
grand and dignified. When the act is most perfect, the plea¬ 
sure accompanying it is also the most perfect; and this plea¬ 
sure puts the finishing consummation to the act. The pleasure 
is not a pre-existing acquirement now brought into exercise, 
but an accessory end implicated with the act, like the fresh 
look which belongs to the organism just matured. It is a sure 
adjunct, so long as subject and object are in good condition. 
But continuity of pleasure, as well as of the other exercises, 
is impossible Life is itself an exercise much diversified, and 
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each man follows Ibhe diversity that is suitable to his own 
inclination—music, study, &c. Each has its accessory and 
consummating mode of pleasure; and to say that all men 
desire pleasure, the same as saying that all men, desire life. 
It is no real question to ask—Do we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life ? The truth is, 
that the two are implicated and inseparable (IV.). ■ 

As our acts or exercises differ from each other specifically, 
so also the pleasures that are accessory to them differ speci¬ 
fically. Exercises intellectual differ from exercises perceptive, 
and unUfer each head there are varieties differing from each 
other. The pleasures accessory and consummating to each, 
are diversified accordingly. Each pleasure contributes to 
invigorate and intensify the particular exercise that it is at¬ 
tached to; the geometer who studies his science with pleasure 
becomes more acute and successful in prosecuting it. On the 
other hand, the pleasures attached to one exercise impede the 
mind in regard to other exercises ; thus men fond of the flute 
cannot listen to a speaker with attention, if any one is playing 
the flute near them. What we delight in doing, we are more 
likely to do well; what we feel pain in doing, we are not 
likely to do well. And thus each variety of exercise is alike 
impeded by the pains attached to itself, and by the pleasures 
attached to other varieties. • 

Among these exercises or acts, some are morally good, 
others morally bad; the desires of the good aro also praise¬ 
worthy, the desires of the bad aro blameable ; but if so, ^uch 
more are the pleasures attached to the good exercises, good 
pleasures—and the pleasures attached to the bad exercises, 
bad pleasures. For the pleasures attached to an exercise are 
more intimately identified with that exercise than the desire 
of it can be. The pleasure of the exercise, and the exercise 
itself, are indeed so closely identified one with the other, that to 
many they appeaivthe same. Sight, hearing, and smell, differ 
in purity from touch and taste; and the pleasures atfciched to 
each differ in like manner. The pleasures of intellect differ 
from those of sense, as these two exercises differ from one 
another. Every animal has its own peculiar pleasures, as it 
has also its own peculiar manifestation and exercises. Among 
the human race, the same things give pleasure to bne indi¬ 
vidual and pain to another. The things that appear sweet 
to the strong and healthy man, do not appear sweet to one 
suffering from fev^r, or weakly. Now, amidst "this discrep¬ 
ancy, what appears to the virtuous and intelligent man, really 
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is. Hjs pleasures are the true and real plea’snres. Excellence, 
and the good man qw&tenus good, are to be taken as the 
standard. If what he abhors appears pleasurable to some 
persons, must not be surprised, since thd‘’e are many de¬ 
pravations of individuals, in one way or another; but these 
things ai-e not pleasures really, they are only pleasures to 
these depraved mortals (V.). 

So far the theory of Plciasure. Aristotle now goes back 
to his starting point—the nature of the Good, and Happiness; 
He re-states his positions: That Happiness is an exercise or 
actuality (^Li>('i>ycin), and not an acquirement or statS ; 

TJiat it belongs to such exercises ns are worthy of choice 
foi' their own sake, and not to such as are worthy of choice 
for the sake of somotliing else; Tliat it is perfect and self- 
sufficing, seeking nothing bej’ond itself, and leaving no 
wants unsupij)lied. Hence Ijg had concluded that it consisted 
in acting accoi-ding to virtue; for the honourable and good 
are chosen for their own sake. But amusements are also 
sought foi their own sake ; Are these also to be called happi¬ 
ness ? No. It is true that they ai-e much pursued by 
those whom the vulgar envy—men of wealth and despots— 
who patronize and reward the jiractitioners of amusement. 
But this proves nothing, for we cannot adopt the choice of 
these despots, who have little virtue or intellect, and have 
never known the taste of refineil and liberal pleasure. Child¬ 
ren and mature men, bad men and virtuous, have each their 
difiei^^nt pleasures; the virtuous and intelligent man finds a life 
of excellence aiid the pleasures attached thereunto most worthy 
of his choice, and such a man (Aristotle has declared luore 
than once) is our standard. It would indeed be childish to 
treat amusements as the main end of life; they are the relax¬ 
ation of the virtuous man, who derives from them fresh vigour 
for the prosecution of the serious business of life, which he 
cannot prosecute continuously. The serious exercises of life 
are better than the comic, because they proceed from the 
better part of man. The slave may enjoy bodily pleasures to 
the full, but a slave is not called happy (VI ). 

We have thus shown that Happiness consists in exercise 
or actual living according to excellence; naturally, therefore, 
according to the highest excellence, or the excellence of the 
best part of man. This best part is the Intellect (NoS«), our 
most divine and commanding element; in its exercise, which 
is theoreticaFbr speculative, having respect to matters honour¬ 
able, divine, and most worthy of study, feuch philosophical 
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exercise, besides bdng the highest function of our nature, is 
at the same time more susceptible than any mode of active 
effort, of being prosecuted for a long continuance. It affords 
the pdrest and m(fet lasting pleasure; it approaches ^lost nearly 
to being self-suffiling, since it postulates little more than the 
necessaries of life, and is even independent of society, though 
better with society. Perfect happiness would thus be the 
exercise of the theorizing intellect, continued through a full 
period of life. But this is more than we can expect. Still, 
we ought to make every effort to live according to this best 
element"of our nature; for, though small in bulk, it stjmds 
exalted above the rest in power and dignity, and, being the 
sovereign element in man, is really The Man himself (Vll.). 

Next, yet only second, come the other branches of excel¬ 
lence : the active social life of a good citizen. Exorcises accord¬ 
ing to this branch of virtue are the natur.al business of man, for 
it is bound up with our whole nature, including body as well as 
mind, our appetites, and our passions, whereas the happiness 
of intellect- is separate. Active social virtue postulates con¬ 
ditions of society and external aids in considerable measure ; 
but the life of intellect requires only the minimum of these, 
and is even impeded by much of them. 

That perfect happiness is to be found in the philosophical 
life only, will appear farther when wo recollect that the gods 
are blest and happy in the highest degree, and that this is 
the only mode of life suitable to them. With the gods there 
can be no scope for active social virtues; for in what V'ay can 
they be just, courageous, or temperate ? Neither virtuous 
practice nor constructive art can be predicated of the gods; 
what then remains, since we all assume them to live, and 
therefore to be in act ov^exei-cise of some kind; for no one 
believes them to live in a state of sleep, like Endymion. 
There remains nothing except philosophical contemplation. 
This, then, must bp the life of the gods, the most blest of all; 
and that mode of human life which approaches nearest to it 
w'ill be the happiest. No other animal can take part^in this, 
and therefore none can bo happy. In so far as the gods pay 
attention to human affairs, they are likely to take pleasure 
in the philosopher, who is most allied to themselves. A 
moderate supply of good health, food, and social position, 
must undoubtedly be ensured to the philosopher; for, without 
these, human nature will not suffice for the business of con¬ 
templation. But he will demand nothing more that a moderate 
supply, and when ftius equipped, he will approach nearer to 
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happiness than any one else. Aristotle declares this confi¬ 
dently, citing Solon, Anaxagoras, and other sages, as having 
said mnch the same before him (VIII.). 

In the,,concluding chapter, Aristotle gi^iSs the transition 
from Ethics to Politics. Treatises on virtue may inspire a few 
liberal minds; but, for the mass of men, laws, institutions, 
and eduaation are necessary. The young ought to be trained, 
not merely by paternal guidance directing in the earliest 
years their love and hatred, but also by a scheme of public 
education, proscribed and enforced by authority throughout 
the city. Right conduct will thus be rendered onsier by 
habit; but still, thi'oughout life, the mature citizen must con¬ 
tinue under the discipline of law, which has force adequate to 
correction, and, being impersonal, does not excite aversion and 
hatred. Hence the need for a system of good public training. 
Nowhere is this now established and enforced; hardly any¬ 
where, except in Sparta,'is it even attempted. Amid such 
public neglect, it becomes the duty of an individual to con¬ 
tribute what he can to the improvement of those that he is 
concer-ned in, and for that purpose to acquire the capacities 
qualifying him for becoming a lawgiver. Pi’ivate admonition 
will compensate to a certain extent for the neglect of public 
interference, and in particular cases may be oven more dis¬ 
criminating. But how are such capacities to be acquired ? 
Not from the Sophists, whose method is too empirical; nor 
from practical politicians, for they seem to have no power of 
imparting their skill. Perhaps it would be useful to make a 
collection of existing laws and constitutions. Aristotle con¬ 
cludes with sketching the plan of his own work on Politics. 

The Aristotelian doctrines are generally summed up in 
such points as these :—The theory of Good ; Pleasure; the 
theory of Virtue; the doctrine of the Will, distinguishing 
voluntary from involuntary; Virtue a Habit; the doctrine 
of the Me.4k ; the distinction between the Moral Virtues and 
the Intellectual Virtues ; Justice, distributive and commuta¬ 
tive ; Friendship ; the Contemplative Life. 

The following are the indications of his views, according 
to the six leading subjects of Ethics. 

I. and II.—It is characteristic of Aristotle (as is fully 
stated in Appendix B.) to make the judgment of the wisest 
and most cultivated minds, the standard of appeal in moral 
questions. 'He lays down certain general principles, such as 
the doctrine of the Mean, but in the Application of these 
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(which is everything), he trusts to the most experienced and 
skilled advisers that &e community can furnish. 

III. —On the tlmory of Happiness, or the Summum Bonum, 
it is needless to r^eat the abstract of the tenth book. 

IV. —In laying down the Moral Code, he was encumbered 
with the too wide view of Virtue ; but made an advance in 
distinguishing virtue proper from excellence in generdl. 

V. —He made Society tutelary to the individual in an 
excessive degree. He had no clear conception of the province 
of authority or law; and did not separate the morality of 
obligation from the morality of reward and nobleness. 

VI. —His exclusion of Theology from morality was total. 

THE STOICS. 

The Stoics were one of the four sects of philosophy, recog¬ 
nized and conspicuous at Athens during the three centuries 
preceding the Christian era, and during the century or more 
following. Among these four sects, the most marked anti¬ 
thesis of ethical dogma was between the Stoics and the Epi¬ 
cureans. The Stoical system dates from about 300 B.c. ; it 
was derived from the system of the Cynics. 

The founder of the system was Zeno, from Citium in 
Cyprus (he lived from 340—260 b.c.), who derived his first 
impulse from Krates the Cynic. He opened’ his school in a 
budding or porch, called the Stoa Paecile (‘ Painted Portico ’) 
at Athens, whence the. origin of the name of the sect. Zeno 
had for his disciple Cleanthes, from Assos in the Troad (300 
—220 B.c. ), whose Hymn to Jupiter is tlie only fragment oi 
any length that has come down to us from the early Stoics, 
and is a remarkable production, setting forth the unity of God, 
his omnipotence, and hie^ moral government. Chktsippcs, 
from Soli in Cilicia (290—207 b.c.), followed Cleanthes, and, 
in his voluminous writings, both defended and modified the 
Stoical creed. Thfese three represent the first period of the 
system. The second period (200—60 b.c.) embraces its 
general promulgation, and its introduction to the Romans. 
Chrysippus was succeeded by Zeno of Sidon, and Diogenes 
of Babylon; then followed Antipatee of Tarsus, who 'taught 
Panaitius of Rhodes (d. 112 b.c.), who, again, taught Posidonios 
of Apamea, in Syria. (Two philosophers are mentioned 
from the native province of St. Paul, besides Chrysippus 
—Athenodoeus, from Cana in Cilicia; and Afchedemus, 
from Tarsus, the apostle’s birthplace. It is remarked by Sir 
A. Grant, that almost all the first Stoics were of Asiatic birth; 
33 
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and the system itself is undeniably more akin to the oriental 
mind than to the Greek.) Posidonius was acquainted with 
Marius and Pompey, and gave lessons to Cicero, but the moral 
treatise of Cicero, Be Officiis, is derived fromf work of Pansetius. 
The third period of Stoicism is Boman. In this period, we have 
Cato the Younger, who invited to his house the philosopher 
Athenodorus; and, under the Empire, the three Stoic philo¬ 
sophers, whose writings have come down to us— Seneca (0 b.c. 
—65 A.D.), Epictetus (60—140 a.d.), who began life as a 
slave, and the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121— 
180 A.D.). Stoicism prevailed widely in the Roman world, 
although not to the exclusion of Epicurean views. 

The leading Stoical doctrines are given in certain phrases 
or expressions, as ‘ Life accoi'ding to Nature ’ (although this 
phrase belongs also to the Epicureans), the ideal ‘Wise Man,’ 
‘Apathy,’ or equanimity of mind (also an Epicurean ideal), 
the power of the ‘Will,’ the worship of ‘Duty,’ the constant 
* Advance ’ in vii'tue, &c. But perspicuity will bo best gained 
by considering the Moral system under four heads — the Theo¬ 
logy ; the Psychology or theory of mind; the theory of the 
Good or human happiness ; and the scheme of Vii’tue or Duty. 

■ I.—The Theological doctrines of the Stoics comprehended 

their system of the Universe, and of man’s position in it. They 
held that the Universe is governed by one good and wise God, 
together with inferior or subordinate deities. God exercises 
a moral government; under it the good are happy, while mis¬ 
fortunes happen to the wicked. According to Epictetus, God 
is the father of men ; Antoninus exults in the beautiful arrange¬ 
ment of all things. The earlier Stoics, Zeno and Ohrysippus, 
entertained high reverence for the divination, prophecy, and 
omens that were generally currant in the^ ancient world. 
They considered that these were the methods whereby the 
gods were graciously pleased to make known beforehand 
revelations of their foreordained purposec. (Herein lay one 
qmong the marked points of contrast between Stoics and 
Epicureans.) Tliey held this foreordination even to the length 
of fatalism, and made the same replies, as Lave been given in 
modern times, to the diflBculty of reconciling it with the exis¬ 
tence of evil, and with the apparent condition of the better and 
the wofse individuals among mankind. They offered explana¬ 
tions such as the following: (1) God is the author of all things 
, except wickedness; (2) the very nature of good supposes its con¬ 
trast evil, and' the two are inseparable, .like light and dark, 
(which may be called the argument from Relativity); (3) in the < 
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enormous extent of the Universe, some things must be 
neglected; (4) when evil happens to the good, it is not as a 
punishment, but a^ connected with a different dispensation; 

(5) parts of the wi|rld may be presided over by evil’demons; 

(6) what we call evil may not be evil. 

like most othM ancient schools, the Stoics held God to be 
corporeal like msUn:—Body is the only substance; nothing 
incorporeal could act on what is corporeal; the First Cause 
of all, God or Zeus, is the primeval fire, emanating from which 
is the soul of mau in the form of a warm ether. 

It is for human beings to recognize the Universe as go¬ 
verned by universal Law, and not only to raise their minds 
to the comprehension of it, but to enter into the views of the 
administering Zeus or Fate, who must regard all interests 
equally; we are to be, as it were, in harmony with him, to 
merge self in universal Order, to think only of that and its 
welfare. As two is gi-eater than one, the interests of the 
whole world are infinitely greater than the interests of any 
single being, and no one should be satisfied with a regard to 
anything less than the whole. By this elevation of view, we 
are necessarily raised far above the consideration of the petty 
events befalling ourselves. The grand effort of human reason 
is thus to rise to the abstraction or totality of entire Nature; 
'no ethical subject,’ says Chrysippus, ‘could*be rightly ap¬ 
proached except from the pre-consideration of entire Nature, 
and the ordering of the whole.’ 

As to Immortality, the Stoicsprecluded themselves, by hold¬ 
ing the theory of the absorption of the individual soril at death 
into the divine essence; but, on the other hand, their doctrine 
of advance and aspiration is what has in all times been the main 
natural argument for the ifnmortality of the soul. For the 
most part, they kept themselves undecided as to this doctrine, 
giving it as an alternative, reasoning as to our conduct on 
either supposition, and submitting to the pleasure of God in 
this as in ^1 other things. 

In arguing for the existence of Divine power and govern¬ 
ment, they employed what has been called the argumopt from 
Design, which is as old as Sokrates. Man is conscious that 
he is in himself an intellectual or spiritual power, from jrhich, 
by analogy, he is led to believe that a greater power pervades 
the universe, as intelbct pervades the human system. 

II*—In the PsYOHOLOGT of the Stoics, two questions are of < 
interest, their theory»of Pleasure and Pain, and their views 
upon the Freedom of the Will. 
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■1. The. theory of Pleasure and Pain. The Stoics agreed 
with the Peripatetics (anterior to Bpicnms, not specially 
against him) that the first principle of natiwe is (not pleasure 
or relief from pain, but) self-preservation o'f self-love; in other 
words, the natural appetite or tendency of all creatures is, to 
preserve their existing condition with its inherent capacities, 
and to keep clear of destruction or disablement. This appetite 
(they said) manifests itself in little children before any plea¬ 
sure or pain is felt, and is moreover a fundamental postu¬ 
late, pre-supposed in all desires of particular pleasures, as well 
as in all aversions to particular pains. We begin' by loving 
our own vitality; and we come, by association, to love 
what promotes or strengthensourvitality; we hate destruction 
or disablement, and come (by secondary association) to hate 
whatever produces that effect.* 

The doctrine here laid down associated, and brought under 
one view, what was common to man, not merely with the 
animal, but also with the vegetable world; a plant was de¬ 
clared to have an impulse or tendency to maintain itself, 
even without feeling pain or pleasure. Aristotle (in the tenth 
Book of the Ethics) says, that he will not determine whether 
wo love life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the 
sake of life; for he affirms the two to be essentially yoked 
together and inseparable; pleasure is the consummation of 
our vital manifestations. The Peripatetics, after him, put 
pleasure down to a lower level, as derivative and accidental; 
the Stoics went farther in the same direction—possibly from 
antithesis against the growing school of Epicurus. 

The primary oflcium (in a larger sense than our word 
Duty) of man is (they said) to keep himself in the state of 
nature; the second or derivativeis to keep to such 
things as are according to nature, and to avert those that are 
contrary to nature; our gradually increasing experience enabled 
us to discriminate the two. The youth dearns, as he grows 
up, to value bodily accomplishments, mental cognitions and 
judgments, good conduct towards those around him,^—as power¬ 
ful aids towards keeping up the state of nature. When his 
experience is so far enlarged as to make him aware of the 
order, and harmony of nature and human society, and to 
impress upon him the comprehension of this great his 

emotions as well as his reason become absorbed by it. He 


• There is some analogy between the abovrf'aootrine and the great law 
of Self-conservatioi], as expounded in this volume (p. 75). 
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recognizes this as the only true Bonnm or Honestnm, to ■which 
all other desirable things are referable,—as the only thing 
desirable for itself ^nd in its own nature. He drops or dis¬ 
misses all those jprMa natures that he had begun by. desiring. 
He no longer consiners any of them as worthy of being desired 
in itself, or for its own sake. 

While therefi^e (according to Peripatetics as Veil as 
Stoics) the love of self and of preserving one’s own vitality 
and activity, is the primary element, intuitive and connate, 
to which all rational preference (officittm) was at first referred, 
—they thought it not the less true, that in process of time, by 
experience, association, and reflection, there gro.'.s up in the 
mind a grand acquired sentiment or notion, a new and later 
light, which extinguishes and puts out of sight the early 
beginning. It was important to distinguish the feeble and 
obscure elements from the powerful and brilliant aftergrowth; 
which indeed was fuUy realized only in chosen minds, and in 
them, hardly before old age. This idea, when once formed in 
the mind, was The Good —the only thing worthy of desire for 
its own sake. The Stoics called it the only Good, being suffi¬ 
cient in itself for happiness; other things being not good, nor 
necessary to happiness, but simply preferable or advantageous 
when they could be had: the Peripatetics recognized it as the 
first and greatest good, but said also that it was not suffieient 
in itself; there were two other inferior varieties of good, of 
which something must be had as complementary (what the 
Stoics called preejposita or mmenda). Thus the Stoics said, 
about the origin of the Idea of Bonum or Honestnm, much 
the same as what Aristotle says about ethical virtue. It is not 
implanted in us by nature; but we have at birth certain initial 
tendencies and eapacitiesj •which, if aided by association and 
training, enable us (and that not in all cases) to acquire it. 

2. The Freedom of the Will. A distinction was taken by 
Epictetus and other Stoics between things in our power and 
things not in our power. The things in our power are our 
opinions and notions about objects, and all our affections, de¬ 
sires, and aversions; the things not in our power are our 
bodies, wealth, honour, rank, authority, &c., and thetr oppo¬ 
sites. The practical application is this : wealth and high rank 
may not be in our power, but we have the power to Term an 
idea of these—namely, that they are unimportant, whence 
the want of them will not grieve us. A still more pointed, 
application is to de^h, whose force is entirely in fhe idea. 

Wflh this distinction between things in our power and 
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things not in onr power, we may connect the arguments 
between the Stoics and their opponents as to what is 
now called the Freedom of the Will. But we must first 
begin by distinguishing the two questiofis. By things in 
our power, the Stoics meant, things that we could do or 
acquire^ if we willed: by things not iw. our power, they 
meant, things that wo could not do dr acquire if we 
willed. In both cases, the volition was assumed as a fact: 
the question, what determined it—or whether it was nou- 
determined, i.e. self-determining—was not raised in the above- 
mentioned antithesis. But it was raised in other Siscussions 
between the Stoic theorist Chrysijipus, and various opponents. 
These opponents denied tlmt volition was determined by 
motives, and cited the cases of equal conflicting motives 
(what is known as the ass of Buridan) as proving that the 
soul includes in itself, and exerts, a special supervenient 
power of deciding action in one way or the other: a power 
not determined by any causal antecedent, but self-originating, 
and belonging to the class of agency that Aristotle recog¬ 
nizes under the denomination of automatic, spontaneous (or 
essentially irregular and unpredictable). Chrysippus replied 
by denying not only the reality of this supervenient force said 
to be inherent in the soul, but also the reality of all that 
Aristotle called automatic or spontaneous agency generally. 
Chrysippus said that every movement was determined by 
antecedent motives; that in cases of equal conflict, the 
exact equality did not long continue, because some new but 
slight motive slipped in unperceived and turned the scale on 
one side or the other. (See Plutarch De Stoicorum Repug- 
nantiis, c. 23, p. 1045.) Here, we see, the question now 
known as the Freedom of the*'Will is discussed: and 
Chrysippus declares against it, affirming that volition is 
always determined by motives. 

But we also see that, while declaring this opinion, 
Chrysippus does not employ the terms Necessity or Freedom 
of the Will neither did his opponents, so far as we can see : 
they had a different and less misleading phrase. By Freedom, 
Chrysippus and the Stoics meant the freedom of doing what 
a man willed, if he willed it. A man is free, as to the 
thing that is in his power, when he wills it: he is not 
free, as to what is not in his power, under the same sup¬ 
position. ^he Stoics laid great stress on this distinction. 
They pointed out how much it is really in a man’s power 
to transform discipline his own mind: in the way o| 
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conferollmg or suppressing some emotions, generating or en¬ 
couraging others, forming new intellectual associations, &c., 
how much a man could do in these ways, if he iirilled it, and 
if he went thronglithe lessons, habits of conduct, meditations, 
suitable to produle such an effect. The Stoics strove to 
create in a man’s mind the volitions appropriate for such 
mental disciplin«g by depicting the beuefici^ consequences 
resulting from it, and the misfortune and shame inevitable, if 
the mind were not so disciplined. Their purpose was to 
strengthen the governing reason of his mind, and to enthrone 
it as a ffxed habit and character, which would control by 
counter suggestions the impulse arising at each special moment- 
— particularly all disturbing terrors or allurements. This, in 
their view, is a free mind; not one wherein volition is 
independent of all motive, but one wherein the susceptibility 
to different motives is tempered by an ascendant reason, so 
as to give predominance to the better motive against the 
worse. One of the strongest motives that they endeavoured 
to enforce, was the prudence and dignity of bringing our 
volitions into harmony with the schemes of Providence: 
which (they said) were always arranged with a view to the 
happiness of the koamos on the whole. The bad man, whose 
volitions conflict with these schemes, is always baulked of 
his expectations, and brought at last against his will to see 
things carried by an overruling force, with aggravated pain 
and hnmiUation to himself: while the good man, who re¬ 
signs himself to them from the first, always escapes with 
less pain, and often without any at all. Ducunt volentem 
fata, nolentem trdhunt. 

We have thus seen that in regard to the doctrine called in 
modern times the Freedcrt* of the Will {i.e., that volitions are 
self-originating and unpredictable), the Stoic theorists not only 
denied it, but framed all their Ethics upon the assumption of 
the contrary. This same assumption of the contrary, indeed, 
was made also by Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus: in 
short, by all the ethical teachers of antiquity. All of them 
believed that volitions depended on causes: that under the 
ordinary conditions of men’s minds, the causes that voli¬ 
tions generally depended upon are often misleading and some¬ 
times ruinous: but that by proper stimulation from’-yithout 
and meditation within, the rational causes of volition might 
be made to overrule the impulsive. Plato, Aristotle; ppienrn^ 
not less than the Stoics, wished to create now*fixed habite 
and a new type of character. They differed, indeed, on the 
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question what the proper type of character was: but each of 
them aimed at the same general end—a new type of character, 
regulating the grades of susceptibility to different motives. 
And the purpose of all and each of these Moralists precludes 
the theory of free-will— i.e., the theory that our volitions arc 
self-originating and unpredictable. 

III. 7 —We must consider next the Stoic^',^theory of Happi¬ 
ness, or rather of the Good, which with them was proclaimed 
to be the sole, indispensable, and self-sufficing condition of 
Happiness. They declared that Pleasure was no part of Good, 
and Pain no part of Evil; therefore, that even reliefffrom pain 
was not necessary to Good or Happiness. This, however, if 
followed out consistently, would dispense with all morality and 
all human endeavour. Accordingly, the Stoics were obliged 
to let in some pleasures as an object of pursuit, and some 
pains as an object of avoidance, though not under the title of 
Good and Evil, but with the inferior name of Sumenda and 
jRejicienda.* Substantially, therefore, they held that pains 
are an evil, but, by a proper discipline, may bo triumphed 
over. They disallowed the direct and ostensible pursuit of 
pleasure as an end (the point of view of Epicurus), but allured 
their followers partly by promising them the victory over pain, 
and partly by certain enjoyments of an elevated cast that grew 
out of their plan,of life. 

Pain of every kind, whether from the casualties of exis¬ 
tence, or from the severity of the Stoical virtues, was to be 
met by a discipline of endurance, a hardening process, which, 
if persisted in, would succeed in reducing the mind to a state 
of Apathij or indifference. A great many reflections were 
suggested in aid of this education. The influence of exercise 
and repetition in adapting the sysjom to any new function, 
was illustrated by the Olympian combatants, and by the Lace¬ 
daemonian youth, who endured scourging without complaint. 
Great stress was laid on the instability of pleasure, and the 
constant liability to accidents; whence we' should always be 
anticipating and adapting ourselves to the worst that could 
happen, so as never to be in a state where anything could 
ruffle the mind. It was pointed out how much might still be 

* Arisl^tle and the Peripatetics held that there were tria genera bon- 
orum: (4) Those of the mind fmem smaj, (2) those of the body, and (3) 
external advantages. The Stoics altered this theory by saying that only 
^e first of the three was bonum ; the others were merely prcepoiita or 
sumenda. Tbe%pponenta of the Stoics contended that this was an altera¬ 
tion in words ratto than in substance. ' 
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made of the worst oircumstamces—poverty, banishment, public 
odium, sickness, old age—and every consideration was ad¬ 
vanced that coul^ ‘ arm the obdurate breast with stubborn 
patience, as with triple steel.’ It has often been* remarked 
that such a discfcliue of endurance was peculiarly suited to 
the unsettled coufcition of the world at the time, when any 
man, in additige to the ordinary evils of life, mi^ht in a 
moment bo sent into exile, or sold into slavery. 

Next to the discipline of endurance, we must rank the 
complacent sentiment of Pride, which the Stoic might justly 
feel in hffi conquest of himself, and in his lofty independence 
and superiority to the casualties of life.* The pride of the 
Cynic, the Stoic’s predecessor, was prominent and offensive, 
showing itself in scurrility and contempt towards everybody 
else; the Stoical pride was a refinement upon this, but was 
still a grateful sentiment of superiority, which helped to make 
up for the surrender of indulgences. It was usual to bestow 
the most extravagant laudation on the ‘ Wise jMan,’ and every 
Stoic could take this home to the extent that he considered 
himself as approaching that great ideal. 

The last and most elevated form of Stoical happiness was 
the satisfaction of contemplating the Universe and Cod. 
Epictetus says, that we can accommodate ourselves cheerfully 
to the providence that rules the world, if we possess two 
things—the power of seeing all that happens in the proper 
relation to its own purpose — and a grateful disposition. 
The work of Antoninus is full of studies of Nature in the 
devout spirit of ‘ passing from. Nature up to Nature’s God;’ 
he is never weary of expressing his thorough contentment 
with the course of natural events, and his sense of the beauties 
and fitness of everything* Old age has its grace, and death 
is the becoming termination. This high strain of exulting 
contemplation reconciled him to that complete submission to 
whatever might l^fall, which was the essential feature of the 
‘ Life according to Nature,’ as he conceived iL 

IV.—The Stoical theoiy of Virtue is implicated in the 
ideas of the Good, now described. 

The fountain of all virtue is manifestly the life aceording 
to nature; as being the life of subordination of self to more 
general interests—to family, country, mankind, ttie whole 

• This also might truly be said of the Epicureans; though with them 
it is not BO much pride, as a quiet self-satirfaction in escaping pains atfd 
disappointments that ihey saw others enduring. See the beginning of 
Luoreiitts’ second book, and the last epistle of Epicurus to Idomeneus. 
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universe. If a man is prepared to consider himself absolutely 
nothing in comparison with the universal interest, and to 
regard it as the sole end of life, he has eml'traced an ideal of 
virtue of the loftiest order. Accordingly, tl!e Stoics were the 
first to preach what is called ‘ Cosmopolitani’’m for although, 
in their reference to the good of the whole, they confounded 
together sentient life and inanimate object^—rocks, plants, 
&c., solicitude for which was misspent labour—^yet they were 
thus enabled to reach the conception of the universal kind- 
ship of mankind, and could not but include in their regards 
the brute creation. They said: ‘Thereisnodiflerence’between 
the Greeks and Barbarians; the world is our city.’ Seneca 
urges kindness to slaves, for ‘ are they not men like ourselves, 
breathing the same ah', living and dying like ourselves ?’ 

The Epicureans declined, as much as possible, interference 
in public affairs, but the Stoic philosophers urged men to the 
duties of active citizenship. Chrysippus even said that the 
life of philosophical contemplation (such as Aristotle preferred, 
and accounted godlike) was to bo placed on the same level 
with the life of pleasure; though Plutarch observes that 
neither Chrysippus nor Zeno ever meddled personally with 
any public duty; both of them passed their lives in lec¬ 
turing and writing. The truth is that both of them were 
foreigners residing at Athens; and at a time when Athens 
was dependent on foreign princes. Accordingly, neither Zeno 
nor Chrysippus had any sphere of political action open to 
them ; they were, in this respect, like Epictetus afterwards— 
but in a position quite different from Seneca, the preceptor of 
Nero, who might hope to influence the great imperial power 
of Rome, and from Marcus Antoninus, who held that impe¬ 
rial power in his own hands. 

Marcus Antoninus—not only a powerful Emperor, but 
also the most gentle and amiable man of his day—talks of 
active beneficence both as a duty and a satisfaction. But in 
the creed of the Stoics generally, active Beneficence did not 
occupy a prominent place. They adopted the four Cardinal 
Virtues—Wisdom, or the Knowledge of Good and Evil; 
Justice; Fortitude; Temperance—as part of their plan of the 
virtuous life, fhe life according to Nature. Justice, as tbo social 
virtue, was placed above all the rest. But the Stoics were 
not strenuous in requiring more than Justice, for the benefit 
of others beside the agent. They even reckoned compassion 
for the snffenngs of others as a weakness,, analogous to envy 
for the good fortune of others. 
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The Stoic recognized the gods (or Universal Nature, 
equivalent expressions in his creed) as managing the affairs 
of the world, witjf a view to producing as much happiness 
as was attainable on the whole. Towards this end the gods 
did not want ai^ positive assistance from him; but it 
was his duty a» his strongest interest, to resign himself 
to their plans, ^mid to abstain from all conduct • tending 
to frustrate them. Such refractory tendencies were per¬ 
petually suggested to him by the unreasonable appetites, 
emotions^ fears, antipathies, &c., of daily life; all claiming 
satisfaction at the expense of future mischief to himself and 
others. To countervail these misleading forces, by m'-ans of 
a fixed rational charficter built up through meditation and 
philosophical teaching, was the grand purpose of the Stoic 
ethical creed. The emotional or appetitive self was to bo 
starved or curbed, and retained only as an appendage to the 
rational self; an idea proclaimed before in general terms by 
Plato, but carried out into a system by the Stoics, and to a 
great extent even by the Epicureans. 

The Stoic was taught to reflect how much that appears 
to be desirable, terror-striking, provocative, &e., is not really 
so, but is made to appear so by false and curable asso¬ 
ciations. And while he thus discouraged those self-regard¬ 
ing emotions that placed him in hostility * with others, he 
learnt U> respect the self of another man as well as his 
own. Epictetus advises to deal mildly with a man that 
hurts us either by word or deed; and advises it upon 
the following very remarkable ground. ‘Recollect that 
in what he says or does, he follows his own sense of pro¬ 
priety, not yours. He must do what appears to him right, 
not what appears to you^ if he judges wrongly, it is ho that 
is hurt, for he is the person deceived. Always repeat to your¬ 
self, in such a case: The man has acted on his own opinion.’ 

The reason heje given by Epictetus is an instance, memor¬ 
able in ethical theory, of respect for individual dissenting con¬ 
viction, even in an extreme case; and it must be taken in 
conjunction with his other doctrine, that damage thus done 
to us unjustly is really little or no damage, except so far as we 
ourselves give pungency to it by our irrational susceptibilities 
and associations. We see that the Stoic submerges,*aB much 
as he can, the pre-eminence of his own individual self, and 
contemplates himself from the point of view of another, only 
as one among manj. Bat he does not erect the "happiness of 
others into a direct object of his own positive pursuit, beyond 
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the reciprocities of family, citizenship, and common humanity. 
The Stoic theorists agreed with Epicurus in inculcating the 
reciprocities of justice between all fellow-qjitizens; and they 
even went farther than he did, by extending the sphere of 
such duties beyond the limits of city, so as fp comprehend all 
mankind. But as to the reciprocities of ind vidnal friendship, 
Epicurus went beyond the Stoics, by the amoui.t of self-sacrifice 
and devotion that he enjoined for the benefit of a friend. 

There is also in the Stoical system a recognition of duties 
to God, and of morality as based on piety. Not only are we 
all brethren, but also the ‘ children of one Father.’ * 

The extraordinary strain put upon human nature by the 
full Stoic ideal of submerging self in the larger interests of 
being, led to various compromises. The rigid following out 
of the ideal issued in one of the paradoxes, namely,—That all 
the actions of the wise man are equally perfect, and that, short 
of the standard of perfection, all faults and vices are equal; 
that, for example, the man that killed a cock, without good 
reason, was as guilty as he that killed his father. This has a 
meaning only when we draw a line between spirituality and 
morality, and treat the last as worthless in comparison of the 
first. The later Stoics, however, in their exhortations to 
special branches of duty, gave a positive value to practical 
virtue, irrespecth e of the ideal. 

The idea of Duty was of Stoical origin, fostered and de¬ 
veloped by the Roman spirit and legislation. The early Stoics 
had two difierent words,—one for the ‘ suitable’ (KuOyKov), or 
incomplete propriety, admitting of degrees, and below the 
point of rectitude, and another for the ‘right’ (KaropOwfia), or 
complete rectitude of action, which none could achieve except 
the wise man. It is a significant! circumstance that the 
‘ suitable’ is the lineal ancestor of our word ‘ duty’ (through 
the Latin officium). 

It was a great point with the Stoic tp be conscious of 
‘ advance ’ or improvement.’*’ By self-examination, he kept 

• This was a later development of Stoicism: the earlier theorists laid 
it down that there were no graduatinf? marks below the level of wisdom; 
all shortcomings were on a par. Good was a point. Evil was a point; 
there were gradations in tho pratposita or mmenda (none of which were 
good), an^in the rejeeta or rgicienda (none of which were evil), but there 
was no more or lees good. The idea of advance by steps towards virtue 
or wisdom, was |>robably femiliar to Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Epicurus; the^Stoic theories, on the other hand, tended to throw it out 
of sight, though they insisted strenuously on the necessity of mental 
training and meditation. 
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himself constantly acquainted with his moral state, and it was 
both his duty and his satisfaction to be approaching to the 
ideal of the perfect man. 

It is very illti|trative of the nngnarded points and contra¬ 
dictions of Stoicilm, that contentment and apathy were not to 
permit grief evOTfor the loss of friends. Seneca, on one occa¬ 
sion, admits thj^he was betrayed by human weakncSs on this 
point. On strict Stoical principles, we ought to treat the 
afBictions and the death of others with the same frigid indiffer¬ 
ence as ^ur own; for why should a man feel for a second 
person more than he ought to feel for himself, as a mere unit 
in the infinitude of the Universe ? This is the contradiction 
inseparable from any system that begins by abjuring pleasure, 
and relief or protection from pain, as the ends of life. Even 
granting that we regard pleasure and relief from pain as 
of no importance in our own case, yet if we apply the same 
measure to others we are bereft of all motives to benevo¬ 
lence ; and virtue, instead of being set on a loftier pinnacle, 
is left without any foundation. 

EPICURUS. [341 -270 b.c.] 

Epicurus was bom 341 b.c. in the island of Samos. At 
the ago of eighteen, he repaired to Athens* where he is sup¬ 
posed to have enjoyed the teaching of Xenocrates or Theo¬ 
phrastus. In 306 B.C., he opened a school in a garden in 
Athens, whence his followers have sometimes been called the 
‘ philosophers of the garden.’ His life was simple, chaste, and 
temperate. Of the 300 works he is said to have written, 
nothing has come down to us except three letters, giving a 
summary of his views fc*- the use of his friends, and a number 
of detached sayings, preserved by Diogenes Laertius and 
others. Moreover, some fragments of his work on Nature have 
been found at Herculaneum. The additional sources of our 
knowledge of Epicurus are the works of his opponents, 
Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and of his follower Lucretius. Our 
information from Epicurean writers respecting the doctrines 
of their sect is much less copious than what we -possess 
from Stoic writers in regard to Stoic opinions. We have no 
Epicurean writer on Philosophy except Lucretius^, whereas 
respecting the Stoical creed under the Roman Empire, the im¬ 
portant writings of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Antoninl;^8, 
afford most valuable evidence. 

To Epicurus succeeded, in the leadership of his school, 
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Hermachus, Polystratns, Dionysius, Basilides, and others, ten 
in number, down to the age of Augustus. Among Roman 
Epicureans, Imcretius (95—51 B.c.) is thdi most important, 
his poem (De Eorum Ifatura), being the ccmipletest account 
of the system that exists. Other distiuguisl^d followers were 
Horace, Atticus, and Lucian. In modt^m times, Pierre 
Gra8.sendi' (1592—1655) revived the doctrints of Epicurus, 
and in 1647 published Lis ‘ Syntagma Philosophim Epicuri,’ 
and a Life of Epicurus. The reputation of Gassendi, in his 
life time, rested chiefly upon his physical theories; byit his in¬ 
fluence was much felt as a Christian upholder of Epicureanism. 
Gassendi was at one time in orders as a Roman Catholic, and 
professor of theology and philosophy. He established an 
Epicurean school in Prance, among the disciples of which 
were, Molicre, Saint Evremond, Count do Grammont, the 
Duke of Rochefoucalt, Pontenelle, and Voltaire. 

The standard of Virtue and Vice is referred by Epicurus 
to pleasure and pain. Pain is the only evil. Pleasure is the 
only good. Virtue is no end in itself, to be sought: Vico is 
no end in itself, to bo avoided. The motive for cultivating 
Virtue and banishing Vico arises from the consequences of 
each, as the means of multiplying pleasures and averting or 
lessening pains. But to the attainment of this purpose, the 
complete suprerna'Cy of Reason is indispensable ; in order that 
we may take a right comparative measure of the varieties of 
pleasure and pain, and pursue the course that promises the 
least amount of suflering.* 

In all ethical theories that make happiness the supreme 
object of pursuit, the position of virtue depends entirely upon 
the theory of what constitutes happiness. Now, Epicurus 
(herein differing from the Stoics, aa well as Ai’istotle), did 
not recognize Happiness as anything but freedom from pain 

* This theory (taken in its most general sense, and apart from differ¬ 
ences in the estimation of particular pleasures and pUins), had been pro¬ 
claimed long before the time of Epicurus. It is one of the various 
theories of I’lato: for in his dialogue called Protagoras (though in other 
dialogues he_ reasons differently) we find it explicitly set forth and 
elaborately vindicated by his principal spokesman, Sokrates. against the 
Sophist ProtagorM. It was also hold by Aristippus (companion of 
Sokrates along with Plato) and by his followers after him, called the 
Cyrenaics. • Lastly, it was maintained by Eudoxus, one of the most 
estimable philosophers contemporary with Aristotle. Epicurus was thus 
in no way the originator of the theory: but ho had his own way of con¬ 
ceiving it—his ^wn body of doctrine physical, cosmological, and theo¬ 
logical, with which it was imph'eated—and his own>eomparative valuation 
of pleasures and pains. 
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and enjoyment of ’pleasure. It is essential, however, to 
understand, how Epicurus conceived pleasure and pain, and 
what is the Epicui^au scale of pleasures and pains, graduated 
as objects of reasonable desire or aversion r It is a great 
error to suppose fthat, in making pleasure the standard of 
virtue, Epicurus Md in view that elaborate and studied grati¬ 
fication of the i^sual appetites that we associate ^ith the 
word Epicurean. Epicurus declares—‘ When we say tliat 
pleasure is the end of life, we do not mean the pleasures of 
the debauchee or the sensualist, as some from ignorance or 
from malignity represent, but freedom of the body from pain, 
and of the soul from anxiety. For it is not contiunons 
drinkings and revellings, nor the society of women, nor rare 
viands, and other luxuries of the table, that constitute a 
pleasant life, but sober contemplation, such as searches out the 
grounds of choice and avoidance, and banishes those chimeras 
that harass the mind. 

Freedom from pain is thus made the primary element of 
happiness; a one-sided view, repeated in the doctrine of 
Locke, that it is not the idea of future good, but the pre¬ 
sent greatest uneasiness that most strongly affects the will. 
A neutral state of feeling is necessarily imperilled by a greedy 
pursuit of pleasures; hence the dictum, to be content with 
little is a great good; because little is most*easily obtained. 
The regulation- of the desires is therefore of high moment. 
According to Epicurus, desires fall into three grades. Some ! 
are natural and 'n^ces^y, such as desire of drink, food, or I 
life, and are easily gratified. But when the uneasiness c»f a ( 
want is removed, the bodily pleasures admit of no farther \ 
increase ; anything additional only varies the pleasure. Hence i 
the luxuries which go ff^j-^ond the relief of our wants arc I 
thoroughly superfluous; and the desires arising from them 
(forming the second grade) though natwal, are not necessary, i 
A third class of dpsires is neither natural nor necessary, but) 
begotten of vain opinion ; siich as the thirst for civic hoUonr.s,' 
or for power over others; those desires are the most difficult to 
gratify, and even if gratified, entail upon us trouble, anxiety, 
and peril. [This account of the desires, following up the 
advice—If you wish to be rich, study not to increase your 
goods, but to diminish your desires—is to a certaiif extent 
wise and even indispensable; yet not adapted to all tempera¬ 
ments. To those that enjoy pleasure very highly, and are* 
not sensitive in an ^qual degree to pain, such a negative con¬ 
ception of happiness would be imperfect.] Epicurus did not, 
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however, deprecate positive pleasure. If it could be reached 
without pain, and did not result in pain, it was a pure good; 
and, even if it could not be had without (pain, the question 
was still Open, whether it might not be well worth the price. 
But in estimating the worth of pleasure, jliie absence of any 
accompanying pain should weigh heavily w the balance. At 
this point, the Epicurean theory connect^tself most inti¬ 
mately with the conditions of virtue; for virtue is more con¬ 
cerned with averting mischief and suffering, than with multi¬ 
plying positive enjoyments. 

Bodily feeling, in the Epicurean psychology, is prior in 
order of time to the mental element; the former was primor¬ 
dial, while the latter was derivative from it by repeated pro¬ 
cesses of memory and association. But though such was the 
order of sequence and generation, yet when we compare the 
two as constituents of happiness to the formed man, the 
mental element much outweighed the bodily, both as pain and 
as pleasure. Bodily pain or pleasure exists only in the pre¬ 
sent ; when not felt, it is nothing. Bat mental feelings involve 
memory and hope—embrace the past as well as the future— 
endure for a long time, and may be recalled or put out of 
sight, to a great degree, at our discretion. 

This last point is one of the most remarkable features of 
the Epicurean Thental discipline. Epicurus deprecated the 
general habit of mankind in always hankering after some 
new satisfaction to come; always discontented with the pre¬ 
sent, and oblivions of past comforts as if they had never been. 
These past comforts ought to bo treasured up by memory and 
reflection, so that they might become as it were matter for 
rumination, and might serve, in trying moments, even to 
counterbalance extreme physical suffering. The health of 
Epicurus liimsclf was very bad during tbe closing years of 
his life. There remains a fragment of his last letter, to an 
intimate friend and companion, Idomenens:—‘ I write this to 
you on the last day of my life, which, in spite of the severest 
internal bodily pains, is still a happy day, because I set against 
them in the balance all the mental pleasure felt in the recollec¬ 
tion of my past conversations with you. Take care of the 
children left by Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of your 
demeanburfrom boyhood towards me and towards philosophy.’ 
Bodily pain might thus be alleviated, when it occurred; it 
.might be greatly lessened in occurrence, by prudent and 
moderate habits; lastly, even at the wor^, if violent, it never 
lasted long; if not violent, it might be patiently borne, and 
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was at any rate terminated, or terminable at pleasure, by 
death. 

In the view oftepionrus, the chief miseries of life arose, 
not from bodily pains, but partly from delusions of'hope, and 
exaggerated aspiimtions for wealth, honours, power, &c., in 
all which the obje^ appeared most seductive from a distance, 
inciting man to ^wless violence and treachery, while in the 
reality they were always disappointments, and generally some¬ 
thing worse; partly, and still more, from the delusions of 
fear. O^this last sort, were the two greatest torments of 
human existence—Fear of Death, and of eternal suffering after 
death, as announced by prophets and poets, and Fear of the 
Gods. Epicurus, who did not believe in the continued 
existence of the soul separate from the body, declared that 
there could never be any rational ground for fearing death, 
since it was simply a permanent extinction of consciousness.* 
Death was nothing to us (he said) ; when death comes, we 
are no more, either to suffer or to enjoy. Yet it was the 
groundless fear of this nothing that poisoned all the tranquil¬ 
lity of life, and held men imprisoned even when existence was a 
torment. Whoever had surmounted that fear was armed at once 
against cruel tyranny and against all the gravest misfortunes. 
Next, the fear of the gods was not less delusive, and hardly 
less tormenting, than the feai’ of death. It was a capital 
error (Epicurul declared) to suppose that the gods employed 
themselves as agents in working or superintending the march of 
the Cosmos ; or in conferring favour on some men, and admin¬ 
istering chastisement to others. The vulgar religious tales, 
which represented them in this character, were untrne and 
insulting as regards the gods themselves, and pregnant with 
perversion and misery as regards the hopes and fears of man¬ 
kind. Epicurus believed sincerely in the gods ; reverenced 
them as beings at once perfectly happy, immortal, and un¬ 
changeable ; and fajok delight in the public religious festivals 
and ceremonies. But it was inconsistent with these attri¬ 
butes, and repulsive to his feelings of reverence, to conceive 
them as agents. The idea of agency is derived from human 
experience; we, as agents, act with a view to supply some 
want, to fulffl some obligation, to acquire some pleasure, to 

* The soul, according to Epicurus, was a subtle but energetic com¬ 
pound (of air, vapour, heat, and another nameless ingredient), with its best, 
parts concentrated in tho chest, yet pervading and sustaiiflng the whole 
body; still, however, depbnding mr ite support on the body, and incapable 
of separate or disembodied ountinuance. 

34 
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accomplish some object desired but not yet attained—in short, 
to fill np one or other of the many gaps in our imperfect happi¬ 
ness ; the gods already have all that agentb strive to get, and 
more thad agents ever do get; their condition is one not of 
agency, but of tranquil, self-sustaining, frnimon. Accordingly, 
Epicuiiis thought (as Aristotle* had th^ght before him) 
that the perfect, eternal, and imperturbabhs, well-being and 
felicity of the gods excluded the supposition of their being 
agents. He looked upon them as types of that unmolested 
s^ety and unalloyed satisfaction wbuch was what he under¬ 
stood by pleasure or happiness—as objects of reverential 
envy, whose sympathy he was likely to obtain by assimilating 
his own temper and condition to theirs, as far as human 
circumstances allowed. 

These theological views were placed by Epicurus in the 
foreground of his ethical philosophy, as the only means of 
dispelling those fears of the gods that the current fables 
instilled into every one, and that did so much to destroy 
human comfort and security. He proclaimed that beings in 
immortal felicity neither suffered vexation in themselves nor 
caused vexation to others—neither showed anger nor favour 
to particular persons. The doctrine that they were the 
working managers in the affairs of the Cosmos, celestial and 
terrestrial, human and extra-human, he not only repudiated 
as incompatible with their attributes, but declared to be im¬ 
pious, considering the disorder, sufferings, and violence, 
everywhere visible. Ho disallowed all prophecy, divination, 
and oracular inspiration, by which the public around him 
believed that the gods were perpetually communicating 
special revelations to individuaJs, and for which Sokrates had 
felt so peculiarly thankful.t " 

It is remarkable that Stoics and Epicureans, in spite of 
their marked opposition in dog^a or theory, agreed so far 
in practical results, that both declared these two modes of 
uneasiness (fear of the gods and fear of death) to be the 
great torments of human existence, and both strove to remove 
or counterbalance them. 

So far, the teaching of Epicurus appears confined to the 
separate happiness of each individual, as dependent upon his 
own prudence, sobriety, and correct views of Nature. But 

^ • Arutot. De Coelo. II. a. 12, p. 292, 22, 6, 6. In the Ethics, Aristotle 

assigns theoriliiag contemplation to the gods, as the only process worthy 
of thmr exalted digTUty and supreme felmity. » ’’ 

t Xenophon Memor. 1. 1 —10; IV. 3—12. 
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this is not the whole of the Epicnrean Ethics. The system 
also considered each man as in companionship with others; 
The precepts werd shaped accordingly, first as to Justice, 
next as to Friendship. In both the.se, the foundation where¬ 
on Epicoms builti was Reciprocity: not pure sacrifice 
to others, but p^nership with others, beneficial Jo all. 
He kept the id|^ of self and of others inseparably knit 
together in one complex association: bo did not expel or 
degrade either, in order to give exclusive ascendancy to the 
other. The dictate of Natural Justice was that no man 
should hurf another: each was bound to abstain from doing 
harm to others; each, on this condition, was entitled to count 
on security and relief from the tear that others would do harm 
to him. Such double aspect, or reciprocity, was essential to 
social companionship: those that could not, or would not, 
accept this covenant, were unfit for society. If a man does 
not behave justly towards others, he cannot expect that they 
will behave justly towards him; to live a life of injustice, and 
expect that others will not find it out, is idle. The unjust 
man cannot enjoy a moment of security. Epicurus laid it 
down explicitly, that just and I’ighteous dealing was the indis¬ 
pensable condition to every one’s comfort, and was the best 
means of attaining it. 

The reciprocity of Justice was valid towards all the world; 
the reciprocity of Friendship wont much farther ; it involved 
indefinite and active beneficence, but could reach only to a 
select few. Epicurus insisted emphatically on the value of 
friendship, as a means of happiness to both the persons so 
united. He declared that a good friend was another self, and 
that friends ought to be prej)ared, in case of need, to die for 
each other. Yet he declinSd to recommend an established 
community of goods among the members of his fraternity, as 
prevailed in the Pythagorean brotherhood: for such an insti¬ 
tution (he said) implied mistrust. He recommended efforts 
to please and to serve, and a forwardness to give, for the pur¬ 
pose of gaining and benefiting a friend, and he even declared 
that there was more pleasure in conferring favours tham in 
receiving them; but he was no less strenuous in inculcating 
an intelligent gratitude on the receiver. No one exqppt a 
wise man (he said) knew how to return a favour properly.* 

* These exhortations to active friendship were not unfruitful. Wo 
know, evra by the admission of witnesses adverse to th#3picurean 
doctrines, mat the harmonyoamong the members of the sect, with common 
veneration for the founder, was more mfurked and more enduring than 
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Virtae and happiness, in the theory of Epicurus, were thus 
inseparable. A man could not be happy until he had sur¬ 
mounted the fear of death and the fear of ^ods instilled by the 
current fables, which disturbed all tranquillity of mind ; until 
he had banished those factitious desiresK that pushed him 
into coptention for wealth, power, or celeb^ty; nor unless he 
behaved with justice to all, and with activevoted friendship 
towards a few. Such a mental condition, which he thought 
it was in every man’s power to acquire by appropi’iate teaching 
and companionship, constituted virtue; and was the sure as well 
as the only precursor of genuine happiness. A mihd thus un¬ 
disturbed and purified was sufficient to itself. The mere satis¬ 
faction of the wants of life, and the conversation of friends, 
became then felt pleasures; if more could be had without pre¬ 
ponderant mischief, so much tho better; but Nature, dis- 
bnrthened of her con-uptions and prejudices, required no more 
to be happy. This at least was as much as the conditions of 
humanity admitted: a tranquil, undisturbed, innocuous, non¬ 
competitive fruition, which approached most nearly to the 
perfect happiness of the Gods.* 

The Epicurean theory of virtue is the type of all those that 
make an enlightened self-interest the basis of right and 
wrong. The four cardinal virtues wore explained from the 
Epicurean point of view. Prudence was the supremo rule of 
conduct. It was a calculation and balancing of pleasures and 
pains. Its object was a judicious selection of pleasures to be 
sought. It teaches men to forego idle wishes, and to despise 
idle fears. Temperance is the management of sensual plea¬ 
sures. It seeks to avoid excess, so as on the whole to extract 

that exhibited by any of the other nhilosophioal Mcts. Epicorua 
himself was a man of amiable porsoLal qualities: his testament, still 
remaining, shows an affectionate regard, both for his surviving friends, 
and for the permanent attachment of each to the others, as well as of all 
to the school. Diogenes Laertius tells us—nearly 200 years after Christ, 
and 460 years after the death of Epicurus—that, the Epicurean soot still 
continued its numbers and dignity, having outlasted its contemporaries 
and rivals. The harmony among the Epicureans may be explained, not 
merely from tho temper of the master, but partly from the doctrines and 
plan of life that he recommended. Ambition and love of power were 
discouraged: rivalry among the members for success, either political or 
rhetopem, was at any rate a rare exception: all were taught to confine 
themselves to that privacy of life and love of philosophical communion 
which alike required and nourished the mutual sympathies of the 
brotherhood. 

* Oonskitently with this view of happiness, Epicurus advised, m 
regard to politics, quiet submission to es^blished autboritgr, without 
aotiTe medwug beyond what necessity required. 
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as mach pleasure as our bodily organs are capable of affording. 
Fortitvde is a virtue, because it overcomes fear and pain. It 
consists in facing ftanger or enduring pain, to avoid greater 
possible evils. Justice is of artificial origin. It oofisists in a 
tacit agreement aniong mankind to abstain from injuring one 
another. The security that every man has in his person and 
property, is the^reat consideration urging to abstinence from 
injuring others. But is it not possible to commit injustice 
with safety ? The answer was, ‘ Injustice is not an evil in 
itself, but Jjecomes so from the fear that haunts the injurer of 
not being able to escape the appointed avengers of such acts.’ 

The Physics of Epicurus were borrowed in the main from 
the atomic theory of Democritus, but were modified by him in 
a manner subservient and contributory to his ethical scheme. 
To that scheme it was essential that those celestial, atmos¬ 
pheric, or terrestrial phenomena that the public around him 
ascribed to the agency and purposes of the gods, should be un¬ 
derstood as being produced by physical causes. An eclipse, an 
earthquake, a storm, a shipwreck, unusual rain or drought, a 
good or a bad harvest—and not merely these, but many other 
occurrences far smaller and more unimportant, as we may see 
by the eighteenth chapter of the Characters of Theophrastus 
—were then regarded as visitations of the gods, requiring to 
be interpreted by recognized prophets, and t5 be appeased by 
ceremonial expiations. When once a man became convinced 
that all these phenomena proceeded from physical agencies, a 
host of terrors and anxieties would disappear from the mind; 
and this Epicurus asserted to be the beneficent effect and real 
recommendation of physical philosophy. He took little or no 
thought for scientific curiosity as a motive per se, which both 
Democritus'and Aristotle put so much in the foreground. 

Epicurus adopted the atomistic scheme of Democritus, but 
with some important variations. He conceived that the atoms all 
moved with equal velocity in the downward direction of gravity. 
But it occurred to him that upon this hypothesis there could 
never occur any collisions or combinations of the atoms— 
nothing but continued and unchangeable parallel lines. Accord¬ 
ingly, he modified it by saying that the line of descent was not 
exactly rectilinear, but that each atom deflected a little from the 
straight line, and each in its own direction and degree ^ so that 
it became possible to assume collisions, resiliences, adhesions, 
combinations, among them, as it had been possible under the 
variety of original mevements ascribed to them by Democritus. 
The opponents of Epicurus derided this auxiliary hypothesis; 
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they affirmed that he invented the individual deflection of each 
atom, without assigning any cause, and only because he was 
perplexed by the mystery of man’s freeSill. But Epicurus 
was not more open to attack on this ground than other phy¬ 
sical philosophers. Most of them (except perhaps the most 
consistent of the Stoic fatalists) believed!, that some among 
the phenomena of the universe occurred inl-regular and pre¬ 
dictable sequence, while others were essentially irregular and 
unpredictable ; each philosopher devised his hypothesis, and 
recognized some fundamental principle, to explain the first 
class of phenomena as well as the second. Plato admitted an 
invincible Erratic necessity; Aristotle introduced Chance and 
Spontaneity ; Democritus multiplied indefinitely the varieties 
of atomic movements. The hypothetical deflexion alleged 
by Epicurus was his way, not more unwarranted than the 
others, of providing a. fundamental principle for the unpre¬ 
dictable phenomena of the universe. Among these are the 
mental fincluding the volitional) manifestations of men and 
animals; but there are many others besides ; and there is no 
ground for believing that the mystery of free-will was pecu¬ 
liarly present to his mind. The movements of a man or 
animal are not exclusively subject to gravitation and other 
general laws; they are partly governed by mental impulses 
and by forces of the organism, intrinsic and peculiar to him¬ 
self, unseen and unfelt by others. For these, in common with 
many other imtraceable phenomena in the material world, 
Epicurus provides a principle in the supplementary hypo¬ 
thesis of deflexion. He rejected the fatalism contained 
in the theories of some of the Stoics, and admitted a 
limited range of empire to chance, or irregularity. But 
he maintained that the will, faA‘ from being among the 
phenomena essentially irregular, is under the influence of 
motives; for no man can insist more strenuously than he 
does (see the Letter to Menoeceus) on the, complete power of 
philosophy,—if the student could be made to feel its necessity 
and desire the attainment of it, so as to meditate and engrain 
within himself sound views about the gods, death, and human 
life generally,—to mould our volitions and character in a 
manner conformable to the exigencies of virtue and happiness. 

WhSn we read the explanations given by Epionrns and 
Lucretins of what the Epicurean theory really was, and com- 
j>are them v^th the numerous attacks made upon it by oppo¬ 
nents, we cannot but remark that the tk.le or formula of the 
theory was ill chosen, and was really a misnomer. What 
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Epicurus meant by Pleasure was, not what most people meant 
by it, but something very dififerent—a tranquil and comfortable 
state of mind and body ; much the same as what Democritus 
had expressed before him by the phrase ivOv/ua., This last 
phrase would have expressed what Epicurus aimed at, neither 
more nor less. would at least have preserved his theory 
from much mispl_aCed sarcasm and aggressive rhetoria. 

THE NEO-PLATONISTS. 

PLOTINUS {A.D. 205-^70). POEPHTEY, &o. 

Constructed with reference to the broken-down state of 
ancient society, and seeking its highest aim in a regenera¬ 
tion of humanity, the philosophical system of Neo-Platonism 
was throughout ethical or ethico-religious in spirit; yet its 
ethics admits of no great development according to the 
usual topics. A pervading ethical character is not incom¬ 
patible with the absence of a regular ethical scheme; and 
there was this peculiarity in the system, that its end, though 
professedly moral, was to be attained by means of an intel¬ 
lectual regimen. In setting up its ideal of human effort, it 
was least of all careful about prescribing a definite course of 
external conduct. 

The more strictly ethical views of Plotijihs, the chief re¬ 
presentative of the school, are found mainly in the first of the 
six Enneads into which Porphyry collected his master’s essays. 
But as they presuppose the cosmological and psychological 
doctrines, their place in the works, as now arranged, is to be 
regarded as arbitrary. The soul having fallen from its 
original condition, and, in consequence and as a penalty, 
having become united with a material body, the one true 
aim recognized for human action is, to rise above the de¬ 
basing connection with matter, and again to lead the old 
spiritual life. For those that have sunk so far as to be con¬ 
tent with the world of sense, wisdom consists in pursuing 
pleasure as good, and shunning pain as evil: but the others 
can partake of a better life, in different degrees. The first 
step in reformation is to practise virtue in the affairs 'of life, 
which means to subject Sense and the lower desires to Beason. 
This is done in the fourfold form of the common«cardinai 
virtues, called political by Plotinus, to mark the sphere of 
action where they can be exerted, and is the virtue of a class 
of men capable of a certain elevation, though igno*ant of all the 
rest that lies above Aem; A second step is made through the 
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means of the KaOapseKorpvrifying virtueswhere it is sought to 
root out, instead of merely moderating, the sensual affections. 
If the soul is thus altogether freed from th^dominion of sense, 
it become^ at once able to follow its natural bent towards 
good, and enters into a permanent state. of calm. This is 
virtue in its true meaning—becoming lik^ to the Deity, all 
that went before being merely a preparation. The pure and 
perfect life of the soul may still be desorbed as a field 
whereon the four virtues are exercised, but they now assume 
a far higher meaning than as political virtues, having relation 
solely to the contemplative life of the Nous. 

Happiness is unknown to Plotinus as distinct from per¬ 
fection, and perfection in the sense of having subdued all 
material cravings (except as regards the bare necessities of 
life), and entered upon the undisturbed life of contemplation. 
If this recalls, at least in name, the Aristotelian ideal, there 
are points added that appear to be echoes of Stoicism. Rapt 
in the contemplation of eternal verities, the purified soul is 
indifferent to external circumstances : pain and sufl'ering are 
unheeded, and the just man can feel happy even in the bull of 
Phalaris. But in one important respect the Neo-Platonic 
teaching is at variance with Stoical doctrine. Though its 
first and last precept is to rid the soul from the bondage of 
matter, it warns .against the attempt to sever body and soul 
by suicide. By no forcible separation, which would bo 
followed by a new junction, but only by prolonged internal 
effort is the soul so set free from the world of sense, as to be 
able to have a vision of its ancient home while still in the 
body, and to return to it at death. Small, therefore, as is 
the consideration bestowed by Neo-Platonism on the affairs 
of practical life, it has no dispositjon to shirk the burden of 
them. 

One other peculiar aim, the highest of all, is proposed to 
the sQul iu the Alexandrian philosophy. It is peculiar, because 
to be understood only in connexion with the metaphysics and 
cosmolo^ of the system. In the theory of Emanation, the 
primordial One or Good emits the Nous wherein the Ideas are 
immanent; the Nous, in turn, sends forth the Soul, and the 
Soul, Matter or nature; the gr^ation applying to man as well 
as to the Universe. Now, to each of these principles, there is 
a coi’responding subjective state in the inner life of man. 
The life of sense answers to nature or the material body; the 
Virtue that it founded upon free-will and reason, to the soul; 
the contemplative life, as the result of Gomplete purification 
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from sense, to the l^ons or Sphere of Ideas; finally, to the One 
or Good, snpreme in the scale of esdstence, corresponds the 
state of Love, or,<n its highest form. Ecstasy, This pecnliar 
elevation is something far above the highest intellectual con¬ 
templation, and is not reached by thought. It is not even a 
mere intuition of,» but a real union or contact with, the Good. 
To attain it, ttore must be a complete withdrawal ’into seif 
from the extefiial world, and then the subject must wait 
quietly till perchance the state comes on. It is one of inefiable 
bliss, but, from the nature of man, transitory and rare. 

SCHOLASTIC ETHICS. 

Abaelabd (1079-1142) has a special treatise on the subject 
of Ethics, entitled Scito te ipsum. As the name implies, it 
lays chief stress upon the Subjective element in morality, and, 
in this aspect, is considered to supply the idea that underlies 
a very large portion of modern ethical speculation. By nature 
a notoriously independent thinker, Abaelard claimed for philo¬ 
sophy the right of discussing ethical questions and fixing a 
natural moral law, though ho allowed a corrective in the 
Christian scheme. Having this position with reference to the 
church, he was also much less under the yoke of philosophical 
authority than his successors, from living at a time when 
Aristotle was not yet snpreme. Yet, with Atistotle, he assigns 
the attainment of the highest good as the aim of all human 
effort. Ethics showing the way; and, with the schoolmen gene¬ 
rally, pronounces the highest good to be God, If the highest 
good in itself is God, the highest human good is love to God. 
This is attained by way of virtue, which is a good Will con¬ 
solidated into a habit. On the influence of habit on action his 
view is Aristotelian. His own specialty lies in his judging 
actions solely with reference to the intention (intentio) of the 
agent, and this intention with reference to conscience (con- 
scientia). All actions, he says, are in themselves indiffbi’ent, 
and not to be called good or evil except from the intention of 
the doer. Peccatum is properly only the action that is done 
with evil intent; and where this is present, where the^mental 
consent ('consensusJ is clearly established, there is peccatum, 
though the action remains unexecuted. When the consensus 
is absent, as in original sin, there is only 'hence, a 

life without pectata is not impossible to men in the exercise 
of their freedom, however diificult it may be. • 

The supremacy assigned by him to the subjective element 
of conscience appears in such phrases as, there is no sin except 
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against conscience; also in the opinion he pronotmces, that, 
though in the case of a mistaken moral conviction, an action 
is not to be called good, yet it is not so Cbad as an action 
objectively, right but done against conscience. Thus, with¬ 
out allowing that conscientious persecutors of Christians act 
rightly, he is not afraid, in the application of his principle, 
to say that they would act still more wrongly if through 
not listening to their conscience, they sparei' their victims. 
But this moans only that by following conscience we avoid 
sinning; for virtue in the full sense, it is necessary that the 
conscience should have judged rightly. By what’standard, 
however, this is to be ascertained, he nowhere clearly says. 
Contemptus Dei, given by him as the real and only thing that 
constitutes an action bad, is merely another subjective de¬ 
scription. 

St. Bernabd of Cla,irvaux (1091-1153), the strenuous 
opponent of Abaelard, and the great upholder of mysticism 
against rationalism in the early scholastic period when the 
two were not yet reconciled, gave utterance, in the course of 
his mystical effusions, to some special views of love and dis¬ 
interestedness. 

There are two degrees of Christian virtue. Humility and 
Charity or Love. When men look into themselves, and behold 
the meanness that is found there, the fitting state of mind is, 
first, humility; but soon the sense of their very weakness 
begets in them charity and compassion towards others, while 
the sense also of a certain human dignity raises within them 
feelings of love towards the author of their being. The treatise 
De Amore Dei sets forth the nature of this love, which is the 
highest exercise of human powers. Its fundamental charac¬ 
teristic is its disinterestedness. It .has its reward, but from 
meriting, not from seeking. It is purely voluntary, and, as a 
free sentiment, necessarily unbonght; it has God for its single 
object, and would not be love to God, if he were loved for the 
sake of something else. '' 

He distinguishes various degrees of love. There is, first, 
a natural love of self for the sake of self. Next, a motion 
of love towards God amid earthly misfortunes, which also is 
not disinterested. The third degree is different, being love to 
God for his own sake, and to our neighbour for God’s sake. 
But the highest grade of all is not reached, uttil men come to 
Ipve even themselves only by relation to God; at this point, 
with the disa|>pearance of all special and mterested affe^ion, 
the mystic goal is attained. 
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Jobs of SALiSBfrRT (d. 1180) is the last name to be cited 
in the early scholastic period. He prtrfessed to be a practical 
philosopher, to b® more concerned about the uses of know¬ 
ledge than about knowledge itself, and to subordinate every¬ 
thing to some purpose; by way of protest against the theo¬ 
retic hair-splitting and verbal subtleties of his predecessors. 
Even more than in Ethics, he found in Politics his proper sphere. 
He was the lEaunchost upholder of the Papal Supremacy, 
which, after long struggles, was about to be established at its 
greatest height, before presiding at the opening of the most 
brilliant feriod of scholasticism. 

In the Policraticus especially, but also in his other works, 
the foundations and provisions of bis moral system are found. 
He has no distinction to draw in Ethics between theology and 
philosophy, but uses Scripture and observation alike, though 
Scripture always in the final appeal. Of philosophizing, the 
one final aim, as also of existence, is Happiness; the question 
of questions, how it is to be attained. Happiness is not 
pleasure, nor possession, nor honour, but consists in following 
the path of virtue. Vhtne is to bo understood from the consti¬ 
tution of human nature. Inman, there is a lower and a higher 
faculty of Desire; or, otherwise expressed, there are the 
various affections that have their roots in sense and centre in 
self-love or the desire of self-preservation, and there is also a 
natural love of justice implanted from the beginning. In 
proportion as the appetitm justi, which consists in will, 
gains upon the appetitus eommodi, men become more worthy 
of a larger happiness. Self-love rules in man, so long as 
he is in the natural state of sin; if, amid great conflict and 
by divine help, the higher aflection gains the upper hand, 
the state of true virtue, >rhich is identical with the theoretic 
state of belief, and also of pure love to God and man, is 
reached. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century, the schoolmen had 
before them the* whole works of Aristotle, obtained from 
Arabian and other sources. Whereas, previous to this time, 
they had comprehended nearly aU the subjects of Philosophy 
under the one name of Dialectics or Logic, always reserving, 
however. Ethics to Theology, they were now made awm'e of 
the ancient division of the sciences, and of what had been 
accomplished i# each. The effect, both in respect of form 
and of subject-matter, was soon apparent in such compilations 
or more independgnt works as they were aflle to produce 
after their commentaries on the Aristotelian text. But in 
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Ethics, the nature of the subject deiAanded of men in 
their position a less entire submission to the doctrines of 
the pagan philosopher; and here accordingly they clung 
to the traditional theological treatment. If they wore 
commenting on the Ethics of Aristotle, the Bible was at hand 
to supply his omissions; if they were setting up a complete 
moral system, they took little more than the ground-work 
from him, the rest being Christian ideas and precepts, or 
fragments borrowed from Platonism and other Greek systems, 
nearly allied in spirit to their own faith. 

This is especially true, as will be seen, of Thomas'Aquinas. 
His predecessors can be disposed of in a few words. 
Alexakder of Hales (d. 1245) was almost purely theological. 
Bonaventuka (1221-74) in his double character of rigid Fran¬ 
ciscan and mystic, was led far beyond the Aristotelian Ethics. 
The mean between excess and defect is a very good rule for 
the affairs of life, but the true Christian is bound besides to 
works of supererogation: first of all, to take on the con¬ 
dition of poverty; while the state of mystic contemplation 
remains as a still higher goal for the few. Albert the Great 
(1193-1280), the most learned and complete commentator of 
Aristotle that had yet appeared, divide the whole subject of 
Ethics into Monastica, Giconomica, and PoUtioa. In this 
division, which is plainly suggested by the Aristotelian division 
of Politics in the large sen.se, the term Monastica not inaptly 
expresses the reference that Ethics bas to the conduct of men 
as individuals. Albert, however, in commenting on the 
Nicomachean Ethics, adds excceedingly little to the results of 
his author beyond the incorporation of a few Scriptural ideas. 
To the cardinal virtues he appends the virtutes adjunctae, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and againdn his compendious work, 
Sumvia Theologioe, distinguishes them as infasoe, the cardinal 
being considered as acquisitas. 

Besides his commentaries on the Aristotelian works (the 
Ethics included) and many other writings, Thomas Aquinas 
(1226-74) left two largo works, the Stmma phUosophica 
and the famous Samma TheologioB. Notwithstanding the 
prominence assigned to theological questions, the first is a 
regular philosophical work; the second, though containing 
the exposition of philosophical opinions, is a theological text¬ 
book. Now, as it is in the Summary for theiAogioal purposes 
tltot the whole practical philosophy of Aquinas is contained, 
it is to be itSen'ed that he regarded the subject of Ethics 
as not on the same level with other departments of philo- 
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Bophy. Moreover? even when ho is not appealing to Scrip- 
tnre, he is seen to display what is for him a most nnnsnal 
tendency to desArt Aristotle, at the really critical moment®, 
for Plato or Plotinus, or any other authority of u. more theo¬ 
logical cast. 

In the (unfinished) Summa Theologicb, the Ethical view.s 
and cognate (mestions occupy the two sections of the second 
part—the so-railed prima and secunda secundo}. Ho begins, in 
the Aristotelian fashion, by seeking an ultimate end of human 
action, and finds it in the attainment of the highest good or 
happiness. But as no created thing can answer to the idea 
of the highest good, it must be placed in G-od. God, however, 
as the highest good, can only be the object, in the search after 
human happiness, for happiness in itself is a state of the 
mind or act of the soul. The question then arises, what sort 
of act ? Does it fall under the Will or under the Intelligence ? 
The answer is. Not under the will, because happiness is neither 
desire nor pleasure, but consecuHo, that is, a possessing. Desire 
precedes consecution and pleasure follows upon it; but the act 
of getting possession, in which lies happiness, is distinct from 
both. This is illustrated by the case of the miser having his 
happiness in the mere possession of money ; and the position 
is essentially the same as Butler’s, in regard to our appetites 
and desires, that they blindly seek their olgects with no regard 
to pleasure. Thomas concludes that the consecution or hap¬ 
piness, is an act of the intelligence; what pleasure there is 
being a mere accidental accompaniment. 

Disting^shing between two phases of the intellect—the 
theoretic and the practical—in the one of which it is an end 
to itself, but in the other subordinated to an extoraal aim, he 
places true happiness m acts of the self-sufficing theoretic 
intelligence. In this life, however, such a constant exercise 
of the intellect is not possible, and accordingly what happi¬ 
ness there is, must be found, in great measure, in the exercise 
of the practical* intellect, directing and governing the lower 
desires and passions. This twofold conception of happiness 
is Aristotelian, even as expressed by Thomas under the 
distinction of perfect and imperfect happiness; but when 
he goes on to associate perfect happiness with the future 
life only, to found an argument for a future lif® from the 
desire of a happiness more perfect than can be found here, 
and to make the pure contemplation, in which consists highest 
bliss, a vision of, the divine essence face t<f face, a direct 
oogidtion of Deity far surpassing demonstrative knowledge or 
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mortal faith—he is more theologian than philosopher, or if 
a philosopher, more Platonist than Ariatotelign. 

The condition of perfect happiness being a theoretic or 
intellectual State, the msin, and not the deleetatio, is consistently 
given as its central fjict; and when he proceeds to consider the 
other questions of Ethics, the same superiority is steadily 
ascribed to the intellectual function. It is bect^use we know a 
thing to be good that we wish it, and knowing"" it, we cannot 
help wishing. Conscience, as the name implies, is allied to 
knowledge. Reason gives the law to will. ^ 

After a long disquisition about the passions and the whole 
appetitive side of human nature, over which Reason is called 
to rule, he is brought to the subject of virtue. He is Aristo¬ 
telian enough to describe virtue as habitus —a disposition or 
quality (like health) whereby a subject is more or less well dis¬ 
posed with reference to itself or something else; and he takes 
account of the acquisition of good moral habits (viriutcs acqui- 
sitos) by practice. But with this he couples, or tends to sub¬ 
stitute for it, the definition of Augustin that virtue is a good 
quality of mind, quam Onus in nobis svne nobis operatur, as 
a ground for virtutes infnsu',, conferred as gifts upon man, or 
rather on certain men, by free grace from on high. He 
wavers greatly at this stage, and in this respect his attitude is 
characteristic for all tlie schoolmen. 

So again in passing from the general question of Virtue 
to the virtues, he puts several of the systems under contribu¬ 
tion, as if not prepared to leave the guidance of Aristotle, but 
feeling at the same time the necessity of bridging over the 
distance between his position and Christian requirements. 
Understanding Arustotie to make a co-ordinate division of 
virtues into Moral and Intellectual, hfe gives reasons for such 
a step. Though virtue, bo says, is not so much the perfecting 
of the operation of our faculties, as their employment by the 
will for good ends, it may be used in the first, sense, and thus 
the intellectual virtues will be the habits of intelligence that 
procure the truest knowledge. The well-known division of 
the cardinal virtues is his next theme; and it is established as 
complete and satisfactory by a twofold deduction. But a 
still higher and more congenial view is immediately after¬ 
wards adapted from Plotinus. This is the, Neo-Platonic 
description of the four virtues as politiccB, purgatories, and 
puirgati animi, according to the scye of elevation reached 
by the sonl in'its effbrts to mount above cense. They are 
called by Thomas also easemplares, when regarded at onoe 
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as the essence of ttie Deity, and as the models of hnman 
perfections. 

This mystical division, not tinsnpported by philosophical 
authority, smooths the way for his account of the highest 
or theological virtues. These bear upon the vision of Deity, 
which was recognized above as the highest good of humanity, 
and form an order apart. They have God for their object, 
are altogether inspired by God (hence called infusm), and are 
taught by revelation. Given in connection with the natural 
faculties of intellect and will, they are exhibited in the attain¬ 
ment of tBe supernatural order of things. With intellect goes 
Faith, as it were the intellect applied to things not intelligible; 
with Will go Hope and Charity or Love: Hope being the Will 
exercised upon things not naturally desired, and Love the 
union of Will with what is not naturally brought near to us. 

Aquinas then passes to politics, or at least the discussion 
of the political ideas of law, right, &c. 

Coming now to modern thinkers, we begin with 

THOMAS HOBBES. [1688-1679.] 

The circumstances of Hobbes’s life, so powerful in deter¬ 
mining the nature of his opinions, had an equally marked 
effect on the order and number of expositions that he gave to 
the psychological and political parts of bis system. His 
ethical doctrines, in as far as they can be dissociated from 
his politics, may be studied in no less than three distinct 
forms ; either in the first .part of the Leviathian (1651) r or 
in the Do Cive (1647), taken along with the Dc Komine 
(1658); or in the Treatise of Human Nature (1650, but written 
ten years earlier), coupled with the De Corpore Politico (also 
1650). But the same re^lt, or with only unimportant varia¬ 
tions, being obtained from all, we need not here go beyond 
the first-mentioned. 

In the first part of the Leviathan, then, bearing the title 
Of Man, and designed to consider Mnn as at once the matter 
and artificer of the Commonwealth or State, Hobbes is led, 
after discussing Sense, Imagination, Train of Imaginations, 
Speech, Reason and Science, to take up, in chapter sixlh, the 
Passions, or, as he calls them, the Interior beginnings of volun¬ 
tary motions. Motions, he says, are either vital and animal, 
or voluntary. Vital motions, e.g., circulation, nutrition, &c., 
need no help of imagination; on the other hand, voluntary 
motions, as going a]jd speaking—since they depSnd on a pre¬ 
cedent thought of whither, which way, and what—have in 
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the imagination their first beginning. Bat imagination is 
only the relics of sense, and sense, as Hobbes always declares, 
is motion in the human organs commuxiicated by objects 
without; ‘Consequently, visible voluntary motions begin in 
invisible internal motions, whose nature is expressed by the 
word Endeavour. When the endeavour is towards something 
causing it, there is Appetite or Desire; endeavour ‘ fromward 
something ’ is Aversion. These very words,' and the corre¬ 
sponding terms in Greek, imply an actual, not—as the school¬ 
men absurdly think—a metaphorical motion. Passing from 
the main question, he describes Love and Hate as Desire and 
Aversion when the object is present. Of appetites, some are 
born with us, others proceed from experience, being of parti¬ 
cular things. Where we neither desire nor hate, we contemn 
[he means, disregard]. Appetites and aversions vary in the 
same person, and much ■more in different persons. 

Then follows his definition of good ,—the object of any 
man’s appetite or desire, as evil is the object of his hate and 
aversion. Good and evil are always merely relative, either to 
the person of a man, or in a commonwealth to the representa¬ 
tive person, or to an arbitrator if chosen to settle a dispute. 
Good in the promise is pulehrum, for which there is no exact 
English term; good in the effect, as the end desired, is 
delightful; good ks the means, is useful or profitable. There 
is the same variety of evil. 

His next topic is Pleasure. As sense is, in reality, motion, 
but, in ^apparence,’ light or sound or odour; so appetite, in 
reality a motion or endeavour effected in the heart by the 
action of objects through the organs of sense, is, in ‘ appar- 
ence,’ delight or trouble of mind. The emotion, whose ap- 
parence (i.e., subjective side) is pleasure or delight, seems 
to be a corroboration of vital motion; the contrary, in the 
case of molestation. Pleasure is, therefore, the sense of 
good; displeasure, the sense of evil. The one accompanies, 
in greater or less degree, all desire and love; the other, 
aU aversion and hatred. Pleasures are either of sense; 
or of the mind, when arising from the expectation that pro¬ 
ceeds from the foresight of the ends or consequence of things, 
irrespective of their pleasing the senses or not. For these 
mental pleasures, there is the general name joy. There is a 
corresponding division of displeasure into pain and grief. 

All the other passions, he now proceeds to show, are 
these mwjjZe‘passions—appetite, desire, Jove, aversion, hate, 
joy, and diveraified in name for divers considerations. 
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Incidental remarks*of ethical importance are these. Covet¬ 
ousness, the desire of riches, is a name signifying blame, 
because men oontAiding for them are displeased with others 
attaining them ; the desire itself, however, is to bd blamed or 
allowed, according to the means whereby the riches are songht. 
Ouriosily is a Inst of the mind, that by a perseverance of delight 
in the oontinnal generation of knowledge, exceedeth the short 
vehemence of atly carnal pleasure. Tity is grief for the calamity 
of another, arising from the imagination of the like calamity 
befalling one’s self; the best men have, therefore, least pity 
for calamity arising from great wickedness. Contempt, or little 
sense of the calamity of others, proceeds from security of one’s 
own fortune ; ‘ for that any man should take pleasure in other 
men’s great harms, without other end of hie own, I do not 
conceive it possible.’ 

Having explained the various passions, he then gives his 
theory of the Will. He supposes a liberty in man of doing or 
omitting, according to appetite or aversion. But to this 
liberty an end is put in the state of deliberation wherein there 
is kept up a constant succession of alternating desires and 
aversions, hopes and fears, regarding one and the same thing. 
One of two results follows. Either the thing is judged im¬ 
possible, or it is done; and this, according as aversion or 
appetite triumphs at the last. Now, the Ihst aversion, fol¬ 
lowed by omission, or the last appetite, followed by action, 
is the act of Willing. Will is, therefore, the last appetite 
(taken to inelude aversion) in deliberating. So-called Will, 
that has been forborne, was inclination merelj'; but the last 
inclination with consequent action (or omission) is Will, or 
voluntary action. 

After mentioning the Vorms of speech where the several 
passions and appetites are naturally expressed, and remarking 
that the truest signs of passion are in the countenance, 
motions of the body, actions, and ends o^ aims otherwise 
known to belong tb a man,—he returns to the question of good 
and evil. It is apparent good and evil, come at by the best 
possible foresight of all the consequences of action, that excite 
the appetites and aversions in deliberation. Felicity he defines 
continual success in obtaining the things from tlmn to time 
desired; perpetual tranquillity of mind being impossible in 
this life, which is but motion, and cannot be without desire 
and fear any more than without sense. The happiness of tha 
future life is at preset unknown. 


Men, he says at the close, 
35 


praise the goodness, and magnify 
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the greatness, of a thing; the Greeks* had also the word 
fiaxapiafioi, to express an opiniMi of a man’s felicity. 

In Chapter VII., Of the Ends of Discourse, he is led to 
remark on‘the meaning of Conscience, in connection with the 
word Conscious. Two or more men, he says, are conscious of 
a thing when they know it together (oon-scire./ Hence arises 
the proper meaning of conscience; and the eril of speaking 
against one’s conscience, in this sense, is to beeallowed. Two 
other meanings are metaphorical: when it is put for a man’s 
knowledge of his own secret facts and thoughts; and when men 
give their own new opinions, however absurd, the 'reverenced 
n^me of conscience, as if they would have it seem unlawful to 
change or speak against them. [Hobbes is not concerned to 
foster the moral independence of individuals.] 

He begins Chapter Vlll. by defining Virtue as something 
that is valued for eminence, and that consists in comparison, 
but proceeds to consider only the intellectual virtues—all that 
is summed up in the term of a good wit —and their opposites. 
Farther on, he refers difference of wits—discretion, prudence, 
craft, &c.—to difierenee in the passions, and this to difiereuce 
in constitution of body and of education. The passions 
chiefly concerned are the desires of power, riches, knowledge, 
honour, .but all may be reduced to the single desire of power. 

In Chapter IX. is given his Scheme of Sciences. The 
relation in his mind between Ethics and Politics is here seen. 
Science or Philosophy is divided into Natural or Civil, ac¬ 
cording as it is knowledge of consequences from the accidents 
of natural bodies or of politic bodies. Ethics is one of tho 
ultimate divisions of Natural Philosophy, dealing with conse¬ 
quences from the passions of men; and because the passions 
are qualities of bodies, it falls more immediately under the 
head of Physics. Politics is the whole of the second main 
division, and deals with consequences from the institution of 
commonwealths ^1) to the rights and duties of the Sovereign, 
and (2) to the duty and right of the Subje6t. 

Ethics, accordingly, in Hobbes’s eyes, is part of the science 
of man (as a natural body), and it is always treated as such. 
But subjecting, as he does, so much of the action of the indi¬ 
vidual to the action of the state, he necessarily includes in 
his Politics many questions that usually fe,ll to Ethics. Hence 
arises the necessity of studying for his Ethics also part of the 
.civil Philosophy; though it happens that, in the Leviathan, 
this requisite part is incorporated wiidi t^e Section containing 
Hie Science of Man. 
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Chapter X. is oh Power, Worth, Dignity, Honour, and 
Worthiness. A man’s power being his present means to 
obtain some fhtufe apparent good, he enumerates all the 
sources of original and acquired power. The wortTi of a man 
is what would be given for the use of his power; it is, there¬ 
fore, never absolute, but dependent on the need and judgment 
of another. Dignity is the value set on a man by the state. 
Honour and disionour are the manifestation of value. He goes 
through all the signs of honour and dishonour. Honourable 
is any possession, action, or quality that is the sign of power. 
Where th^ is the opinion of power, the justice or injustice 
of an action does not aifect the honour. He clearly means a 
universally accepted opinion of power, and cites the characters 
of the pagan deities. So, too, before times of civil order, it was 
held no ^honour to be a pirate, and even still, duels, though 
unlawful, are honourable, and will be till there be honour 
ordained for them that refuse. Farther on, he distinguishes 
Worthiness, (1) from worth, and (2) from merit, or the posses¬ 
sion of a particular ability or desert, which, as will be seen, 
presupposes a right to a thing, founded on a promise. 

Chapter XL bears the title. Of the difference of Manners; 
by manners being meant, not decency of behaviour and points 
of the ‘ small morals,’ but the qualities of mankind that con¬ 
cern their living together in peace and unily. Felicity of 
life, as before, he pronounces to be a continual progress of 
desire, there being no Jinis ultimus nor summum bonum. The 
aim of all men is, therefore, not only to enjoy once and for an 
instant, but to assure for over the way of future desire. Men 
differ in their way of doing so, from diversity of passion and 
their different degfrees of knowledge. One thing ho notes as 
common to all, a restless aid perpetual desire of power after 
power, because the present power of living well depends on 
the acquisition of more. Competition inclines to conten¬ 
tion and war. The desire of ease, on the other hand, and 
fear of death or wotnds, dispose to civil obedience. So also 
does desire of knowledge, implying, as it does, desire of leisure. 
Desire of praise and desire of fame after death dispose to 
laudable actions; in such fame, there is a present delight 
from foresight of it, and of benefit redounding to posterity; 
for pleasure to the sense is also pleasure in the imagihation. 
Unrequitable benefits from an equal engender secret hatred, 
but from a superior, love; the cheerful acceptation, called grat¬ 
itude, requiting the giyer with honour. Eeqnitable benefits, 
even from equals or inferiors, dispose to love; for henoa 
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arises emnlation in benefiting—‘ the mosi noble and profitable 
contention possible, wherein the victor w pleased with his 
victory, and the other revenged by confessmg it.’ He passes 
under review other dispositions, such as fear of oppression, 
vain-glory, ambition, pusillanimity, frugality, &c., with re¬ 
ference to the course of conduct they prompt to. Then he 
comes to a favourite subject, the mistaken courses whereinto 
men fall that are ignorant of natural caused'and the proper 
signification of words. The efiect of ignorance of the causes 
of right, equity, law, and justice, is to make custom and 
example the rule of actions, as with children, or to induce 
the setting of custom against reason, and reason against 
custom, whereby the doctrine of right and wrong is per¬ 
petually disputed, both by the pen, and by the sword. Again, 
taking up ignorance of the laws of nature, he is led on to the 
subject of natural Religion, and devotes also the whole of 
Chapter Xll. to Religion and kindred topics. 

In Chapter XIII., he deals with the natural condition of 
Mankind, as concerning their Felicity and Misery. All men, 
he says, are by nature equal. Differences there are in the 
faculties of body and mind, but, when all is taken together, 
not great enough to establish a steady superiority of one over 
another. Besides even more than in strength, men are oqnal 
in ‘prudence, which is but experience that comes to all. People 
indeed generally believe that others are not so wise as them¬ 
selves, but ‘ there is not ordinarily a greater sign of equal 
distribution of anything than that every person is contented 
with his share.’ 

Of this equality of ability, the consequence is that two 
men desiring the exclusive possession of the same thing, 
whether for their own conservation or for delectation, will 
become enemies and seek to destroy each other. In such a 
case, it will be natural for any man to seek to secure himself 
by anticipating others in the use of force or wiles; and, because 
some will not be content with merely beenring themselves, 
others, who would be content, will bo driven to take the offen¬ 
sive for mere self-conservation. Moreover, men will be dis¬ 
pleased at being valued by others less highly than by them¬ 
selves and will use force to extort respect. 

TnuB, be finds three principal causes of quarrel in the 
nature of man— competiUon, diffidence (distrust), and 
making rqpn invade for gain, for pafety, and for reputation. 
Men will accordingly, in the absencqof any power to keep 
them in awe, be in a constant state of war; by which is meant, 
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not aotnal fighting,‘but the known disposition thereto, and 
no assurance to th^ contrary. 

He proceeds to draw a very dismal picture of the results 
of this state of enmity of man ag^ainst man— no' industry,, 
no agriculture, no arts, no society, and so forth, but only 
fear and danger of violent death, and life solitary, poor, 
nasty, bmtish, and short. To those that doubt the truth of 
such an ‘ infer Ace made from the passions,’ and desire the 
confirmation of experience, he cites the wearing of arms and 
locking of^oors, &c., as actions that accuse mankind as much 
as any words of his. Besides, it is not really to accuse man's 
nature; for the desires and passions are in themselves no sin, 
nor the actions proceeding from them, until a law is made 
against them. He seeks farther evidence of an original con¬ 
dition of war, in the actual state of American savages, with 
no government at all, but only a concord of small families, 
depending on natural lust; also in the known horrors of a 
civil war, when there is no common power to fear: and, 
finally, in the constant hostile attitude of difierent governments. 

In the state of natural war, the notions of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, have no place, there being no law; and 
there is no law, because there is no common power. Force 
and fraud are in war the two cardinal virtues. Justice is no 
faculty of body and mind like sense and paMon, but only a 
quality relating to men in society. Then adding a last touch 
to the description of the state of nature,—by saying of pro¬ 
perty, that ‘ only that is every man’s that he can get, and for so 
long as he can keep it,’—ho opens up, at the close of the 
chapter, a new prospect by allowing a possibility to come out 
of so evil a condition. ^ The possibility consists partly in 
the passions that incline "to peace—viz., fear of death, desire 
of things necessary to commodious living, and hope by in¬ 
dustry to obtain them; partly in reason, which suggests con¬ 
venient articles of peace and agreement, otherwise called the 
Laws of Nature. * 

The first and second Natural Laws, and the subject of 
contracts, take up Chap. XIV. First comes a definition of 
Jus Naturale or Right of Nature—the liberty each man has 
of using his own power, as he will himself, for the preserva¬ 
tion of his own nature or life. Liberty properly mSans the 
absence of external impediments; now a man may externally be 
hindered from doing all he would, but not from using what^ 
power is left him, aegording to His best reason and judgment. 
A Law of Nature, lex naiuralir, is defined, a general rule. 
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foTind out by reaaon, forbidding a man to do what directljr or 
indirectly is destructive jof his life, or to ofuit what he thinks 
may best preserve it. Right and liaw, though generally con¬ 
founded, are exactly opposed, Right being liberty, and Law 
obligation. 

In the natural state of war, every man, being governed 
by his own reason, has a right to ever^hing, even to 
another’s body. But because thus no man’s life is secure, he 
finds the First and fdndamental law of nature, or general rule 
of reason, to be to see/k j)eace and follow it, if possible : fail¬ 
ing which, we may defend ourselves by all the means we 
can. Here the law being ‘ to endeavour peace,’ from this follows 
the Second law, that a man be willing, when others are so too, 
as far forth as for peace and self-defence he shall think it 
necessary, to lay dovm this right to all things; and be con¬ 
tented with so much liberty against other men as he would 
allow other men against himself. This is the same as the 
Gospel precept. Do to others, &c. 

Laying down one’s right to anything is divesting one’s 
self of the liberty of hindering another in the exercise of his 
own original right to the same. The right is renounced, 
when a man cares not for whose benefit; transferred, when 
intended to benefit some certain person or persons. In either 
case the man is obliged or bound not to hinder those, in whose 
favour the right is abandoned, from the benefit of it; it is his 
dnity not to make void his own voluntary act, and if he does, 
it is injustice or injury, because he acts now sine Jure. Such 
conduct Hobbes likens to an intellectual absurdity or self- 
contradiction. Voluntary signs to be employed in abandon¬ 
ing a right, are words and actiong, separately or together : 
but in all bonds, the strength cdlnes not from their own 
nature, but from the fear of evil resulting from their rupture. 

He concludes that not all rights are alienable, for the 
reason that the abandonment, being a voluntary act, must 
have for its object some good to the person that abandons his 
right, A man, for instance, cannot lay down the right to 
defend his life; to use words or other signs for that purpose, 
would be to despoil himself of the end—security of life and 
person—for which those signs were intended. 

Contract is the mutual transferring of right, and with this 
idea he connects a great deal. First, he distinguishes trans- 
•ference of rjght to a thing, and transference of the thing 
itself. A contract fulfilled by one partj^ but left on trust to 
be fulfilled by the other, is called the Covenant of this other, 
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(a distinction he afterwards drops), and leaves room for the 
keeping or violation of faith. To contract he opposes gift, 
free-gift, or gracf, "^here there is no mntnal transference of 
right, bnt one party transfers in the hope of gaining friend¬ 
ship or service from another, or the repntation of charity and 
magpianimity, or deliverance from the merited pain of com¬ 
passion, or reward in heaven. 

There follow remarks on signs of contract, as either ex¬ 
press or by inference, and a distinction between free-gift as 
made by words of the present or past, and contract as made 
by words ^st, present, or future; wherefore, in oontraccs like 
buying and selling, a promise amounts to a covenant, and is 
obligatory. 

The idea of Merit is thns explained. Of two contracting 
parties, the one that has first performed merits what he is to 
receive by the other’s performance, or has it as due. Even 
the person that wins a prize, offered by free-gift to many, 
merits it. But, whereas, in contract, I merit by virtue of my 
own power and the other contractor’s need, in the case of the 
gift, I merit only by the benignity of the giver, and to the 
extent that, when he has given it, it shall be mine rather than 
another’s. This distinction he believes to coincide with the 
scholastic separation of meritum congrui and meritwm, eondigni. 

He adds many more particulars in regs»rd to covenants 
made on mutual trust. They are void in the state of nature, 
upon any reasonable suspicion; bnt when there is a common 
power to compel observance, and thus no more room for fear, 
they are valid. Even when fear makes them invalid it must 
have arisen after they were made, else it should have kept 
them from being made. Transference of a right implies 
transference, as tar as may*be, of the means to its enjoyment. 
With beasts there is no covenant, because no proper mutual 
understanding. With God also none, except through special 
revelation or with his lieutenant in his name. Anything 
vowed contrary to "the law of nature is vowed in vain; if the 
thing vowed is commanded by the law of nature, the law, 
not the vow, binds. Covenants are of things possiblfe and 
future. Men are freed from them by performance, or for¬ 
giveness, which is restitution of liberty. He pronounces 
covenants extorted by fear to be binding alike in the«tate of 
mere nature and in commonwealths, if once entered into. 
A former covenant makes void a later. Any covenant not, 
to defend one’s self^from force by force is always void ; 
as said above, there is no transference possible of right to 
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defend one’s self from death, wounds, imprisonment, &c. So 
no man is obliged to accuse himself, or generally to give tes¬ 
timony where from the nature of the case fi may be presumed 
to be corrupted. Accusation upon torture is not to be reputed 
as testimony. At the close he remarks upon oaths. He finds 
in human nature two imaginable helps to strengthen the force 
of words, otherwise too weak to insure the performance of 
covenants. One of these—pride in appearing; not to need to 
break one’s word, he supposes too rate to be presumed upon. 
The other, fear, has reference either to power of spirits invisi¬ 
ble, or of men. In the state of nature, it is the fl'i-st kind of 
fear—a man’s religion—that keeps him to his promises. An 
oath is therefore swearing to perform by the God a man fears. 
But to the obligation itself it adds nothing. 

Of the other Laws of Nature, treated in Chap. XV., the 
third, that men perforin their covenants made, opens up the 
discussion of Justice. Till rights have been transferred and 
covenants made there is no justice or injustice ; injustice is no 
other than the non-performance of covenants. Further, justice 
(and also property) begins only where a regular coercive power 
is constituted, because otherwise there is cause for fear, and 
fear, as has been seen, makes covenants invalid. Even the 
scholastic definition of justice recognizes as much ; for there 
can be no constant will of giving to every man his own, when, 
as in the state of nature, there is no own. He argues at 
length against the idea that justice, i.e., the keeping of cove¬ 
nants, is contrary to reason; repelling three different argu¬ 
ments. (1) Ho demonstrates that it cannot be reasonable to 
break or keep covenants according to benefit supposed to be 
gained in each case, because this would be a subversion of the 
principles whereon society is fonij^dod, and must end by de¬ 
priving the individual of its benefits, whereby he would be left 
perfectly helpless. (2) He considers it fiivolous to talk of 
securing the happiness of heaven by any kind of injustice, 
when there is but one possible way of attaining it, viz., the 
keeping of covenants. (3) He warns men (he means his con¬ 
temporaries) against resorting to the mode of injustice known 
as rebellion to gain sovereignty, from the hopelessness of 
gaining it and the uncertainty of keeping it. Hence he con¬ 
cludes ihat justice is a rule of reason, the keeping of cove¬ 
nants being the surest way to preserve our life, and therefore 
a law of nature. He rejects the notion that laws of nature 
are to be supposed conducive, not to the preservation of life 
on earth, but to the attainment of etera^ felicity; whereto 
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sach breach of corenant as rebellion may sometimes be snpposed 
a means. For that, the knowledge of the future life is too un¬ 
certain. Finally, %.e consistently holds that faith is to be kept 
with heretics and with all that it has once been pledged to. 

He goes on to distinguish between justice of men or 
manners, and justice of actions ; whereby in the one case men 
a.rejttst or righteous, and in the other, guiltless. After making 
the common enervation that single inconsistent acts do not 
destroy a character for justice or injustice, he has this : ‘ That 
which gives to human actions the relish of justice, is a certain 
nobleness or gallantness of courage rarely found, by which a 
man scorns to be beholden for the contentment of his life to 
fraud, or breach of promise.’ Then he shows the difference 
between injustice, injury, and damage ; asserts that nothing 
done to a man with his consent can be injury; and, rejecting 
the common mode of distinguishing between eommutatwe and 
distributive justice, calls the first the justice of a con¬ 
tractor, and the other an improper name for just distribution, 
or the justice of an arbitrator, i.o., the act of defining what is 
just—equivalent to equity, which is itself a law of nature. 

The rest of the laws follow in swift succession. The 4th 
recommends Oratiiude, which depends on antecedent grace 
instead of covenant. Free-gift being voluntary, i.e., done 
with intention of good to one’s self^ there, will be an end to 
benevolence and mutual help, unless gratitude is given as 
compensation. 

■Tho 6 th enjoins Oom^laisaTice; a disposition in men not 
to seek superffuities that to others are necessaries. Such 
men are sociable. 

The 6th enjoins Pardon upon repentance, with a view 
(like the last) to peace. 

The 7th enjoins that punishment is to bo only for cor¬ 
rection of the offender and direction of others; i.e., for profit 
and example, not for ‘ glorying in the hurt of another, tend¬ 
ing to no end.’ Against Oruelty. 

The 8th is against Contumely, as provocative of dispeace. 

The 9th is against Pride, and enjoins the acknowl^gment 
of the equality of all men by nature. He is here very sarcastic 
against Aristotle, and asserts, in opposition to him, that all 
inequality of men arises from consent. , 

The 10th is, in like manner, against Arrogance, and in 
favour of Modesty. Men, in entering into peace, are to reserve 
no rights but such as toey are willing shall In reserved by 
others. 
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The 11th enjoins Equity; the dispositi&n, in a man tmsted 
to judge, to distribute equally to each mtyn what in reason 
belongs to him. Partiality ‘ deters men from the use of judges 
and arbitrators,’ and is a cause of war. 

The 12th enjoins the common, or the proportionable, use 
of things that cannot be distributed. 

The 13th enjoins the resort to lot, when separate or com¬ 
mon enjoyment is not possible; the 14th prdirides also for 
natural lot, meaning first possession or primogeniture. 

The 15th demands safe conduct for mediators. 

The 16 th requires that parties at controversy sh^l submit 
their right to arbitration. 

The 17th forbids a man to be his own judge; the 18th, 
any interested person to be judge. 

The 19th requires q resort to ■witnesses in a matter of fact, 
as between two contending parties. 

This list of the laws of nature is only slightly varied in the 
other works. He enumerates none but those that concern 
the doctrine of Civil Society, passing over things like Intem¬ 
perance, that are also forbidden by the law of nature because 
destructive of particular men. All the laws are summed up 
in the one expression: Do not that to another, which thou 
wouldest not have done to thyself. 

The laws of nature he regards as always binding in faro 
intemo, to the extent of its being desired they should take 
place; but in foro externo, only when there is security. As 
binding in foro interno, they can be broken even by an act 
according -with them, if tho purpose of it was against them. 
They are immutable and eternal; ‘ injustice, ingratitude, &c., 
can never be made lawful,’ for war cannot preserve life, nor 
peace destroy it. Their fulfilment io easy, as requiring only 
an unfeigned and constant endeavour. 

Of these laws the science is true moral philosophy, i.e., the 
science of good and evil in the society of manlnnd. Good 
and evil vary much from man to man, and'even in the same 
man; but while private appetite is the measure of good and 
evil in the condition of nature, all allow that peace is good, 
and that justice, gratitude, &C., as the way or means to peace, 
are also good, that is to say, moral virtues. The true moral 
philosophy, in regarding them as laws of nature, places their 
goodness in their being the means of peaceable, comfortable, 
sociable living; not, as is commonly done, in a mediocrity 
of passions, ‘ Ss £f not the cause, but thf’ degree of daring, 
mt^e fortitude.’ 
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His last remarl: is, that these dictates of reason are 
improjperly called Jaws, because ‘law, properly, is the word 
of him that by right hath command over others.’ But when 
considered not as mere conclusions or thfeorems ‘concerning 
the means of conservation and defence, but as delivered in 
the word of God, that by right commands all, then they are 
properly called laws. 

Chapter Xyi., closing the whole first part of the Leviathan, 
is of Persons, Authors, and Things Personated. The defini¬ 
tions and distinctions contained in it add nothing of direct 
ethical importance to the foregoing, though needed for the 
disenssion of ‘ Commonwealth,' to which he passes. The 
chief points under this second great head are taken into the 
summary. 

The views of Hobbes can be only inadequately summarized. 

I. —The Standard, to men living in society, is the Law of 

the State. This is Self-interest or individual Utility, masked 
as regard for Established Order; for, as he holds, under any 
kind of government there is more Security and Commodity of 
life than in the State of Nature. In the Natural Condition, 
Self-interest, of course, is the Standard; but not without re¬ 
sponsibility to God, in case it is not sought, as far as other 
men will allow, by the practice of the dictates of Reason or 
laws of Nature. * 

II. —Hi& Psychology of Ethics is to be studied in the detail. 
Whether in the natural or in the social state, the Moral Faculty, 
to correspond with the Standard, is the general power of Reason, 
comprehending the aims of the Individual or Society, and 
attending to the laws of Nature or the laws of the S^te, in 
the one case or in the other respectively. 

On the question of tlie Will, his views have been given at 
length. 

Disinterested Sentiment is, in origin, self-regarding; for, 
pitying others, we imagine the like calamity befalling our¬ 
selves. In one jflace, he seems to say, that the Sentiment of 
Power is also involved. It is the great defect of hip system 
that he takes so little account of the Social affections, whether 
natural or acquired. 

III. —His Theory of Happiness, or the Summum Bonum, 
would follow from his analysis of the Feelings and Will. But 
Felicity being a continual progress in desire, and consisting 
less in present enjoyment than in emuring the way of fhtuse 
desire, the chief elejnent in it is the Sense of Power. 

IV. —A Moral Code is minutely detailed under the name of 
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Laws of Nature, in force in the Natural vState under Divine 
Sanction. It inculcates all the common virtues, and makes 
little or no departure from the usually receiWd maxima. 

V. —The relation of Ethics to Politics is the closest imagin¬ 
able. Not even Society, as commonly understood, but only 
the established civil authority, is the source of rules of con¬ 
duct. In the civil (which to Hobbes is the only meaning of 
the social) state, the laws of nature are superseded, by being 
supposed taken up into, the laws of the Sovereign Power. 

VI. — As regards Religion, he affirms the coincidence of his 
reasoned deduction of the laws of Nature with the pVccepts of 
Revelation. He makes a mild use of the sanctions of a Future 
Life to enforce the laws of Nature, and to give additional 
support to the commands of the sovereign that take the place 
of these in the social state. 

Among the numberless replies, called forth by the bold 
speculations of Hobbes, were some works of independent 
ethical importance; in particular, the treatises of Cumberland, 
Cudworth, and Clarke. Cumberland stands by himself; Cud- 
worth and Clarke, agreeing in some respects, are commonly 
called the Rational moralists, along with Wollaston and Price 
(who fall to be noticed later). 

RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 11632-1718.] 

Cumberland’s Latin work, De Legibus Naturae disquiaitio 
philosophica contra Uohbium institula, appeared in 1672. The 
book is important as a distinctly philosophical disquisition, 
but its extraordinarily discursive character renders impossible 
anything like analysis. His chief points will be presented in 
a ffiller summary than usual. 

!•—The Standard of Moral GooiJ is given in the laws of 
Nature, which may all be summed up in one great Law— 
Sen evoleuce to all xtliional t^ents, or the endeavour to the 
utmost of our power to promote the common good of all. His 
theory is hardly to be distinguished fipom the Greatest Happi¬ 
ness principle; unless it might be represented as patting for¬ 
ward st^ more prominently the search for Individual Happi¬ 
ness, with a fixed assumption that this is best secured through 
the promotion of the general good. No action, he declares, 
can be called ‘ morally good that does not in its own nature 
contribntp somewhat to the happiness of men.’ The speciality 
of his view is professing not to make an induction as 
regards the char^^r of actions from the observation of their 
effects, but to duauce the propriety of (Ibenevolent) aotioDS 
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from the consideration of the character and position of rational 
agen'^ in nature. ^ Rules of conduct, all directed to the pro¬ 
motion of the Happiness of rational agents, may thus be found 
in the form of propositions impressed upon the mind by the 
Nature of Things; and these are then interpreted i.o be laws 
of Nature (summed up in the one great Law), promulgated 
by God with the natural effects of actions as Sanctions of 
Reward and Ikinishment to enforce them. 

II,—His Psychology of Ethics may be reduced to the fol¬ 
lowing heads. 

1. The Faculty is the Reason, apprehending the exact 
Nature of Things, and determining accordingly the modes of 
action that are best suited to promote the happiness of 
rational agents. 

2. Of tihe Faculty, under the name of Conscience, he gives 
this description: ‘ The mind is conscious to itself of all its own 
actions, and both can, and often does, observe what counsels pro¬ 
duced them; it naturally sits a judge upon its own actions, and 
thence procures to itself either tranquillity and joy, or anxiety 
and son-ow.’ The principal design of his whole book is to 
show ‘ how this power of the mind, cither by itself, or excited 
by external objects, forms certain universal practical proposi¬ 
tions, which give us a more distinct idea of the happiness of 
mankind, and pronounces by what actions of ours, in all 
variety of circumstances, that happiness may most effect¬ 
ually be obtained.’ [Conscience is thus only Reason, or the 
knowing faculty in general, as specially concerned about 
actions in their effect upon happiness; it rarely takes the 
place of the more general term.] 

8. He expressly leaves aside the supposition that we have 
innate ideas of the lawsVof Nature whereby conduct is to be 
guided, or of the matters that they are conversant about. 
He has not, he says, been so happy as to learn the laws of 
Nature by so short a way, and thinks it ill-advised to build 
the doctrine of natural religion and morality upon a hypothesis 
that has been rejected by the generality of philosophers, as 
well heathen as Christian, and can never be proved 'against 
the Epicureans, with whom lies his chief controversy. Yet he 
declines to oppose the doctrine of innate ideas, because it looks 
with a friendly eye upon piety and morality; and^perhaps it 
may be the case, that such ideas are doth born with us and 
afterwards impressed upon us from without. , 

4 . Will, he de^pes as ‘ the consent of the*mind with tte 
judgment of the understanding, concerning things agreeing 
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among themselves.’ Although, therefore, ho supposes that 
nothing but Glood and Evil can determine the wiU, and that 
the will is even necessarily determined to ‘seek the one and 
flee the other, he escapes the conclusion that the will is moved 
only by private good, by accepting the implication of private 
with common good as the fixed judgment of the understand¬ 
ing or right reason. 

5. He argues against the resolution of ajl Benevolence 
into self-seeking, and thus claims for man a principle of dis¬ 
interested action. But what he is far more concerned to prove 
is, that benevolence of all to all accords best with the whole 
frame of nature, stands forth with perfect evidence, upon a 
rational apprehension of the universe, as the great Law of 
Nature, and is the most effectual means of promoting the 
happiness of individuals, viz., through the happiness of all. 

III. —Happiness is given as coimected with the most full 
and constant exercise of all our powers, about the best and 
greatest objects and effects that are adequate and proportional 
to them; as consisting in the enlargement or perfection of the 
faculties of any one thing or several. Here, and in his protest 
against Hobbes’s taking affection and desire, instead of 
Beason, as the measure of the goodness of things, may be 
seen in what way he passes from the conception of Individual, 
to the notion of Common Good, as the end of action. jReason 
afl&nns the common good to bo more essentially connected 
with the perfection of man than any pursuit of private advan¬ 
tage. Still there is no disposition in him to sacrifice private 
to the common good: he declares that no man is called on to 
promote the common good beyond his ability, and attaches no 
meaning to the general good beyond the special good of all the 
particular rational agents in their respective places, from God 
(to whom he ventures to ascribe a Tranquillity, Joy, or Compla¬ 
cency) downwards. The happiness of men he considers as In~ 
temal, arising immediately from the vigorous exercise of the 
faculties about their proper and noblest objects; and External, 
the mediate advantages procurable from God and men by a 
course of benevolent action. 

IV. —His Moral Code is arrived at by a somewhat elabo¬ 
rate deduction from the great Law of Nature enjoining Benevo¬ 
lence or Bromotion of the Common Good of all rational beings. 

This Common Good comprehends the Honour of God, and 
the .Good or Happiness of Men, as Nations, Families, and 
Individuals. • 

The actions that promote this Oommon Good, are Acts 
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either of the tiiiderstp.nding, or of the will and affections, or of 
the body as determined by the will. From this ho finds that 
PTude^iee (inclndidPg Constancy of Mind and Moderation) is 
enjoined in the Understanding, and, in the Will; Universal 
Benevolence (making, with Prudence, Equity), Oovernment of 
the Passions, and the Special Laws of Nature— Innocence, Self- 
denial, Gratitude, ^o. 

This he gei|| from tho considera.tion of what is contained 
in the general Law of Nature. But the obligation to the 
various moral virtues does not appear, until he has shown that 
the Law df Nature, for procuring the Common Happiness of 
all, suggests a natural law of Universal Justice, commanding to 
make and preserve a division of Rights, i.e., giving to particular 
persons Property or Dominion over things and persons neces¬ 
sary to their Happiness. There are thus Rights of God (to 
Honour, Glory, &c.) and Rights of Men (to have those advan¬ 
tages continued to them whereby they may preserve and per¬ 
fect themselves, and be useful to all others). 

For the same reason that Bights of particular persons 
are fixed and preserved, viz., that the common good of all 
.should be promoted by every one,—two Obligations are laid 
upon all. 

(1) Of Giving : We are to contribute to others such a share 
of the things committed to our trust, as may not destroy the 
j art that is necessary to our own happiness. Hence are obli¬ 
gatory the virtues (a) in regard to Gifts, Liberality, Generosity, 
Compassion, &c.; (b) in regard to Common Conversation or 
Intercourse, Gravity and Courteousness, Veracity, Faith, 
Urbanity, &c. 

(2) Of Reoeivinp : We arc to reserve to ourselves such 
use of our own, as may l^p most advantageous to, or at least 
consistent with, the good of others. Hence the obligation oi 
the virtues pertaining to the various branches of a limited 
Self-Love, (a) with regard to our essential parts, viz.. 
Mind and Body— Temperance in the natural desires concerned 
in the preservation of the individual and the species; (6) with 
regard to goods of fortune — Modesty, Humility, and Mag¬ 
nanimity. 

V.—He connects Politics with Ethics, by finding, in the 
establishment of civil government, a more effectual means of 
promoting the common happiness according to the Law of 
Nature, than in any equal ^vision of things. But the Law, 
of Nature, he declare, being before the civil latvs, and con¬ 
taining the ground of their obligation, can never be superseded 
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by these. Practically, however, tiie difference between him 
and Hobbes comes to very little; he recognizes no kind of 
earthly check upon the action of the civil power. 

VI.—With reference to Religion, he professes to abstain 
entirely from theological questions, and does abstain from 
mixing np the doctrines of Revelation. But ho attaches a 
distinctly divine authority to his moral rules, and supplements 
earthly by supernatural sanctions. 

KALPH OUDWOETH. [1617-88.] 

Cudworth’s Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Mo¬ 
rality, did not appear until 1731, more than forty years after 
his death. Having in a former work (‘ Intellectual system 
of the Universe’) contended against the ‘Atheistical Pate’ of 
Epicurus and others,-he here attacks the ‘Theologick Pate’ 
(the arbitrarily omnipotent Deity) of Hobbes, charging him 
with reviving exploded opinions of Protagoras and the ancient 
Gbeeks, that take away the essential and eternal discrimination 
of moral good and evil, of just and unjust. 

After piling np, out of the store of his classical and 
scholastic erudition, a great mass of testimony regarding all 
who had ever founded distinctions of Right and Wrong upon 
mere arbitrary disposition, whether of God or the State of men 
in general, he shadows forth his own view. Moral Good and 
Evil, Just and Unjust, Honest and Dishonest (if they be not 
mere names without any signification, or names for nothing 
else but Willed or Commanded, but have a reality in respect of 
the persons obliged to do and to avoid them), cannot possibly 
be arbitrary things, made by Will without nature; because 
it is universally true that 'Things are what they are not by 
Will, but by nature. As it is the if’ature of a triangle to have 
three angles equal to two right angles, so it is the nature of 
‘good things’ to have the nature of goodness, and things just 
the nature pf justice; and Omnipotence is no more able to 
make a thing good without the fixed nature of goodness, than 
to make a triangular body without the properties of a triangle, 
or two things like or equal, without the natures of Likeness 
and Equality. The Will of God is the supreme efficient cause 
of all things, but not the formal cause of anything besides 
itself. <lTor is this to be understood as at all derogating from 
God’s perfection; to make natnr^il justice and right indepen- 
^dent of his will is merely to set his Wisdom, which is a rule 
'^or measure, hbove his Will, which is soipetbing indeterminate, 
but essentially regulable and measoreable; and if it be the 
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case tbat above eveM his wisdom, and determining it in turn, 
stands his Infinita Goodness, the greatest perfection of his 
will must lie in its^ing thus twice determined. 

By far the largest part of Cndworth’s treatise Consists of 
a general metaphysical argument to establish the indepen¬ 
dence of the mind’s faculty of Knowledge, with reference to 
Sense and Experience. In Sense, according to the doctrine 
of the old ‘ Atomical philosophy ’ (of Democritus, Protagoras, 
Ac.—but he thinks it must be referred back to Moses himself!), 
he sees nothing but fancies excited in us by local motions in 
the organ#, taken on from ‘ the motion of particles ’ tliat con¬ 
stitute ‘ the whole world.’ All the more, therefore, must there 
exist a superior power of Intellection and Knowledge of a 
different nature from sense, a power not terminating in mere 
seeming and appearance only, but in the reality of things, and 
reaching to the comprehension of what really and abso¬ 
lutely is; whose objects are the immutable and eternal essences 
and natures of things, and their unchangeable relations to one 
another. These Rationes or Verities of things arc intelligible 
only; are all comprehended in the eternal mind or intellect of* 
the Deity, and from Him derived to our ‘ particular intellects.’ 
They are neither arbitrary nor phantastical—neither alterable 
by Will nor changeable by Opinion. 

Such eternal and immutable Verities, thon* the moral dis¬ 
tinctions of Good and Evil are, in the pauses of the general 
argument, declared to be. They, ‘ as they must have some 
certain natures which are the actions or souls of men. are 
unalterable by Will or Opinion. ‘ Modifications of Mind and 
Intellect,’ they are as much more real and substantial things 
than Hard, Soft, Hot, and Cold, modifications of mere sense¬ 
less matter—and even sot on the principles of the atomical 
philosophy, dependent on the soul for their existence—as Mind 
itself stonds prior in the order of nature to Matter. In tlu^ 
mind they are as ‘anticipations of morality’ springing up, not 
indeed ‘ from cert 9 .in rules or propositions arbitrarily printed 
on the soul as on a book,’ but from some more inward and 
vital Principle in intellectual beings, as such whereby these 
have within themsdves a natural determination to do some 
things and to avoid others. 

The only other ethical determinations made by C^dworth 
may thus be summarized:—Things called naturally Good and 
Due are such as the intellectual nature obliges to immediately, 
absolutely, and perpetually, and upon no condition of any 
voluntary action donS or omitted intervening; things posi- 

36 
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iively Good and Due are such as are in tfiemselves indifferent, 
but the intellectual nature obliges to them accidentally or 
hypothetically, upon condition, in the case of a command, 
of some voluntary act of another person invested with lawful 
authority, or of one’s self, in the case of a specific promise. 
In a positive command (as of the civil ruler), what obliges is 
only the intellectual nature of him that is commanded, in that 
he recognizes the lawful authority of him that? commands, and 
so far determines and modifies his general duty of obedience^' 
as to do an action immaterial in itself for the sale*} of the for¬ 
mality of yielding obedience to lawfully constituted authority. 
So, in like manner, a specific promise, in itself immaterial and 
not enjoined by natural justice, is to be kept for the sake of 
the formality of keeping faith, which is enjoined. 

Cndworth’s work, in which these are nearly aU the ethical 
allusions, gives no scope for a summary under the various 
topics. 

I.—Specially excluding any such External Standard of 
.moral Good as the arbitrary Will, either of God or the Sove- 
rei^, he views it as a simple ul timate natural qu ality of 
actions or dispositions, as includedTarhong the verities of 
things, by the side of which the phenomena of Sense are 
unreal. ' 

IT.—The gefieral Intellectual Faculty cognizes the moral 
verities, which it contains within itself and brings rather than 
finds. 

III. —He does not touch upon Happiness; probably ho 
would loan to asceticism. He sets up no moral code. 

IV. —Obligation to the Positive Civil Laws in matters in¬ 
different follows from the intellectual recognition of the esta¬ 
blished relation between ruler and Subject. 

V. —Morality is not dependent upon the Deity in any 
other sense than the whole ^me of things is. 

SAMUEL CLAEKE. [1676-1729.] 

Clarke put together his two series of Boyle Lectures 
(preached 1704 and 1705) as ‘A Discourse, concerning the 
Being and Attributes of God, the Obligations of Natural 
Beligion and the Truth and Certainty of the Christian 
Bevelation,' in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, &o. The burden 
of the ethical discussion falls under the bead of the Obligations 
of Natural Religion, in the second series. 

He enodhees this aU-oomprehensive proposition: ‘ The 
same necessary and eternal different Relations tlmt different 
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Things bear one to another, and the same consequent Ktnoss 
oi' Unfitness of the Application of different things or different 
relations one to another, with regard to which the will of God 
always and necessarily does determine itself to choose to act 
only what is agreeable to Justice, Equity, Goodness, and 
Truth, in order to the welfare of the whole universe—ought 
likewise constantly to determine the Wills of all subordinate 
rational beings, A;o govern all their actions by the same rules, 
'for the good of the public, in their respective stations. That 
is, these eternal and necessary differences of things make it 
fit and reasonable for creatures so to act; they cause it to bo 
their duty, or lay an obligation on them so to do; even sepa¬ 
rate from the consideration of these Rules being the positive 
Will or Command of God, and also antecedent to any respect 
or regard, expectation or apprehension of any particulai- pri¬ 
vate and personal Advantage or Disadvantage, Reward or 
Punishment, either present or future, annexed either by 
natural consequence, or by positive appointment, to the prac¬ 
tising or neglecting of these rules.’ In the explication of this, 
nearly his whole system is contained. 

His first concern is to impress the fact that there are 
necessary and eternal differences of all thing.s, and implied or 
consequent relations (proportions or disproportions) existing 
amongst them; and to bring under this general head the 
fecial case of differences of Persons (e.y., God and Man, Man 
and Eellow-man), for the sake of the implication that to 
different persons there belong peculiar Fitnesses and Unfitnesses 
oi circumstances; or, which is the same thing, that there 
arises necessarily amongst them a suitableness or uusuitable- 
iiess of certain manners of Behaviour. The counter-proposi¬ 
tion that he contends agauist is, that the relations among 
persons depend upon positive constitution of some kind, instead 
of being founded unchangeably in tlie nature and reaso^i of 
things. , 

Next he shows how, in the rational or intellectual recogni- 
: tion of naturally existent relations amongst things (he always 
i means persons chiefly), there is conteined an obligation. 

; When God, in his Omniscience and absolute freedom from 
error, is found determining his Will always according fco this 
! eternal reason of things, it is very unreasonable and blame¬ 
worthy in the intelligent creatures whom he has made so far 
like himself, not to govern their actions by the sasne etem^ 
rule of Reason, but tef suffer themselves to depart from it 
through negligent misimderstcmding or wilful passion. Herein 
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lies obligation: a man ought to act according to the Law of 
Reason, because he can as little refrain fitom assenting Jbo the 
reasonp.blcness and fitness of guiding his actions by it, as refuse 
his assent to a geometrical demonstration when he under¬ 
stands the terms. The original obligation of all is the eternal 
Reason of Things; the sanction of Rewards and Punishments 
(though ‘ truly the most efiectual means of keeping creatures 
in their duty’) is only a secondary and additional obligation. 
Proof of his position he finds in men’s judgment of their owiu- 
actions, better still in their judgments of others’ qctions, best 
of all in their judgment of injuiies inflicted on themselves. 
Nor does any objection hold from the ignorance of savages in 
matters of morality: they are equally ignorant of the plainest 
mathematical truths; the need of instruction does not take 
away the necessary difference of moral Good and Evil, any 
more than it takes away the necessary proportions of numbers. 

He, then, instead of deducing all our seved'al duties as he 
might, contents himself with mentioning the three great 
branches of them, (a) Duties in respect of God, consisting 
of sentiments and acts (Veneration, Love, Worship, &c.) called 
forth by the consideration of his attributes, and having a cha¬ 
racter of Fitness far beyond any that is visible in applying 
equal geometriqal figures to one another. (6) Duties in respect 
Qi ovLV Fellow-creatures: (1) Justice and Equity, the doing as 
We would be done by. Iniquity is the very same in Action, 
as Falsity or Contradiction in Theory; what makes the one 
absurd makes the other unreasonable ; ‘ it would be impossible 
for men not to be as much (!) ashamed of doing Iniquity, as 
they are of believing Goniradiciiom (2) Universal Love or 
Benevolence, the promoting the 'welfare or happiness of all, 
which is obligatory on various grounds: the Good being the 
fit and reasonable, the greatest Good is the most fit and reason¬ 
able ; by this God’s action is determined, and so ought ours; 
no Duty affords a more ample pleasure; besides having a 
‘certain natural affection’ for those moSt closely connected 
with ns, we desire to multiply affinities, which means to found 
society, for the sake of the more comfortable life that mutual 
good offices biing. [This is a very confused deduction of an 
ohUgatdm..'] (c) Duties in respect to our Selves, viz., sclf- 
preservatioti, t&mperoMce, cMvtentment, &c.; for not being authors 
of our being,-we have no just power or authority to take it 
away direqtly, or, by abuse of our faculties, indirectly. 

After expatiating in a rhetorical*-, strain on the eternal, 
universal, and absolutely unchangeable character of the law 
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of Nature or Bight ^Reason, he specifies the sense wliorein 
the et«mal moral (Obligations are independent of the -will of 
God himself; it comes to this, that, although God,makes all 
things and the relations between them, nothing is holy and 
goo(i because he commands it, but he commands it because it 
is holy and good. Finally, he expounds the relation of llewai-d 
and Punishment to the law of Nature; the obligation of it is 
before and distiftct from these; but, while full of admiration 
4br the Stoical idea of the self-sufiBciency of virtue, ho is 
constraineclto add that ‘men never wiU generally, and indeed 
’tis not very reasonably to be expected they should, part with 
all the comforts of life, and even life itself, without any expecta¬ 
tion of a future recompense.’ The ‘manifold absurdities’ of 
Hobbes being first exposed, he accordingly returns, in pur¬ 
suance of the theological argument of his Lectures, to show 
that the eternal moral obligations, founded on the natural 
difierences of things, are at the same time the express will and 
command of God to all rational creatures, and must neces¬ 
sarily ahd certainly be attended with itewards and Punish¬ 
ments in a future state. 

The summary of Clarke’s views might stand thus ;— 

I. —The Stanpaed is a certain Fitness of action between 
persons, implicated in their nature as much as any fixed 
proportions between numbers or other relation among things. 
Except in such an expression as this, moral good admits of no 
kind of external reference. 

II. —There is very little Psychology involved. The 
Faculty is the Reason ; its action a case of mere intellectual 
apprehension. The element of Feeling is nearly excluded. 
Disinterested sentiment is, so minor a point as to call forth 
only the passing allusion tR ‘ a certain natural affection.’ 

III. —Happiness is not considered except in a vague refer¬ 
ence to good public and private as involved with Fit and 
Unfit action. 

IV. —His account of Duties is remarkable only for the con¬ 
sistency of his attempt to find parallels for each amongst 
intellectual relations. The climax intended in the assimil^ 
tion of Injustice to Contradictions is a very anti-cliniax; if 
people were only ‘os much’ ashamed of doing injustice as of 
believing contradictions, the moral order of the worM would 
be poorly provided for. 

V. _The relation of Ethics to Politics is har(lly touched.! 

Society is bom of the desire to multiply aflimties through 
mutual interchange of good offices. 
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VI.—His Ethical disquisition is only^part of a Theological 
argument; and this helps to explain his ai^sertion of thp Inde¬ 
pendence as well as of the InsnfBciency of Morality. The 
final outcome of the discussion is that Morality needs the 
support of Re%'clatiou. But, to get from this an argument for 
the truth of Revelation, it is necessary that morality should 
have an independent foundation in the nature of things, apart 
from any direct divine appointment. v 

William Wollasj on (1659-1724), author of the ‘ Religioiv. 
of Nature Delineated,’ is usually put into the sapie class of 
moralists with Clarke. With him, a had action (whether of 
commission or omission) contains the denial of a true pro¬ 
position. Truth can be denied by jictions as well as by words. 
Thus, the violation of a contract is the denial by an action 
that the contract has been concluded. Robbing a traveller 
is the denial that what you take from him is his. An action 
that denies one or more true propositions cannot be good, 
and is necessarily bad. A rjood action is one whose omission 
would be bad or whose contrary is bad, in the above sense. 
An vnJiffereni action is one that can be omitted or done with¬ 
out contradicting any truth. Reason, the judge of what i.s 
true and false, is the only faculty concerned; but, at the same 
time, Wolla.ston makes large reference to the subject of Hap¬ 
piness, finding it' to consist in an excess of pleasures as com¬ 
pared with pains. He hold.s that his doctrine is in conformity 
with all the facts. It affirms a progressive morality, that 
keeps pace with and depend upon tlie progress of Science. 
It can explain errors in morals as distinct from vice. An 
error is the affirmation by an action of a false proposition, 
thought to bo true; the action is bad, but the agent is 
innocent. » 

JOHN LOCKE. [1032-1704] 

Locke did'not apply himself to the consecutive evolution 
of an Ethical theory; whence his views,' although on the 
whole sufficiently uumistakeable, are not always reconcileable 
with one another. 

In Book I. of the ‘ Essay on the Understanding’ he devotes 
himself to the refutation of Innate Ideas, whether Speculative 
or Praoiical. Chap. III. is on the alleged Lmate Practical 
Principles, or rules of Right and Wrong. The objections 
urged against these Principles have scarcely been added to, 
‘and have ne^r been answered. We shfijl endeavour to indi¬ 
cate the heads of the reasoning. 
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1. The Innate j^actical Principles are for the most part 
not self-evident; ^ey are, in this respect, not on an equal 
footing with the Speculative Principles whose innate origin 
is also disputed. They require reasoning and explanation in 
order to be understood. Many men are ignorant of them, 
while others assent to them slowly, if they do as.sent to them; 
sill which is at variance with their being innate. 

2. There i^ no Practical Principle universally received 
among mankind. All that can be said of Justice is that mo'^f 

'^nen agree to recognize it. It is vain to allege of confederatios 
of thieves,*that they keep faith with one another; for this 
keeping of faith is merely for their own convenience. We 
cannot call that a sense of Justice which merely binds a roan 
to a certain number of his fellow-criminals, in order the more 
effectually to plunder and kill honest men. Instead of Justice, 
it is the essential condition of succe.S8 in Injustice. 

If it bo said in reply, that these men tacitly assent in their 
minds to what their practice contradicts, Locke answers, first,* 
that men’s actions must bo hold as the be.st interpretes of 
their thoughts; and if many men’s prsictices, and some men’s 
open professions, have been opposed to these principles, we 
cannot conclude them to be Innate. Secondly, It is difficult 
for us to assent to lunate Practical Principles, ending only in 
contemplation. Such principles either infinejnee our conduct, 
or they are nothing. There is no mistake as to the Innate 
principles of the desire of happiness, and aversion to misery; 
those do not stop short in tacit assent, but urge every man’s 
conduct every hour of his life. If there were anything cor¬ 
responding to these in the sense of Eight and Wrong, we 
should have no dispute about them. 

3. There is no Moral^rule, that may not have a reason 
demanded for it; which ought not to be the case with any 
innate principle. That we should do as we would be done 
by,. is the foundation of all morality, and yet, if proposed to 
any one for the first time, mip^ht not such an one, without 
absui-dity, ask a reason why.'’ But this would imply that 
there is some deeper principle for it to repose upon,^ capable 
of being assigned as its motive; that it is not ultimate, and 
therefore not innate. That men should observe compacts is 
a great and undeniable rule, yet, in this, a Christiap would 
give as reason the command of God; a Hobbist would say 
that the public requires it, and would punish for disobeying^ 
it; and an old heathen philosopher would havejarged that it* 
was opposed to humtih virtue and perfection. 
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Boond up with this consideration, is tfie circumstance that 
moral rules differ among men, according to .their views of 
happiness. The existence of God, and our obedience to him, 
are manifest in many ways, and are the true ground of 
morality, seeing that only God can call to account every 
offender ; yet, from the union of virtue and public happiness, 
all men have recommended the practice of what is for their 
own obvious advantage. There is quite enough in this self- 
interest to cause moral rules to be enforced by men that care^ 
neither for the supremo Lawgiver, nor for the HeU ordained 
by him to punish transgressors. 

After all, those great principles of morality are more com¬ 
mended than practised. As to Conscience checking us in 
these breaches, making them fewer than they would otherwise 
be, men may arrive at such a conscience, or self-restraining 
sentiment, in other ways than by an innate endowment. Some 
men may come to assent to moral rules from a knowledge of 
their value as means to ends. Others may take up the same 
view as a part of their education. However the persuasion is 
come by, it will serve as a conscience; which conscience is 
nothing else than our OAvn opinion of the rectitude or pravity 
of our actions. 

How could men with serenity and confidence transgress 
rules stamped upon their inmost soul ? Look at the practices 
of nations civilized and uncivilized; at the robberies, murders, 
rapes of an army sacking a town; at the legalized usages of 
nations, the destruction of infants and of aged parents for 
personal convenience; cannibalism; the most monstrous forms 
of unchastity; the fashionable murder named Duelling. Where 
are the innate principles of Justice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, 
Chastity ? • 

If we read History, and cast our glance over the world, 
we shall scarcely find any rule of Morality (excepting such as 
are necessary to hold society together, and these too with 
great limitations) but what is somewhere or other set aside, 
and an opposite established, by whole societies of men. Men 
may bre^ a law without disowning it; but it is inconceivable 
that a whole nation should publicly reject and renounce what 
every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knows to bo a law. 
Whatever practical principle is innate, must be known to 
every one to be just and good. The generally allowed breach 
pf any rule anywhere must be held to prove that it is not 
innate. If tfiere be any rule having a^Mr claim to be im¬ 
printed by nature, it is the rule that Parents should preserve 
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and cherish their children. If such a principle be innate, it 
mnst be found practice everywhere; or. at the 

lowest, it mnst be known and assented to. Bat it is very far 
from having been uniformly practised, even kmong en¬ 
lightened nations. And as to its being an innate truth, 
known to all men, that also is untrue. Indeed, the terms of 
it are not intelligible withont other knowledge. The state¬ 
ment, ‘ it is tte duty of parents to preserve their children,’ 
cannot be understood without a Law; a Law requires a Lav- 
maker, and Reward or Punishment. And as punishment does 
not always follow in this life, nothing less thm a rc jognitiori 
of Divine Law will suffice; in otlier words, there must be 
intuitious of God, Law, Obligation, Punishment, and a Putaro 
Life: every one of which may be, and is, deemed to be innate. 

It is incredible that men, if all these things were stamped 
on their minds, could deliberately offend against them; still 
more, that rulers should silently connive at such transgressions. 

4. The supporters of innate principles are unable to point 
out distinctly what they are.* Yet, if these were imprinted 

* Locke examines the Innate Principles put forth by Lord Ilorbort 
in his book Vnritate, Ist, There is a supremo governor of tho world; 
andjWorship is due to him; 3rd,Virtue, joined with Piety, is tho best 
Worship; 4th, Mon must repont of their sins; 5th, There will be a 
future life of rewards and punishments. Locke admits these to be such 
truths as a rational creature, after due explanation given them, can hardly 
avoid attending to; but he wiU not allow them to be innate. For, 

First, There are other propositions with ns good a claim ns these to 
he of the number imprinted by nature on the mind. 

Secondly, The marks assigned are not found in all the pro; jsitions. 
Many men, and even whole nations, disbelieve some of them. 

Ihen, as to the third principle,—virtue, joined with piety, is the best 
worship of God; he cannot see how it can ho innate, seeing that it con¬ 
tains a name, virtue, of theigreatest passible uncertainty of meaning. 
For, if virtue be taken, as commonly it is, to denote the actions accounted 
laudable in particular countries, then the i)roposition will he untrue. Or, 
if it is taken to mean accordance with God’s will, it will then be trim, 
but unmeaning; that God will be pleased with what he commands is an 
identical assertion, of no uso to any one. 

So the fourth proposition,—men must repent of their sins,—is open to 
the same remark. It is not possible that God should en;^ve on men’s 
minds principles couched on such uncertain words as Virtuef and Sin. 
Nay more, os a general word is nothing in itself, but only report as to 
particular facts, the knowledge of rules is a knowledge of a sufficient 
number of actions to determine the rule. [Innate principles aje not com¬ 
patible with Nominalism.] 

According to Lord Herbert, tho standard of virtue is the common 
notions in wmoh all men agree. They are such as the following,—to avoid 
evil, to be temperate, in^onbtful cases to choose the safer course, not to 
do to others what you would not wish done to yourself, to be grateful to 
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on the mind, there could be no more douM about them than 
about the number of our fingers. We welLknow that, if men 
of difierent sects were to write out their respective lists,’ they 
would set down exactly such as suited their several schools or 
churches. 

There is, Locke remarks, a ready, but not very material, 
answer to his objections, namely,' that the innate principles 
by Education and Custom, be darkened ^ and worn out 
of men's minds. But this takes away at once the argument 
from universal consent, and leaves nothing but what each 
party thinks should pass for universal consent, nanlely, their 
own private persuasion: a method whereby a set of men 
presuming themselves to be the only masters of right reason, 
put aside the votes and opinions of the rest of mankind. Thus, 
notwithstanding the innate light, we are as much in the dark 
as if it did not exist;. a rule that will warp any way is not to 
be distinguished amidst its contraries. If these rules are so 
liable to vary, through adventitious notions, we should find 
them clearest in children and in persons wholly illiterate. 
He grants that there are many opinions, received by men of 
difierent countries, educations, and tempers, and held as 
unquestionable first principles; but then the absurdity of 
some, and the mutual contradiction of others, make it impos¬ 
sible that they should be all true. Yet it will often happen 
that the.se men will sooner part with their lives, than sufler 
the truth of their opinions to be questioned. 

We can see from our experience how the belief in prin¬ 
ciples grows up. Doctrines, with no better original than the 
superstition of a nurse, or the authority of an old woman, 
may in course of time, and by the concurrence of neighbours, 
grow up to the dignity off first trjuths in Beligion and in 
Mor^ity. Persons matured under those influences, and, 
looking into their own minds, find nothing anterior to the 
opinions taught them before they kept a record of themselves; 
they, therefore, without scruple, conclude tbjit those proposi¬ 
tions whose origin they cannot trace are the impress of God 
and nature upon their minds. Such a result is unavoidable 
in the circumstances of the bulk of mankind, who require 
some foundation of principles to rest upon, and have no 

benefactors, &c. Conscience is what teaches 118 to carry out those prin¬ 
ciples in practice. It excites joy over good actions, and produces ab¬ 
horrence and repentance for bad. Upon it, our repentance of mind and 
eternal welfare depend. (For an account of l^rd Herbert’s common 
notions, see Appendix B., Lord Herbert of Cherbnry.} 
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means of obtainina them but on trust from others. Oustmn is 
a greater power ^an Nature, and, while we are yet young, 
seldom faik to make us worship as divine what she has'inured 
us to; nor is it to be wondered at, that, when we come to 
mature life, and are engrossed with quite different matters, 
we are indisposed to sit down and examine all our received 
tenets, to find ourselves in the wrong, to run counter to the 
opinions of country or party, and to bo brartded with 
such epithets as whimsical, sceptical. Atheist. It is inevitable 
“ that we should take up at first borrowed principles; and unless 
we have* all the faculties and the means of searching into 
their foundations, we naturally go on to the end as we have 
begun. 

In the following chapter (IV.), he argues the general 
question of Innate Ideas in the case of the Idea of God. 

In Book II., Chap. XXL, Locke discusses the freedom of 
the will, with some allusions to the nature of happiness and 
the causes of wrong conduct. Happiness is the utmost plea¬ 
sure we are capable of, misery the utmost pain; pleasure and 
pain define Good and Evil. In practice, we arc chiefly occu¬ 
pied in getting rid of troubles; absent good does not much 
move ns. All uneasiness being removed, a moderate portion of 
good contents us; and some few degrees of pleasure in a suc¬ 
cession of ordinary enjoyments are enough to make happiness. 
[Epicurus, and others among the ancients, said as much.] 

Men have wrong desires, and do wrong acts, but it is from 
wrong judgments. They never mistake a present pleasure or 
pain; they always act correctly upon that. They are the 
victims of deceitful appearances; they make wrong judgments 
in comparing present with future pains, such is the weakness 
of the mind’s constithtjpn in this department. Our wrong 
judgments proceed partly from ignorance and partly from 
inadvertence, and our preference of vice to virtue is accounted 
for by these wrong judgments. 

Chap. XXVIII. discusses Moral Relations. Good and 
Evil are nothing but Pleasure and Pain, and what causes 
them. Moral Good or Evil is the conformity or unconformity 
of our voluntary actions to some Law, entailing upon us good 
or evil by the will and power of the Law-giver, to which good 
and evil we apply the names Reward and Punishmont. 

There are three sorts of Moral Rules: 1st, The IHyine 
LgiW, whether promulgated by the Light of Nature or b^ 
Revelation, aud enforced by rewards and puuishments in a 
future life. This law, when ascertained, is the touchstone of 
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moral rectitnde. 2nd, The .Qh^ Law, the Law of the 
State, supported by the penalties'oT the \nvil judge. 3rd, 
The Law of Opinion or il^patation. Even after resigning, 
to pubffc aftthorify, the disposal of the public force, men 
still retain the power of privately approving or disap¬ 
proving actions, according to their views of virtue and vice. 
The being commended, or (Sspraised b}' our fellows may thus 
be called the sanction of Reputation, a power oflgm surpassing 
in efficacy both the other sanctions. 

Morality is the reference of all actions to one or other of ‘ 
these t^e Laws. Instead of applying innate notion's of good 
and evil, the mind, having been taught the several rules en¬ 
joined by these authorities, compares any given action with 
these rules, and pronounces accordingly. A rule is an aggre¬ 
gate of simple Ideas; so is an action; and the conformity 
required is the ordering of the action so that tlie simple ideas 
belonging to it may correspond to those required by the law. 
Thus, all Moral Notions may be reduced to the simple ideas 
gained by the two leading sources—Seus^ion and Reflection. 
Murder is an aggregate of simple ideas, traceable in the detail 
to these sources. 

The summary of Locke’s views is as follows;— 

I. —With referenee to the .Standard of Morality, we liave 
these two great positions— 

/ First, That the production of pleasure and pain to sentient 
/ beings is the ultimate foundation of moral good and evil. 

Secondly, That morality is .a system of Law, enacted by 
one or other of three difl'erent authorities. 

II. —In the Psychology of Ethics, Locke, by implication, 
holds— 

First, That there is no innate m^ral sentiment; that our 
moral ideas are the generalities of moral actions. That our 
faculties of moral di.scemment are—(1) thogg ,,thadL.ffiscern 
pains of mankind; and (2), those that 
comprehehd'ahd interpret the laws of God,-the Nation, and 
Public Opinion. And (3) he counts that the largest share 
in the formation of our Moral Sentiments is due to Education 
and Cgstom. 

[We have seen his views on Free-will, p. 413.] 

As regards the nature of Disinterested Action, he pro¬ 
nounces no definite opinion. He makes few attempts to 
analyze the emotional and active part of our nature. 

ni.—His Sammum Bonum is stated generally as the pro¬ 
curing of Pleasure and^he avoiding of P^. 
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IV. —He has ao peculiar views on the Moral Code, or ou 
the enforcementa^f Morality. 

V. —The connexion of Ethics with Politics is, in him, the 
assimilating of Morality; to Law. 

VI. —^With reference to Theology, ho considers that, hy 
the exercise of the Reason, we may discover the existence and 
attributes of God, and. our duties "to him; his ascertained will 
is the highest moral rj»le, the true touchstone of Moral Recti¬ 
tude. 

JOSEPH BUTLER. [I392-17£2.] 

Butler’s Ethical System may bo found—First, in a short 
Dissertation on Virtue, appended to the Analogy; secondly, 
and chiefly, in his first three Sermons, entitled ‘Human 
Nature;’ thirdly, in other Sermons, as (V.) on Compassion, and 
(XI.) on Benevolence. Various illustrations of Ethical doctrine 
are interspersed through the Analogj% as in Part I., Chap. 2, 
entitled ‘the government of God by rewards and punish¬ 
ments,’ 

The Dissertation on Virtue is intended to vindicate, in 
man, the existence of a moral nature, apart from both Pru¬ 
dence and Benevolence. 

A moral government supposes a moral nature in man, or 
a j)ower of distinguishing right from wroi(g. All men and all 
systems agree as to the fiict of moral perceptions. 

As characteristics of these moral perceptions, it is to be 
noted—First, they refer to voluntary actions. Sccon'lly, they 
are accompanied with the feelings of good or of ill desert, 
which good or ill desert is irrespective of the good of society. 
Thirdly, the perception of ill desert has regard to the capaci¬ 
ties of the agent. Foniihly, Prudence, or regard to ourselves, 
is a fair subject of moral approbation, and imprudence of the 
contrary. Our own self-interest seems to require strengihon- 
ing by other men’s manifested pleasure and displeasure. Stils, 
this position is*by no means indisputable, and the author is 
willing to give up the words ‘ virtue’ and ‘ vice,’ as applicable 
to prudence and folly; and to contend merely that bur moral 
faculty is not indifferent to this class of actions. Fifthly, 
Virtue is not wholly resolvable into Benevolence (that is, the 
general good, or Utility*). This is shown by the fact that 

* In this respect, Butler differs from both Shaftesbury Md Hutcheson. 
With Shaftesbury, the main function of the moral s^se is to ^ile ap¬ 
proval on benevolenWffections, by which a^fadditional pleasure is thrown 
into the scale against the selfish affections. The superiority of the 
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our approbation is not in proportion to tit,} amount of happi¬ 
ness flowing from an action [lie me&na'iti^nediately flov^ing, 
which does not decide the question]. We disapprove of false¬ 
hood, injustice, and unprovoked violence, even although more 
happiness would result from them than from the contrary. 
Moreover, we are not always judges of the whole consequences 
of acting. Undoubtedly, however, benevolence is our duty, if 
there be no moral principle to oppose it. ** 

The title ‘ Human Nature,’ given to Butler’s chief Ethical.. 
exposition, indicates that he does not take an a priori view of 
the foundations of Ethics, like Cudworth and Clarke, but 
makes them repose on the constitution of the human mind. 

In Sermon first, he lays out the diflbrent parts of our 
Emotional and Active nature, including Benevolence, Self- 
love, Conscience. The recognition of these three as distinct, 
and mutually irresolvable, is the Psychological basis of his 
Ethics.* 

The existence of pure or disinterested Benevolence is 
proved by such facts, as Friendship, Compassion, Parental and 
Filial aflections. Benevolent impulses to mankind generally. 
But although the object of benevolence is the public good, and 
of self-love private good, yet the two ultimately coincide. 
[This questionable assertion must trammel any pi-oof that the 
author can give ‘of our possessing purely disinterested 
impulses.] 

In a long note, he impugns the theory of Hobbes that 
Benevolent alfection and its plca.sures are merely a form of the 
love of Power. Ho maintains, and with reason, that the love 
of power manifests its consequences quite as much in cruelty 
as in benevolence. 

The second argument, to show thaK Benevolence is a fact 
of our constitution, involves the greatest peculiarity of Butler’s 

‘ natural affections’ thus depends on a double pleasure, their intrinsically 
pleasureahle character, and the superaddod pleasure (jf reflection. Tho 
tendency of Shaftesbury is here to make benevolence and virtue identical, 
and at the same time to impair the disinterested character of benevo¬ 
lence. 

• With this view, we may compare the psychology of Shaftes¬ 
bury, set forth in his ' Characteristics of Men, Manners, and 'Times.’ 
The soul has two kinds of affections—(1) Self-affection, leading to tho 
‘ good of th# private,’ such as love of life, revenge, pleasure or aptitude 
towards nourishment and the means of generation, emulation or love of 
praise, indolence; and (2) Naturai affeetime, leading to the good of the 
pvftilic. 'The natiiral or spontaneous predominance of benevolence is 
ffoodnete ; the subjection of>||be selfish by effort ibd training is virtue. 
Yirtoe consists generally in &e proper exercise of the several affisctions. 
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Psychology, although he was not the first to announce it. The 
scheme of the huinaltt feelings comprehends, in addition to 
Beneyolenco and Self-Love, a number of passions and affections 
tending to the same ends as these (some to the good of our 
fellows, others to our own good) ; while in following them we 
are not conscious of seeking those ends, but some dilferem. 
ends. Such are our various Appetites and Passions. Thus, 
hunger promotes our private well-being, but in obeying f is 
^ictatea we are not thinking of that object, but of the procur¬ 
ing of food. Curiosity promotes both public ar.d priv Ae good, 
but its direct and immediate object is knowledge. 

[This refined distinction appears first in Aquinas; there is 
in it a palpable confusion of ideas. If we regard the final 
impulse of hunger, it is-not toward the food, but towards the 
►appeasing of a pain and the gaining of a pleasure, which are 
certainly identical with self, being the definition of self in the 
last resort. Wo associate the food with the gratification of 
these demands, and hence food becomes an end to us—one of 
the associated or intermediate ends. So the desire of know¬ 
ledge is the desire of the pleasure, or of the relief from pain, 
accruing firom knowledge; while, as in the case of food, 
knowledge is to a great degree only an instrument, and there¬ 
fore an intermediate and associated end. So the desire of 
esteem is the desire of a pleasure, or else of the instrument of 
pleasure. 

In short, Butler tries, without effect, to evade the general 
principles of the will—our being moved exclusively by plea¬ 
sure and pain. Abundant reference has been already made 
to the circumstances that modify in appearance, or in reality, 
the operation of this principle. The distinction between self- 
love and the particular appetites, passions, and aftections, is 
mainly the distinction between a great aggregate of the reason 
(the total interests of our being) and the sepai-ate items that 
make it up.] 

The distinction is intended to prepare the way for the 
setting forth of Conscience,* which is called a ‘ principle of 

• Butler’s definition of conscience, and his whole treatment of it, hare 
created a great puzzle of classification, as to whether he is to be placed 
along with the upholders of a ‘moral sense.’ Shaftesbury is more ex¬ 
plicit : ‘ No sooner does the eye open upon figures, the ear to sounds, 
than straight the Beautiful results, and grace and harmony are known 
and acknowledged. No sooner are actions -viewed, no sooner the human^ 
affections discerned (and they are, most of them, as s«pn diwerned as 
felt), than straight an invtard eye distinguishe* the fair and shapely, the 
amiable and admirabU. apart from the deformed, the /oaf, the odious, or the 
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reflection in men, whereby they distingnie^ between, approve 
and disapprove, their own actions.’ TMsprinciple has for its 
resnlt the good of society; still, in following it, we are not con¬ 
scious of aiming at the good of society. A father has an 
affection for his children; this is one thing. He has also a 
principle of reflection, that urges him with added force and 
with more steady persistency than any affection; which prin¬ 
ciple must therefore be different from mere aflbetion. 

Butler’s analysis of the human feelings is thus: I.—Bene¬ 
volence and Self-love. II.—The particular Appetites, Passions, 
and Affections, operating in the same direction as Benevolence 
and Self-lo've, but without intending it. III.—Conscience, of 
which the same is to be said. 

His reply to the objection,—against our being made for 
Benevolence,—founded on our mischievous propensities, is, tha^ 
in the same way there are tendencies mischievous to ourselves, 
and yet no one denies us the possession of self-love. He re¬ 
marks farther that these evil tendencies are the abuse of such 
as are right;'ungovernable passion, reckless pursuit of our 
own good, and not pure malevolence, are the causes of in¬ 
justice and the other vices. 

In short, we are made for pursuing both our own good 
and the good of others; but present gratifications and passing 
inclinations interfere alike ■with both objects. 

Sermons II., Ill, are meant to establish, from our moral 
nature, the Supremacy of Conscience. 

Our moral duties may be deduced from the scheme of our 
nature, which shows the design of the Deity. There may be 
some difficulties attending the deduction, owing to the want 
of uniformity in the human constitution. Still, the bi’oarl 
feelings of the mind, and the purpoce of them, can no more be 
mistaken than the existence and the purpose of the eyes. It 
can be made quite apparent that the single principle called 
• conscience is intended to rule all the rest. 

But, as Conscience is only one part of' our nature, there 

detpiealle' ‘ In a creature capable of forming general notions of things, 
not only tbo outward beings which offer themselves to the sense, are the 
objects of the affections, but the very actions themselves, and lie affec¬ 
tions of pity, kindness, and gratitude, and their contraries, being brought 
into the lamd by reflection, become objects. So that, by means of this 
reflecUd tense, there arises another kind of affection towards these affec¬ 
tions themselves, which have been already felt, and are now become the 
' subject of a nevj liking or dislike.’ What jiis ‘ moral sense' approves is 
benevolence, and when its approval has been acted upon, by subjecting 
the selfish affections, ‘ virtue ’ is attained. 
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being two other parU, namely, (1) Benevolence and Self-love, 
and the particitKir’Appetites and Passions, why are they 
not all eqnally natural, and all equally to be follow^ ? 

This leads to an inquiry into the meanings of the word 
Nature. 

First, Nature may mean any prompting whatever; anger 
and affection are equ^ly natural, as being equally part of ns. 

Secondly, ii^may mean our strongest passion, what most 
■Q^quently prevails with us and show.s our individual cha¬ 
racters. Ib this sense, vice may be natural. 

But, thirdly, we may reclaim against those two meanings, 
and that on the authority both of the Apostle Paul and of the 
ancient sages, and declare that the proper meaning of follow¬ 
ing nature is following Conscience, or that superior principle 
m every man which bears testimony to its own supremacy. 
It is by this faculty, natural to a man, that he is a moral 
agent, a law to himself. 

Men may act according to their strongest principle, and 
yet violate their nature, as when a man, urged by present gra¬ 
tification, incurs certain ruin. The violation of nature, in this 
instance, may bo expressed as disproportion. 

There is thus a difference in hind between passions; self- 
love is superior to temporary appetite. 

Passion or Appetite mean^a tendency towards certain 
objects with no regard to any other objects. Beflection or 
Conscience steps in to protect the interests that these would 
lead us to sacrifice. Surely, therefore, this would be enough 
to constitute superiority. Any other passion taking the lead 
is a case of usurpation. 

We can hardly form a potion of Conscience without this 
idea of superiority. Had ft might, as it has right, it would 
govern the world. 

Were there no such supremacy, all actions would be on an 
equal footing. Impiety, profaneness, and blasphemy would 
be as suitable as reverence; parricide would justify itself by 
the right of the strongest. 

Hence human nature is made up of a number of propen¬ 
sities in union with this imling principle; and as, in civil 
government, the constitution is infringed by strength pre¬ 
vailing over authority, so the nature of man is -Violated 
when the lower faculties triumph over conscience. Man 
has a rule of right within, if he will honesty attend to 
it. Out of this arrangement, also, springs Obhgation; the 
law of conscience is the law of our nature. It carries its 
37’ 
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authority with it; it is the guide assigned by the Author of 
our nature. 

He then replies to the question, ‘ Why should we he con¬ 
cerned about anything out of or beyond ourselves ?’ Suppos¬ 
ing we do possess in our nature a regard to the well-being of 
others, why may we not set that aside as being in our way 
to our own good. 

The answer i.s, Wo cannot obtain our owu good without 
having regard to others, and undergoing the restraints prg; 
scribed by morality. There is seldom any inconsistency 
between our duty and our interest. Self-love, in the present 
world, coincide.s with virtue. If there are any exceptions, all 
will bo set right in the final distribution of things. Conscience 
and self-love, if we rinderstand our true happiness, always 
lead us the same way. 

Such is a brief outline of the celebrated ‘ Throe Sermons 
on Human Nature.’ The radical defect of the whole scheme 
lies in its Psychological basis. Because wo have, as mature 
human beings, in civilized society, a principle of action 
called Conscience, which wo recognize as distinct from Self- 
love and Benevolence, as well as iVom the Appetites and Pas¬ 
sions, Butler would make ns believe that this is, from the 
first, a distinct principle of our nature. The proper reply is 
to analyze Conscience; shoi^ng at the same time, from its 
very great discrepancies in different minds, tliat it is a growth, 
or product, corresponding to the education and the circum¬ 
stances of each, although of course involving the common 
elements of the mind. 

In his Sermon.s on Compassion (V., VI.), ho treats this as 
one of the Afl'ections in his second group of the Feelings 
(Appetites, Passions, and Affectioiffi) ; vindicates its existence 
against Hobbes, who treated it as an indirect mode of self- 
regard ; and shows its importance in human life, as an adjunct 
to Rational Benevolence and Conscience. 

In discussing Benevolence (Sermon XII.) Butler’s object is 
to show that it is not ultimately at variance with Self-love. 
In the introductory observations, he adverts to the historical 
fact, that vice and folly take diferenfc turns in different ages, 
aod that the peculiarity of his own age is ‘ to profess a con¬ 
tracted' spirit, and greater regards to self-interest’ than 
formerly. He acconoimodates his preaching of virtue to this 
characteristic of his time, and promises that ihffre ihoM he 
possible concessions ma^ to thefavowrU^passion. 

iiis mode ofarguuig is still idle same as in the sermons on 
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Human Nature. ^If-love does not com protend our whole 
bein^; it is only oire principle among many. It is characterized 
by aeeubjectwe end, feeling of happiness; but we have other 
ends of the objective kind, the ends of our appetites, passions, 
and affections—food, injury to another, good to another, &c. 
The total happiness of our being includes all our ends. Self-love 
attends only to one interest, and if we are too engrossed with 
that, we may aiicrifice> other interests, and narrow the sphere 
^ our happiness. A certain disengagement of mind is neces¬ 
sary to enjpyment, and the intensity of pursuit interferes with 
this. [This is a true remark, but misapplied; external pur¬ 
suit may be so intense as nearly to do away with subjective 
consciousness, and therefore with pleasure; but this applies 
more to objective ends,—wealth, the interest of others—than 
to self-love, which is in its nature subjective.] 

Now, what applies to the Appetites and Affections applies 
to Benevolence; it is a distinct motive or urgency, and should 
have its scope like every other propensity, in oi’der to hap¬ 
piness. 

Such is his reasoning, grounded on his peculiar Psycho¬ 
logy. He then adduces the ordinary arguments to show, th.at 
seeking the good of others is a positive gratification in itself, 
and fraught with pleasure in its consequences,. 

In summary, Butler’s viows*stand thus:— 

I. —His Standard of Right and Wrong is tho subjective 
Faculty, called by him Reflection, or Conscience. He assumes 
such an amount of uniformity in human beings, in regard to 
this Faculty, as to settle all questions that arise. 

II. —His Psychological scheme is the threefold division of 
the mind already brought qut; Conscience being one division, 
and a distinct and primitive element of our constitution. 

He has no Psychology of the Will; nor does he anywhere 
inquire into the problem of Liberty and Necessity. 

Ho maintains tho existence of Disinterested Benevolence, 
by saying that Disihterested action, as opposed to direct splf- 
regard, is a much wider fact of our mental system, than the 
regard to tho welfare of others. We have seen that this is a 
mere stroke of ingenuity, and owes its plausible appearance 
to his Tng.Vm g our associated ends the primary ends ,of our 
being. 

HI._With regard to the Summum Bonum, or the theory 

of Happiness, he holds that men cannot be happy.by the pur¬ 
suit of mere self; but must give way to their benevolent im¬ 
pulses as well, all under the guidance of conscience. In short, 
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virtue is happiness, even in this world ; tfnd, if there be any 
exception to the rule, it will be rectified' in another -^orld. 
This is in ■fact the Platonic view. Men are not to ptirsue 
happiness ; that would be to fall into the narrow rut of self- 
love, and would be a failure; they are to pursue virtue, 
including the good of others, and the greatest happiness will 
ensue to each. 

It is a remarkable indication of the-spirit <5f Butler’s age, 
or of his estimate of it, that he would never venture to requi^ 
of any one a single act of uncompensated self-sacrifice. 

IV. —The substance of the Moral Code of Butler is in no 
respect peculiar to him. He gives no classification of oui' 
duties. His means and inducements to virtue have just been 
remarked upon. 

V. —The relationship of Ethics to Politics and to Theology 
needs no remark. 

FRANCIS HUTCHESON. [1694-1747.] 

Hutcheson’s views are to be found in his ‘ Inquiry into 
the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,’ his ‘ Treatise on the Pas¬ 
sions,’ and his posthumous work, ‘ A System of Moral Philti- 
sophy.’ The last-mentioned, as the completest exposition ol' 
his Ethics, Spec?ilative and Prjictieal, is followed here. 

There are three books ; the first treating of Human Na¬ 
ture and Happiness; the second, of Laws of Nature and 
Duties, previous to Civil Government and other adventitious 
states ; the third, of Civil Polity. 

In Book I., Chap. I., Hutcheson states that the aim of 
Moral Philosophy is to point out the coui'se of action that will 
best promote the highest happiness and perfection of men, by 
the light of human nature and to ?he exclusion of revelation; 
thus to indicate the rules of conduct that make up the Law ot 
Nature. Happiness, the end of this art, being the state ol 
the mind arising from its several grateful perceptions or 
modifications, the natural course of the inquiry is to consider 
the various human powers, perceptions, and actions, and then 
to compare them so as to find what really constitutes bappi' 
ness, and how it may be attained. The principles that first 
display themselves in childhood axe the external senses, 
with some small powers of spontaneous motion, intro¬ 
ducing to the mind perceptions of pleasure and pain, whicli 
becoming forthwith the object of desire and aversion, are 
our first notions of natural good anft evil. Next to Ideas 
of Sensation, we acquire Concomitant ideas of Sensation Grom 
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two or more senses together—number, extension, &c. Ideas 
of consciousness oj/reflection, which is another natural power 
of petceptlon, complete the list of the materials of knowledge ; 
to which, when the powers of judging and reasoning are added, 
all the main acts of the understanding are given. There are 
still, however, some finer perceptions, that may be left over 
until the will is disposed of. 

Under the^head of Will, he notes first the facts of Desire 
and Aversion, being'new motions of the sonl, distinct from, 
'though arising out of, sensations, perceptions, and judgments. 
To these ft is common to add Joy and Sorrow, arising in con¬ 
nexion with desire, though they partake more of sensations 
than of volitions. Acts of the will are scJjinh or l>erievolent, 
according as one’s own good, or (as often really in fact hap¬ 
pens) the good of others is pursued. Two calm natural de¬ 
terminations of the will are to be conceded; the one an inva¬ 
riable constant impulse towards one’s own highest perfection 
and happiness; the other towards the universal happiness of 
others, when the whole system of beings is regarded without 
prejudice, and in the absence of the notion tliat their hap¬ 
piness interferes with our own. There are also turhul&nt 
passions and appetites, whose end is their simple gratifica¬ 
tion ; whereupon the violence and uneasiness cease: Some 
are selfish—hunger, lust, power, fame; soma benevolent—pity, 
gratitude, parental affection, &c.; others may be of either 
kind—anger, envy, &c. In none of them is there any refer¬ 
ence in the mind to the greatest happiness of self or others ; 
and that they stand so often in real opposition to the calm 
motions, is sufficient proof of their distinct character, e.g., the 
opposition of lust and calm regard for one’s highest interest. 

In Chapter II., he t^kes up some finer powers of per¬ 
ception, and some other natural determinations of the will. 
Bound up with seeing and hearing are certain other powers 
of perception or senses—Beauty, Imitation, Harmony, Design, 
summed up by A-ddison under the name of Imagination, 
and all natural sources of pleasure. The two grateful 
perceptions of Novelty and Grandeur may be added to the 
list of natural determinations or senses of pleasure. To 
attempt to reduce the natural sense of Beauty to the discern¬ 
ment of real or apparent usefulness is hopeless, ^he next 
sense of the soul noted is the Sympathetic, in its two Phases 
of Pity or Compassion and Congratulation. This is fellow- 
feeling on apprehen(^ng the state of others, and proneness tfi 
relieve, without any thought of our own advantage, as seen 
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in children. Pity is stronger than congratulation, because, 
whether for ourselves or others, the desire to repel evil is 
stronger than to pursue good. Sympathy extends to ail the 
affections sCnd passions ; it greatly subserves the grand deter¬ 
mination of the soul towards universal happiness. 

Other finer senses have actions of men for their objects, 
there being a general determination of the soul to exercise 
all its active powers,—a universal impulse to action, bodily 
and intellectual. In all such action there is rem pleasure, but 
the grand source of human happiness is the power of per?" 
ceiving the moral notions of actions and charaetdrs. This, 
the Moral Sense, falls to be fully discussed later. Distinct 
from our moral sense is the Sense of Honour or Shame, when 
we are praised or condemned by others. The Sense of 
Decency or Dignity, when the mind perceives excellence of 
bodily and mental powers in ourselves or others, is also 
natural, and distinct from the moral sense. Some would 
allow a natural Sense of the Ridiculous in objects or events. 
There follow some remarks on the tendency to associate 
perceptions. In addition also to the natural propen¬ 
sity towards action, there is a tendency in repeated action 
to become Habit, whereby our powers are greatly increased. 
Habit and Customs can raise, however, no now ideas beyond 
the sentiments naturally excited by the original actions. 

Sexual desire, wisely postponed by nature beyond the 
earliest years, does not, in man, end in mere sensual pleasure, 
but involves a natural liking of beauty as an indication of 
temper and manners, whereupon grow up esteem and love. 
Mankind have a universal desire of offspring, and love for 
their young; also an affection, though weaker, for all blood- 
relations. They have, further, a natural impulse to society 
with their fellows, as an immediate principle, and are not 
driven to associate only by indigence. All the other princi¬ 
ples already mentioned, having little or no exercise in solitude, 
would bring them together, even without family ties. Patriot¬ 
ism and love of country are acquired in the midst of social 
order. 

Natural Beligion inevitably springs up in the best minds 
at sight of the benevolent order of the world, and is soon 
diffused »among all. The principles now enumerated will 
be found, though in varying proportions, among all men not 
plainly monstrous by accident, &o. 

Chapter IH. treats of the Ultimate JOeterminations of the 
Will and Benevolent Affections. The question now is to find 
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some order and snbordinltion among the powers that hare 
been cited, and to d^fecorer the ultimate ends of action, about 
which»there is no reasoning. He notices various systems that 
make calm self-love the one leading principle of action, and 
specially the system that, allowing the existence of particular 
disinterested affections, puts the self-satisfaction felt in yield¬ 
ing to the generous sentiments above all other kinds of enjoy¬ 
ments. But, he asks, is there not also a calm determination 
towards the g?)od of* others, without reference to private 
iaterest of any kind ? In the ease of particular desires, which 
all necessatUy involve an uneasy sensation until they are 
gratified, it is no proof of their being selfish that their gratifi¬ 
cation gives the joy of success and stops uneasines.®. On the 
other hand, to desire the welfare of others in the interest of 
ourselves is not benevolence nor virtue. What we have to 
seek are benevolent afiections terminating ultimately in the 
good of others, and constituted by nature (either alone, or 
mayhap corroborated by some views of interest) ‘ the imme¬ 
diate cause of moral approbation.’ Now, anything to be had 
from men could not raise within us such affections, or make 
us careful about anything beyond external deportment. Nor 
could rewards from God, or the wish for self-approbation, 
create such affections, although, on the supposition of their 
existence, these may well help to foster them.«It is benevolent 
dispositions that we morally approve; but dispositions are not 
to be raised by will. Moreover, they are often found where 
there has been least thought of cultivating them; and, some¬ 
times, in the form of parental aiBfection, gratitude, &c., they 
are followed so little for the sake of honour and reward, that 
though their absence is condemned, they are themselves hardly 
accounted virtuous at all. ^He then rebuts the idea that gene¬ 
rous afiections are selfish, because by sympathy we make the 
pleasures and pains of others our own. Sympathy is a real 
fact, but has regard only to the distress or suffering beheld or 
imagined in others, whereas generous affection is varied to¬ 
ward different characters. Sympathy can never explain the 
immediate ardour of our good-will towards the morally ex¬ 
cellent character, or the eagerness of a dying man for the 
prosperity of his children and friends. Having thfis accepted 
the existence of purely disinterested afiections, and .divided 
them as before into calm and turbulent, he puts the question, 
Whether is the selfish or benevolent principle to yield in ca^ ^ 
of opposition P And although it appears that,tf.s a fact, the 
universal happiness is V®^®*Ted to the individual in the order 
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of the world by the Deity, this is nothing, unless by some 
determination of the soul we are made ^o comply with the 
Divine intentions. If by the desire of reward, it is selfishness 
still; if by the desire, following upon the sight, of moral ex¬ 
cellence, then there must necessarily exist as its object some 
determination of the will involving supreme moral excellence, 
otherwise there will be no way of deciding between particular 
afiections. This leads on to the consideration of the Moral 
Faculty. ' ‘ 

But, in the beginning of Chapter IV., ho first rejects one Vj 
one these various accounts of the reason of our approbation 
of moral conduct:—pleasure by sympathy; pleasure through 
the moral sense; notion of advantage to the agent, or to the 
approver, and this direct or imagined; tendency to procure 
honour; conformity to law, to truth, fitness, congruity, &c.; 
also education, association, &c. He then asserts a natural 
and immediate .determination in man to approve certain afiec¬ 
tions and actions consequent on them; or a natural sense of 
immediate excellence in them, not referred to any other quality 
perceivable by our other senses, or by reasoning. It is a sense 
not dependent on bodily organs, but a settled determination 
of the soul. It is a sense, in like manner as, with every one of 
our powers—voice, designing, motion, reasoning, there is bound 
up a taste, sense, or relish, discerning and recommending their 
proper exorcise; but superior to all these, because the power 
of moral action is superior. It can be trained like any other 
sense—hearing, harmony, &c.—so as to be brought to approve 
finer objects, for instance the general happiness rather than 
mere motions of pity. That it is meant to control and regu¬ 
late all the other powers is matter of immediate consciousness; 
we must ever prefer moral good t^ the good apprehended by 
the other perceptive powers. For while every other good is 
lessened by the sacrifices made to gain it, moral good is 
thereby increased and relished the more. The objects of 
moral approbation are primarily afiections of the will, but, 
all experience shows, only such as tend to the happiness 
of others, and the moral perfection of the mind possessing 
them. There are, however, many degrees of approbation; 
and, when we put aside qualities that approve themselves 
merely ^to the sense of decency or dignity, and also the 
calm desire of private good, which is indifferent, being 
neither virtuous nor vicious, the gradation of qualities 
' morally appnpved may be given thus: (1) Dignified abilities 
(pnrsnit of sciences, &c.), showing a \aste above sensuality 
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and selfishness. (2) Qimlities immediately eonneeted with 
virtnons affections-z^candour, veracity, fortitude, sense of hon¬ 
our. •■(3) The kind affeotions themselves, and the more as 
they are fixed rather than passionate, and extensive rather 
than narrow; highest of all in the form of universal good-will 
to all. (4) The disposition to desire and love moral excel¬ 
lence, whether observed in ourselves or others—in short, true 
piety towards God. He goes on to give a similar scale of 
moral turpitude. A^in, putting aside the indilferent quali- 
Ites, and also those that merely make people despicable and 
prove thefn insensible, he cites—(1) the gratification of a 
narrow kind of affection when the public good migl't have been 
served. (2) Acts detrimental to the public, done under fear 
of personal ill, or great temptation. (3) Sudden angry pas¬ 
sions (especially when grown into habits) causing injury. 
(4) Injury caused by selfish and sensual passions. (5) De¬ 
liberate injury springing from calm selfishness. (6) Impiety 
towards the Deity, as known to be good. The worst conceivable 
disposition, a fixed, unprovoked original malice, is hardly 
found among men. In the end of the chapter, he re-asserts 
the supremacy of the moral faculty, and of the principle of pure 
benevolence that it involves. The inconsistency of the prin¬ 
ciples of self-love and benevolence when it arises, is reduced 
in favour of the second by the intervention cJT the moral sense, 
which does not hold out future rewards and pleasures of self¬ 
approbation, but decides for the generous part by ‘ an imme¬ 
diate undefinable perception.’ So at least, if human nature 
wei’e properly cultivated, although it is true that in common 
life men are wont to follow their particular affectioD”^, generous 
and selfish, without thought of extensive benevolence or calm 
self-love; and it is fou^ necessary to counterbalance the 
advantage that the selfish principles gain in early life, by 
propping up the moral faculty with considerations of the 
surest mode of attaining the highest private happiness, and 
with views of tha moral administration of the world by the 
Deity. 

But before passing to these subjects, he devotes Chapter V. 
to the confirmation of the doctrine of the Moral Sense, and 
first from the Sense of Honour. This, the grateful sensation 
when we are morally approved and praised, with thp reverse 
when we are censured, he argues in his usual manner, involves 
no thought of private interest. However thd facts may^ 
stand, it is always jjnder the impression of potions being* 
moral or immoral, that the sense of honour works. In 
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defence of the doctrine of a moraf sense, against the argu¬ 
ment from the varying morality of different nations, he 
says it would only prove the sense not nniform, a^ the 
palate is not nniform in all men. But the moral sense is 
really more nniform. For, in every nation, it is the bene¬ 
volent actions and affections that are approved, and wher¬ 
ever there is an error of fact, it is the reason, not the 
moral sense, that is at fault. There are no epes of nations 
where moral approval is restricted to ffae pursuit of private 
interest. The chief causes of variety of moral approbatiofT 
'are three ; (1) Different notions of happiness and*lhe means 
of promoting it, whereby much that is peculiar in national 
customs, &o., is explained, without reflecting upon the moral 
sense. (2) The larger or more confined field on which men 
consider tlie tendencies of their actions—sect, party, country, 
&c. (3) Different opinions about the divine commands, 

which are allowed to over-ride the moral sen-se. The moral 
sense does no’t imply innate complex ideas of the several 
actions and their tendencies, which must be discovered by 
observation and reasoning; it is concerned only about inward 
affections and dispositions, of which the effects may be very 
various. In closing this part of his subject, he considers that 
all that is needed for the formation of morals, has been given, 
because from the. moral faculty and benevolent affection all 
the special laws of nature can be deduced. But because the 
moral faculty and benevolence have difficulty in making way 
against the selfish principles so early rooted in man, it is 
needful to strengthen these foundations of morality by the 
consideration of the nature of the highest happiness. 

With Chapter VI. accordingly he enters on the discussion 
of Happiness, forming the second half of his first book. The 
supreme happiness of any being is the full enjoyment of all the 
gratifications its nature desires or is capable of; but, in case of 
their being inconsistent, the constant gratification of the higher, 
intenser, and more durable pleasures is to be preferred. 

In Chapter VII., he therefore directly compares the various 
kinds of enjoyment and misery, in order to know what of 
the first must be surrendered, and whaf of the second en¬ 
dured, in aiming at highest attainable happiness. Pleasures 
the sam^ in kind are preferable, according as they are more 
intense and enduring; of a different kind, as tb^ are more 
enduring and dignified, a fact decided at once by our imme¬ 
diate sense of dignity or worth. In f^e great diversity of 
tastes regarding pleasures, he supposes the ultimate decision 
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as to the value of pleasured to rest with .the possessors of finer 
perceptive powers, .but adds, that good men are the best 
judges; because possessed of fuller experience than the vicious, 
whose tastes, senses, and appetites have lost thdir natural 
vigour through one-sided indulgence. He then goes through 
the various pleasures, depreciating the pleasures of the palate 
on the positive side, and sexual pleasure as transitory and 
enslaving whe^ pursued for itself; the sensual enjoyments 
are, notwithstaBsling, "quite proper within due limits, and. 
tHfcn, perhaps, are at their highest. The pleasures of the 
imagination, knowledge, &c., differ from the last in not being 
preceded by an uneasy sensation to be iemoved, and are 
clearly more dignified and endurable, being the proper exer¬ 
cise of the soul when it is not moved by the ufteotions of 
social virtue, or the offices of rational piety. The sympathetic 
pleasures are very extensive, very intense, and may be of very 
long duration; they are superior to all the foregoing, if there 
is a hearty affection, and are at their height along with the 
feeling of universal good will. Moral Enjoyments, from the 
consciousness of good affections and actions, when by close 
reflexion we have attained just notions of virtue and merit, 
rank highest of all, as well in dignity as in duration. The 
pleasures of honour, when our conduct is approved, are also 
among the highest, and when, as commonly happens, they are 
conjoined with the last two classes, it is the height of human 
bliss. The pleasures of mirth, such as they are, fall in best 
with virtue, and so, too, the pleasures of wealth and power, 
in themselves unsatisfying. Anger, malice, revenge, &c., 
are not without their uses, and give momentary pleasure as 
removing an uneasiness from the subject of them; but they 
are not to be compared witli the sympathetic feelings, because 
their effects cannot long be regarded with satisfaction. His 
general conclusion is, that as the highest personal satisfaction 
is had in the most benevolent dispositions, the sjime cour.se of 
conduct is recommended alike by the two great determinations 
of our nature, towards our own good and the good of others 
He then compares the several sorts of pain, which, he says, 
are not necessarily in the proportion of the oonresponding 
pleasures. Allowing the great misery of bodily pain, he yet 
argues that, at the worst, it is not to be compar^ for a 
moment to the pain of the worst wrong-doing. The ima^- 
nation, great as are its pleasures, cannot oau.se much pain. ^ 
The sympathetic and jporol pains_, of remorse and infamy are 
the worst of all. 
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In Chapter VIIL the various Ttmpers and Characters are 
compared in point of happiness or misery. Even the private 
Eiffections, in due moderation, promote the general good; bnt 
that system is the best possible where, along with this, the 
generous affections also promote private good. No natural 
affection is absolutely evil; the eyil of excess in narrow gene¬ 
rous affection lies in the want of proportion; in calm extensive 
good-will there can be no excess. The social and moral enjoy¬ 
ments, and those of honour, being the highest, the affections and 
actions that procure them are the chief means of happinejw; 
amid human mischances, however, they need sup^iort from a 
trust in Providence. The unkind affections and passions 
(anger, &c.) are uneasy even when innocent, and never were 
intended to become permanent dispositions. The narrow kind 
of affections are all that can be expected from the majority of 
men, and are very good, if only they are not the occasion of 
unjust partiality to some, or, worse, ill-grounded aversion to 
others. The rest of the chapter is taken up in painting the 
misery of the selfish passions when in excess—love of life, 
sensual pleasure, desire of power, glory, and case. He has 
still one * object of affection to every rational mind ’ that he 
must deal with before he is done with considering the question 
of highest happiness. This is the Deity, or the Mind that 
presides in the ITniver.se. 

Chapter IX.^ at great length, discusses the first part of the 
subject—the framing of primary ideas regarding the Divine 
Nature. He proves the existence of an original mind from 
design, &c., in the world; he then finds this mind to be bene¬ 
volent, on occasion of which he has to deal with the great 
question of Evil, giving reasons for its existence, discovering 
its uses, narrowing its range as compared with good, and 
finally reducing it by the consideration and proof of immor¬ 
tality ; he ends by setting forth the other attributes of God— 
providence, holiness, justice, &c. 

In Chapter X., he considers the Affections, Duty, and 
Worship to be exercised towards God. The moral .sense quite 
specially enjoins worship of the Deity, internal and external; 
internal by love and trust and gratitude, &c., external by 
prayer, praise, &c. [He seems to ascribe to prayer nothing 
beyond^ subjective efficacy.] In the acknowledgment of God 
is highest happiness, and ^e highest exercise of the moral 
faculty. 

In Chapter XL, he closes the whole book with remarks 
on the Supreme Happiness of our Nature, which he makes 
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to consist in the perfect exercise of the nobler virtues, espe¬ 
cially .love and resignation to God, and of all the inferior 
virtues consistent with the superior; also iu external pros¬ 
perity, so far as virtue allows. The moral sense, and the 
truest regard for our own interest, thus recommend the same 
course as the calm, generous determination; and this makes 
up the supreme cardinal virtue of Justice, which includes 
ev.en our dutiss to God. Temperance iu regard to sensual 
e^jjoyments, Fortitude as against evils, and Prndenoe, or Con- 
sideration,»in regard to everything that solicits our desires, 
are the other virtues; all subservient to Justice. In no’ 
station of life are men shut out from the enjoyment of the 
supreme good. 

Book II. is a deduction of the more special laws of nature 
and duties of life, so far as they follow from the course of life 
shown above to be recommended by God and nature as most 
lovely and most advantageous; all adventitious states or 
relations among men aside. The three first chapters are of a 
general nature. 

In Chapter I., he reviews the circumstances that increase 
the moral good or evil of actions. Virtue being primarily an 
affair of the will or affections, there can be no imputation of 
virtue or vice in action, unless a man is free and able to act; 
the necessity and impossibility, as grounds eff non-imputsxtion, 
must, however, have been in no way brought about by the 
agent himself. In like manner, he considers what cfiects and 
consequents of his actions are imputable to the agent; re¬ 
marking, by the way, that the want of a proper degree of 
good affections and of solicitude for the public good is morally 
evil. He then discusses ,the bearing of ignorance and error, 
vincible and invincible, %.nd specially the case wherein an 
erroneous conscience extennates. The difficulty of such cases, 
he says, are due to anibiguity, wherefore ho distinguishes 
three meanings of Conscience that are found, (1) the moral 
faculty, (2) the* judgment of the understanding about the 
springs and effects of actions, upon which the moral sense 
approves or condemns them, (3) our judgments concerning 
actions compared with the law (moralmaxims, divine laws, &o.). 

In Chapter U., he lays down general rules of judging about 
the morality of actions from the affections exciting tt> them or 
opposing them; and first as to the degree of virtue or vice 
when the ability varies; in other words, morality as des¬ 
pondent on the strength of the affections. Hexfi; and at greater 
length, morality as dependent on the hind of the affections. 
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Hero he attempts to fix, in the first place, the degree of 
benevolence, as opposed to private interest,, that is necessary 
to render men virtuous, or even innocent, in accordance 
with his principle that there is implanted in us a very high 
standard of necessary goodness, requiring ns to do a public 
benefit, when clear, however burdensome or hurtful the act 
may be to ourselves; in the second place, the proportion that 
should be kept between the narrower and thcimore extensive 
generous affections, where he does not forget to allow that,J[ji 
general, a great part of human virtue must neqessarily lie 
within the narrow range. Then he gives a number of special 
rules for appreciating conduct, advising,/or the venj mhe of the 
Qood to others that null result therefrom, that men should foster 
their benevolence by the thought of the advantage accruing 
to themselves here and hereafter from their virtuous actions; 
and closes with the consideration of the cases wherein actions 
can be imputed to other than the agents. 

In Chapter III., ho enters into the general notion of Rights 
and Laws, and their divisions. From right use of such affec¬ 
tion or actions as are approved by the moral faculty from 
their relation to the general good, or the good of particular 
persons consistently with the general good, he distinguishes the 
right of a man to do, possess, demand, <fec., which exists when 
his doing, possessing-, &c. tend to the good of society, or to 
his own, consistent with the rights of others and the general 
good, and when obstructing him would have the conti-ary 
tendency.^ He proceeds to ai-gue, on utilitarian principles, 
that the rights that seem to attend every natui'al desire are 
perfectly valid when not against the public interest, but never 
valid when they arc against it. 

Chapter IV. contains a disou-ssioft upon the state of Nature, 
maintaining that it is not a state of anarchy or war, but full 
of rights and obligations. He points out that independent 
states in their relation to one another are subject to no common 
authority, and so are in a state of nature. Rights belong (1) 
to individuals, (2) to societies, (3) to mankind at large. They 
are also natural, or adventitious, and again perfect or im¬ 
perfect. 

Chapter V. Natural rights are antecedent to society, such 
as the right to life, to liberty, to private judgment, to mar¬ 
riage, &c. They are of two kinds—perfect and imperfect. 

, Chapter VI. Adventitious rights are divided into Beal 
and Personal ^ distinction chiefly of value.) He also 
examines into the nature and foundation of private property. 
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Chapter VIL treats of%he Acquisition of property, Hutche¬ 
son, as is usual with moralists, talcing the occm^atio of the 
Romrfh. Liaw as a basis of ownership. Property involves the 
right of (1) use, (2) exclusive use, (3) alienation. ' 

Chapter VIII. flights drawn from property are such as 
mortgages, servitudes, &c., being rights of what may be 
called partial or imperfect ownership. 

Chapter discusses the subject of contracts, with the 
^neral conditions required for a valid contract. 

^ Chapter X. Of Veracity. Like most writers on morals., 
Hutcheson breaks in upon the strict rale of veracity by various 
necessary, but ill-defined, exceptions. Expressions of courtesy 
and etiquette are exempted, so also artifiees in war, answers 
extorted by unjust violence, and some cases of peculiar neces¬ 
sity, as when a man tells a lie to save thousands of lives. 

Chapter XL Oaths and Vows. 

Chapter XII. belongs rather to Political Economy. Its 
subject is the values of goods in commerce, and the nature of 
coin. 

Chapter XHI. enumerates the various classes of contracts, 
following the Roman Law, taking up Mandatum, Depositu/ni, 
rjetting to Hire, Sale, &c. 

Chapter XIV. adds the Roman quasi-contracts. 

Chapter XV. Rights arising from injuries or wrongs 
(torts). He condemns duelling, but admits that, where it is 
established, a man may, in some cases, bo justified in sending 
or accepting a challenge. 

Chapter XVI. Rights belonging to society as against the 
individual. The perfect rights of society are such as the 
following:—(1) To prevent suicide; (2) To require the pro¬ 
ducing and rearing of offspring, at least so far as to tax and 
discourage bachelors; (3) To compel men, though not 
without compensation, to divulge useful inventions; (4) To 
compel to some industry, &c. 

Chapter XVII. takes up some cases where the ordinary 
rights of property or person are set aside by some overbearing 
necessity. 

Chapter XVIII. The way of deciding controversies in a 
state of nature by arbitration. 

Book in. —Civil Polity, embracing Domestic wid Civil 
Rights. 

Cl^pter L Marriage. Hutcheson considers that Marriage, 
should be a perpetual^nion upon equal terms, •and not such 
a one wherein the one party stipulates to himself a right of 
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governing in all domestic afiFairs, and the other promises sub¬ 
jection.’ He would allow divorce for adultery, desertion, or 
implacable^ enmity on either side. Upon defect of children, 
some sort of coacubinage would be preferable to divorce, but 
leaving to the womau the option of divorce with compensatiot. 
He notices the misrepresentations regarding Plato’s scheme of 
a community of wives; ‘Never was there in any plan less 
provision made for sensual grratification^’ ,, 

Chapter II. The Rights and Duties of Pai-ents and Chil¬ 
dren. ^ ^ 

Chapter III. The Rights and Duties of Masters and Ser¬ 
vants. 

Chapter TV. discusses the Motives to constitute Civil Go¬ 
vernment. If men were perfectly wise and upright, there 
would be no need for government. Man is naturally sociable 
and political (fiiov woX.itikov.') 

Chapter V. shows that tho natural method of constituting 
civil government is by consent or social compact. 

Chapter VI. The Forms of Government, with their respec¬ 
tive advantages and disadvantages. 

Chapter VII. How far the Rights of Governors extend. 
Their lives arc more sacred than tho lives of private persons; 
but they may nevertheless be lawfully resisted, and, in certain 
cases, put to death. 

Chapter VIII. Tiie ways of acquiring supreme Power. 
That government has most divine right that is best adapted 
to tho public good: a divine right of succession to civil offices 
is ridiculous. 

Chapter IX. takes uji the sphere of civil law. (1) To enforce 
the laws nature ; (2) To appoint jibe forms &c., of contracts 
and dispositions, with a view to prevent fraud; (3) To require 
men to follow the most prudent methods of agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, and commerce; (4) To prescribe rules in matters 
morally indifferent, where uniformity is advantageous. 
Opinions should be tolerated; all except 'Atheism, and the 
denial of moral obligation. 

Chapter X. The Laws of Peace and War, belonging now 
to the subject of International Law. 

Chapter XI. (concluding the work) discusses some cases 
connect^ with the duration of the ‘ Politick Union.’ 

This bare indication of topics will suffice to give au idea 
of the workiM out of Hutcheson’s system. For summary:— 

I.—The OTandard, according to Hutcheson, is identical 
with the Moral Faculty. It is the Sense of unique excellence in 
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certain affections and in the actions consequent upon them. 
The object of approval is, in the main, benevolence. 

II. “^—His division of the feelings is into calm and tur¬ 
bulent, each of these being again divided into self-regard iiig 
and benevolent. He affirms the existence of pure Disinterest¬ 
edness, a calm regard for the most extended well-being. 
There are also turbulent passions of a benevolent kind, whose 
end is their pimple ^gratification. Hutcheson has thus a 
higher and lower grade of Benevolence; the higher would 
coPresponc^ to the di.sinteresteJness that arises from the 
operation oi fixed ideas, the lower to those afl'ectious that are 
generated in us by pleasing objects. 

He has no discussion on the freedom of the will, con¬ 
tenting himself with mere voluntariness as an element in 
moral approbation or censure. 

III. —The Summum Bonum is fully discussed. Ho places 
the pleasures of sympathy and moral goodness (also of piety) 
in the highest rank, the passive sensations in the lowest. 
Instead of making morality, like health, a neutrol state 
(though an indispensable condition of happiness), he ascribes 
to it the highest positive gratification. 

IV. —In proceeding upon Rights, instead of Duties, as a 
basis of classification, Hutcheson is following in the wake of 
the jurisconsults, -rather than of the- moratists. When he 
enters into the details of moral duties, he throws aside his 
‘moral sense,’ and draws his rules, most of them from Roman 
Law, the rest chiefly from manifest convenience. 

V. and VI.—Hutcheson’s relation to Politics and Theology 
requires no comment. 

BERNARD;DE MANDEVILLE. [1670-1733.] 

Mandeville was author of ‘ The Fable of the Bees; or. 
Private Vices, Public Benefits’ (1714). This work is a satire 
upon artificial society, having for its chief aim to e.xpose the 
hollowness of the so-called dignity of human nature. Dugald 
Stewart considered it a recommendation to any theory of 
the mind that it exalted our conceptions of human nature. 
Shaftesbury’s views were entitled to this advantage; but, 
observes Mandeville, ‘the ideas he had formed of the good¬ 
ness and excellency of our nature, were as romantic and 
chimeiical, as they are beautiful and amiable.’ Mandeville 
examined not what human nature ought to he, but what it 
really is. In contrasi, therefore, to the morrfists that dis¬ 
tinguish between a higher and a lower in our nature, attribnt- 

38 
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ing to the higher everything good ahd noble, while the lower 
ought to be persecuted and despised, Mandeville declares the 
fancied higher parts to be the region of vanity and imposture, 
while the renowned deeds of men, and the greatness of king¬ 
doms, really arise from the passions usually reckoned base and 
sensual. As his views are scattered through numerous disser¬ 
tations, it will bo best to summarize them under a few heads. 

1. Virtue and, Vice. Morality is not naturtd to man; it is 
the invention of wise men, who have endeavoured to infuse 
the belief, that it is best for everybody to prefer the public 
interest to their own. As, however, they could bestow no 
real recompense for the thwarting of self-interest, they con¬ 
trived an imaginary one—honour. Upon this they proceeded 
to divide men into two classes, the one abject and base, in¬ 
capable of self-denial; the other noble, because they sup¬ 
pressed their passions, and acted for the public welfare. Man 
was thus won to virtue, not by force, but by flattery. 

In regal’d to praiseworthiness, Shaftesbury, according to 
Mandeville, was the first to affirm that virtue could exist with¬ 
out self-denial. This was opposed to the prevailing opinion, 
and to the view taken up and criticised by Mandeville. His 
own belief was difierent. ‘ It is not in feeling the passions, or 
in being afieeted with the frailties of nature, that vice consists; 
but in indulging' and obeying the call of them, contrary to the 
dictates of reason.’ 

2. Self-lavo. ‘It is an admirable saying of a worthy 
divine, that though many discoveries have been made in the 
world of self-love, there is yet abundance of terra incognita 
loft behind.’ There is nothing so sincere upon earth as the 
love that creatures bear to themselves. ‘ Man centres every¬ 
thing in himself, and neither loves .nor hates, but for his own 
sake.’ Nay, more, wo are naturally regardless of the effect of 
our conduct upon others; we have no innate love for our 
fellows. The highest virtue is not without reward; it has a 
satisfaction of its own, the pleasure of contemplating one’s 
own worth. But is there no genuine self-denial ? Mandeville 
answers by a distinction: mortifying one passion to gratify 
another is very common, but it is not self-denial; self-inflicted 
pain without any recompense—where is that to be found ? 

‘ Charity is that virtue by which part of that sincere love 
we have for ourselves is transferred pure and unmi^ed to 
^others (not friends or relatives), whom we have no obligation 
to, nor hopetar expect anything fron\,’ The counterfeit of 
true charity is pity or compaeawn, which is a fellow-feeling for 
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tlie safieiings of others. • Pity is as much a frailty of our 
nature as anger, pride, or fear. The weakest minds (e.y., 
womea and children) have generally the greatest share of it. 
It is excited through the eye or the ear; when the suffering 
does not strike our senses, the feeling is weak, and hardly 
more than an imitation of pity. Pity, since it seeks rather our 
own relief from a painful sight, than the good of others, must 
be curbed and controlled in order to produce any benefit to 
society. 

JM^andoville draws a nice distinction between self-love, and, 
what he caMs, scIf-Uldng. ‘To increase the care in creatures tc,- 
preserve themselves. Nature has given them an instinct, by 
which every individual values itself above its rea' worth.' The 
more mettlesome and spirited animals (e.g., horses) are en¬ 
dowed with this instinct. In us, it is accompanied with an ap- 
l>rehension that we do overvalue ourselves; hence our suscepti¬ 
bility to the confirmatory good opinion of others. But if each 
wore to display openly his own feeling of superiority, quarrels 
would inevitably arise. The grand discovery whereby the ill 
consequences of this passion are avoided \n politeness. ‘Good 
manners consists in flattering the piido of others, and conceal¬ 
ing our own.’ The first step is to conceal our good opinion 
of ourselves; the next is more impudent, namely, to pretend 
that we value otl>ers more highly than ourselves. But it takes 
a long time to come to that pitch; the Romans were almost 
masters of the world before they learned politeness. 

3. iVitZe, Vanity, Honour. Pride is of groat consequence 
in Mandcville’s system. ‘ The moral virtues are the political 
offspring which flattery begot upon pride.’ Man is naturally 
innocent, timid, and stupid ; destitute of strong passions or ap¬ 
petites, he would remain in his primitive barbarism wore it not 
for pride. Tot all moralists condemn pi-idc, as a vain notion of 
our own superiority. It is a subtle passion, not easy to trace. 
It is often seen in the humility of the humble, and the shame¬ 
lessness of the shanjeless. It simulates charity; ‘ pride and 
vanity have built more hospitals than all the virtues together.’ 
It is the chief ingredient in the chastity of women, and in the 
courage of men. Less cynical moralists than Mandeville have 
looked with suspicion on posthumous fame; ‘ so silly a creature 
is man, as that, intoxicated with the fumes of vanity, die can 
feast on the thought of the praises that shall be paid his 
memory in future ages, with so much ecstasy as to neglect his 
present life, nay court aijd covet death, if hebrcS; i-agines that 
it will add to the glory he had acquired before.’ But the 
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most notable institation of pride is ihe love of honour. Honour 
is achimera,’ having no reality in nature, but a mere inven¬ 
tion of moralists and politicians, to keep men close t» their 
engagements, whatever they be. In some families it is heredi¬ 
tary, like the gout; but, luckily, the vulgar are destitute of 
it. In the time of chivalry, honour was a very troublesome 
affair; but in the beginning of the 17th century, it was melted 
over again, and brought to a new standard; ‘ they put in the 
same weight of courage, half the quantity of honesty, and a 
very little justice, but not a scrap of any other virtue.’ ^The 
worst thing about it is duelling ; but there are more suicides 
than duels, so that at any rate men do not hate others more 
than themselves. After a half-satirical apology for duelling, 
he concludes with one insurmountable objection ; duelling is 
wholly repugnant to religion, adding with the muffled 
scepticism characteristic of the 18tb century, ‘ how to reconcile 
them miist be left to wiser heads than mine.’ 

4. Private vices, public benefits. Mandevillo ventures to 
compare society to a bowl of punch. Avarice is the souring, 
and prodigality the sweetening of it. The water is the 
ignorance and folly of the insipid multitude, while honour 
and the noble qualities of man represent the brandy. To 
each of these ingredients we may object in turn, but ex¬ 
perience teaches that, when judiciously mixed, they make 
an excellent liquor. It is not the good, but the evil qualities 
of men, that lead to worldly greatness. Without luxury 
we should have no trade. This doctrine is illustrated at 
great length, and has been better remembered than anything 
else in the book; but it may be dismissed with two remarks. 
(1) It embodies an error in political economy, namely, that it 
is spending and not saving that gives employment to the 
poor. If Mandeville’s aim had been less critical, and had he 
been less delighted with his famous paradox, we may infer 
from the acuteness of his reasoning on the subject, that he 
would have anticipated the true doctrine of political economy, 
as he saw through the fallacy of the mercantile theory. (2) 
He employs the term, luxury, with great latitude, as including 
whatever is not a bare necessary of existence. According to 
the fashionable doctrine of his day, all luxury was called an 
evil and a vice; and in this sense, doubtless, vice is essential 
to the existence of a great nation. 

5. The origm of society. Mandeville’s remarks on this 
subject are Vibe best he has written, and come nearest to the 
accredited views of the present day. He denies that we have 
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any natural affection for one another, or any natural aversion 
or hatred. Each seeks his own happiness, and conflict arises 
from the opposition of men’s desires. To make a society ont 
of the raw material of uncivilized men, is a work of groat difli- 
cnlty, requiring the concurrence of many favourable accidents, 
and a long period of time. For the qualities developed among 
civilized men no more belong to them in a savage state, than 
the properties qf wine ^xist in the grape. Society begins with 
familitis. In the beginning, the old savage has a gt-eat wish 
to ftile his ghildren, but has no capacity for government. Ho 
is inconstant and violent in his desires, and incapable of any 
steady conduct. What at first keeps men togethei- is not so 
much reverence for the fatlier, as the conmion danger from 
wild beasts. The traditions of antiquity are full of the prowess 
of heroes in killing dragons and monsters. The second step 
to society is the. danger men are in from one another. To pro¬ 
tect themselves, several families would be compelled to accep 
the leadership of the strongest. The leaders, seeing the mis¬ 
chiefs of dissension, would employ all their art to extirpate 
that evil. Thus they would forbid killing one another, steal¬ 
ing one another’s wives, &o. The third and last step is the 
invention of letters; this is essential to the growth of society, 
and to the corresponding expansion of law.* 

I. — Mandeville’s object being chiefly negative and dialec¬ 
tical, he has left little of positive ethical theory. Virtue he 
regards as de facto an arbitrary institution of society; what it 
ought to be, he hardly says, but the tendency of his writings 
is to make the good of the whole to be preferred to private 
interest. 

II. —He denies the exigtence of a moral sense and of dis¬ 
interestedness, The moti^ to observe moral rules is pride 

* It is instructive to compare Mandeville's a priuri guesses with the 
results of Mr. Maine’s historical investigation into the condition of early 
societies. The evidence shows that society originated in the family 
system. Mandeville c&njecturod that solitary families wonld never attain 
to government; but Mr. Maine considers that there was a complete des¬ 
potic government in single families. ‘ They have neither assemblies for 
consultation nor tftemittea, but every one exercises jurisdiction over hia 
wives and children, and they pay no regard to one another.’ The next 
stage is the rise of gentea and tribes, which took place probably when a 
family held together instead of separating on the death of the patriarch. 
The features of this state were chieftainship and themiatea, that is, govern¬ 
ment not by laws, but by ex poat facto decisions upon cases as they arose. 
This gradually developed into customary law, which was-i’’! its turn super¬ 
seded, on the invention ot^riting, by written codes. Maine’s Ancient 
Law, Chap. V. 
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most notable institution of pride is fhe love of honour. Honour 
is a ‘chimera,’ having no reality in nature, but a mere inven¬ 
tion of moralists and politicians, to keep men close to their 
engagements, whatever they be. In some families it is heredi¬ 
tary, like the gout; but, luckily, the vulgar are destitute of 
it. In the time of chivalry, honour was a very troublesome 
affair; but in tlie beginning of the 17th century, it was melted 
over again, and brought to a new standard; ‘ they put in the 
same weight of courage, half the quantity of honesty, and a 
very little justice, but not a scrap of any other virtue.’ ffhe 
woi'st thing about it is duelling ; but there are niore suicides 
than duels, so that at any rate men do not hate others more 
than themselves. After a half-satirical apology for duelling, 
he concludes with one insurmountable objection ; duelling is 
wholly repugnant to religion, adding with the muffled 
scepticism characteristic of the 18th century, ‘ how to reconcile 
them must be left to wiser heads than mine.’ 

4. Private vices, public benefits. Mandeville ventures to 
compare society to a bowl of punch. Avarice is the souring, 
and prodigality the sweetening of it. The water is the 
ignorance and folly of the insipid multitude, while honour 
and the noble qualities of man represent the brandy. To 
each of these ingredients we may object in turn, but ex¬ 
perience teaches that, when judiciously mixed, they make 
an excellent liquor. It is not the good, but the evil qualities 
of men, that lead to worldly greatness. Without luxury 
we should have no trade. This doctrine is illustrated at 
great length, and has been better remembered than anything 
else in the book; but it may be dismissed with two remarks. 
(1) It embodies an error in political economy, namely, that it 
is spending and not saving thaA gives employment to the 
poor. If Mandeville’s aim had been less critical, and had he 
been less delighted with his famous paradox, we may infer 
from the acuteness of his reasoning on the subject, that he 
would have anticipated the true doctrine of political economy, 
as he saw through the fallacy of the mercantile theory. (2) 
He employs the term, luxury, with great latitude, as including 
whatever is not a bare necessary of existence. According to 
the fashionable doctrine of his day, all luxury was called an 
evil add a vice; and in this sense, doubtless, vice is essential 
to the existence of a great nation. 

5. The origin of society. Mandeville’s remarks on this 
subject are %he best he has written, and come nearest to the 
accredited views of the present day. He denies that we have 
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any natural affection for one another, or any natural aversion 
or liatred. Bach seeks his own happiness, and conflict arises 
from tSe opposition of men’s desires. To make a society out 
of the raw material of uncivilized men, is a work of great difli- 
culty, requiring the concurrence of many favourable accidents, 
and a long period of time. For the qualities developed among 
civilized men no more belong to them in a savage state, than 
the properties wine^xist in the grape. Society begins with 
families. In the beginning, the old savage has a great wish 
to ?ble his ghildren, but has no capacity for government. He 
is inconstant and violent in his desires, and incapable of any 
steady conduct. What at first keeps men together is not so 
much reverence for the father, as the common danger from 
wild beasts. The traditions of antiquity are full of the prowess 
of heroes in killing dragons and monsters. The second step 
to society is the. danger men are in from one another. To pro¬ 
tect themselves, several families would be compelled to accep 
the leadership of the strongest. The leaders, seeing the mis¬ 
chiefs of dissension, would employ all their art to extirpate 
that evil. Thus they would forbid killing one another, steal¬ 
ing one another’s wives. &o. The third and last step is the 
invention of letters; this is essential to the growth of society, 
and to the corresponding expansion of law.* 

I. —Mandeville’s object being chiefly negative and dialec¬ 
tical, he has left little of positive ethical theory. Virtue he 
regards as de facto an arbitrary institution of society; what it 
ought to be, he hardly says, but the tendency of his writings 
is to make the good of the whole to be preferred to private 
interest. 

II. —He denies the existence of a moral sense and of dis¬ 
interestedness. The moti^ to observe moral rules is prido 

* It is instructive to compare Mandeville’s a priori guesses with tho 
results of Mr. Maine’s historical investigation into the condition of early 
societies. The evidence shows that society originated in tho family 
system. Mandeville conjectured that solitary families would nevor attain 
to government; hut Mr. Maine considers that there was a complete des¬ 
potic government in single families. ‘ They have neither assemblies for 
consultation nor themUtet, but every one exercises jurisdiction over his 
wives and children, and they pay no regard to one another.’ 'fhe-next 
stage is the rise of gentes and tribes, which took place probably when a 
femily held together instead of separating on the death of the patriarch. 
The features of this state were chleftainsUp and themisten, that is, govern¬ 
ment not by laws, but by ex post facto decisions upon crises as they arose. 
This gradually developed into customary law, which was m ’ts turn super¬ 
seded, on the invention oAvriting, by written codes. Maine’s Ancient 
Law, Chap. V. 
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and vanity fomented by politicians. He does not regard 
virtne as an independent end, even by association, bf.t con¬ 
siders that pride in its naked form is the ever present incen¬ 
tive to good conduct. 

V.—The connexion of virtne with society is already fully 
indicated. 

In France, the name of Helvethjs (author of Be Vesprit, 
Be Vlmmne, &6„ 1715-71) is identified ■ vith a* serious (in con¬ 
trast to Mandeville), and perfectly consistent, attempt, to 
reduce all morality to direct Self-interest. Though he adopted 
this ultimate interpretation of the facts, Hclvetius was by 
no means the ‘ low and loose moralist’ that he has been 
described to be; and, in particular, hW own practice displayed 
a rare benevolence. 

DAVID HUME. [1711-1776.] 

The Ethical views of Hume are contained in ‘ An Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals' 

In an Introductory Section (I.) he treats of the General 
Principles op Morals. 

After describing those that profess to deny the reality of 
the distinction of flight and Wrong, as disingenuous dis¬ 
putants, useless to reason with,—he states the great problem 
of Morals to be, whether the foundation is Reason or Senti¬ 
ment ; whether our knowledge of moral distinctions is attained 
by a chain of argument and induction, or by an immediate 
feeling or finer internal sense. 

Specious arguments may be urged on both sides. On the 
side of Reason, it may be contended, that the justice and 
injustice of actions are often a subject of argument and con¬ 
troversy like the sciences; whereas if they appealed at once to 
a sense, they would bo as unsusceptible of truth or falsehood 
as the harmony of verso, the tenderness of passion, or the 
brilliancy of wit. 

In reply, the supporters of Sentiment* may urge that the 
character of virtue is to be amiahle, and of vice to bo odious, 
which are not intellectual distinctions. The end of moral 
distinctions is to influence the feelings and determine the will, 
which no mere assent of the understanding can do. Extin¬ 
guish bur feelings towards virtue and vice, and morality 
would cease to have any influence on our lives. 

The arga^nents on both sides have so much force in them, 
that we may reasonably suspect tbat*Reason and Sentiment 
both concur in our moral determinations. The final sentence 
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upon actions, whereby wS pronounce them praiseworthy or 
blameable, may depend on the feelings; while a process of the 
understanding may be requisite to make nice distinctions, 
examine complicated relations, and ascertain matters of fact. 

It is not the author’s intention, however, to pursue the 
subject in the form of adjudicating between these two prin¬ 
ciples, but to follow what he deems a simpler method—to 
analyze that cqjnplication of mental qualities, called Pjsesonai. 
Merit : to ascertain the attributes or qualities that render a man 
an^bject of esteem and affection, or of hatred and contempt. 
This is a question of fact, and not of abstract science ; and 
should be determined, as similar questions are, in the modem 
physics, by following the experimental method, and drawing 
general maxims from a comparison of particular instances. 

Section II. is Of Benevolence. 

His first remark on Benevolence is, that it is identified in 
all countries with the highest merits that human nature is 
capable of attaining to. 

This prepares the way for the farther observation, that in 
setting forth the praises of a humane, beneficent man, the one 
circumstance that never fails to be insisted on is the happi¬ 
ness to society arising through his good offices. lake the 
sun, an inferior minister of providence, be cheers, invigorates, 
and sustains the surrounding world. May We not therefore 
conclude that the UTILITY resulting from social virtues, 
forms, at least, a part of their merit, and is one source of the 
approbation paid to them. He illustrates this by a number 
of interesting examples, and defers the enquiry —how largo a 
part of the social virtues depend on utility, and for what 
reason we are so much affected by it. 

Section IH. is on Justice. That Justice is useful to 
society, and thence derives part of its merit, would be super¬ 
fluous to prove. That public utility is the sole origin of 
Justice, and that the beneficial consequences are the sole foun¬ 
dation of its merit, may seem more questionable, but can in 
the author’s opinion be maintained. 

He puts the supposition, that the human race were pro¬ 
vided with such abundance of all external things, that with¬ 
out industry, care, or anxiety, every person found every want 
fully satisfied; and remarks, that while every other social 
virtue (the affections, &c.) might flourish, yet, as property 
would be absent, mine and thine unknown. Justice would be. 
useless, an idle cerew^'nial, and could never tiome into the 
catalogue of the virtues. In point of fact, where any agent, 
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as air, water, or land, is so abnndaLt as to supply everybody, 
qnestions of justice do not arise on that particular subject. 

Suppose again that in our present necessitous condition, 
the mind of every man were so enlarged and so replete with 
generosity that each should feel as much for his fellows as for 
himself—the heau ideal of communism—-in this case Justice 
would be in abeyance, and its ends answered by Benevolence. 
This state is actually realized in well-cultivated families; and 
communism has been attempted and mdintainJd for a time in 
the ardour of new enthusiasms. <■ 

Reverse the above suppositions, and imagine U society in 
such want that the utmost care is unable to prevent the 
greater number from perishing, and all from the extremes of 
misery, as in a shipwreck or a siege; in such circumstances, 
justice is suspended in favour of self-preservation ; the possi¬ 
bility of good order is at an end, and Justice, the means, is 
discarded as useless. Or, again, suppose a virtuous man to 
fall into a society of ruffians on the road to swift destruction ; 
hie sense of justice would .be of no avail, and consequently ho 
would arm himself with the first weapon he could seize, con¬ 
sulting self-preservation alone. The ordinary punishment of 
criminals is, as regards them, a suspension of justice for the 
benefit of society. A state of war is the remission of justice 
between the parties as of no use or application. A civilized 
nation at war with barbarians must discard even the small 
relics of justice retained in war with other civilized nations. 
Thus the rules of equity and justice depend on the condition 
that men are placed in, and are limited by their ITtilitt in 
each separate state of things. The common state of society 
is a medium between the extreme suppositions now made: 
we have our self-partialities, butiihave learnt the value of 
equity ; wo have few enjoyments by nature, but a considerable 
number by industry. Hence we have the ideas of Property; 
to these Justice is essential, and it thus derives its moral 
obligation. 

The poetic fictions of the Golden Age, and the philosophic 
fi!ctions of a State of Nature, equally adopt the same funda¬ 
mental assumption; in the one, justice waa unnecessary, in 
the other, it was inadmissible. So, if there were a race of 
creature* so completely servile as never to contest any privi¬ 
lege with us, nor resent any infliction, which is very much 
our position with the lower animals, justice would have no 
place in our ‘dealings with them. Oj, suppose once more, 
that each person possessed within himself every faculty for 
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existence, and wece isolated from every other; so solitary a 
being would be as incapable of justice as of speech. The 
sphefe of this duty begins with society; and extends as 
society extends, and as it contributes to the well-being ot the 
individual members of society. 

The author next examines the j)articular laws embodying 
justice and determining property. He supposes a creature, 
having reason, but unskilled in human nature, to deliberate 
with himself Eow to ‘distribute property. His most obvious 
ti#ought would bo to give the largest possessions to the most 
virtuous, So as to give the powei of doing good where thoro 
was the most inclination. lJut so unpracticable is this design, 
that although sometimes conceived, it is never execc tod; the 
civil magistrate knows that it would be utterly destructive of 
human society; sublime as may be the ideal justice that it 
supposes, he sets it aside on the calculation of its bad conse¬ 
quences. 

Seeing also that, with nature’s liberality, were all her 
gifts equally distributed, every one would have so good a 
share that no one would have a title to complain; and seeing, 
farther, that this is the only type of perfect equality or ideal 
justice—there is no good ground for falling short of it but the 
knowledge that the attempt would be pernicious to society. 
The writers on the Law of Nature, whatever principles they 
begin with, must assign as the ultimate reason of law the 
necessities and convenience of mankind. Uniristrnctcd nature 
could never make the distinction between mme and yours; it 
is a purely artificial product of society. Even when this distinc¬ 
tion is established, and justice requires it to be adhered to, yet 
we do not scruple in extraordinary cases to violate justice in 
an individual case for thi safety of the people at large. 

When the interests of society require a rule of justice, but 
do not indicate any rule in particular, the resort is to some 
analogy with a rule already established on grounds of the 
general interest.. 

For determining what is a man’s property, thci’e may bo 
many statutes, customs, precedents, analogies, some constant 
and inflexible, some variable and arbitrary, but all professedly 
terminating in the interests of human society. But for this, 
the laws of property would be imdistinguishablo, from the 
wildest superstitions. 

Such a reference, instead of weakening the obligations of 
justice, strengthens What stronger *6 mdations caA 

there be for any duty than that, without it, human nature 
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could not subsist; and that, according as it is observed, the 
degrees of human happiness go on increasing ? 

Either Justice is evidently founded on Utility, or our 
regard for it is a simple instinct like hunger, resentment, 
or self-preservation. But on this last supposition, property, 
the subject-matter, must be also discerned by an instinct; 
no such instinct, however, can be affirmed. Indeed, no 
single instinct would suffice for the number of^considerations 
entering into a fact so complex. To define Inheritance and 
Contract, a hundred volumes of laws are not enough; how 
then can nature embrace such complications in the simplicity 
of an instinct. For it is not laws alone that we must have, 
but authorized interpreters. Have we original ideas of 
praetors, and chancellors, and juries ? 

Instincts are uniform in their operation; birds of a species 
build their nests alike. The laws of states are uniform to 
about the same extent as houses, which must have a roof and 
walls, windows and chimneys, because the end in view de¬ 
mands certain essentials;. but beyond these, there is every 
conceivable diversity. 

It is true that, by education and custom, wo blame in¬ 
justice without thinking of its ultimate consequences. So 
universal are the rules of justice, from the universality of its 
end, that we approve of it mechanically. Still, we have often 
to recur to the final end, and to ask. What must become of 
the world if such practices prevail ? How could society sub¬ 
sist under such disorders ? 

Thus, then, Hume considers that, by an inductive deter¬ 
mination, on the strict Newtonian basis, he has proved that 
the SOLS foundation of our regard to justice is the support 
and welfare of society: and since no'tooral excellence is more 
esteemed, we must have some strong disposition in favour of 
general usefulness. Snob a disposition must be a part of the 
humane virtues, as it is the sole source of the moral appro¬ 
bation of fidelity, justice, veracity, and integrity. 

Section IV. relates to Political Sooieot, and is intended 
to show that Government, Allegiance, and the Laws of each 
State, are justified solely by Utility. 

If men had sagacity to perceive, and strength of mind to 
follow oni% distant and general interests, there had been no 
such thing as government. In other words, if government 
were totally useless, it would not be. The duty of Allegiance 
would be no dtfty, but for the advantaga.of it, in preserving 
peace and order among mankind. 
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[Hame is here supposing that men enter into society on 
eqnal terms; he makes no allowance for the exercise of the 
right of the stronger in making compulsory social unions. 
This, however, does not affect his reasoning as to. the source 
of our approbation of social duty, which is not usually ex¬ 
tended to tyranny.] 

When political societies hold intercourse with one another, 
certain regulations §re made, termed Laws of Nations, which 
have no other end than the advantage of those concerned. 

The ^rtne of Chastity is subservient to the utility of 
rearing the young, which requires the combination of Ijoth 
parents; and that combination reposes on marital fidelity. 
Without such a utility, the virtue would never have beeu 
thought of. The reason why chastity is extended to cases 
where child-bearing does not enter, is that general rules are 
often carried beyond their original occasion, especially in 
matters of taste and sentiment. 

The prohibition of marriage between near relations, and 
the turpitude of incest, have in view the preserving of purity 
of manners among persons much together. 

The laws of good manners are a kind of lesser morality, 
for the better securing of our pleasures in society. 

Even robbers and pirates must have their laws. Im¬ 
moral gallantries, where authorized, are governed by a sot of 
rules. Societies for play have Laws for the conduct of the 
game. War has its laws as well as peace. The fights of 
boxers, wrestlers, and such like, are subject to rules. Eor all 
such cases, the common interest and utility begets a standard 
of right and wrong in those concerned. 

Section V. proceed^ to argue Why Utility pi,eases. How¬ 
ever powerful educatioff may be in forming men’s sentiments, 
there must, in such a matter as moiuJity, be some deep natural 
distinction to work upon. Now, there are only two natural 
sentiments that Utility can appeal to: (1) Self-Interest, and 
(2) Generosity, w the interests of others. 

The deduction of morals from Self-Love is obvious, and 
no doubt explains much. An appeal to experience, however, 
shows its defects. We praise virtuous actions in reniote ages 
and countries, where our own interests are out of the question. 
Even when we have a private interest in some virtaous action, 
our praise avoids that part of it, and prefers to fasten on what 
we are not interested in. When we hear of the details of, a 
generous action, wc*are moved by it, before Ha know when or 
where it took place. Nor will the force of imagination account 
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for the feeling in those cases; if we have an eye solely to onr 
own real interest, it is not conceivable how we can be moved 
by a mere imaginary interest, 

Bnt angther view may be taken. Some have maintained 
that the public interest is our own interest, and is therefore 
promoted by our self-love. The reply is that the two are 
often opposed to each other, and still we approve of the pref¬ 
erence of the public interest. We are, therefore, driven to 
adopt a more public affection, and to admit tha{ the interests 
of society, on their ovm account, are not indifferent to us. 

Have we any difficulty to comprehend the force of hu¬ 
manity or benevolence ? Or to conceive that the very aspect 
of happiness, joy, prosperity, gives pleasui-e; while pain, 
suffering, sorrow, communicate uneasiness ? Hero we have 
an unmistakeable, powerful, universal sentiment of human 
nature to build upon. 

The author gives an expanded illustration of the workings 
of Benevolence or Sympathy, which well deserves to be read 
for its merits of execution. We must here content ourselves 
with stating that it is on this principle of disinterested action, 
belonging to our nature, that he founds the chief part of our 
sentiment of Moral Approbation. 

Section VI. takes into the account Qualities useful to 
OUKSELVES. We praise in individuals the qualities useful to 
themselve.s, and are pleased with the happiness flowing to 
individuals by theii- own conduct. This can be no selfish 
motive on our parfe For example, Disoeetion, so necessary to 
the accomplishing of any useful enterprise, is commended; 
that measured union of enterprise and caution found in great 
commanders, is a subject of highest admiration; and why ? 
For the usefidness, or the success thait it brings. What need 
is there to display the piuiscs of Industry, or of Frugality, 
virtues nseful to the possessor in the first instance ? Then 
the qualities of Honesty, Fidelity, and Truth, are praised, in 
the first place, for their tendency to the good of society; and, 
being established on that foundation, they are also approved 
as advantageous to the individual’s own self. A part of our 
blame of Dnchastity in a woman is attached to its imprudence 
with reference to the opinion regarding it. Strength of 
Mind being to resist present care, and to maintain the search 
of distant profit and enjoyment, is another quality of great 
vMne to the possessor. The distinction between the Fool 
and the Wise man illustrates the sama. position. In our 
approbation of nil such qualities, it is evident that the hap- 
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piness and misery of others are not indiflTerent spectacles to 
us: the one, like sunshine, or the prospect of well-cultivated 
plaihs, imparts joy and satisfaction; the other, like a loweiing 
cloud or a barren landscape, throws a damp over the spirits. 

He next considers the influence of bodily endowments 
and the goods of fortune as bearing upon the general 
question. 

Even in ^imals, one great source of heauhj is the suit¬ 
ability of their structure to their manner of life. Ii'. times 
i^lien bodily strength in men was more essential to a warrior 
than now, it was held in so much more esteem. Irapotoueo 
in both sexes, and barrenness in women, are generally con¬ 
temned, for the loss of human pleasure attending them. 

As regards fortune, how can we account for the I’egard 
paid to the rich and powerful, bat from the reflexion to the 
mind of prosperity, hapiiinoss, ease, plenty, authority, and the 
gratification of every appetite. Eank and family, although 
they may be detached from wealth and power, had originally 
a reference to these. 

In Section VII., Hume treats of Qualities immediately 
AGREEABLE TO OURSELVES. Under this head, he dilates on the 
influence of Cheerfulness, as a social quality : on Greatness oi 
Mind, or Dignity of Character; on Courage ; on Tranquillity, 
or equanimity of mind, in the midst of •pain, sorrow, and 
adverse fortune; on Benevolence in the asjioct of an agree¬ 
able spectacle; and lastly, on Delicacy of Taste, as a merit. 
As manifested to a beholder, all these qualities are engaging 
and admirable, on account of tbo immediate pleasure that they 
communicate to tbo person possessed of them. They are 
farther testimonies to the existence of social sympathy, and 
to the connexion of tb^ with our sentiment of approbation 
towards actions or persons. 

Section VIII. brings forward the Qualities immediately 
AGREEABLE TO OTHERS. These are Good Manners or Politenes.s ; 
the Wit or Imgbnuit’Y that enlivens social intercourso; 
Modesty, as opposed to impudence, arrogance, and vanity; 
Cleanliness, and Graceful Manner ; all which are obviously 
valued for the pleasures they communicate to people generally. 
Section IX. is the Conclusion. Whatever may have been 
maintained in systems of philosophy, he conton^ls that in 
common life the habitual motives of panegyric or censure are 
of the kind described by him. He Yvill ijot enter into the 
question as to the relative shares of benevole»..o and self-love 
in the human constitution. Let the generous sentiments be 
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ever so, weak, they still direct a preference of what is service¬ 
able to what is pernicions; and on these preferences a moral 
distinction is founded. In the notion of morals, two things 
are implied; a sentiment common to all mankind, and a senti¬ 
ment whose objects comprehend all mankind; and these two 
requisites belong to the sentiment of humanity or benevolence. 

Another spiing of our constitution, that brings a great 
addition of force to moral sentiment, is Love of Fame. The 
pursuit of a character, name, and reputation in the world, 
loads to a habit of surveying our own actions, begets a revei- 
ence for self as well as others, and is thus the guardian of 
every virtue. Humanity and Love of Reputation combine to 
form the highest type of morality yet conceived. 

The nature of moral approbation being thus solved, there 
remains the nature of obligation; by which the author means 
to enquire, if a man having a view to his own welfare, will 
not find his best account in the practice of every moral virtue. 
He dwells upon the many advantages of social virtue, of 
benevolence and friendship, humanity and kindness, of truth 
and honesty; but confesses that the rule that ‘honesty is the 
best policy’ is liable to many exceptions. He makes us 
acquainted with his own theory of Happiness. How little is 
requisite to supply the uecusnitic^ of nature ? and what com¬ 
parison is there between, on the one hand, the cheap plea¬ 
sures of conversation, society, study, oven health, and, on the 
other, the common beauties of nature, with self-approbation; 
and the feverish, empty amusements of luxury and expense ? 

Thus ends the main treatise; but the author adds, in an 
Appendix, four additional dissertations. 

The first takes up the question started at the outset, but 
postponed, how far our moral appnibation is a matter of 
reason, and how far of sentiment. His handling of this topic 
is luminous and decisive. 

If the utility of actions be a foundation of our approval of 
them, reason must have a share, for no other faculty can trace 
the results of actions in then' bearings upon human happi¬ 
ness. In Justice especially, there are often numerous and 
complicated considerations; such as to occupy the delibera^ 
tions of politicians and the debates of lawyers. 

On the^other hand, reason is insufficient of itself to con¬ 
stitute the feeling of moral approbation or disapprobation. 
Reason shows the means to an end; but if we are otherwise 
indifferent to th% end, the reasonings falj inoperative on the 
mind. Here then a sentiment must display itself, a delight 
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in the happiness of men^and a repugnance to what causes 
them miserj. Reason teaches the consequences of actions; 
Humanity or Beneyolence is roused to make a distinction in 
favour of such as are beneficial. 

He adduces a number of illustrations to show that reason 
alone is insufficient to make a moral sentiment. Ho bids us 
examine Ingratitude, for instance; good offices bestowed on 
one side, ill-will on the other. Reason miglit say, whether a 
certain action,* say the gift of money, or an act of patronage, 
wsm for the good of the party receiving it, and whether the 
circumstances of the gift indicated a good intention on the- 
part of the giver; it might also say, whetlier the actions of the 
person obliged were intentionally or consciou.dy hurtful or 
wanting in esteem to the person obliging. But when all this 
is made out by reason, there remains the sentiment of abhor¬ 
rence, whose foundations must be in the emotional part of our 
nature, in our delight in manifested goodness, and our abhor¬ 
rence of the opposite. 

He refers to Beauty or Taste as a parallel case, where 
there may be an operation of the intellect to compute propor¬ 
tions, but where the elegance or beauty mu.st arise in the 
region of feeling. Thus, while reason conveys the knowledge 
of truth and falsehood, seiiikoent or emotion must give boauty 
and deformity, vice and virtue. , 

Appendix No. II. is a discussion of Self-i.ove. The author 
adverts first to the position that beuevolcneo is a more pre¬ 
tence, a cheat, a gloss of self-love, and dismisses it with a 
burst of indignation. He next considers the less ofiensivo 
view, that all benevolence and gonerofsity are resolvable in 
the last resort into self-love. He does not attribute to the 
holders of this opinion Sfiy laxity in their own practice of 
virtue, as compared with other men. Epicurus and his fol¬ 
lowers were no strangers to probity; Atticus and Horace 
were men of generous dispositions; Hobbes and Locke were 
irreproachable in ^ their lives. These men all allowed that 
friendship exists without hypocrisy; but considered that, by 
a sort of mental chemistry, it might be made out self-love, 
twisted and moulded by a particulai' turn of the imaginjition. 
But, says Hume, as some men have not the turn of imagina¬ 
tion, and others have, this alone is quite enough to qiake the 
widest difference of human characters, and to stamp one man 
as virtuous and humane, and another vicious and meanly inter¬ 
ested. The analysis ii^ no way sets aside the ri..jity of moral' 
distinctions. The question is, therefore,* purely speculative. 
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As a specolation, it is open to tbPse- objections. (1) Being 
contrary to the unprejudiced notions of mankind, it demands 
some very powerful aid from philosophy. On the face of 
things, the selfish passions and the benevolent passions are 
widely distinguished, and no hypothesis has ever yet so far 
overcome the disparity as to show that the one could grow 
out of the other; we may discern in the attempts that love of 
simplicify, which has done so much harm to philosophy. 

The Animals are susceptible of kindness; shall we then 
attribute to them, too, a refinement of self-interest ? Again, 
■what interest can a fond mother have in view who loses her 
health in attendance on a sick ehUd, and languishes and dies 
of grief when relieved from the slavery of that attendance ? 

(2) But farther, the real simplicity lies on the side of inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested benevolence. There are bodily 
appetites that carry us to their objects before sensual enjoy¬ 
ment; hunger and thirst have eating and drinking for their 
end; the gratification follows, and becomes a secondary desire. 
[A very questionable analysis.] So there are mental passions, 
as fame, power, vengeance, that urge us to act, in the first 
instance; and when the end is attained, the pleasure follows. 
Now, as vengeance may be so pursued as to make us neglect 
case, interest, and safety, why may we not allow to humanity 
and friendship the same privileges ? [This is Butler, improved 
in the statement.] 

Appendix III. gives some farther considerations with re¬ 
gard to Justice. The point of the discussion is to show that 
Justice differs from Generosity or Beneficence in a regard to 
distant consequences, and to General Rules. The theme is 
handled in the author’s usual happy style, but contains nothing 
special to him. He omits to state what is also a prime attri¬ 
bute of Justice, its being indispensable to the very existence 
of society, which cannot be said of generosity apart from its 
contributing to justice. 

Appendix IV. is on some Veebal Disputes. He remarks 
that, neither in English nor in any other modern tongue, is 
the boundary fixed between virtues and talents, vices and 
defects; that praise is given to natural endowments, as well 
as to voluntary exertions. The epithets intellect'ual and moral 
do not precisely divide the virtues; neither does the contrast 
of head and heart; many virtuous qualities partake of both 
ingredients. So the sentiment of conscious worth, or of its 
opposite, is affected W what is not in qur power, as well as by 
what is; by the gooiBiess or badness of our memory, as well 
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as by contineBce or dissolnieness of condnct. Without endow¬ 
ments of the understanding, the best intentions will not 
procure esteem. 

The ancient moralists included in the virtues what arc 
obviously natural endowments. Prudence, according to Cicero,' 
involved sagagity or powers of judgment. In Aristotle, wc 
find, among the virtues. Courage, Temperance, ]\fagnanimity, 
Modesty, Pruc^nce, %nd manly Openness, as well as Justice 
and Friendship. Epictetus puts people on their guard against 
hulnanity #nd compassion. In general, the difference of volun- 
tiiry and involuntary was little regarded in ancient ethics. 
This is changed in modern times, by rho alliance of Ethics 
with Theology. The divine has put all morality on the foot¬ 
ing of the civil law, and guarded it by the same sanctions of 
reward and punishment; and consequently must make the 
distinction of voluntary and involuntary fundamental. 

Hume also composed a dialogue, to illustrate, in his light 
and easy style, the great variety, amounting almost to opposi¬ 
tion, of men’s moral sentiments in different ages. This may 
seem adverse to his principle of Utility, as it is to the doctrine 
of an Intuitive Sense of Right and Wrong. He allows, how¬ 
ever, for the difl’erent ways that people may view Utility, 
seeing that the conscquence.s of acting are often difficult to 
estimate, and people may agree in an end without agreeing in 
the means. Still, ho pays too little attention to the sciitimcntal 
likings and dislikings that frequently overbear the sense of 
Utility; scarcely recognizing it, except in one passage, where 
he dwells on the superstitions that mingle with a regard to 
the consequences of actions in determining right. 

We shall now repeat the leading points of Hume’s system, 
in the usual order. * 

I. —The Standard of Right and Wrong is Utility, or a refer¬ 
ence to the Happiness of mankind. This is the ground, as 
well as the motive, of moral approbation. 

II. —As to th(? jiaturo of the Moral Faculty, he contends 
that it is a compound of Reason, and Humane or Generous 
Sentiment. 

He does not introduce the subject of Free-will into Morals. 

He contends strongly for the existence of Disinterested 
Sentiment, or Benevolence; but scarcely recognizlbs it .os 
leading to absolute and uncompensated self-sacrifice. He 
does not seem to see that as far as the approbat' in of benevo-. 
lent actions is conceited, we are anything btfb disinterested 
parties. The good done by one man is done to some others; 
39 
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and the recipients are moved by their self-love to enoonrage 
beneficence. The regard to our own benefactor makes all 
benefactors interesting. ' 

III.—He says little directly bearing on the constituents of 
Human Happiness; but that little is all in favour of simplicity 
of life and cheap pleasures. Ho does not reflect that the plea¬ 
sures singled out by him are far from cheap; ‘agreeable con¬ 
versation, society, study, health, and the beau+ies of nature,’ 
although not demanding extraordinary wealth, cannot be 
secured without a larger share of worldly means than B’as 
ever fallen to the mass of men in any community. 

rV.—As to the substance of the Moral Code, he makes no 
innovations. He talks somewhat more lightly of the evils of 
Unchastity than is customary; but regards the prevailing 
restraints as borne out by Utility. 

The inducements to virtue arc, in his view, our humane 
sentiments, on the one hand, and our self-love, or prudence, 
on the other; the two classes of motives conspiring to pro¬ 
mote both our own good and the good of mankind. 

V. —The connexion of Ethics with Politics is not specially 
brought out. The political virtues are moral virtues. He 
does not dwell upon the sanctions of morality, so as to dis¬ 
tinguish the legal sanction from the popular sanction. He 
draws no line bettveen Duty and Merit. 

VI. —He recognizes no relationship between Ethics and 
Theology. The principle of Benevolence in the human mind 
is, he thinks, an adequate source of moral approbation and 
disappi'obation; and he takes no note of what even sceptics 
(Gibbon, for example) often dwell upon, the aid of the Theo¬ 
logical sanction in enforcing duties, imperfectly felt by the 
natural and unprompted sentimonts®of the mind. 

BICHAED PEICE. (1723-1791.) 

Price’s work is entitled, ‘A Review of (ho principal ques¬ 
tions in Morals; particularly those respecting the Origin of 
our Ideas of Virtue, its Nature, Relation to the Deity, Obli¬ 
gation, Subject-matter, and Sanctions.’ In the third edition,, 
he added an Appendix on ‘ the Being and Attributes of the 
Deity.’ t 

The book is divided into ten chapters. 

Chapter I. is on the origin of our Ideas of Right and 
Wrong. The Actions of moral agents, he says, give rise in ns 
to three different perceptions: Ist, Right and Wrong; 2nd, 
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Beauty and Deformity; 3rd, Good or Til Desert. It is the 
first of these perceptions that he proposes mainly to consider. 

commences by quoting Hutcheson’s doctrine of a 
Moral Sense, which he descifibes as an implanted and arbitrary 
principle, imparting a relish or disrelish for actions, like the 
sensibilities of the vai’ious senses. On this doctrine, he 
remarks, the Creator might have annexed the same sentiments 
to the opposite rfiction^ Other schemes of morality, such as 
Self-love, Positive Laws and Compacts, the Will of the 
Deity, he dismisses as not meeting the true question. 

The question, as conceived by him, is, ‘ What is the power 
within us that perceives the distinctions of Righl and \Vrong't ’ 
The answer is. The UNOERSTANDrNO. 

To establish this position, he enters into an enquiry into 
the distinct provinces of Sense and of Understanding in the 
origin of our ideas. It is plain, he says, that what judges 
concerning the perceptions of the senses, and contradicts 
their decisions, cannot itself be sense, but must bo some 
nobler faculty. Likewise, the power that views and compares 
the objects of all the senses cannot be sense. Sense is a more 
capacity of being passively impressed; it presents par</'c?tiar 
forms to the mind, and is incapable of discovering general 
truths. It is the underskanding that perceives order or pro¬ 
portion ; variety and regularity; design, connexion, art, and 
power; aptitudes, dependence, correspondence, and adjust¬ 
ment of parts to a whole or to an end. Ho goes over our 
leading ideas in detail, to show that mere sense cannot furnish 
them. Thus, Solidity, or Impenetrability, needs an exertion 
of reason; we must compare instances to know that two 
atoms of matter cannot occjipy the same space. Vis Inertim 
is a perception of the reason. So Substance, Duration, Space, 
Necessary Existence, Power, and Causation involve the under¬ 
standing. Likewise, that all Abstract Ideas whatsoever require 
the understanding is superfluously proved. The author 
wonders, therefore, that his position in this matter should not 
have been sooner arrived at. 

The tracing of Agreement and of Disagreement, whicharo 
functions of the Understanding, is really the source of simple 
ideas. Thus, Equality is a simple idea originating ^ this 
source; so are Proportion, Identity and Diversity, Existence, 
Cause and Efibct, Power, Possibility and Impossibility; and 
(as be means ultimately to show) Right and Wrqj.g. 

Although the author*s exposition is not very lucid, his 
main conclusion is a sound one. Sense, in its narrowest 
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acceptation, gives particular impressions and experiences of 
Colour, Sound, Touch, Taste, Odour, &o. The Intellectual 
functions of Discrimination and Agreement are necessary as a 
supplement to Sense, to recognize these impressions as differ¬ 
ing and agreeing, as Equal or Unequal; Proportionate or 
Disproportionate; Harmonious or Discordant. And farther, 
every abstract or general notion,— colours in the abstract, 
sweetness, pungency, &c .—supposes these powers of the 
understanding in addition to the recipiency of the senses. 

To apply this to Eight and Wrong, the author heginrf by 
affirming [what goes a good way towards begging the ques¬ 
tion] that right and wrong are simple ideas, and therefore the 
result of an immediate power of perception in the human 
mind. Beneficence and Cruelty are indefinable, and therefore 
ultimate. There must be some actions that are in the last 
resort an end in themselves. This being assumed, the author 
contends that the power of immediately perceiving these 
ultimate ideas is the Understanding. Shaftesbury had con¬ 
tended that, because the perception of right and wrong was 
immediate, therefore it must reside in a special Son,se. The 
conclusion, thinks Price, was, to say the least of it, hasty; for 
it does not follow that every immediate perception should 
reside in a spqeial sensibility or sense. He puts it to each 
one’s experience whether, in conceiving Gratitude or Benefi¬ 
cence to be right, one feels a sensation merely, or performs an 
act of understanding. ‘ AVould not a Being purely intelligent, 
having happiness within his reach, approve of securing it for 
himselff Would he not think this right; and would it not 
bo right ? When wo contemplate the happiness of a species, cr 
of a world, and pronounce on the potions of reasonable beings 
which pi-omote it, that they arc right, is this judging errone¬ 
ously? Or is it no determination of the judgment at all, but 
a species of mental taste [as Shaftesbury and Hutcheson sup¬ 
posed] ? [As against a moral sense, this reasoning may bo 
effective; but it obviously assumes an end of desire,—happi¬ 
ness for self, or for others—and yet does not allow to that end 
any share in making up the sense of right and wrong.] Every 
one, the author goes on to say, must desire happiness for 
himself and our rational nature thencefoi’th must approve of 
the actions for promoting happiness, and disapprove of 
the contrary actions. Surely the understanding has some 
share in the ^evulsion that we feel when any one brings upon 
himself, or upon others, calamity and'ruin. A being flattered 
with hopes of bliss and then plunged into torments would 
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complain justly; he wouM consider that violence had been 
done to a perception of the human understanding. 

He next brings out a metaphysical difficulty in applying 
right and wrong to actions, on the supposition that they are 
more effects of sensation. All sensations, as such, are modes 
of consciousness, or feelings, of a sentient being, and must lie 
of a nature different from their causes. C.'>lour is in the mind, 
not an attribute of the object; but right and wrong are quali¬ 
ties of actions, of objects, and therelbro must bo ideas, not 
sensations. Then, again, there can bo nothing true or untrno 
in a sensafion ; all sensations are alike just; while the moral 
rectitude of an action is something absolute and unvarying. 
Lastly, all actions have a nature, or chara<jter; sorictliing 
truly belonging to them, and truly aflirnial'le of tliero. It' 
actions have no character, then they are all indifferent; but 
this no one can affirm ; wc all strongly believe the contrary. 
Actions are not indill'eront. They are good or bad, better or 
worse. And if so, they are declared such by an act of judg¬ 
ment, a function of the undci’-standing. 

The author, considering his thesis established, deduces 
from it the corollary, that morality is (.Ath el and immutable. 
As an object of the Understanding, it has an invariable 
essence. No will, not even Omnipotence, can make things 
other than they are. Hight and wrong, as far as they express 
the real characters of actions, must immutably and necessarily 
belong to the actions. By action, is of course understood not 
a bare external effect, but an efl'cet taken along with its prin¬ 
ciple or rule, the motives-or reasons of tlie being tliat perfirms 
it. The matter of an action being the same, its mcrality 
reposes upon the end or motive of the agent. Nothing can bo 
obligatory in us that was not so from eternity. The will of 
God could not make a thing right that was not right in its 
own nature. 

The author closes his first chapter with a criticism of the 
doctrine of Protagoras—that man is the measure of all things 
—interpreting it as another phase of the view that he is com¬ 
bating. 

Although this chapter is but a small part of the wprk, it 
completes Sie author’s demonstration of his ethical theory. 

Chapter II. is on ‘ our Ideas of the Beauty and ^leformity 
of Actions.’ By these are meant our pleasurable and painful 
sentiments, arising from the consideration of'moral right and^ 
wrong, expressed by '^v'dling some actions ami*liiO, and others 
odious, shocking, vile. Although, in this aspect of actions. 
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it wonld seem that the reference to* a sense is the snitable ex¬ 
planation, ho still contends for the intervention of the Under¬ 
standing. The character of the Deity mnst appear more 
amiable the better it is Imovm and understood. A reasonable 
being, without any special sensibilities, but knowing what 
order and happiness are, would receive pleasure from the con¬ 
templation of a universe where order prevailed, and pain from 
a prospect of the contrary. To hehold virtue is to admire her; 
to perceive vice is to be moved to condetnnatioh. There must 
always be a consideration of the circumstances of an action, 
and this involves intellectual discernment. ' 

The author now qualifies his doctrine by the remark, that 
to some superior beings the intellectual discernment may 
explain the whole of the appearances, but inferior natures, 
such as the human, are aided by instinctive determinations. 
Our appetites and passions are too strong for reason by itself, 
especially in early years. Hence he is disposed to conclude 
that ‘ in contemplating the actions of moral agents, we have 
both a perception of the utulerstanding and a feeling of the heart f 
but that this feeling of the heart, while partly instinctive, is 
mainly a sense of congruity and incongruity in actions. The 
author therefore allows something to innate sense, but differs 
from Shaftesbury, who makes the whole a matter of intuitive 
determination. . 

Chapter III. relates to the origin of our Desires and 
Afiection§, by which he means more especially Self-love and 
Benevolence. His position here is that Self-love is the essence 
of a Sensible being, Benevolence the essential of an Intelligent 
being. By the very nature of our sensitive constitution, we 
cannot but choose happiness for self; and it is only ah act of 
intellectual consistency to extend tire same measure to others. 
The same qualification, hpwever, is made as to the insufliciency 
of a mere intellectual impulse in this matter, without consti¬ 
tutional tendencies. These constitutional tendencies the 
author considers as made up of our Appetites and Passions, 
while our Affections are founded on our rational nature. 
Then follow a few observations in confirmation of Butler’s 
views as to the disinterested nature of our afieetions. 

Chapter IV. is on our Ideas of good and ill Desert. These 
are only^a variety of our ideas of right and wrong, being the 
feelings excited towards the moral Agent. Our reason deter¬ 
mines, with regard to a virtuous agent, that he ought to be 
the better for bis virtue. The ground^of such determination, 
however, is not solely that virtuous conduct promotes the 
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Jiappiaess of mankind, airt vice detracts from it; this counts 
for much, but not for all. Virtue is in itself rewardable; 
vice ie of essential demerit. Our understanding recogfnizes 
the absolute and eternal rectitude, the intrinsic fitness of the 
procedure in both aspects. 

Chapter V. is entitled ‘ Of the Reference of Morality to 
the Divine Nature; the Rectitude of ou” Faculties; and the 
Qi’ounds of Belief.’ The author means to reply to the objec¬ 
tion that his extern, fti setting up a criterion independent of 
God, is derogatory to the Divine nature. He urges that there 
must be attributes of the Deity, independent of his will; as 
his Existence, Immensity, Power, Wisdom; that Mind sup¬ 
poses Truth apart from itself; that without moral distinctions 
there could be no Moral Attributes in the Deity. Certain 
things are inherent in his Nature, and not dependent on his 
will. There is a limit to the universe itself; two infinities of 
space or of duration are not possible. The necessary good¬ 
ness of the divine nature is a part of necessary truth. Thus, 
morality, although not asserted to depend on the will of the 
Deity, is still resolvable into his nature. In all this. Price 
avowedly follows Cudworth. 

He then starts another difliculty. May not our faculties 
be mistaken, or be so constituted as to deceive us ? To which 
he gives the reply, made familiar to us by Hiimilton, that the 
doubt is suicidal; the faculty that doubts being itself under 
the same imputation. Nay, more, a being cannot be made 
such as to be imposed on by falsehood; what -is false is 
nothing. As to the cases of actual mistake, these refer to 
matters attended with some difficulty; and it docs not follow 
that we must be mistaken in cases that are clear. 

He concludes with a statement of the ultimate grounds of 
our belief. These are, (1) Consciousness or Feeling, as in 
regard to our own existence, our sensations, passions, &c.; 
(2) Intuition, comprising self-evident truths; and (3) Deduc¬ 
tion, or Argumentation. He discusses under these the exist¬ 
ence of a material world, and affirms that wo have an Intuition 
that it is possible. 

Chapter VI. considers Fitness and Moral Obligation, and 
other prevailing forms of expression regarding morality. 
Fitness and Unfitness denote Congrnity or Incongrpity, and 
are necessarily a perception of the Understanding. 

The term Obligation is more perplexing. Still, it is but 
another name for righfness. What is Right is, ny that very* 
fact, obligatory. Obligation, therefore, cannot be the creature 
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of law, for law may command whai is morally wrong. The 
will of God enforced by rewards and punishments cannot 
make right; it would only determine what is prudent. Re¬ 
wards and punishments do not make obligation, but suppose 
it. Rectitude is a Law, the authoritative guide of a rational 
bein^. It is Supreme, universal, unalterable, and indispen¬ 
sable. Self-valid and self-originated, it stands on immovable 
foundations. Being the one authority in nature, it is, in 
short, the Divine authority. 'Even the obligations of I'eligion 
are but branches of universal rectitude. The Sover(^gn 
Authority is not the mere result of his Almighty Power, but 
of this conjoined with his necessary perfections and infinite 
excellence. 

He does not admit that obligation implies an obligor. 

He takes notice of the objection that certain actions may 
be right, and yet we are not bound to perform them; such are 
acts of generosity and kindness. But his answer throws no 
farther light on his main doctrine. 

In noticing the theories of other writers in the same vein, 
as Wollaston, he takes'occasion to remark that, together with 
the perception of conformity or fitness, there is a simple 
immediate perception urging us to act according to that 
fitness, for which no farther reason can be assigned. When 
we compare innocence and eternal misery, we are struck with 
the idea of nnsuitableness, and are inspired in consequence 
with intense repugnance. 

Chapter VII. discusses the Hoads or Divisions of Virtue; 
under which he enquires first what are virtuous actions; 
secondly, what is the ti-ue principle or motive of a virtuous 
agent; and thirdly, the estimate of the degrees of virtue. 

He first quotes Butler to show that all virtue is not 
summed up in Benevolence; repeating that there is an in¬ 
trinsic rectitude in keeping faith; and giving the usual argu¬ 
ments against Utility, gi-ounded on the supposed crimes that 
might be committed on this plea. He is equally opposed to 
those that would deny disinterested benevolence, or would 
resolve beneficence into veracity. He urges against Hutcheson, 
that, these being independent and distinct virtues, a distinct 
sense would be necessary to each; in other words, we should, 
for the ■^hole of virtue, need a plurality of moral senses. 

His classification of Virtue comprehends (1) Duty to God, 
which he dilates upon at some length. (2) Duty to Ourselves, 
wherein he nj.aintain8 that our sens^, of self-interest is not 
enough for us. (3) Beneficence, the Good of others. (4) Grati- 
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tude. (5) Vei'acity, whi8h he inculcates with great earnest¬ 
ness, adverting especially to impartiality and honesty in our 
enquiries after truth. (6) Justice, which he treats in its sqipli- 
cation to the Rights of Property. Ho considers that the 
difficulties in practice arise partly from the conflict of the 
different heads, and partly ft’om the diftcrent inodes of apj)Iy- 
ing the same principles ; which ho gives as an answer to the 
objection from the great difl'eronces of men’s moral sentiments 
and practices? He‘allows, besides, that custom, education, 
and example, may blind and deprave our intclleciuHl and 
moral powers; but denies that tlio whole of our notions and 
sentiments could result from education. No amount of depra¬ 
vity is able utterly to destroy our moral discernment. 

Chapter VIII. treats of Intention as an element in virtuous 
action. He makes a distincticai between Virtue in the 
Abstract and Virtue in Practice, or with rclcrence to all the 
circumstances of the agent. A man may do abstract wrong, 
through mistake, while as he acts with his best judRincnt and 
with upright intentions, he is pi-actically right. He grounds 
on this a powerful appeal against (svery attempt at dominion 
over conscience. The I'equisitcs of Practical Morality are (1) 
Liberty, or Free-will, on which he takes the side of frec-agency. 
(2) Intelligence, without which there <mn be no perception of 
good and evil, and no moral agency. (3) The Consciousness 
of Rectitude, or Righteous Intention. On this he dwells at 
some length. No action is properly the action of a moral 
agent unless designed by him. A virtuous motive is essential 
to virtue. On the question—Is Benevolence a virtuous motive? 
he replies : Not the Instinctive benevolence of the parent, but 
only Rational benevolence; which he allows to coincide with 
rectitude. Reason presiding over Self-love renders it a virtuous 
principle likewise. The presence of Reason in greater or less 
degree is the criterion of the greater or less virtue of any 
action. 

Chapter IX. i^ on the different Degrees of Virtue and Vico, 
and the modes of estimating them; the Difficulties attending 
the Practice of Virtue; the use of Trials, and the essentials of 
a good or a bad Character. The considerations adduepd are 
a number of perfectly well-known maxims on the i)ractioe of 
morality, and scarcely add anything to the elucidation of the 
author’s Moral Theory. The concluding chapter, on Natural 
Religion, contains nothing original. 

To sum up the vicivs of Price:— 

I.—As regards the Moral Standard, he asserts that a percep- 
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tion of the Eeason or the Understanding,—a sense of fitness or 
congrnity between actions and the agents, and all the circum¬ 
stances attending them,—is what determines Right and Wrong. 

He finds it impracticable to maintain his position without 
sundry qualifications, as we have seen. Virtue is naturally 
adapted to please every observing mind; vice the contrary. 
Right actions must be grateful, wrong ungrateful to us. To 
behold virtue is to admire her. In contemplating the actions 
of moral agents, wo have both a perception of the under¬ 
standing and a feeling of the heart. He thus re-admitsran 
element of feeling, along with the intellect, in some undefined 
degree; contending only that all morality is not to be resolved 
into feeling or instinct. We have also noticed another singu¬ 
lar admission, to the effect that only superior natures can dis¬ 
cover virtue by the understanding. Reason alone, did we 
possess it in a high degree, would answer all the ends of the 
passions. Parental aflection would be unnecessary, if parents 
were sufficiently alive to the reasons of supporting the young, 
and were virtuous enough to be always determined by them. 

Utility, although not the sole ground of Justice, is yet ad¬ 
mitted to be one important reason or ground of many of its 
maxims. 

II.—The nature of the Moral Faculty, in Price’s theory, 
is not a separate .question from the standard, but the same 
question. His discussion takes the form of an enquiry into 
the Faculty:—‘ What is the power within us that perceives 
the distinctions of Right and Wrong ? ’ The two questions 
are mixed up thi’oughout, to the detriment of precision in the 
reasoning. 

With his usual facility of making concessions to other 
principles, he says it is not easy t» determine how far our 
natural sentiments may be altered by custom, education, and 
example; while it would be unreasonable to conclude that all 
is derived from these sources. That part of oar moral 
constitution depending on instinct is liable to be corrupted 
by custom and education to almost any length; but the most 
depraved can never sink so low as to lose all moral dis¬ 
cernment, all ideas of just and unjust; of which he offers the 
singular proof that men are never wanting in resentment when 
they are tfiemselves the objects of ill-treatment. 

As regards the Psychology of Disinterested Action, he pro¬ 
vides nothing but a repetition of Butler (Chapter IH.) and a 
vague assertion of the absurdity of ^denying disinterested, 
benevolence. 
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III.—On Human Hlippiness, lie has only a few general 
remarks. Happiness is an object of essential and eternsd 
value. Happiness is the eitd, and the mhj end, conceivable 
by ns, of God’s providence and government; but He pursues 
this end in subordination to rectitude. Virtue tends to 
happiness, but does not always secure it. A person thai. 
sacrifices his life rather than violate his conscience, or betray 
his country, gives up all possibility of any present reward, 
and loses the more iif proportion as his virtue is more glorious. 

, Neither on the Moral Code, nor in the relations of Eth’os 
to Politidb and to Theology, are any further remarks on 
Price called for. 

ADAM SMITH. [1723-90.] 

The ‘ Theory of the Moral Sentiments ’ is a work of great 
extent and elaboration. It is divided into five Parts; each 
part being again divided into Sections, and these subdivided 
into Chapters. 

Part I. is entitled, Of the Propriety of Action. Section 
I. is, ‘ Of the S&nse of Fruprieti/.’ Propriety is his word for 
Rectitude or Right. 

Chapter I., entitled, ‘ Of Sympathy,’ is a felicitous illus¬ 
tration of the general nature and workings of Sympathy, 
He calls in the experience of all mankind to attest the 
existence of our sympathetic impulses. Ho shows through 
what medium sympathy operates; namely, by our placing 
ourselves in the situation of the other party, and imagining 
what we should feel in that case. Ho produces the most 
notable examples of the impressions made on ns by our 
witnessing the actions, the pleasurable and the painful ex¬ 
pression of others; elfeote extending oven to fictitious repre¬ 
sentations. He then remarks that, although on some occasions, 
we take on simply and purely the feelings manitestod in our 
presence,—the grief or joy of another man, yet this is far from 
the universal ca^e: a display of angry passion may produce 
in us hostility and disgust; but this very result may be 
owing to our sympathy for the person likely to suffer from 
the anger. So our sympathy for grief or for joy is imperfect 
until we know the cause, and may be entirely suppressed. 
We take the whole situation into view, as well as the expression 
of the feeling. Hence we often feel for another person what 
that person does not feel for himself; we act out our ow^ 
. view of the situation »not his. We feel for *ho insane what 
* they do not feel; we sympathize even with the dead. 
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Chapter II. ie ‘ Of the Pleasure df Mutual Sympathy.’ It 
contains illustrations of the delight that we experience in the 
sympathy of others; we being thereby strengthened in oupplea- 
Bures and relieved in our miseries. He observes that wo 
demand this sympathy more urgently for our painful emotions 
than for such as are pleasurable; we are especially intolerant 
of the omission of our friends to join in our resentments. On 
the other hand, we feel pleasure in the act of sympathizing, 
and find in that a compensation for the ^ain that the sight of 
pain gives us. Still, this pleasure may be marred if the other 
party’s own expression of grief or of joy is beyond what wo 
think suitable to the situation. 

Chapter III. considers ‘the manner of our judging of the 
propriety of other men’s affections by their consonance with 
our own.’ The author illustrates the obvious remark, that 
we approve of the passions of another, if they are such as we 
ourselves should feel in the same situation. We require that 
a man’s expression and conduct should be suitable to the 
occasion, according to our own standard of judging, namely, 
our own procedure in Such cases. 

Chapter IV. continues the subject, and draws a distinction 
between two cases; the case where the objects of a feeling do 
not concern either ourselves or the person himself, and the 
case where they do concern one or other. The first case is 
shown in matters of taste and science, where we derive 
pleasure from symjiathy, but yet can tolerate difference. The 
other case is exemplified in our personal fortunes; in these, we 
cannot endure any one refusing us their sympathy. Still, it 
is to bo noted that the sympathizer does not fully attain the 
level of the sufferer; hence the sufferer, aware of this, and 
desiring the satisfaction of a full accord with his friend, tones 
down his own vehemence till it can be fully met by the other; 
which very circumstance is eventually for his own good, and 
adds to, rather than detracts from, the tranquillizing influence 
of a friendly presence. We sober down our feelings still more 
before casual acquaintance and strangers; and hence the 
greater equality of temper in the man of the world than in 
the recluse. 

Chapter V. makes an application of these remarks to ex¬ 
plain thetdifference between the Amiable and the Respectable 
Virtues. The soft, the gentle, and the amiable qualities are 
manifested when, as sympatliizers, we enter fully into the 
expressed sentiments of another; the *great, the awful and. 
respectable virtues of self-denial, are shown when the princi- 
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pal person concerned brings down bis own case to the level 
that ,the most ordinary sympathy can easily attain to. The 
one is the virtue of giving much, the other of expecting little. 

Section II. is ‘ Of tlie Degrees of the different passions which 
are consistent with propriety.’ Under this head he reviews the 
leading passions, remarks how far, and why, we can sympa¬ 
thize with each. 

Chapter !• is on,the Passions having their origin in the 
body. We can sympathize with hunger to a certain limited 
extent, and in certain circum.stance8; but we can rar. ?y 
tolerate any very prominent expression of it. The same 
limitations apply to the pas.sion of tiio se.ros. Wo partly 
sympathize with bodily pain, but not with the violent expres¬ 
sion of it. These feelings are in marked contrast to the 
passions seated in the imagination : wherein our appetite for 
sympathy is complete ; di8apf)ointcd love or ambition, loss of 
friends or of dignit 3 ', are suitable to rc[)rcsontation in art. 
On the same principle, wo can symptitbize with danger ; as 
regards our power of conceiving, wo are on a level with the 
sufferer. B’rom our inability to enter into bodily pain, wo the, 
more admire the man that can bear it with firmness. 

Chapter 11. is on certain Passion.s depending on a peculiar 
turn of the Imagination. Under this he exemplifies chiefly 
the situation of two lovers, with whose pas.sion, in its inten¬ 
sity, a third person cannot S3'mpathize, although one may enter 
into tlie hopes of happinc.ss, and into the dangers and calami¬ 
ties often flowing from it. 

Chapter III. is on the Unsocial Passions. These ncccs- 
s<ari!y divide our sympathy between him that fc-cls them and 
him that is their object. Resentment is especially hard to 
sympathize with. We *may ourselves resent wrong done to 
another, but the less so that the sufferer strongly resents it. 
Moreover, there is in the passion itself an element of the di.s- 
agreeable and repulsive; its manifestation is naturally di,-;- 
t^teful. It may be useful and even necessary, but so is .i 
prison, which is not on that account a pleasant object. lo 
order to make its gratification agreeable, there must be many 
well known conditions and qualifications attending it. * 

Chapter IV. gives the contrast of the Social Passions. It 
is with the humane, the benevolent sentiments, that our sym¬ 
pathy is unresti-icted and complete. Even in their excess, 
they never inspire aversion. , 

Chapter V. is onihe Selfish Passions. Efe supposes these, 
in regard to sympathy, to hold a middle place between the 
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social and the unsocial. We sympathize with small joys and 
with great sorrows; and not with great joys (which dispense 
with our aid, if they do not excite our envy) or with small 
troubles. 

Section III. considers the effects of prosperitij and adversily 
upon the judgments of mmlmd regarding propriety of action. 

Chapter L puts forward the proposition that our sympathy 
with sorrow, although more lively than, our s<j'mpathy with 
joy, falls short of the intensity of feeling in the person cepj- 
cerned. It is agreeable to sympathize with joy, and' we do so 
with the heart; the painfulness of entering into grief and 
misery holds us back. Hence, as he remarked before, the 
magnanimity and nobleness of the man that represses his 
woes, and does not exact our compassionate participation. 

Chapter II. inquires into the origin of Ambition, and of 
the distinction of llanks. Proceeding upon the principle just 
enounced, that mankind sympathize with joy rather than with 
sorrow, the author composes an exceedingly eloquent homily 
on the worship paid to rank and greatness. 

Chapter III., in continuation of the same theme, illustrates 
the corruption of our moral sentiments, arising from this 
worship of the groat. ‘We frequently see the respectful 
attentions of the world more strongly directed towards the 
rich and the great," than towards the wise and the virtuous.’ 

‘ The external graces, the frivolous accomplishments of that 
impertinent and foolish thing called a man of fashion, are 
commonly more admired than the solid and masculine virtues 
of a warrior, a statesman, a philosopher, or a legislator.’ 

Part II. is Of Merit and De-meuit ; or of the objects op 
Reward and Punishment. It consists^of three Sections. 

Section I. is, Of the Sense of Merit and Demerit. 

Chapter I. maintains that whatever appears to be the 
proper object of gratitude,, appears to deserve reward; and 
that whatever appears to be the proper object of resentment, 
appears to deserve punishment. The author distinguishes 
between gratitude and mere love or liking; and, obversely, 
between resentment and hatred. Love makes us pleased to 
see any one promoted; but gratitude urges ns to be ourselves 
the instrument of their promotion. 

Chapter-II. determines the proper objects of Gratitude and 
Resentment, these being also the'proper objects of Reward 
and Punishment respectively. ‘These, as well as all the 
other passions of tfuman nature, seem proper, and are approved 
of, when the heart of every impartial spectator mtirdy sympathizes 
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with them, when every iiiBifferent by-stander entirely enters 
into, and goes along with them.’ In short, a good moral 
decision is obtained by the nnanimous vote of all impartial 
persons. • 

This view is in accordance with the coarse taken by the 
mind in the two contrasting situations. In sympathizing with 
the joy of a prosperous person, we approve of his comidacent 
and grateful sentiment towards the author of his prosperity ; 
we make his gr?,titade*our own ; iu sympathizing with sorrow, 
we tutor into, and approve of, the natural resentment towards 
the agent causing it. 

Chapter III. remarks that whci'e wo do not approve of the 
conduct of the person conferring the benefit, wo have little 
sympathy with the gratitude of the receiver; we do not 
care to enter into the gratitude of the favourites of profligate 
monarchs. 

Chapter IV. supposes the case of our approving strongly 
the conduct and the motives of a benefactor, in which case we 
sympathize to a corresponding degree with the gratitude of 
the receiver. 

Chapter V. sums up the analysis of tho Sense of Merit and 
of Demerit thus:—The sense of Merit is a compound senti¬ 
ment, made up of two distinct emotions ; a direct sympathy 
with the sentiments of the agent (constituting tho propriety 
of the action), and an indirect sympathy with the gratitude of 
the recipient. The sense of Demei-it includes a direct anti¬ 
pathy to the sentiments of the agent, and an indirect sym¬ 
pathy with the resentment of the sufl'erer. 

Section 11. is 0/ Justice and Beneficence. 

Chapter I. compares (ho two virtues. Actions of a bene¬ 
ficent tendency, from projlbr motives, seem alone to require a 
reward ; actions of ahurtliil tendency, from improper motives, 
seem alone to deserve punisbmont. It is the nature of Bene¬ 
ficence to be free ; the mere absence of it does not expose to 
punishment. Of ,all the duties of beneficence, the one most 
allied to perfect obligation is gratitude ; but although we talk 
of the debt of gratitude (we do not say the debt of chant))), 
we do not punish ingratitude. 

Resentment, the source of punishment, is given for defence 
against positive evil; we employ it not to extort benefits, but to 
repel injuries. Now, the injury is the violation of Justice. 
The sense of mankind goes along with the em^doyment of 
violence to avenge the «tiurt done by injustice,•to prevent the 
injury, and to restrain the offender. Beneficence, then, is the 
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8Tx\>ject of reward •, and ■the want W it is not tho suVijocl of 
puniehment. Thor© may bo ceases where a hcnolicent act is 
compelled by pnmshmciit, as in obliging a father to sapport 
his family, or in punishing a man for not interfering when 
aiiothor is in danger; but those cases are immaterial excep¬ 
tions to the broad dohnition. Ho might have added, that ui 
cases w'herc justice is performed under unusual difficulties, 
and with unusual tidelity, our disposition would l*o not 
merely to exempt from punishment, bitf to retPard. 

Chapter H. considers the sense of Justice, Remorse. #iiul 
the fe<‘liug of Merit. 

Ererv ma.u i.s rccommetuled by nature to his own cni-c. 
lacing litter to take cure of himsi'lf than of another [•ersun. 
We approve, therefore, of each one .seeking tiu'ir own good ; 
imt then it niu.-it not Ix' to the hurt (>f any other Jieing, Tlu' 
primary feeling of .•.eif-prv.servation would not of itself, how- 
i ver. Ik^ shocked at cau.sing injury to our fellows. It is wheti 
we jMUis out of thi.s point of view, and t'tuer into the metital 
state of tile sjs.-ctator of our aetions, tluit we feel tin* setide of 
injustice and the sting of Uenu>m-. Though it imiy l>e true that 
every iudividiud in his own brua.st prefers hinwelf to man- 
kind, yt't he dures tio( look mankind in the face, and avt.nv 
that he ai-ts on this principle. A man is approved when he 
ouLstrips lii.s fellaws in a (iur nice ; he is condemned when he 
jostles or trip.s up n (■■'inpetitor unfairly The actor takes 
home to him.seit' flii.-i feeiino ; a feeling known as Simine, 
Dread of rmu.slunes.t, and Henior.M.'. 

rio will) the nhveri-e. He that generous actioji 

can reah/.e the s- titinients of the hy-sUnder, and applaud 
himse'lf t>y .sympa’isy witii the appptlsiiHon of the suppo.sttd 
im{>artial judge. Thi.s is the senseAif Merit. 

Chajiter 111. gives reflections Ojsin the utility of this con- 
stituliou of our nature. Hntnan lieings ant de{)endcMt upon 
one another for mutiiiil assist; out, and ur«.> cx}K?mt to nintoai 
injurka. Society iniglit em.st without love or Ijoncficcnce, 
but not without mutual aledincnev from injury, Bencficciiee 
>8 the omaiuent that emlxdiiaheH the building; Justice the 
main pillar that supports it. Its i» for the obBcrvaucc of 
Juaticc that we need that conscionsticsa of iJhiienort, atnl those 
t«m>ra off mental punishment, growing out of our aympnthy 
with the liitiapprobation of our fellow*. Jnatitst in necesHary 
, to the exiatenee of society, aud we often defend its dictates on 
that ground; hut, without looking to such a remote aud com* 
probe usive end, we are plunged into remorse (or its violation 
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\ty tXic sVvorier ptoocss of referring to the censure of a sup- 
)>oBcd spectator [in other words, to the,sanction of publw 
opinion ]. 

Srefion III. —0/ the injhtcnce of Fortum upon the senti- 
oienU of mankind, udth regard to the Merit and the Demerit of 
actions. 

Every voluntary action coriRists of three parts:—(1) the 
lntenti<jn or iiMdivo, (2) the Mechanism, as when we lift the 
hiuui, and give a blow, and (;j) the Consecjuenocs. It is, in 
principle, iidmitted by all. tlwt only the first, the Intention, 
can Is? the »ubject ut blame. The ilcchaiiism is in itself 
iinjilfereiit. So the (,c>nsf(|in‘iifeK cannot lx; j>ri)j)erly imputed 
to the agonl, iinlcs.s nstended by him. On this last point, 
however, mankind do nut always adhere to their general 
maxim; when they c..nic f<> jiarticular ca.ses, they are in- 
rtueiuaal, in their cslimaie of merit and detueril, by the ' ctual 
consequences of tlic action. 

^^’haptcr J. considers the causes of this infltienee of Fortune, 
(iratitude requin'H, in the first insoince, that some pleasure 
should have lx.-en ceiiferred; Keseniment pro-supposes ptiin. 
These passions retpan’ farther that tlie object of tlicm should 
it,self Uj su.sccptiblc of pleasure atid pain ; they should be 
htirriun Ixtings or atiimiils. Thirdly, It i.s requisite that they 
should have jiroducc>l the edtcts lV<im a Vie.sign to do so. 
Nvnv, the alr'ctiec of the p’easuiMblc con.seqnctices intondeti by 
a Iwneticent utrent Icnia s on: ouc <'f the exciting causes of 
gnititinle, tiifJiTiugh liu hiding another ; the absence of the 
jiainfitl cwnseqncncc.s of a mah-ficcnt act Icavt's out one of 
the excilittg causes of resim!im nl; hence less gratitude seerus 
due in the one. ainl ics.s resentment m the other. 

Chapter II trcai.- ''I the extent of this influenct;' of Fortune. 
The efli-cta Ilf it atr. tirst. lo djininish. in our eyci?, (he, merit 
of Innihtble, and the detaerit of bhnncable, action.s, when they 
fail of their itiU'iided effects ; and, secondly, to increase the 
feelings of merit'and of dennrit. Ixyond what is due to the 
motives, when the aclious ehauee to lx- followtHl by extra¬ 
ordinary pkmttnn' or j,xiin. fsHeces.s «'iihimces our estimate o! 
all gn’at eaterprixe.s; failnn,' take.s till' tlie etige of our rcsenb 
meut of great crimes. 

Th.' attUmr think.s (Clwiptcr 111.) that final cause's can to 
assigned for thi» irregularity of Sentiments. In the first 
place, it would to highiy dangerous to stn'k out and to resent* 
more bad intotiUous. * In the ne.\t place, it ii- desinible that 
tonefioent wishes should be put to the proof by results. And, 
40 
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lastly, as regards the tendency to resent evil, although un¬ 
intended, it is g^ood to a certain extent that men should bo 
taught intense circumspection on the point of infringing 
one another’s happiness. 

Part III. is entitled Of the Foondatiox or obb jupomests 

COSCEKXISO Ol’B OWN SE.NTUIEMS A.\D CO.VDUCT, ASO OF THE 

Skssb of Dutv. 

Chapter 1. is ‘ Of the Principle of Sijlf-appapbiitidn and of 
Solf-disappiobatiou.’ Having previously assignctl tho origin 
of our judgiuonts respecting others, tho author no*' prooA‘ds 
to trace out our judgimaits resjiecting ourselves. The esphum- 
tion is still the same. We appntve <;r disapprove of our own 
conduct, accoriiiug its we fi'i.d tliat tho impartial sjK-ctator 
would approve or disapprove of it. 

To a solitary hutmui Usiig, moml judgments would never 
exist. A man would no mt>re think of the merit and demerit 


of his sentiments than o! the Itcaniy or deformity of his own 
face. Such criticism is exercised lii.-t iifwn other Ixnngs; Intt 
the critic cannot help streing that he in his turn is criticisesl, 
ami ho is thereby led to n{'(>ly tbe citmmon stiuidnrd to hi.s 
own actions; to divide himself as it were into two persons - 
the exttminer or judge, and person examined into, or jmlgtsi 
of.. Ho knows what coBduef. ol his will l>e approved of by 
others, and whal tMiulcnuud, iMrisirditig to the staiuiard he 
himself omploy.s upm')?hc!'s; his concurrirBco in tins nppro- 
kition or disapprohation ns self-afiprolMition or self-disapproba¬ 
tion. The liappy cotisciousness of virtue m the con.sciousness 
of the favourable n.‘gard.s of other men. 


Chapter II. i.s ' Uf the love of Praise, and of Praise¬ 
worthiness; the dread of Blame, lutd of Blanie-worthijwws; 
a long and important cbapt,.*r. 'ftte author cndi.'avours to 
trace, acct>rtling to his principle of syinjuitby, the desins ol 
Praise-worthiness, as weii as el' Praise. Wo approve certain 
conduct in others, and are ihu.s dis{s>iii.“d to approve the name 
condnet in onrsclve.s what wc praise as judges of our fdllow- 
mcn, we deem prai-se-worthy, and aspire- to realisas in our own 
condnei. Some men may diirer from ua, and may withhold 
that praiao; wo may ho painiKl at the circunuitauc(% but we 
adhere to our love of the jiniiso-worthy, even when it docs 
not brin|^ the praise. When we obtain the praise we are 
pleased, and straugibenml in our ostiinate t the ap|irobation 
. that we rcowvo oonfirma our seif-approhation, but tloee not 
giro bir^ to iff In abort, there are <Wo priodplea at work 
within aa. We are pieaaed with approbation, and pamed by 
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ropH»cb: wo are farther pleased if the approbation coin¬ 
cides with what wo approve when wo are ourselves acting as 
judged of other men. The two dispositions vary in their 
strength in individuals, confirming each other when in 
concert, thwarting each other when opposed. The author 
has paint«^ a number ^ striking situations arising out of 
their conflict. He onquirtM why wo an; more pained by un¬ 
merited roproa<|Ji, thap lilted up by unmerited nj)prol)ation; 
and as.Higns as the reason tliat tlie painful state is more 
fHinfent th»n the corresponding plervsuraljlo state. He shows 
how those men whost* productions are of uncertain merit, as 
poets, ar»! mi>ro i.ho sluves fd approlKition, than tiie authors of 
uninistaJceable discoverie.s in science. In the e.xtremo cases 
of unmerited n'proiu-h, lie iv.ints out the appeal to the all- 
.soeing Judges of tlio world, anil to a future state rightly con¬ 
ceived ; proUssting, however, Uirainst the view- that w.. jld 
reserve tho Cclestja.1 region.^ for monks and friars, and condemn 
to the infomal, a!) the iier's-s. Kmittsmcn, poets, and [ihilo- 
sophers of fortnor ages; all the inventors of tlie useful arts; 
the protecUrrs, instructors, and hem-factors of mankind ; and 
all thoso to whom onr natund sense of praise-worthiness 
lurccs us to a.scnt)c the hi..dies! merit and nm.st exalted virtue. 

Chapter 111. Lh ’()n i he influeneo an I authoriiv of Cou- 
science;' another long chapter. occu[>ied ni'iri* witli moral 
refloctiuiiH of a practical kind ihaii with tlio following out of 
tile analysis of our moral si-ntinicni., Com-edim: that the tc.sti- 
mojty ol the supposed impartial .speci Uor does not of it.sclf 
always support a man, he yet assi-rts it.- iiiflneiiee to be great, 
and tliat hy it alone wi' can scti ivhat relates to ourscive.s in 
the projicr shapat and dimensions It is only in this way tlmt 
we lain prefer the interest of many to the interest of one; the 
inutroKt of others to <mr own. To fortify us in this hard 
lesson two ditfetxjDt Hetiemcs have Itei'n proposed; one to 
inertsme oar ferciings for others, the oilier to diminish our 
feelings for onrsclvers. The first is pn^scritv'd hy the whtuiug 
and jneliMicholy moralists, who will never allow us to Iw 
hapi^y, bettnuso at overj* moment many of our (ollow-lKiiiigs 
arc m misery. The second is the doctrine of tho Stoics, who 
anuthilato self-interest in favonr of tho vast commonwealth 
of nature; on that the author bestows a lengthened cohiment 
and oonvetion, founded on his theory of regulating the mani- 
festationa of joy or grief by tho light of tlio im^itJal judge. 
He gives hi* own panadba for human misery, namely, the 
(lower of nature to acoommodato men to their permanent situ- 
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ation, and to restore tranqaillitj, which is the one seoret of 
happiness. 

Chapter IV. handles Self-Deceit, and the Origin iMid Use 
of General Rules. The interferent* of our passions is 
great ol)stiM*lc to our liolding towards oarselvos tlie position 
of an impartial spectator. From this notorious fact the author 
dednre.s an aiguim-nt (i|,'tiinst a spwial moral faiTulty, or moral 
sense; he says that if we iind such a fueulty^it would surely 
judge our own passions, which are the most clearly livid open 
to it. more correctly than tht* {lassions of others. , • 

To corrtH t our rell-partiidity luid stdf-dweit is the use of 
genenvl rules. Ctiir rejicatcd oliscrvations on the tendency of 
jwticnlur arts, teach us what is fit to be done genenvlly; and 
our conviction of the pri>pncty ol' the genenvl rules is a jtower- 
I'ul motive for applying !h< in to our own case. It is a mistake 
to .supjxwe, its some have done, that rules precede cxjH'rience; 
on the eontrary, they are formed l>y tiiidliig from exjierienw,' 
that nil actions of a certain kind, in certain circumsUvnees, art; 
approved of. When e.stubli.-hed. wc ap{M-ut to them as sian- 
divrvls of judgtjient in rigiit and wrong, but they are not the 
original judinnents of iii'.kiikiud, nor ttie ultimattii founiiations 
of morel .'cniinicnt. 

Chapter V. continueH the .subject of the authority ajui iii- 
fliienco of tiertcr.d l{;ilc>. maintivininL' that they are justlv 
rt'gjvrded us laws of ii:c IKity, The irrend advantage of 
general rulc.s i.> to give stcmhiie.-s to htiuiun eouduct, and to 
enable u.s to ivsisi our icnsporary varieties of U-mjHT and dri* 
position. 'J hey an- thus a gitiiid scc’iriiy for Ituraan duties. 
That the iiiiporiant rufes of miiraJity shouitl lie aistuuuted laws 
of the Deity i-sHnaiund sentiment.. Men have always aacrilvctl 
to their denies their own sentisnofils ami |>as»ions ; tlw deilie.s 
held by them in sjs cial reverence, they have endoweil with 
their highest ideal of txcciieixu', the love of virtue and beiie- 
6cent;e, and the abhorrence , f vice and injustice. The re¬ 
searches of pliiheophical itujuiry confinived mankind in tlio 
8uppo«iti<*n that the mond Sacuhves carry the ivadgt^ of aalbo 
rity, that they wc-r*; intended ns the governing principle* of 
onr nature, acting as the viccgcrenis of ibo Deity. Thi.s 
inference is confirmed by the view tliat live bappintais of men, 
and o#othor rational ertivt urcs, is the original doaign of the 
Author of nature, the only purpose reconcilalde with the 
perfections we asttribe to him. 

Chapter •VI. i» on the csiaca t^here ^ Sense of Duty 
should be the aolc motive of coudBCt j and tm tboee where it 
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ought to join with other motives. ' Allowing the import¬ 
ance of religion among human motives, he does not concur 
wit3» t!ho view that would make religious considortvtions the 
sole landable motives of action. The sense of duty is not the 
only principle of our conduct; it i.s the ruling or governing 
one. It may bo a ejnestion, however, on what occasions wo 
are to proceed strictly by tl>o sense of duty, and on what 
occasions give \^ay to some other sentiment or allection. The 
author answers that in the lu f.ious prompted by l)enovolent 
alTcf^ions, ye are to follow out otir senlimentB as much a.s 
our senia’ of duty; and tlio contrary with tlie malevolent 
passions. As to the mdfish passions, wc; are to follow duty in 
small inattcrs, and stdf-intcresl in great. Hut the rules of 
dntv pn.'diuninab' most in etiscss where tlu-y are determined 
with exatdncws, that i.s, in the virtue of .lu.stice. 

Pjtiir IV. Of TitE t:HKoi i,t I’lM.nv n-oN tuk Scvri.vvNT 
,ir Art’Koswos. 

Chapter !. is on the Heuuty arisimr o\!t of Utility. It Ls 
here that the author sfTs fortii the disiiiul career of ‘ the poor 
man’s son, whom hi-.aven in the hour ut her anger ha.s curst 
with ambition,' and enforces his f.tvourite moral Ic.s.-.on o‘ 


eontentment and trsnnjutllity. 

Chapter II. is the connexion of l.tility with .Miiral Aj'jiro- 
bation. Then- are many iieiieus ( 1 .,..^ .‘...iug tl*’ kind o) beauty 
or charm ari-siiis.' from usdity ; and lieiioc. it tuay he iiiain- 
tained (ns was done by Hume) that our whole approbat’.on ot 
virtue may In* explained on this princijile. And it may bo 
granted that, (bertt is a coincidenee l«-iween our .sentiTuoiits 
of approbatiem or tii.sapprobation, and ilie u.sclnl or hurtful 
(ptalities of action.^. Still, the author hold(||tli!it this utility 
..r hnrtfnlncss is not the bthunost or principal source of our 
approbation. In tbe first phwe. he thinks it iiieoiigruous that. 
W6 sltonld have no otbiu' reason for ju-aislng a man than for 
praising a clntst «»I drawers. In tli** movt phme, he (tontends at 
length tiiat the uwfuine.s.s of a disposition of mind i.s .seldom 
the firat ground of our n]iprobation. Take, for example, the 
onalititut n»efnl to ouintdves—ixiason and self-eanimand: we 
approve the firat oa just and neenrute, Ind’ort! tve ant aware ot 
it« being uaeful; and as to self-command, we approve it qmw 
m much for its propriety as for its utility ; it is the coiiiouieuTO 
of our opinion with the opinion of fJie sp-emtor, ^ 

ratimate of the comparative utility, that atlects us. ' 

the qualities useful to'otbors—humanity, 
spirit and justice—he moroly repeats bis own theory that they 
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are approved ty oar eatering into* the view of the impartia! 
spectator. The examples cited only show that tho^ virtaos 
are not approved frt>ra self-interest; as when the soldier throws 
away his life to gain something for his sovereigit. Ho also 
pats the case of a solitary hnuian Ixniig, who nught see fitness 
in actions, bat could not feel moral approbation. 

Part V. The isemtexce of Cl’stom on the Moiui. Sesti- 
MENTs. Tlio first chapter is a plwusing essay on the influonce 
of custom and fashion oii manners, divas, afid in Fine Art 
generally. The second chapter makes tJio applicjation U^onr 
moral stsntiincnts. .-Vkhongh custom will uevtjr reconcile ns to 
the comluct of a Nei-o or a Claadius, it will heighten or blunt 
the delicacy of our sentiments on rii.'bt and wrong. The fttshioH 
of the {itnc.s of Charles II. made di.ssoluU’ncss reputable, and 
di.sts'tunU'tianccd rvLrahirity of eondmrt. There is a custom¬ 
ary Isdiavieur that we cxjMx-t in the old and in the ^'oung, 
in the clergyman and in the military man. The aitaations of 
diflbrent ages .ami countries develop characteristic qualities— 
enduruntv in the .savage, humanity and softness in the civiliaisl 
community. Hut those arc not the extrerno instaiicea of the 
principle. Wc find particular us4gc,s, where custom has ren- 
dertsl lawful and hlamele.-s .'unions, th.at sluxrk the plainest 
princijile.s of right atid wrong; the mo.st notorious and uuiversiii 
is infanticide. 

P.vRT VI. The i iiiE.M’iEf! C'F Vttni E, 

iVeti'-.a /. i^ oTj /Vtc/c.-i,-,, and hi an elegant rasay on the 
(i»:aa uU d of the prudential etiarai'tor. ri’-chioi //. tvonsiders 
rh<irArtt.-r ax -:tk’r Chapi.e-' L is u disquisition 

on the comparalive priontv (.d* the objts-ts of our regard. 
After seif, whiehjnu.si ever have the first plao*;, tlie iiiomliers 
of our own funAr arc n'commendwl to oiir consideration. 
itoiuou.?r connexion.H of l)I<ssl arc num,' or less regarded 
accortUng to the custom-s of the country; in jjastoral countries 
clanship is ntanili.sU d ; in commercitd conntrie# distant mla- 
tionsiup Ix^comcs inditlcrent. (Official and bqsinoiis onnnexinns, 
and tile assrxriatioit <if ncigldiuurlKKsI, detomiiito fricndsbifis. 
Special estimation is a still pnsferabhi tie. Favoars receivcKl 
determine and require favours in return. Tho disHnetion of 
ranks is so far foumled in natare as to deserve oar respect. 
Lastly, tho miserable are recommended to oor otwnpassion, 
Next, as* regards sociotitfs ft-'liap. II.), sinoo oar own ooantry 
stands first in mx regard, the author dilates on tibo virtnos of 
agouti citute% Finely, althongh owr effeotnal good offices 
may not extraid lieyond onr tNJontiy, oar good-will may 
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embrace tbe whole oniverae. Tbia universal benevolenoe, 
liowevor, the author thinks must repose on the belief in a 
l)enovoloiit and all-wise governor erf the world, as realked, for 
i xam^e, in the meditotionB of Marcos Antoninus. 

tieetion III. i)f 8elf-c<mmand: On this topic the author 
produces a splendid moral essay, in which he describes the 
various modes of our Bell’-csliination, and draws a contrast 
bctwci'n pride and vanity. In so far as concerns his Ethical 
theory, ho has at ill tluvsaino criterion of the virtue, the depp^e 
iind ntodc coiumendod b}’ the impartial spectator. 

TAia WI. Ok Svbtkms ok MauAt, Piiilosophv. On this 
«e iieixl only fo remark t hat it is an interesting and valuable 
.■(iiitrilmtion to the Itistory and the criticism of the Ethical 
>y.steraH.* 

Tbe KtlucaJ theory of Adam Smith may bo thus summed 
'ip:— 

1.—The Ethical StanJiirii is the judgment of an impartial 
'■itectafor flr„i;ririe; and our own juilgnicnts are derived by 
rerereii' e to what this spectator would approve or disapprove. 

Priibably to no one hits this ever appeared a snliicient 
account of llighl and Wrong. It provides against one defect, 

I lie S4-If-partiality i>f tlie ageait; but gives no account whatever 
of the grounds of the critic's own judgment, and makes no 
provisioti agiiinst lii.s fal!il)ility. It iiiaj' lie very well on points 
whore iijen'n mural sentimeius an- UtlenUdy uiumimous, but it 

* it i« fierhsiM worth whi!!- to quote a wjntence or two, giving tho 
uithor'i epiaion the lhe.>ry et tlx’ Moral S'-nso. ‘ Agaiiist gtvery 
aceoant of the pnncipU’ of apiirel-ati in, whicli ni:ikt« it dipend upon a 
Is’Ciiliar (smUmeuI, distinct from i v.‘ry other, I would obiistt, that it is 
Mtiuigo tliat this (N nliroenl, which J'rovidcncii iindjpbnslly intended to 
1'• the goveraing pmiciple of kumaa nature, shoula hitherto htive been 
s” little taken nulicc. of, a» not to have got a name in any language. The 
word Moral Stmai w of very late formation, and cannot yet bo considered 
as making part of the Kngli<«h tonirue. The word approbation has but 
ceitliin th<3»ij few years b«.'n appropriate-d to denote jKvuliarly anything 
■ f thi# kind. In propriety of language wc approve of whatever is entirely 
to our satisfaction- -df the form of a building, of the cotrtrivanco of a 
machine, of the flavour of a dish of meat. Tdie word conscience do<‘s not 
immediati ly denote any moral {aeulty by which we approve or disapprove, 
tirmsckinw supposes, indeed, the eais'tenoo of some such faculty, and 
pnijierly signifies our consciousno** of having acted agrwably or contrary 
to its directions. When love, hatred, joy, sorrow, gratitude, rosemtment, 
with so many other passions which aro all supposed te be the subjects of 
this principio, have made thctnselvue considcnible enough to get titl^aa to 
know tbratn by, is it not surprising that tho sovereign of them all shouto , 
hitherto have been so litths, heeded; that, a few philo.spphet«_ exMpted, 
nobody hM yol thought it worth while to bestow a name upon it. 
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is TaiaelssB in ali quoalions whew there nro fnnd&tncntal 
differences of Tiew. 

n.— In the PBychol<^y of Etliics, Smith wonld oonmijcr the 
moral Paonltyas identical with the pow^qf which 

he trtiats is tins foandation of IJenevolence. A roan >s a moral 
being in proportion as lie can enter into, and realiato, lbi> 
feelings, sentim©nt.s, and opinions of others. 

Now, aa morality would never have existed bat for Uk* 
necessity of pndccting one linmau Iwinf against another, th<' 
power of the mind that adopts other pe<»ple'« ijit<?rost»^anil 
views mast always 1 .h' of vital roomeni as a spritig of moral 
conduct; and Adam Smith has done great wirvict* in develop¬ 
ing the workings of tho sympathetic itnpulse. 

He does not di^eass Frgc-.will. On tho question of DLsiii- 
teresU'd Comiuct, ho gives no clear opinion. W'hilo denying 
that our sympathetic impuise.s an; a n'fmenient of.self-love, he 
would seem to admit that tliey bring their own pleasure with 
them; so that, after all, they ilo not detraei from our linppi- 
ni«a. In other phwies, ho n'eogniies self-sacriliee, but gives 
no analysis of tho motives that lead to it; and sooms to think, 
with many other inoi-ali.sts, that it requires a coni|MimsjiUon in 
the next world. 

III. —H is theorv of the constituents of Happatess 
simple, primitive, ami crude, but is given with earnest eonvii- 
tion. Ambition he langbs to scorn. ‘ What, he a»k», can Is' 
added to the happini'ss of jIh* man who w in health, out of 
debt, and has a eiear consrience r ' Agttin, ‘ the chief |»Art of 
liapj^ncB-s consists in the conseiotisne-s of being btsloved, 
hence, sudden changes of fortune seh,h>m t'oiitribnU* to happi- 
lU'ss.' But what he dwells upon most [RTsislently, B» the 
primecontiition of happine.«s. is (.'on^entment, and Tranquillity. 

IV. —On the .Moral <‘<Kle, he has nothing pevuliar. A# to 
the inean.s and inducemertts to morality, he doc* not nvmi! 
liimfielf of the fertility of his own pnnciple of SJymj'mthy, 
Appetds to sympathy, and the enltivalion of the power of 
entering into the let lings of others, could tWily lie shown b» 
play a high part in eflicjitrious moral suaaion. 

V. —He afford-s little or m. gremnds for remiu'kiug on the 
connexion of Morality with Politic*. Onr datiea an citixens 
are a p^ of Mondity, and that is lUi. 

VI. —He gives his tiewa on the altianoe of Ethic# with 
Bcligion. Ho does not admit Utal w« shotild refer to the 
Beligioos aaqptkm on all occasions.. He >aMomfj« a bene¬ 
volent and alhwiMi Ctovemor of Hie world, who will ultuoately 
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Tetlrojw all iuCT^aalitJieB, tthd remedy all ontstaading injnstioe.. 
What this Being approves, however, is to bo inforrod solely 
from^the principles of benevolence. Onr regard for him is to 
be shown, not by frivolous observances, sacritiees, ceremonies, 
and vain supplications, but by just and lieneficciit actions. 
The author studiously ignores a revelation, and constructs for 
himself a Natural Religion, grounded on a benevolent and 
just administration of the nniversc. 

In Smith’s*Bssnj',» the pnrely sritmtific enquiry is overlaid 
byjiHwtica! and hortatory dissertations, and by eloquent de- 
lineationri"of eliaraetcr and of l«.‘au-ideals of virtiioas condncl. 
Ilis style licing thus pitched to tlie ]>opular key, ho never 
pnsluis home a motajvhysica! analysis; so that even his 
favourite theme, Sympathy, is not philosojthically sifted to 
the bottom. 

nAVlI) n.VUTLKY. [I705-i;o.] 


The ‘Observations on Man' (171'.*) is liie fir.st systemutie 
effort tf> explain tlie ptienoincim ttf tjiind by the I.aiw t»f 
Association. It c<*iit«ins also a philnsophical bypoilH'.sis, that 
mental states twtvprodticcd by the ci/j/-./*/. ». >>1 inliuite.simul pir- 
ti<'les of the nerves. Thi« analoey. bortowed from the undu¬ 
lations of the byiwitheticai sui-'Uincc n t'ia r, has Is'i-n censured 
as crude, and has Is'cn entitx'ly superseded, litit, although 
an imj'M'HVttt analogy, it neveri heii's.s kept eonstatilly before 
the mind of Hartley’ the doui.h' aspect of all mental pheno¬ 
mena, thus preventing err-oieitus explunaiiou.s, and often 
su^'gcslii^ corns*! tmes. In this res|>eet. .\risti)Tle and Jtohl>es 
art! the only persons that can be named as equally tortnnate. 

The ethical remarks contained iu the ‘ tlbservations. 
relate only to the seeon3»bead ol .suminary, the P.syehology of 
Ethics. We Hhall take, first, the account of disinterestedness. 


and, next, of the inoml sense. 

1. l>i»int>rf>itfdne*s. I'mler the usune ,Syi.q.>d/iy. liarlloy 
iiidudos four kinds of htcbtnrH (1) Uejoicing at the l.a].pi- 
ness of othcni-~B<>ciality, (»ood-wdl, Gencosity, OnitUude: 

(2) Ctrieving ft»r the misery of others—t :ompas.sum- Mercy; 

(3) Rtdoidng at the misery of others— Antair, .lealou.s;. 

Cruelty,Malice; and (4) Grieving (or the i.appmess ol mhci> 
—Emulation. Envy. All these* feelings V 

originate in association. Wo w-dcc* a-s 

ino^od, Benevolonco and Conii>assion. ;of 

ploasing affection th^ pixtmpts us to act m 

other*. It is not a primitive fooling : but g.'ows out ol such 
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^circnmstanoeB as the following;. Almost all the pleasures, 
and few, in comparison, of the pains, of childr^ are caused 
by othere; who are thna, in the course of time, regnrded 
with pleasure, indejiendeutly of their nsefulness to us. 
Many of our pleasure.** are enjoyed along with, and are 
enhanced b}*, the presence of others. This tenas to make us 
more sociable. Moreover, wo are taught and required to put 
on the niipcarance of gi>otl-will, and to do kindly actions, and 
this may W'get in us the profntr feelings. FiiAJIy, we must 
take inro account the praise and rewards of benevoleryw. 
together with the reciprocity of iMuiefite that wo iflay justly 
expect. All those elements may Itc so mixo<i and blended as 
to priwlneo a feeling that shall leatth us to do go<xi. others 
without any expectation of ntwani, even that most rcfinetl 
reeonijHJtise—the jileasnro arisiitg from a IxuicScont act. 
Tims ilartley conccivee tiiat Itu la^th provc.s the existence of 
tlisiiiterestf'd feeling, and explains the nmnner of its develope- 
raent. 

Hi.s account of Coat/wsiVin is similar. In the young, the 
signs and ap|M!aranccs of di»tra».s excite a painful feeling, by 
rectvlling their own experience of misery. >10 the old, the 
connexion lietwecn a teciing and its adjuncts has been 
weakened by exfterienee. Also, when children are brought 
up together, they ate often Jinrioytfd by the same things, and 
this tend.s |>owcri'uIly to create a fellow-feeling. Again, when 
their fitircnt-s are ill, they are tatight to cultivate l»ity. and 
arc alM_> subjected tj> unusual restraints. All those things 
conspire to itiako childnm ticsirt! to remotf the enterings of 
others. Various cireiimstanccR increase (be feeling of pity, as 
when the suiTc.'-ers are la-lovi-d by n«, or arts morally gOt»d. 
It is eonfirmatofy of this view, that*fhe roost tx^mf^asionate 
arc those whose nerves art* easily irritable, or whose cx- 
fterience of afHiction has lanm eiJii»yerahie. 

2.— TAe Mf/rttl S Hartley denies the cxbteoos of any 
moral instinct, «>r any moral jutlgmcnte, proceeding upon the 
eternal relations of things. If titcro I* such, let instnnc«» of 
thmn be prwlnctHi i>rior to the indncnce of associations. Still, 
onr moral approbation or disapfirolmiion m disintm%ated, and 
Iras a fiictitious independence. (1) Children ore (aught what 
IS right and wrong, and thus the osiaanattoiis ooaneotiENd with 
the idea ftf firttise and hlanro are tramderrod to the eirtnes 
incnlcautd and the vices condimmed. (2) Many vices and 
virtues, such a| sensuality, intemporaiice, nudioe, and the 
i^iptMiUs, produce immedmlr cons^ueacea of evil and good 
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rospoctivoly. (3) Tb<* benebts, immediate or (at least) 
obvions, flowing from the virtues of others, kindle love 
u>wards them, and thereafter to the virtues they exhibit. 
(4) Another consideration is the lavelhuigB of virtue, arising 
from the saitablonosss of the virtues to each other, and to the 
beauty, order, and perfection of the world. (5) The hopes 
and fears oonnectod with a futuro life, strengthen the feelings 
eonnoeted with virtue. (G) Meditation upon God and prayer 
liavt' a like elect, i All the pleasures and pains of sensation, 
inutgination, ambition (pride and vanity), self-interest, eym- 
pjfthy, uiftl tJjctjpathy (affection towards God), an ftir as they 
are oonsistent with one unotlier, with the fram(5 of oar natures, 
and with the course of the world, bc^get in ns a moral sense, 
and lead ns to the love and approbation of virtue, and to the 
tear. Iiatretl, and nliiiom?nc(* of vice. This moral sense, 
theroforf', carries its own authority with it, ina.srauch as it is 
the sum total of all the rt*st, and the ultimate x-esnlt from 
them: and emplovs the whole fort'e and anthority of tbo 
whole nature of man agjun.st any particular part of it that 
rt.dHd« against the detertnitiutions and commands of the con- 
scicnct! or moral judgment.’ 

liartley’s anaiysi.s of (he moral scn.sc is a great advance 
upon Hobltes and yiandeville, who make self-love the imme¬ 
diate constituent. inst«-;ul <>f a ix-mot'c aiust-, of conscience. 
Our uwrai consciousness may tJius l>e treated as peculiar and 
<li«tingnishabl« from other mcntii! states, while at the same 
time it is doiicd to In* uniejue and ii'rt'solvable. 


THOM.tS KEID * [171(1-90.] 

Reid's Ethical vk'ws^trc given in his Essays on tho Active 
I’owers of the Mind. 

• At.*** Fi!iior»oK {l724-isir.\ is not of Rt£s;i.>nt importance m pwely 
Kthieal theory to demand h faU abstract. The follovumj 
»,ewi i» made hy l*rofe«K*r V. iteh‘ Zbo 

IWd that the note *n of Uightnesa «•> not reiofvable ,'b.^jb Reid 

detiTtwl frf>m ityin|mthy or a monil fu ns^t. g<Ht» a »l< p A r > . nature 

ami Stewart in the inquiry which he raw* n garding Jhc da i 
and gt^amd of Itightnoa. Itolf.’ 'ITte following ,» 

Oottd :--Moral g.«>d i» the iqsviOo exe. lkncc and hd.ut 

luatare, and moral depratily it* »p«H;ihc dctivt (“J drawn out after 

•o*w.Uenre* of huumn nature coiiawte in four tW^ 2 ) jBrartvfcsw, 
the analogy of the cardinal virtue*: (1) */ i m oVrfwBi a part in 
tho nrinapal eawUenoe of a criwture • ( 4 ) oV 

wadal life (Jiiatie*,); (3) 

energy to oviarwme obstacle* (lortitudo). licgaroufc 
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Essay III., entitled Tdk PBiRcirt.Es or Aciios, contains 
(Part m.) a disquisition on the liatiiHutl. Principte» of Ae^on, 
as opposed to what Reid calls respectively Mecftanical Erin- 
dples (Instinct, Habit), and Animal Principles (Appetites, 
D^ires, Aflbctions). 

The Rational Principles of Action are Pnidence, or regard 
to our own go<Hl on the whole, and Dntv. which, however, he 
does not define by the antithetical cinaiinslancc—the ‘ gtsHi 
of others.' The notiim of Hiity, he sajti, is tik) simple for 
logical definiticin, and can only la; explained by syiioiiynics— 
vhoi ifv imaht to do; wh.at is fair and hone.st; what iH approv- 
able; the professt'd rule of men’s conduct; what all men praiw; 
the laudable in itstflf, though no man prtiise it. 

Duty, he sjivs, cannot U' resolved into interest. The 
language of mankind makes the two ilistinet. Disregard of 
onr interest i.s folly; of honour, Isiseness. Honour is moix' 
than mere repntation. for it k«q>s ns right when we an' 
not seen, Thi.s pnnciple of Honour (so-called hy men of rank) 
is, in vulgar phi-a.se, honesty, probity, virtue, eonwienoe ; in 
philosophical langoag'', the moral sense, the mural faculty, 
rectitude. 

The principle is miivcrsal in non grown up to years 
of undeintaiiding. .Such n testimony as Humes may Ih' 
held dcdfiive on the reality of noind distinctions. The 
ancient world recogni/.cd it in ilie leading terms, fi mmtuiit foud 
uh’k, lie. 

The al«tract notion of Duly i.s u n hition U iween the ttcUori 
and the agent. It mu.st Ihj voliintarv. and Aithin the {a>wcr 
oftheaLamt. The opinion (or iiitentioii) of the agent gives 
the act Its monil quality. 

As to the Setisc of Dtity, Reid prosicittitws at once, without 
hesitation, and with very little e.iatnintttion, in favour of an 
original j-aiwer or fieulty, in other words, a Mural Stinse. 
latolJcctual judgments are judgmeiita of the external scn.scs; 
moral jodgtnenta result from an intenml moral sense. The 
external aensew give ns «ur intellectual first ’ principles; tlie 
moral sense our moml first jiriniiph's. He is at pains 
to exemplify the detlnctive pr<« ess in morals. It is a question 
of morai reasoning. Ought a man bo liave only one wife? 

riftts, HIthA virtoe is it* turn mward, w dirino wrwsrtl* *»d pimfiA- 
ments oonslitate a ametioo; t>«t, in any toms, the motive it ear own 
hjkppiiMM AU (It* virtoe* enam«rat<<d uti Uir«ui«ln'* tisefal or pltwsaat, 
bat, over and abav% tiuiy give rieti to an odditkiaol pioomte, when they 
ore amdo tbs suliieot of reflection. 
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The reasoufi are, the grcAter good of the family, and of society 
ill general; bat no reason can be giren why we should prefer 
•rredtcr good ; it is an iuloition of the moral sense. 

Ho sams np the chapter thus;—‘ That, by an original 
power of the mind, which wo call roMcitmce, or tho iwrral 
f.iruUy, wo have tl»c coneeption.s of right and wrong in human 
'comluct, of merit and lU inerit, of duty and moral obligation, 
and our other moral c<)nee|>tious ; and that, by the same 
fiwmltv, we fsTceiA? somo things in human conduct to lx; 
light,'u\jd iithers to be wrong; that the first principles ot 
inoriils an' the ilictjites of this i'aeuUy ; and that wo have the 
same rea-son to rely upon fhnse dii'lutes, a.s upon the detormi- 
nations of onr m’uxr,, nv .,f oar other natural faculties.’ 
Hamilton remarks that this theory virtually founds morality 


• lU intilligcnee. 

M.-ra! .\j>prol«tion is the affection and esteem .accom,jaiiy- 
mg our judgment of a right nioi-al act. This is in all cases 
plea.surahk‘. hut most so, when the act is our own. So, ob- 
verselv. for .Moral 1 tiMippruhation. 

Keganling' t'oiiseienee, ib id remarks, first, tliat like all 
other powers d eomes to matut ity hy inscnsilde degrees, and 
may In; a subject of etillure or education. He lakes no note oi 
the* dilhellltv of tietenniniiig what is |iriniilive and what 
is ae.pifred. ' .Seeomiiy, (^mse!enee is jw.'Ciiliar to man; it 
is wanting m tin- hnitis. linrdly, it is evidmtly intendetl 
to In- the direei-.r of ■.nr c nniuet ; ainl fourthly, i* is an Active 


iiower ami an Inti-lh-etna! pow» r comhined. 

Kssat IV is Ui Hit; hnrciv ra MoUai. A.jExrs, vyhich we 
pass hv, htiviti'g notieiil it else.vhtre. KssAY V. is Ot 


.\luiiALs. • t ■ ■ i. ■ 

Chapter I pnife-ses'to enumerate the axiomatic hrst prin- 
eiple.s of Morals. Some of these reiiiO* ( A) to virtue iu general: 
as ( i ) There are actions deserving of priuse, and others de¬ 
serving blame; V2) the involuntary is notan objeed ot praise 
or blame; (.ni.tbe tumvoidabie is not an object ol ' 

hliMiie ; (4) omissiou may he culpable; ( -j . 

fonu ourwdves ms to duty; (G) avu 
against b mptation. Other principles ivlate ( | 

Unties - (1) W« should ptx fer a graatcr good to a /r 
w« should couifdy witli the iutentiou id' (4) 

our oowstilntkm; (3) im man ns boni *or 1 ■ yyjerg’’&c.; 

wo should judge ftcconling to the rule, i submit *to 

(.V) if wo Udievo wo yeucrao and 

him. A third class ol pnnctplos (t) settle tli p 
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among opposing virtues. Thus, unmerited gonoroaitj should 
yield to gratitude, and both to justioe. 

Chapter JI. remarks upon the growth tmd peculiar advan¬ 
tages of Systems of Morals. Chapter III. w on Systonts of 
Natural Jurisprudence. The four subseqacut chapters of the 
Essay- he states to have bom composed in aimwer to the Ethi¬ 
cal doctrines of Ilnmc. 

Chapter IV, cnquiit's whether a moral aeti(U^n>n8t proceed 
from a moral j)nq>OJie in the agent. He decido.s in the affir¬ 
mative, replying to certain objcction.s, and inorti oapfeinlly*to 
the allegation of Hntue, that justice i.s not a iiattu^, but an 
artificial virtne. This last que.sti(iii is pursued at great length 
in Chapter V., and the anttior takes occasion to r«>\*iew tin; 
theory of Utility or llenevoience, set up by Hume as the Itasis 
of morals. He guvs Hume tin- credit •>(' having mtule an irn- 
f*ortaiit .step hi advance of the Kpiciiivati, or Selfish, Kysteiii, 
by incloding the goi«i of others, as well as our own gixxl, in 
moral acts. Still, he demands svhy. if Utility and \ irtne an- 
identical, the »«-irne name should not express Ixith. It is true, 
tlmt virtne is bdh agreeable and usoftil in the highest, ih'gree ; 
but that cirtmmstance ilo»f.s itor jirevent it Iroiii basing aijmdity 
of its own, not arising from its Iwing useful and agrismble. but 
arising from its being virtue, 'fhe common goo<l of smnety, 
thongh a pleasing ebjeei (o alt men, iiardly ever enters into 
the thoughts of fhe great majority : ami, if a i« gar<l to it were 
the sole motivf! <.f ju.stice, only a select nuinls'r would ever Is- 
pos.ses.scd of the virtue. The notion of ju ’iee inse¬ 

parably abrng- with it a notion of moral obligation; and no 
JUit c(ui !«■ Cit'ilod an act of jtMlict.- utiiess prompted by the 
motive of ju-sticc. 

Then, again, gissi ntnstc and g<Msl*’cts>kcry have the incrif 
of utility, in procuring wimt is ngrtreable Imtli to onrs(dvi.<(i and 
to society, Imt they have never team denonututtusl moral virtues; 
so that, if Hnmo’s system iw true, they have team voty unfairly 
treated. 

Beid illustrates his j»'»sitii)n« against Htmio to a length 
unneoesimry to follow. The objc^'tioii.s art* cjndustvcH' and 
efleotively aimed at tho two ung'iiardiKl |H>inte of the Utility 
systeffi as prqioujidcd by Hume; namely, first, tho not rc<s<^- 
nizing momi niie)i as esteblishts] and enforced among men by 
the chetation of sutiiority, which docm not leave to it^ividuaM 
t^e powtw of reference to ultimate ends; and, seoondly, the 
not distingaishiug between obligatory,‘and non-eddigatory, 
useful acts. 
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B«id oontinaes the c<?iitroversy, with reference to Jastico, 
in Chapter VL, on the Natnro and Obligation of a Contract; 
and ift Chapter VII. maintainH, in opposition to Hume, that 
Moral approbation implies a Judgment of the intellect, and is 
not a more feeling, as Hume seems to tliink. He allows the 
proj»rioty of the phrase ‘ Moral Sentiment,’ because ‘ Senti¬ 
ment’ in English moans judgment occoinjianied with feeling 
[Hamilton dissents, and thinks that sentiment means the 
higher feelings?] H(? says, if a moral judgment bo no real 
jmillfineut^but only a fetding, morals have no foandation bnt 
the arbitrary structure <»f the mind ; there are no immutable 
mi>ra} distiuotioas; and no evidence for the moral clutraoter 
id’the Deity. 

Wo shall find the views of Reid substantially adopted, ami 
:i little more closely and concisely :irguod, by Stewait. 

DUiJALD STKW.VUT. pTiS-lbiS] 

In his ‘ E®«»ys on ilie .Active Itiwers of the Mind,’ Stewart, 
nitrvslnecs tho .Monil Fiii:uliy in the saitn' way as Reid. 
Book SkcjND is emtiiled Oru Ram.inai. avo tiovecsixc. J’nix- 
' '.i‘l.K3 or ACTtoX. Chapter 1.. on Bruilenci' or Self-love, 
IS uuira]Kirtitnt. for our prirsenl purpo-e, (consisting of some 
di'sultory remarks on tin' e >nne.xi'.u of happiness with sieadi- 
iiess of pur{K».se. and on linr mean.tigs ot tho #vord.s ‘sell-love’ 
iiad • s«‘iti.shnt*K.s.' 

Chnptor II. is i>n the .Moral Faculty, and is i.itemled to 
show that it i.s an «>rigiiial principle ('f the inuid. He first 
replies to the theory that ideuiiilcs .Morality aa itli Prudciux'. 
or Self-love, llis first argnuieni is the i'xistcnci’ in all lan- 
g iages of diflerviit word.s for o’st;/ and iof oi.'.-c. .-d. Secondly. 
Thy emotions ari.sing freftn tho ronieniplation of right and 
Avrong are diU'erent frtmi those pHnlacfal by a regttnl tx> our 
oAvn happiuiisis. ThirtUy, although in most iustinices a scum' 
of duty, and an enlightened n-gard to our own happiness, 
would suggest to.us the wune line ot oonduet. yet this truth 
is not obvious to mankind generally, Avho art? incapable ot 
appreciating enlorgod vioAva and remott? con.scim'inrcs. He 
refloats tho oomrnou remark, that we stxmre our happiness 
best by not looking to it as the one primary end. lourthty, 
mural judgments Ofipoar in children, long Ix'fore they' can 
form toe general notion of liappinoss. Hi.s cx.-imple-s ot tm.s 
position, Tiowovor, have oscluaive reference to the sontimen . 
of pity, whiob all motallst* regard as a praamve foeling, 
whUo few admit it to be the same aa the moral souse. 
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e-to 

HeiJien takes notice of the Assolnation Theory of Hartley, 
Paley, and others, which ho admits to be a great refinement 
of the old selfish system, and an answer to one of his^argn- 
ments. Ho uiaintjiins, uccorthclcss, that the others are 
untoache<l by it, ami more es}»ecially the third, referring 
to the amount of e.\[)erienee and reflection necessary to dis¬ 
cover tlie temlemy of virtue to jmjraote our liappincss, which 
is inconsisfftit with the early [H-rioil when our moral judgments 
ap|K*ar. f It is singulur that he shoulfi not *nave remarkctl 
that the moral ju*li;meiits of that early agt', if we except «|imt 
spriiios from (he ini|nilt«'s ol‘ pity, ar<> wholly comm un tea to 1 
hy ottiers.' lie ipietes ruleyV reasoning against the Moral 
St'u.'-e, ami tleetart'.s that he ha.s a.s emnpleU-ty mis-stated tln! 
issne, ns if one were to eonteiul tliat Is'cause we are not born 
with tile kmivviedgi' of litrhi and eolount, therefore the stm.se 
of swing j.'Ill>t an original part of the frume. [It would lie 
irasy ti.i retort that all that Paley's ease demanded was the 
same fMiwer of d a,,K,in moral jmlgnients, os the |K>wer 
of discriniimiitng ligiit and dark helongiug to our sense of 
sight. 

Chapter III, rontinnes tin? .stilijeet, and examines objections. 
The first olijteiiou taken up i.s tiiat derived from tlw inlluenee 
of edinaition, with whieii he eomhines the farther ohjtxdion (of 
Ijix'ke and iii.< foi!ower,«i ari-ing from the diversity of mens 
mom! jiidgmetii- in variou,- nations With n gard toedutatiion, 
he eontemis tiiat tie re m-c limits t<> its intluencx*, and that 
however it may modisV, it eaniuit create our judgments of 
right and wi-ojio^ ji;,y m,,re tliaii mir notions of ixauty and 
deformity. .S.i t«) fiie histoneal tacts relating to the diversity 
of iti'-nil jmhgmeitf-, ite comsiders it necessary to make full 
aliownnet; fir iliree cireiimstames-H.— Difl'erewctMif situation 
with regard to eiimate and eivilixalion, IL—Diversity of 

speculative opintosts, arriing from dill'erenee of inteliectusd 
capacity ; ami. 111.—The ddh n-nt moml imjairt of the same 
action under tlitfun nt sysi. ni.s of Ixfliaviour. Ou the first 
bead he explains the imlilTerems' to theft fr««n there being 
tittle or no fixwi pnija rty ; he addiioi.ai the variety of sentinients 
respecting Usury, as having reference to cirmimstancea; and 
iiltades to the dificrema’S of men’s views as to {sditkatl assassin¬ 
ation. 4)n the second heml lie remarks, that nMm may agree 
on 0 Hfh, bat may take difTcrent views as to tneatui; tlwy may 
, agree in root^izing obedience to the Deity, hot differ in their 
interfiretatioiuKof hm will On the third point. Ml regards tfcc 
different moral anport of the same action, be miggests tiiat 
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liOcko’B inBlaucc of the kWling of aged parents is merely the 
rwognised mode of ftliul affection; ho also quotes the exceed¬ 
ing variety of ccrotnouial observances. 

Chapter IV, comments farther on the objections to the 
reality and immutability of moral distinctions and to the 
universal diffusion of the inoi-al faculty. The reference is, in 
the first instance, to Ijocke, and then to what he terms, after 
Ailiuu Smith, the licontious morali.sts—l^a Ilochefoaeauld and 
Manvicville. fin: rc^ilies to tlie.se writers contain nothing 
spiral to Stewart. 

t'hapt*^' V. is the Ani»ly.sis of 'Uir Mural Perceptions and 
Ernolions, This is a somewhat singular phrase in an author 
iveogni/nig a sepanite inborn laeuliy of Jlight. His analysis 
eoii.si.sis in a separation of tlie entire fuet into three jiarts :— 
(1) tiu: pi-reeption of an aetion as right or wrong; (2) an 
emotion of pleasure Of pain, varying ncconling to the moral 
sensibility ; (<'') a perception of the merit or demerit of the 
Oiient. The tir.st is of (s.urse the main (piestion; and the 
author tfives a lout; ri'view of the history ot Klhieal doctrines 
tr(/in Hobbes downwarvi', inter-porsiiig ri tleetions and criti- 
I ism.s, all in ftiviuir of the imnaive origin of the sense. As 
ulusinaite jnvniliels, he adduvv.s I’ersouul bhuitity. Causalion, 
and Ivpiality ; all whicit hr con,si(lers to lot: judgments in¬ 
volving simple ideas, and traei able only tq some primitive 
power of the mind. lie eould as easnly conceive a rational 
is-ing formed !<-• believe the three angles of a triangle to be 
cspuil to one rign: angle, a.s to U lieve that there would be no 
iniu.siieo in depriving a man oi'ihe triiits ot lii.s labours. 

On the second jsuut - the pleasure ami pain accompanying 
right (unl wrong, he is'tqurk.s on the oiie-siiledncss of systems 
that treat the sense of .•iglil and wrong as an intellectual 
jutlgment purely ^t'iarke. Ac.), or tho.se lliat treat it as a 
leiditig ptirtdy ■ .''haftesbiiry. Hutcheson, and Hume). His 
remarks on the sen.s« of -Merit and Demerit in the agent are 
trivial or commonphuw. 

Chapter VI. ns ‘ Of Moml Obligation.’ It is neodlctts to 
follow him on this subject, ns bis views aixt substaut ially a 
rejK'tition of Htitler's Supremacy of Conscience. At tlie same 
time, it may bo doubted wbetber Ibitler entirely and nucqni- 
vocnlly dctecbed this supn'macy from the oornmand ol the 
Deity, a ]M)iiit pcculinrly insisted on by Stewart. His wor s 


are tlieno :— 

‘ Aeeording to somt* Kystoms, 
entirely tui our belief that virtue is 

41 


ntoml obliged ion is founded 
enjoined by the coimaand of 
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God. But liow, it may be ask«>d, dooS thi* belief import an obli¬ 
gation ? Only one of two iu».«wers can be given. Bitber that 
there is a moral iitm\ss that wo .should cunfonu our will to Uiat of 
the Author and the OovomiT of the universe; or that a rational 
self-love shoiihl iuduoo us, from motive* of to study 

every means of r«>ndi‘ring ourselves mveptable to the Almighty 
Arbiter of hapt'ines.s and misery. <.)u the first siipjKisition we 
reason in a eireJe, tVe re.solvi- <>ur sens«> of iiioml ohligatiiui into 
our sensi'' of rt'ligiou, juid the seii.s*' of religion into that of moral 
oldigation. * 

•The other systs'ui, whieh makes virtuo n mer*- matter of Ijm- 
deiiee, althoue-h not so obviously uiesafi-faetorv. h*«otS tit eoiuM'- 
que.nees whieh suflieit ntly invtvli'lute evt ry iirguiiieul in its favour. 
Among others it hsids us to eonehide. 1. That the disltelief of i« 
futurt' state ubsidves from all moral obligation. eii'e]>ting in so 
f.'ir a-s tve find virttie to be i '.mitieive tt> our presi-nt interest ■ 
2 . Tliat a Is-ing in.tependeittly uml completely happy cannot have 
any luortil jtereeptions ttr any moral attntmtes. 

• Hut farther, the liotiousof rewanland puni.slmituil prt'supjsise 
the notions of right, aie.l writiig. Tiny are .saiu ti.us.s of tirtiie, ttr 
additiottal motives to the praetitt* of it, but they HU|t]Kttnt tlie 
»!li»tciiee of somi' pri vioiis obiig till ill. 

‘ In the hist place, it im >ri(l ohiigalsou !«• i >tnstit ut«s.l by a r<-gar>l 
to our situation in atmt in r life, how sljuH t.htt exist* iiis'of a future 
state he proved, or ev. n remi.t-d probalie by th<'light of nat«n> ' 
or how shall w - disc •», r w ha* e.ai.luct is aeta-j.table to the Ib-ity ' 
Tlie truth is, that, l!i< strong.-st pr. suiuplion for such a stsite is 
dfshict-l from our n.alor i! notion.. i.if rigiit uti.twrt.ng ; of inent 
and demerit ; •ud frote ti • on.i.an.son iHdwcen thcjwt aiid the 
general ojur-e of htimaii alfairs.’ 

In a chaptt.-r ciitiiieil ' rort.ain prttieiples ta>-o|-HTUt- 

ing wtth ftur niont! jenvers,’ ho diseussis (It a rotpird I*' 
character, ;:lj Syttipotliv. M) the .S u'o- "f tU» Ilitiunilous, 
(4) Ttititc, Tile imjmftaiit t.tipic tjf the Mts.ond, Syinjintby ; 
which, {wych.jlogtcaUy, ho would apjicur tf< regard a« dolcr- 
mmed bj' the pitia-Kurc that it g'lvcs. Lndor thm bcttnl ho 
introduco.s a entiois/u of the Kt hiail theory of Adam Smith ; 
and, adverting to tin- inadoipiacy of the theory to distUiguish 
the rt^Af from the judgmonta of mankind, ho remorkH 

on SniiUi’K ingouioiw fiction * “f an uhinfrad wkm* within the 
breast;’ and states that .Smith laid much grwder stnwM on 
this fiction in Uio last edition of the Moral gtentimenta 
jiab]isho<| before his death. It is not wiihoat reason that 
Stewart warns again-^t grounding theories on metaphorical 
esfiressioDS, such as this tsif Smith, or tlie Hatonio Common- 
w^th of the Stfol. 

In Book IV. of the Active Powers, Stewart diiiciusee onr 
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Duties to Mon,— Iwth onr foIlow-creaturcs and ourselves. 
Our dotios to onr feUow.s are summed up in Benevolence, 
Justice, and Voracity. Ho devotes a chapter to each. lu 
Chapter I., on Benevolence, he re-opens the consideration of 
the Btliicttl system.*! founded on Benevolence or Utility, and 
ar^utw against them ; but merely repeats the cornraou-plaec 
objections—the incornjietcncy of individuals to judge of remote 
teudeni'io.s, the j>nttext t hat would Ihj nfbirdcd for the worst 
condnet, and each one's i-onsciousiiess that a sense \A’ dut'j i.s 
(liflWcnt rr|im enlightenevl benevoleiu-c. 

('hapter 11. is on Jn.sliee ; tlefined as the dis[iosition that 
i(>a<is a man, where bis ovvn interests or psvssions are con- 
eerned, to act twcoidint; to the juiltrinent he would form of 
another man's dul v in bis situiiiion. Hir in(rodnc<‘s a criti¬ 
cism on xSdam .Smith, and re.iisserts the doctrine of an innate 
fiu’ubv. expiatued us (he •r''''r <o j- rmin-y moral ideas, and 
not as the innate por-M'-sioii of ideas. For ilic most jiart, bi.s 
exposition is didnclie and di suh, ,!-y, with ociMsiona! disens- 
sions of a critical and scientitic iiattin ; as, tcu' exaiiijile, some 
remarks ..n Itnmc's theory th.ai .itisiice is ati artitu-ial virtiu', 
an .'icconid <d'(he basis of .lurisnrudemv, and a few observa¬ 
tions on the Highi ot I’rojK-rt 

In (ihapler 111., on Ver.-e irv, be ci'iitends that considera¬ 
tions of utilily tlo not aeeo'.uit t >r the wls’le force ot our 
approiiateut <.*f this virfiKt. , So nii ji!i any “lu* .say that, eon- 
•siderations of xvhat money can jcandiase do mtt aceount for the 


whoh. .strength of jivari 

In Chapter IV. he deals with Duties to our-c!ve.s, and 
.s'eupies the chapter with a dis-ertiition on llajipiness. lie 
tirst gives an acc nut .d'^t^e theori.'S of the Stoics iind the 
Kpicureans, which connia't thcnisclYcs most closely v. ith the 
problem of Happiness ; and next adv.incc.s some ob.servutious 
of hi.s own on the subject. 

Hi# first Ttsmark is on the influence of the Icnijn'r, >y 
which ho means lh« Resent fnl or Iniseible passion, on “PI"' 
ness. As against a censorioti.s di.spo.sition, h<> sot.s up u- 
pleasure of the lienevulcnt sentimenfs ; bo enjoins < .mi our 
with resjiert t«> the motives of others, and ti dm oi<a 
moiit to truth and virtue for their 

wimis us, ihitf the transes that alienate onr affectnms . 

fellow-creatures, suggest gbHimy and Hamlel-hke con ’cp 

of tho order of the uiiivci^. . ~T,nt inn on 

He next adverts to influence of the 
Happing. On this, he has in view tho a i 
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oor enjoyments or our Bufferings* by the respeotiTe pre¬ 
dominance of hope or of fear in the mind. Allowing for 
constitutional bias, he recognises, as the two great souuces of 
a desponding imagination, Sujwrstition and Scepticism, whose 
evils ho dv'.scants ujion at length, lie also dwells on the 
influence of casual a»si>citttio»it on happincrss, and commends 
this subject to the care of educators; giving, as an example, 
tho temieiu^y of asseciation.s with Grecoo and Itomc to add to 
tlio courage of the ehsssieally cdHCJifed ^oKlierf 

His third position is tlii> Influenm of our Ojiinion# on 
Happine.s.s. lie liernj (juotes, from Fergu.son, exuinples of 
opinions uiifavounihle to Happiness; such as IheSHi: ‘that 
hnppiiie.ss c<.)Ilsi^ts in having nothing to do,' ‘that anything is 
preferalde to hajipincss,’ ‘ that anything can amuse us bclU.*r 
than our duties.' He also puts forwartl as a liappy opinion 
the Stoical vhov, ‘ 1 am in the station that Gial has nasigntal 
me.’ ' li must eonfesscil, however, that (hes*? presiiriptions 
savour of the I’ialouie device of iiieuUating opinions, not 
because of their truth, but !M,*c.an.sf» of their suppost-d gotxi 
consc<,]Uciices ot hera i.se; a jeoift'ding scarcely coiujiatibU* 
with tin Kthiea! sysieui that pmeiairns veracity na su|>erior to 
utility. <,)n such a .sv.stcm, we are proh!bit<'d from looking 
to any thing in an'<piuion but its truth; we are to suffer fur 
truth, and not to cuiiiv.iU: opmitui.-, because of tboir happy 
results.] 

Stewart remarks iinaliy on the influence of Uic Hal)ita, on 
wiiich he lu-'.icvn liie [«>wer ot' the luinii to uccutnimslaU' 
itself to cin uiasisiiK e.'. and copies I’aicy's oljMervatious on the 
aetlinit of the luibit.s. 

In continuation of the subject of.Happiness, ho presents a 
classilicntoiii «>» our inori iniportsifli pleasures. Wo give the 
heads, th«Tc Ixdng in tie to detain u-s in tho author's brief 
illustration of them. I.—Tiie plcasiinis of Activity and 
Be|H) 80 ; .11.—The ph-asorcs of S<*n.se; HI.—The ploaaures of 
the Iraugination ; pitsisures of tjic U uderttiaudiug; 

Md V. —The pleasures of the Heart, or of the varioua bene¬ 
volent affections, lb; would have added Taste, or Fiuo Art, 
but this is confined to a selet t fow. 

In a concluding chapter (V\), bo sunui up the general 
resalt ®f the Ftiiical en<}uiri', under tlie title, * the ^Nature 
and Essence of Virtue.' Jfo olwenration of any novelty 
ooenrs in this chapter. Virtue is doing oor duty j tho inten¬ 
tions of the agent are to bo looked \o; the enlightened dis- 
chaige of oar doty often demands an exercise of the Beason 
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to adjndgo between conflicting claims; there is a close rela¬ 
tionship, not defined, between Ethics and Politics. 

The views of Stewart represent, in the chief points al- 
Ihongh not in all, the Ethical theory that has found’ the 
greatest number of supporters. 

I.—The Standard is internal, or intuitive—the jndgment.s 
of a Faenlty, tialled the Mom! Faculty. Ho does not approve 
of the phrase ‘ Moral Sense,’ thinking the analogy of the 
senses ituMirrwf. 

il.— regards Kthieal Psychology, the first question is 
defenninod by the remarks on the SiaiHlard. 

On the second question, Free-will, iStewurt maintains 
Lilwrty. 

On the third (jnestion, he gives, like inanv others, an 
oncertain sound. In hi.s account of Pity, he recognizes three 
things, (1) a p.'iintiil feeling, (2) a .selfish ih sire to remove the 
cause of the nheft.i<tnWS, (.i) a di.spositlon grnaiuled on bene¬ 
volent cnncerii alsmt the sulferer. Thi.s is at best, vague. 
Equiiily so i.H what he states resjiect ing the pleasures of sym- 
fMithy and iK’iievoleiico (!!ook 1 i.. ('hiqitvr VI!. i. There Ls, 
he says, a plea-Kun- attucheil to fe'i-.w-i'eeling. a ili.sposiiiuii to 
accomuKMlnte oar minds to ethers, wherever theie is a liene- 
volcnt allW'tioii ; and, in all probability, the pleasure of 
synip.atfiy is the pleasure of loving atni ut» being beloved. 
Xo deliniti^ proposition ean In- gathenil from .siuih loose 
allegaiionfi. 

Ill—Wo hav already ab-tnicted his ciiapier on Happiness. 

IV. —-On the Moral CiHie, he has nuthing pceuliar. 

V. —On the counexioii vvitli Keligion. we have .seen that 
ho is strenuous in his* antagonism ti> tlie doctrine of the 
dependence of nn»rulity on the will <if Hod. Hat, like other 
moralists of the same ela,ws. he is careful to add ;—‘ Although 
rtdigion can with no propriety be considered as the .«oie tdiin- 
dation of morality, yet when we am convinced th.'it God is 
infinitely gooil, and that ho is the friend and ]iroteelor of 
virtue, this belief affords the most powerful induceinents 
to the pmetiee of every bnini'h of onr duty.’ He has (liook 
III.) ©laliomtely discussed the pritieiplcs of Natural Religion, 
but, like Adam Smith, makes no reference to tlu' Hible, or to 
Chriatianity. H«» is disposed to assume the liciicwlence of 
the IJaity, but considera that to affirm it positively is to go 
beyond our depth. 
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THOMAS SHOWN. [1778-1820.J 

Brown”* Ktilucal disca.woti cotnmmco* in the /8r<^ofhi* 
Ijoetures. He first critioiscti the multiplicity of exproswion* used 
in the stotenient of the fniHlurnental question of morals-—•* What 
is it tiu)t constitutes the notion rirtMous ?’ • What constitutes 
the tnoni/.'f/wo/i'oH to iiert'oi'm certain jnrlionH?’ ‘ What con¬ 
stitutes tile int-rif uf tlie aoeiit ?’—Tlieso have l>c»jn consitlcred 
questiojis e.sseiitiaJly ilistiiu t, wlicrea-H tfiey ar*3 tiie very same 
question. There is at bottom hut one emotion jp the false, 
the eins'tioti of approlKilioti, or of ilistppn>batiuti, ot an ntr<'ut 
aetintf in ti certain way. 

In answer then to t!io (juesli.u) as tints simplified, ‘Whitt 
is the tfroand of nior.kl approhati.tn and ilisapprolmtion'r ’ 
liruwn —a simple emotion of th(' mind, of which no 

farther exitlamition can lv> jriven than that we an* .so consti¬ 
tuted. Tiiiis, witieiut U'.nii; the s:im-> terTii, he sides with the 
dixitriuo of the Inisiito Moral Sense. He illastralos it by 
another eleineiitiiry fi«-t of the mind, involved in the concep¬ 
tion of eitusi* and etlect on his theory ot llial relation—-the 
belief thill the future wilt resemb'se the [cist. Kieoptitlf? a 
teleo^ical reftTcnee to the Siipn.-Jiie Iknievoienw of the lleity, 
he admits no fariher search into the natnro of the moral 
sentiraent. , 

He iiddiiees, II.S another illustration, what he decm-S the 
kindresl etn -tioii of lieauty. ()*n- fecliiic of Ixtauty is not the 
mere jicreepijon of forms and colours, ■ .i the difs'overy of the 
uses, of certain combinations of forms , it is an emotion arisintr 
front these, ind.',d, but distinct from tlietn. Our feeling ot 
inord exe<!lk.iiet'. in like matini’T, is not tho mere j*erccption 
ofdiifertmt actions, or the di-c <very* of ihe pliv'siMkl gocxl that 
tlicjw may protluce, it an tttiiotion sui ye/e’r(X, aajKsnuldcd 
to thtfm. 

He adverts, in a strain -.f ehvjueiit indifiptiation, t<> the 
objection grounded on d.tVerrncvs of mun'a moral judg¬ 
ment. There arc philosophers, he ejtclaimx, * that c«n torn 
away from the tsitispiritig ehoms of the million* of mankind, 
in favour of the great truths of moral*, to iw?ck iuaome savant 
ialand, a few indistinct murmur* that may a«tm to be dis¬ 
cordant jrith tho total harmsmy of mankind,’ He gow» on to 
remark, however, that in our rx'al for the immutability' of 
moral distinetion*, we nmy weaken tho case by oontending for 
too mneh; amh proposes to conaidor the specie* of accsordanco 
that may bo safely argued for. 
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Ho begin* by pnrging*^w»y the realistic notion of Virtue, 
considered ns a self-existing entity. Ho defines it—a term 
expressit^ the relation of certain actions to certain emotions 
lu the iniuda contemplating thorn; its nniversality is merely 
et)-estensive with tlaisu minds. Ho then concedes that all 
mankind do not, at every moment, feel precisely the same 
ouiotions in conlcmplatiiig the same actions, and sets forth 
die limilJitions tut follijws ;— 

First, In iiJfcmeut* of violent pas.sion, the mind is in- 
esp'^-itaUid perceiving moral diffureiices; weinusi., in such 
cases appeal, us it weiv, from IMiilip lirunk to Philip sober. 

Seeoudly. Si ill more, important is the limitation arising 
from ti'-e eomplexity of ni iny action.s. Where good and evil 
!•e.^ults are so blended that we cannot easily assign the pre- 
pundenmee, dill'oroiit men may form dilVereut conclusions. 
Partiality of views may arise fiom thi.s cause, not merely in 
indiviiluais, hut in whole nations. Tiie legal jiermi.s.sion of 
ilnift in .Sparta i.s a case in iioint. Tiiefi, as theft, and without 
relation to tin- politieal object of inuring a warlike people, 
wouM have Is-eu ^iintlemned in .Sparta, as well as with ua. 

The. n-tort of Un-ke i.s noi. out e.f place lu re ; an innate moral 

■ . utiineni that permito a fiindaineiital virtue to Im set aside 

■ >n the grouiul of mets' state eonvenienw, i.s of very little 
value. 1 He then giH-s ou to a-s whet her men. iti approving 
these eKCeptioiis le» moE.iiily. approve them because they are 
inimoud .* J^The opponents oi'a nior.il .sense do not contend 
for an oamond sen.se, > ."suicide is not conimeuvied liccause it 
IcpnvcH society of useful nu iii'ners, an 1 givc.s sorrow to relai- 
tifxi.s and friend.- ; the exjiosiirc oi iiilants is not justified on 
she pUti ofttdduig to huiyan sutl'ering. 

•Agfiin, the ihffermices iff e lokery among nations are much 
wider than tlie ilifterenees of moral sentiment; and yet no one 
denies a fundamental susceptilnlity to .swis’t and bitter. It is 
not contondtal tinit vve eotue into the world with a knowledge 
of actiona, but thaj. we have I'enaiti snseeptibilitiesot emotion, 
in coiisr<|aeuce of whieh, it is imjawsible tor us, in after life, 
unless from countoracting circiirastances, to be pleased with 
the ctmtomplalion of certain Jictions, and ilisgusted with cer¬ 
tain otluT action*. When the doctrine i.s thus st-ated, raley s 
ohjectiou, tliat we shonld also rtwc.ive ln>m nature tlui notioM 
of the action* Uwmsclvcs, falls t<i the ground. As well 
we requiro an instinctive notion of all possible numoers, 
liear out our instinct ivo aense of proportion. 

A third limitation must be added, the influence ot tne 
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principle of Association. One wa^ that this operates is to 
transfer, to a whole class of actions, the feeling peculiar to 
certain marked iudiTiduals. Thus, in a cirilixed country, 
where property is largely possessed, and under complicated 
tenures, we liectjuio very sensitive to its violation, aud aetjuiro 
a proportionably iiit.cn.so sentiment of Justice. Again, asso¬ 
ciation 0 |K'nitcs in modifying our approval and disjipproval of 
actions according to their atttuuiaut circumstauces; as when 
we extenuate misconduct in a beloved pbrson.' 

The author contends that, nt'lwitlistanding' thc.se iiipita- 
tions, wc still leave uuimpaiitnl the approbation tff unmixiai 
gotxl as good, and the di.-cipprvdiation of unutixed evil a.s ovil, 
Ili.s further remarks, luiwever, are mainly eloi|ucut d«.<cluma 
tion on tho universality of tnond di.stiiiv*tioiis. 

He procecils to criticise the mural syslem.s from Holds's 
downwanis. His remarks (Ijecturc 7<ij on the province ot 
Rt'ason in M<.>rali!y, with reference to the «_vstcni.s of Clarke 
and Wolla-stoii, ciuitain the gist of the ma'tcr well expressed. 

Ho next considers the theory of Utility. That Utility 
Itears a certain relation to Virt ue i.s nnipieij’tionabli'. IJctiuvo- 
Icnce mcan.s good to others, and virtue is of course made up, 
in gresat part, of this. Hut then, if IJiility i.s held to Is; the 
meiwurc of virtue, stauditig in cx.ict propertton to it, the pro¬ 
position i.s very ^’iir tfoni trnc ; it i-> only a suiail portion of 
virtuou.s actions wherein tie im-ii.r,,irc holds. 

He d. n's not. doubt th.u virtuou.s uctioris tlo nil Umd, in a 
greater or less degree, to ih«' Hdvant.ag'' of the w<>rhj. But hi! 
considers the ipirstion •, i }m\ wi,ether whut wu have ■if os 
ri’etc, in upproving e.-rUtui acti* n«, Isi the ariionnt of utility 
that they bring; whetiur «e have uo other mason for com- 
mending a man than fir pnosiiig iifehtst of drawers. 

Consider thi.s (jso-sii.in tir.st from the jM»int of view of the 
agent. Ihs/a tlse motlier, in watching her sick infant, think 
of tho giKsl of matikitul at tliat inoiueut f I* the pity iralle*! 
forth by misery a sentiment ot the genrrai gotal ? Isiok at it 
again from tho point nf v ii w of liie s[M.‘c(al<>r. la hia iMlinira- 
tion of a steiiin-t tigine, and of an hemic human action, the 
same atsntiment ^ Why do we not worship tho tsarth, the 
aoarco of all our utilities ‘f The ancieut worahippers of uatur«! 
atw&ya gave it a aonl in the firat instance. 

Whoo the anpp«>rtcr of I'tiiity arbitrarily txtnSues his 
principle* to the actions of living beings, ho conced^ the 
point in dknnte -, ho tulmita an ap^rovablcnesa |»ecttliar to 
urtn^ add porntfafy ayvah, a oafiadtj of cactstting monU omo" 
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tioM not commensurato* with any utility. Ilumo says, that 
tho Bcntimonta of utility oonncch-Mi with human beings are 
mtxod with affection, osteom, and approbation, which do not 
attach to the utility of inanimate things. Brown replies, tliat 
these are tho very sentiments to bo accounted for, tho moral 
part of tho case. 

Bat another contrast may be ruatlo; namely, between tint 
utility of virtuo and the utiliiy of talent or genius, which wo 
view with Tcrf diffefont and uncfinal sentiment.s ; tho inven- 
tous f»f t^jc printing press do not rouse the same eniotions as 
the charilios of the Xfnn of Kuss. 

Still, ho contends, like tho other supporters of innate 
moral distinctions, for a prt>-cstahlisheil harinonv between tho 
two attributes. IHility and virtue are so iniiiniitely related, 
that 1 here is perhaps no action geiu.-raliy f.-h by us as virtuous, 
but what is gcjnerally iH-ueUcial. Hut'this i.s'unly discovered 
by rcllecting men ; if never enters the mind of the unthinking 
inultitodc. Nay, more, it is only the Divine Being that can 
fully tnaster this relationship, t*r so prescribe our duties that 
they shall nltintalely coincide with the general happiness. 

Ho allovr.s that the iinniediatc oViicci of tlu' /• /b/e/ e- Ls tlio 
general good; but then his reiatinnship is to tlu- ceminiuiiity 
as a whole, and not to any particular individual. 

lie admits, farther, tliat the good of th-* world at Large, 
if not tho onl>i moral object, ts a luoral ot-jeet, in coitmioa 
with the good of parcuits. frieniLs. and ojlier.s related to us in 
private life. Farther, it may Is: rt'ipiisite for the moralist to 
correct our moral »entiment-s by reipiirimr greater uttcutiou b) 
public, and less to private, gtmd ; bui tids does not alter tho 
imtura of our moral fveliJlg.■^; it merely presents new objects 
to our filiirol (iint'rhiihutli'tn. It gives an exercise to our 
rea,«<m in dis« 5 nUingiing tho complicated results ei tmr actiori.s. 

Ho makc'N it also an objtn'tion to I tility, that it doe.s not 
explain wo fo<d npprf)baiiori of tiie usidul, and disap])ro- 
iKilion of tho hurtful ; forgetting that Benevolence is an 
tulmitU*d fOiCt of onr constitution, imd may fairly In: a.ssignod 
by tho Riorniist as the sonrta' of the moral scntinieiit. 

His next remarks arc on the Stdli.sh Systems, liis ^ 

which is the assortion of Disintert'st*'*! Aflectioiis. lie dis- 
tingaishos two inodes of assigning ^df-intercst as tho so o 
motive of virtnons conduct. First, it ittay he saul tini in 
evntj MO'called virtuous action, we st>o some good to sclt, near 
or remote. Secondly? it may bt> maintaincil, that we bocomO 
*t liut dutintereated by tho associations of our owm intores . 
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He calls in question this aHegod process of association. 
Because a man’s own caiw is interesting to him, it do^ not 
follow that every other man’s cane is interesting. [Ho here 
commits a ini.stake of &ct; other men’s w>Uking canos aro 
interesting to the iiiteresicd owner of a canc. It may not 
follow tli.'H this interest i.s enough to determine sclf-sacrifictj.] 

It will l)i> inferred that Brown contends warmly for the 
existence of Disinteis'sted Atleetion, not merely as a present, 
but ft.s a primitive, fact of oar constittition, * He does not 
alwajf.s krvp this distinct from the Monti .Sentiihent; ho, in 
fact, mixes the tw.) s'eufitnonts togt>ther in his language, a 
thing ahiiost inevitahle, but yet inctmsistent with the advocacy 
of a liistim-t moral sentiment. 

He ini'lndes among tin- Sidti.sh .'systems the Kthical Theory 
of I’aky, wiiicfi he repritbaies in Ixjtli its leatiing pt>inls— 
everlasting happiie ss as the me-tive, and the will of God as 
the rule. (,)n tlie one jK)int, this theory is liahlo to all the 
objections against a purely selfish system j and, on the other 
pttuit, he makes the usual n jdie.s to the foundiug of morality' 
on the alistdiilf will of the Deity. 

Brown next eritiei-es the sy.stem of Adant Smith. Admit* 
ting that we have l/n sympathetic feeiing that Smith prvceeiLs 
upon, he (jiiestinn.s its lidiapiacy to c!>n#iitnt4> the moral stmti- 
mcnijon tlie ground it.a! it is n<,!t a is^rpctuiil luxstmiwtixiinent of 
our a^'ti'.ns, The's’ must K- a certain eireho-jw n{ fi-oling or of 
the dts-pLiy of fia hr.g. or at leitst a snlficietit cxkum} of vivid 
feeding, t*' th<- syrnjiathy into actiosi. In the numerou-s 
fXJtty actions of hi.-, iliere is an alwsence any marktxl 
s>yinj*silhy. 

But tlu- essenti.'d error of Smith's sy,sl4f?m is. that it a#»nrno4» 
the very tuond fi-eiingM that if. i.s mAant to explaio- If there 
were no aiueciaienr luond f.-eiings, Hymj.athy ronkl not afliitrd 
them 1 it is only a mirror to r.-fliH-’t what alrtawly in existtmee. 
The feelings that we .syrapalhiw* with, are thom.««lveH moral 
feelings already; if ii wen; not w». the redexiyu of them from 
a tbonsaiul hn.asts wi.uh! not give them » moral natore. 

Brown thinks that Adam Smith wjm* to trnme extent miaitxl 
l»y an ambiguity in tlie wurd syrnpatby; a word attplied not 
merely to the participatimi of fdher nten's fetdittga. but to tbe 
fmihnr and distinct fact »(the aj>j>r>thaium of thoae fe-'clii^a. 

Alth4»o*gh siding in the main with Sh^Ufsbury and Hat- 
ohetmn, Brown object# to tlitdr dctiignatioti Maral Sense, as 
Expressing tbe igfute power of moral approbation. If * Sense ’ 
be intorftreted tmrelj’m saix.'eptibility, W has nothing to my, 
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bttt if it mean a primarj^metliura of perception, like the eye 
or the oar, ho considers it a mistake. It is, in his view, an 
entotunt, hha Impe. jtMloasy, or resentment, rising up on the 
presonUitioii of a ccrlaui class of objects, lie farther objects 
to the phrase ‘ moral itletw,’ also used l.)y Hutcheson. The 
moral eifuttions are more akin to love and bate, titan to per- 
ooptioii or judgment. 

Brown give.s an ex|M>siiK)n of 1‘nictical lijtincs under the 
usual heads: Wutios "to Othcr.s, to God, to Ourselves. Duties 
to others hobhi-ssiUeH t.hu.s ;—i.—.Ve^a/i'ce. or abstiounco from 
injuring fuhers in I’erson, Broperty, .\tfvctions, Character or 
llepuiiition. Knowledge (veracity), Viitiie, and Tranquillity; 
11 . or Ih-nevelciii'c; an.l 1 It.—1 )ixtic.s growing out of 

our /-<-a/.’ur /«>■—.Mliiiity, Kricndshiji. Good ullices received, 
Coiitnun. and Clti/.cnshiii. 

To sum up— , T , 

1 _.,Vh regariis the .Standard, Brown cuutcnd.s lor an Innate 

.Scntiinout. . , , 

j{_'Plip Faculty b-'ing tbu.s deUTinined. along witli the 

.<landaitl, we have only !'• re.suinc his views as to lJi>intcrcstcd 
■letion For a full uecouni of thche, we have to go l«>yond 
the. strictly KUiieal leciiux-s, to leis analysis r.f the KrnoUons. 
.stia'akiug of love, ho s.iys that it jndu.les a desire ot doing 
omsllo the person loved: iba! it is ne.H-s^nly pleasurable 
Wcausc there ma.st !«• some quality in 

ok'uHure; but it m mU the mere puM.-iov ol lo\ mg that makes 
!i,s love. The qualities are aebglilijii o. love, and yet impos- 
.sihle not to love. He is more explnot when he 
. oiisidcnttion Bitv. n-eogm/.mg too exisleuee ol svmp.ithj, 
not only witlnmi liking for the object, Imt wuii positive dis¬ 
like In another j.laec he remarks lliat wo desiro Gio happi¬ 
ness of oar fellows simpl.vas human Is mg.s. ^^ 

to the theory that would tn.ec our 

a selfish orignn. He mak<-s some attempt to niter hi I n. lav^ ot 
Association, the .Inking in «i other men s emotions, hut 

ihut (h.w is a reflex pn.H*cs-s U^saies. „,,i.teucD of 

Although n.«ogni7.ing m a vague wut.' tlio - - _ 

1 ..' /'''rii 3"ir r',.r» 

r.ftcn, on the deUtnonsness ot benovolouee, and ot .ill 
fiudings and conduct. » 

WILUAM PALKY. fi:43-180o]. ^ 

Th. Pin,. Bool of VoW. • Wi. 

is entitied > BKU,iMtNA.ir Co.NUii>KK.vtioN=i. it 
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munetbodioal aoeonnt of varioas (!indainont*l point* of the 
Bobject. He begins by deltuing Moral Pbilmophy u 'that 
tcience which Icackrji men their duttj, and the of it.'* Tbo 

ordinary rules are ilofoctive and may mislead, unless aided by 
a scientific inv-esfitjation. These ordinary rules are the Law 
of Honotir, the I,aw of the Loud, and the S<!ripturcs- 

He coniniences with the Ijuw of Honour, which he triows 
in its narrow sense, as applied to |>eople of rank and fashion. 
This is of course n very limited eotio. * * 

The Ijiaw of the Lmd also nin.sl omit many datie.^ projirrly 
compnlsorv, as piety, benevolence, Ac. It must also loave 
unpunished nmnj- vice,s. ns luxury, nrodiarality. partiality. It 
must confine it.self to olVence.s stricliv definable. 

The .Scriptun-s lay down ijeneral ruie.s. which have to Iki 
applied by the exercise of reason and judgment. Moroover, 
they pn-snppose the principles of natural justice, and supjily 
now sanctions and treater ci'ctainty, .\c('*>rdingly, they do 
not disjicnse with a .scientific view of niorahs. 

[Thecorr*vt arrangement ot the common rnle.s would have 
been (1) tiie l/iw of the Land, ’j) the Ijuws of Society 
generally, and (;;) the Scrip*nn.-s The Jj^vw of Itononr is 
merely one np|>iieatii>n of the c. irnprohen^ive agt'iicy of society 
in pnnishing men, i<y e.teotnnmnieation. for what it prohibits. ; 
Then follow.s hir> famous eharUer ’c, tie- iloiut Se.vse. 

It is by way <’f givitiL' ati etli igive statcinesit of the point 
in disjiute that he tpsotes the {iiieedote of Caiutt Toranitis, as 
an extrt-ine itist.anci' ..f liiial irigratitsnh-, and supposes it to 
be pint to the wild 1< ,y caught in the wixfds of Hauover, with 
the view rd’asccrtninneg w hether he would fc«*l the wniitaent 
of disapprohation as we d-e Those- that alllrm an innate 
moral sense, niu.st an.swer in the allirtnattvc; th<Mc that deny 
it, in the negative. 

He then niutes the artfumeut# on Imth side.*. 

For the moral .‘•euse, it i.s contciirjed, tliat we apjimvo 
examples of genem,.ity, gratitude, fidelity, &<■„ on the instant, 
witbont deliberation and without Iwing conocioaR of any 
iUMignable reatwm ; and that tlus approliation i» aniform and 
onivertMtl, tlic tuinie Korts of eouduct being appntvetl or di»- 
apprrtved in all ages and c-mntri!,'*; which cirtmmBtonws 
point to the opttration of an iustinet, or a moral Bcrniio. 

The an«wera to thtwe allcgalions are— 

First, Tbo Uniformity spoken of i* not atlmittcd a« » foot. 
According to thefn thentic accoa nta of hiktormtui and travellcra, 
there i* sestreely a tutS^e xico tlu»t, in ttomc age or coantry of 
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the world, las not boon cduntenaticod by public opinion. Tlio 
inordor of agwl parent*, theft, Kuieidc, promiscuons intorcourso 
„f th» wses, and ttnnientiouablc crimes have been tolcnited 
and apimjved. Amonti ourselves, Daelling is viewed with 
the most opposite muiinenlK; forgiveuess of injuries is ac- 
ooutih-d by some jxj.-ide uiagnainmity, and by others meanness. 

In these, and in many oSlier instam^e.s, moral apjirobation tol- 
lows the fa-shions and institutions of the country, which 
inslitidions hat^- iheitiselves grown ont of local cironmstances, 
thtvirintmry*authority of some .. hicfUiiH, or the c ipnco ol the 

SemmllT, That, allhonoh, aber allowimr for these excep¬ 
tions, it i.s admitted that Home sons of actions are riiore ajv 
t,roved than others, the api.roixitioii heing general, although 
not iinivetaial, yet this may Ik- aeeounte.i ior, wilhoutsup- 

DOSine'a mond Sense, dins ; — , . i „ 

Having cxperiimee-i a particular line of (-onduct 

otmselves, for -xample, ti-lUng the Irulh a sentiment 
. of approimtion grmv.s np in cnM-iuenee, an-l this 

thcreltmn arises whenever the ai-tmu is - 

without our thinking -f ,he e.mseqa.nei. m eaih ^ 

The iirocess is illustrated iw the h>ve ol nmnev. 

Strongest in the old. who lea.-t of all >hmk ol applying it to 
ase.s. Hv sneh means, the 

,.,„„,„enced ; ami U-mg I’V 

,he h-ehng IS mamiinm-i to. b ..n^in<>. 

'e i V - W the .mnanon of the new mem- 
,8 posWHsed ol .ui . .on .1 . ..iPeaey of Imitation w 

iH‘fa m sure and nri'Msiii! • ..vnress trainin'’' 

shown in nises where U.erc is m. authority oi ^ r 

lovml. as in the likuA’s and 'hshKing.s or tasUs and 

verwilly true ; they Ivnd to ■*: \ns,„.,,sed‘with i” 

IS a na'tund duty, il tbere l*e ant ' ,j,|^ „bligaiion of 

of an enemy, a thief, or “ 

promise# »« reloimed undor eert.wn ^ 

In the next place, the ^ but We are not 

of fills actions U» la’ approvotl m disappr 

torn with any aut’h ideas. nuiral instincts, rtr 

On tbe whole, ci*her tbero ‘ u,,id habits, and 

they are undistingmshablo from prejudices 
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are not to be trnstfHi in moml reaso?iin^. Ari«tot,lo ImUl it 
as self-evident that barljariana are meant to Iw slaves; so do 
onr modern slave-traders. 'I'his instance* is one of malij to 
show that the convenience of the parties has innch to do with 
the ri.s«> of a moral .sentiment. And even’ .system built npin 
instincts is niore likely to tind e.xcn.scs for c.vistini' opinion.s 
and practices than to ivrorm cither. 

Again: supposing these Instincts to exist, wimt is their 
authority or power to piii.dsh r' l.s it the mtHetion of remorse ? 
That tnay he iw>rne w ith for the plcasnix's and profttji of wir-k- 
edii(.--.s. If they are to lie l.;e!,i ns indicjuion.s of tht* will of 
t.hhi, and fl’.erethre a.s pre.-aL'es of his intentions., that rwull 
may l.h’ arrived at i'V a snret ro.id. 

'rhe next preiiintnarv tofne is HrMxx H 

Ilap|)inrs,s ;.s ilel iiit.'d a.s tile e.xcte-s of jdrasure over pain. 
Ple.asiire,-. are to !><■ heid, as ditlerino onlv m •"•oifi'roete.-e, uiiil 
!H .X •••’inli'Itaf ;■ :!i made ii. resjs-rt of tln'W* two prss 

{"HTlies. cordii'rned hy the deoi'ei'S of I'heertiilness, trampiilii! v, 
and cont.-ntii.ent oie-ervaree iiacing men, ns ti.» decide idi 
(.|Uest:oi)’- a.s to hni’nsi i.aj.pitiess, 

I.*— *nat llntnai: liap|e,u*ss d’s.'- not cemsjst u'e 
Not sit tile [lie: slU'Cs et S> !!;-<•. in w iui'eViT profusion Of 
variety enjoyed : la whi. .h afi- inriuded s.e'.i'ital jdeajiurcs, 
actiw sjnsfis. aisvi r:!,.- Art, 

1st,, }!e.-,a:„-e tfey i.isf !or a shi,.r» tinne ' StireU' tie*v are 
goo-;'i lor the lime t!>-y U’i hoo. ’ L'ndly. Ky rep't’;tsoi>,'they 
lo.se siieir reh.'Si. l(.!-er!iiis.:.!o.ti arid varsefr, Ijowever. an,' 
tt> Is? siipIKssed. ; .Jrdiy, '1 in- ea.y,.rrte*s fir (ogh and inf<,'Ti.s<* 
dehgit'.s tak'-.s awav ihi- rvii.si> .irtiru .ai! 

f’.lley [>!',,fesses t,-) ioiVe ohsorved in the Vofaric-s of plea.stjr.* 
a r<,‘.stie;s.s cruviitg for vara-iy, ianpiio^ undi-r enjovment, and 
luisi'ry tn the watiS of p. After a.!!, h'jwever, tli'e.w phtswiirc* 
have t,hesr value, and may Is* ti-rv mut'h de-*|'u.Mid as w'cn tvs 
too much feiiowed 

Next, hajipsness does n.o! e<>nstst m the fwcrsptinu from 
pti,i{» f.i'). from !al,H.,.>ur, rare, hnstjicss, .nurl nutwartl evils; stich 
e*cmpli<.'n leaving a ;»rey t.> niorktid depn'jvsiiitt, Bit,siety, 
ami hypxdMtndria. {vven a pttn in rafsleration may bet a 
rtifn.'s.lmicMt, from giving a sfima'ij.s to pnr?sii,it. 

iNordex'sit consist jii I'rvitinom, rank, or rtation. The 
rea-stat htfrtJ i.sderivtal, m imual, from the dts-lrincof llclativity 
or (Je>mjmri.<*oD, puslasd Ixp'jond all jnst liojita. llic illustration 
of t he dcp udoBcti of th«! phsMtumof supftrktrity on wmjwtrison 

i« ia .Palcy’n hajrpiistt Atyk. 
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ll.—What. hapianoBS•does consist in Allowing for tlie 
pp-eat (liflicnltitiB of this vital determination, h(» proposes to be 
gowrtjeil by a reference to the conditions of life where men 
appear roost cheerful and (-ontented. 

It consists, 1st, In the exercise of the social alleetion.s. 
2ndly, The exercise of our faculties, either of body or of mind, 
in the ])ursiiit of some enpaoiiitr end. i This inehides the two 
items of mteupation and plot-interest.] drdly, L’[Kiu the pru¬ 
dent eonstitulio* of liAi hai)its ; the prudent constitution heinp 
childly in niodcratiau iiml .-imjiliciiy of life, or ii; diuTiunding 
lew HtiinuBints; and dthly, In llcahli, whose importance ho 
valuc.s hiphlv, hut not too hitrhly. 

Tin* fousideration of these neiraiive and positive conditions, 
he thinks, jtisliiics the two crmcliision; : (!) Th.at hajipinc.s.s 
),s jiretly cijtiully distributed ainono'st the dilfercnt (irder; of 
socittv; and (-) That in respect of this world's hajipiuos's, 
vice ha.s no advtintaa'e over virtue. 

The last subjcet, of the Fnvl llook is X'll.it'!:. Tile defini¬ 
tion of Virtue is ‘ t.i.f 'h./.i-i i>, rill!,, e, it, I.e.-e'.'cee l,i the 


,r{l[ (ift.'-s/, an-!/,'r i!<-- .e'C,; ,jy'■ r-'c/.rtstoo; /, lyeoi,. 

Ifthi.s wt;n' strict))' interpreted aec.ir.iuia' to its form, it 
would mean that three thiii'^s o.. to constitute virtue, any one 
of -which iKono ui>sent. we shoehl nut Imve virtue. Doing 
ipiod to mankind alone i- not, virtue, titdess cmipled with a 
iliviiie rvijtiiretiieut : ai,ni this addition Wuutd fioi suiuce, with- 
o;!t llte farthiT idrctiiii.stance ut everhist )ti;' htijipine-.s as the 
reward. Bat stieh is not Ids inetuiiiit.'. ii'T is it easy to lis 
the metiliiiig. lb- unites the two condiuons—Hiiman Ifappi- 
ne.ss iiud the Will of (he Dcity--and ledds i hem to eoineije 
and to explain ••ne luiolher. hither ot the t wo wonid l>c a 
sulhcient detitntion of viMue: and he-ivoiild add, .as an ex¬ 


planatory pri'jxisilion luid a gtiuic to practice, that the (.aie 
may l)e taken a.« a clue to the other. In a duuliie criterion 
like this, overything dopcnd,.s upon the manner ol working it. 
By running' from one of the tiests to another at dl.-cretion, we 
may evade whatever is disagrecahle to u.s iii both. 

'Book 11., entitled MottAt. Om.iG.ATios. is the fall dmdop- 
ment of lu« views. Beeitiiig varioim theories ot moral riglit 
and wrong, he remarks, first, tliat they all ultimately eomeide ; 
in other wa)ni.s, all the theorists agree upoti tlic same, lu t.s o 
duty- a rtimark to Ite received with allowance.s ; aiui nex , 
that they all leave the matter Khort: none provnlo aii^ 
quate wioli’tie or induceimml. [Ho omits to roetjtion le ry 

of the Divine Will, which is partly his own theoryJ. 
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In proceeding to supply ibis wafat, he asks 6refc ‘ what is 
meant by being obliged to do a thing;’ and answer^ ‘« 
nioiive restillimj from the cmmttand oj another. The ipotivo 
must be violent, or have some <legree of forw to overcome 
rolnctoiice or opposing t*>iulencies. It must also resnlt trom 
the eommniiif of another ; not the more ofler of a gratuity by 
wav of imiueenu'nt. Such is the imttiro of Ijaw-; wo should 
not oIm'v t he matrislrate, unless rewards or punishments de- 
ponded'on our obedience ; so weitiier should Vt'e, without the 
tMuue reason, do what is ris'ht, or olsty Go<l. ' ^ 

He then re-sumes the getieral (juestioii. mider h concrete 
(“ase. -Wisv am 1 <.li!ig. .1 to keep my word?’ The answer 
accords With tisc uUive i Xjilanatiiui ;—Bochus*' 1 am urged to 
do S.> in- :t Vioh-nt raotivo Oiamely, the rewanls and pnnjsli- 
incnt.-. of a future l:*eh ivsnltiiig iV.un the command of (itxi. 
Private happiness is the motive, the will of God the rule. 

Alihouuh not l)roiii.'hi mit in the present connexion, it is 
implied tb.at the wil! of (iod intends the happiness of man¬ 
kind, nnd is lo H.‘ inierj.reied accord in gly.j 

Previ,.usiv, when reasonsitg on the means of human happi¬ 
ness, he ih‘chtr*‘d si to be an e-Uitlihshcil eoiieiuMon, liuit virtu* 
leads to hainnne--., even in tins life; now he IwM-s his own 
theorv on the niii:>-vv.nr.tv of that conchision. His words are, 
‘ They W im w..u!*i e-uii.Sedi a >U:in of nior'lity. mdepieiident o! 
afiitsire Slate, rnhsi I'H*. out for some other idea of moral oh!!• 
tnirioii, Ki.e o* .'A- thi'.r virtiic conducts the |MWsessot 
to certain .iaapj.ifc-s ni ri.i-* Jsfe. or te, a much greater share c: 
it th.ati he coai.i am i-y a di'fer.-i'd Whaviour.’ He dtwJ 
not niuki* ttic oicin-u-' rema.-'k that lotrimr, authcirily, as far tit 
it g.K-s. IS also a -oiircc ot r.idjk'ution,; it works by the verj 
samC' etfiss cji nieiins iis ih** diVOic aKthfanty- ^ _ 

He next pro'ce-ds to frcpiirr into tlic mean* of determinmf; 

the Wtti *•! Ti:er.-arc twos..tircc-»-*-ihe exprwjtdwlant* 

tions of .Seriptnre, wheii they iir*' to he had ; and the desigr 
ioiprosscil on the w>,irid, in other wonls, the light of nature 
This last sotircc rc*pi)res him,, ou ht-s syshuu, t<.i ««<.UiWi»h th< 
Divine I lone vole nee; .ami he arrives at the ct>nrln*ioti 1“**’ 
God w'iils and wislies the hapjime** of hi# enstttaro#, 
acconiingiy, tiiat the meth.«i of corniitg at hi# will conoenimj 
any action'i* to cuqtnrc into the tonch'm'y of that action t< 
promotutor to diminish the general happiii«». _ 

He thtm dincuwtjs i:Tii.iTt, with a view of an*wen,ng un 
' i.hiwltan that t^iom may l»e mwdol. and yet aooh m no mai 
will allow to be right, Thi# lead# him to dintingmsh bctweei 
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the particular and the gekeral consequences of actions, and to 
enforce the necessity of General Rules. An assassin, by 
kuodVhig a rich villain on the head, may do immediate and 
particular good; hut the liljcrty gmnted to individuals to kill 
whiK’Ver they should deem injurious to society, would render 
human life unsafe, and induce universal terror. ‘ Whatever 
is expedient is ritflit,' hut then it must he expedient on 
the whole, in the long run, in all its elfectB collateral and 
remote, as w%ll lei iinmediati^ and direct. When the 
is •ojqiOKcd to the nlil'% the hmesium. means the 
gein'inl iftid remote consequences, llie e/i/e the particular and 
tlie near. 

The conchnlinc' sections of Hook 11. are occupied ivith the 
eonsidcnitiou of Kiciii and UlcitiS. A High! is of course 
correlative with an i thligaiion. Uighl.sare Natural or Advm- 
titious; Ai:t“ual(h.‘ or luahciiahlc; Hcrtccf or Imperfect. The 
onlc one of these distinelioiis having any Kthieal application 
i.s I’erh ft and hnperteei. 'Ihe I’erieel Hights are, the Imper- 
feet are not. msforeed hy Iaivv. 

Under the ' general Highls of mankind,’ he has a discus- 
^!(>n as to our right to the th-li of animals, and eontcmis that 
It would Ik> ddlieiih to deh-nd thi.s riglit hy any arguments 
drawn from the light rf nature and tii.it it rejie.ses on the 
text of (tene.si.' ix. 1. 2. '..I. 

As regiird.s the ehn't hulk ot Pale_\ s wn'lk. it is neee.ssary^ 
onlv to indicate hi.s scheme ef the i.'uties, and his manner ot 


treating them. 

Hook III. eon-iders Hn.uiM. Ih iiKs. '1 iicrc arc three 
elas.s..s ofthe.-e. First. Kehuive Uuties that are Jleknninaie, 
meuningall those timt an- strictly detined and enforced; those 
growing out .d l-n:.mi.M-s,H'on!raet.s, Oaths, and bnh.scnptions 
U. Anieles of Itehg.on, beeondly. Uelative Duties tliut are 
lwl hrmtnot>, as Chanty, in its vanons a,s]H'cte ot 
of deiieiideiits, a-SKisuinee to the iieedv. Ac.; the e 
An^-cr aiui ; (JnitiTuiio, Ac. linrdi}, *- 

huiivs ixrim'mv^ 0uf of th^ SrJr.^. ^ 

Hook IV. IS .DiriKS TO (h usEivES, and treats ot ocii- 
defence. Drunken ness, and Suicide. 

H.s,k V, eornpnt«.‘s Duties towakiis Goo p„,,nomv 

It,ok VI. i» w-cupioil >vilh I'ohlin, looi ■ U, , Jj- 

U d,.o«»,o, a,„ Origio of Civil 

Suhmission to Government, V oin„ of Justice,’ 

ment, the British Confiitution, the Admmistvtiou of Justice, 
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The Ethical Theory of Paley feay bo briefly reautned 
thus:— 

I. —The Ethical Standard witii him is, the conjoined 
reference to the Will of tho Deity, and to Utility, or Human 
Happiness. He is unable to construct a scheme applicaltlo to 
mankind generally, until they are tir.st converted to a Iwltef 
in Revelation. 

II. —The Psvehology implied in his system involves Ins 

most clmnu'teristie features. r 

1. He i.s unmi.stakeiible lu repudiutintr liinivlt* Moral /)is- 
tinotions, and on tins point, and on this only, w he thoroughly 
at one with the Utilitarians of the pre.sent d.iy. 

2 tin the Theory of Wiil lie haa no ii'tnarka. He hits 
an niter distu-sto for anyilutig im taphysica! 

.3. He d(x-,s not di.sVuss Di.siniere.stcd S<;iiliment . by im¬ 
plication. he denie.' is. ‘ Without the e.vpectalioii of a fntunr 
existence,’ he say.s, ‘ all n.-asoiu!ig upon nionil ipu'Siioiw is 
vain.’ He <'*alinot, oi i.siur.si.', leave out all n.tfei“t'iiee t<' getio- 
rositv. Umier • Pecutaiiry Bounty ' he niuke# this rensiu-k'—■ - 
‘ They who runk piiy amongst the original impnlses of onr 
natiir*.*, rightly conseiid, iSiat wiiess this prim ipte prompts us 
to tin* relief of litinian inis--ry, it itiihrii.fi'.s the Divine intentien 
and our duty. Whether it an lustiuet or a habit (r), it i.s. 
in f.iet, a property of .,ur iiaiare, vvhselt io«i appoint'd, Ae, 
'rilis is his iirst Sri.'!i!!ier.t for ehanty ; i i.'e sennid is derivt'd 
from the ongina! title of mankind, grai.i d by the Deity, to 
hold the earth in eommoii; und the- Utird in the strong 
injunctions e>f .Si'rip-tore on tens bend, lb' caniot, it .seems, 
trust hiinuin loiture «:t!i a sitigie charitabse iM.it apart Irow 
the intervention of tin- Deity. 

III. —h.'w an fx;,»heit, '..-eh.eiTic'of Happinettii. 

IV. —Tlie Hu!)st,atiei; of lus Moral Uewlt: tit dijttii'igui.shed 
from the ctirrent opinions ehu-fly l<y his wtdbknown views on 
Sobscriptioij to Artieh'S. He cannot cotwivo how, ItKiking 
to the incnnilile diverHsty i,>f liuimui opinioji on nil matters 
short of di'tiioiijjtrKi ion, the legislatimt eouhl ex|Mict the jatr- 
petual wnsent of it Ixxly of ten thonMaiifl men, not to one 
conlrovcrtt'd piroposition, but to mutiy hnndmb. 

His indncemeiils to the pe'rformnnccof duty are,as we should 
exptx't, »„mise<I reference to Pnhlic Utility and to S»*ript«n!- 

In the Indeterminate ItntieH, where nion are nri^l by 
moral conmderations, to the oxelamon of U^l eom|»nl«i«Ht «« 

" nometime* appeahi directly to onr gimefoua tympathiet, as wm* 
as to self-intereat, bat oiinidly end* with the Scripture aothordy. 
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V.—The relation of fithics to Politics is not a prominent 
feature ui Paley. Ho makes moral rules repose finally not 
njwn Ijntnnn, luit upon DiYine Imv. Hence (VI.) the con- 
noxitin of his sysUnn with Theology is fundamental. 

JKItEMY UENTHAM. [174H.1832.] 

The Ethical Sysu-rn of .h-rerny Bcntham is f^ivon in his 
work, entitled ‘An Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and licgi.slation.' first puhlishcd in 1 ?>::». In a ptsstluimous 
w(.r!», eniyled Hoontology, his principles were furtlier iilns- 
trated, chiefly with reference to tlie mii^or inorahs and amiable 

virtues. 

It is the first-riaincd work that we shall here chiefly 
notice. Iti if, the aiith'T has |)rinei;.ial!y in view Letri.slat.io;. ; 
but the .sitriic coininon hresis, Utility, scr\es, in hi.s jmlgmeuf, 
tor Kthie.s, or .MoeaK. 

The first chapter, entitled ‘ Ttir I’e.iM jpi.i: ok Utimty,’ 
iH'irins thus;—‘ Nature has pi.-teed mankind under the oover- 
'nanct* of two »<.)vereigti ma-ter.s. p iie and ■tsio'--. It is for 
them ahinc to point out wliat we ouii^hl to do, as well as to 
dctcnnine witat wc shall do. On the one hand, the standard 
of nirhif and wr.ontr : on the othio-, the eitain of e.uises and 
(•H’ecf.s, tire faitleiicd to their throne, d'le-v troverti ns in all 
We >io, in all we kiiv. in all we think ; evetjv eifort we can 
make to throw ot!'otir .snliLa'tion will .serve but to deitionsfrale 
.ind confirm it In words a imni may p’eteiitl to ahjuro llieir 
< nipiis', hnt in realilv lie wiH reinaoi .siibieet to it all the 
w !)i!e. The prtninyh .di'!','*./ rc.'ooni/es this .suhiection, and 
assumes it for the fotindation td' that s\stem, tlie object of 
wbieh is to rear tlie fiibVic of ii lieity f'y the band of reason 
and of law. Svsieins which attempt to ipiestion it, deal in 
sounds instead <>f sense, in caprice instead of reason, in dark- 
ncs.s iitKb>ad of httht,' 

He define,s Utility in various phrases, all eoming to the 

Mime thing .the tendenev ofiietions to juMinole the hajifii- 

nes.s, uml to pn*vcnt the misery, of th«' jmrty under eonsideiti- 
tioii, which party is usually the eotnmunify wlieri- ones lot is 
<'a,st. Of this prineiple iio proof ctin In' otl'en'd ; it is the tina! 
axioTii, on which alone ive etin fbnnd nil arguments of a moral 
kind. He flmt attcinpta ft) w>mhiit it, nstiiilly assume.' it, iin- 
awnre.s. An oppontmt is challenged to say---(l) d I'e 
it wholly, (2) if he will .act without any principle, or ii there 
is any other that he would judge by; (d) i*® 

really and diatinctly separate from utility ; (1) it he is mclmed 
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to 8et up his own approbation or disapprobation as the rule; 
and if so, whether ho will force that upon 

W »aa u.; |.1» ..r 

let him sav if the b;i.vis of his rellcctions excludes nlihtj , (H 
if he itumus to oumpeu.ul the matter, and ’ 

and if so. for what part; (i*) why ho goi's so hir, %vith htiht), 
and no farther; (lt‘i on what other pnheiplif a meaning can 
Ih’ Httju'iird to tlif wt>rds tiioitt'-f' and rt^jht. ^ * 

In (diupKT 11., Ucnthani diseusse.s the I'lasrtvi.KS AEOEusi, 
TO riiUTV He eonceives t«o opposing grounds. 1 he iirst 
motif of.. piM'Vd ion IS tiireet and eon-slanl, iw e.veinphhed ui 

A second modi' tiiiiy !«' Otdy iHTaMomd. s*» in 
what he terms the pnnciplo of and .hdiput/.y 

(Liking anti D.siiking), ^ 

The t>nm-i;*le of Ascetieisiu means the approval ol an 
action a«orau.g to ns temieno to tlmunish happiness, or 
obverstdv. Aiiv ..ne reprt.iKitmg in smy shape, pleMHW a-. 
such is”a partisan of tins pnneiplc Asceticism haa Ifca 
’ hand, by eeruiui trioriili.sts, irv.tm the spur 

‘ and «m the other hai.d, by' eci'taifi it* 
iinimist* o!’ fear It ha.s been much k'ss 
■iHiatn.ii tloiti into Morals. It may have 
onomateil, in tae nr-, m.rt.ue-f, with hasty sfKsmlators, iook- 
iiiL' al the frtuis attending certain ples-'-rtres in the long run, 
.and litishmg the a(..slinenee from such pietwan* (jtistlhiwl to a 
certain lengih on pruL;enti:i! groumbi so bir a* P* lull >« ‘«\e 

’'‘^The'otli.T pnm'ij.Ie. Hvmpatby and Antijmthy. mwns the 

uim-nsornng a,.5.rok.Uon or disapprobation of 

mind, where fancy, eapnee, ti<s-»dtniti*l hking or disliki ig, ^ 

mi* with a regard t-,. human hapi>ine*«. Ihw i# prwimr y -t 

m>patio« ofa prmcii,i!e. What we expxd U. hnd 

is w>me e.r<rt-m»./ conM.kTat.mn, warranting md guulmg otir 

Mtntimento of approl«!..i-.m at.d di.su|.»j'»ral)«i.t<ou , n l.»a*w tluii » 

iTS midirthiA hmd that Ik-ntlmta rapidly ^ 

dwrowe# ali tko current theories of Uight 
They c*Bmist all of them, he rays, m iruuiy , 

avoiding an appeal to any external standard, and 
mi to aa«pt tL autbor's winUtnr tit «/‘P****™ “ Shorten 


adopted, on tin* om.- 
of philos'iplur prei'. 
ligionist.s, iiiider if 
admitted mto Leg 
orig'ituite'd, in tae 
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ground of hatred </> a practice 
cbicvous t<nidcncy ? The thing 
will b*) dispmed to bate. Still, it 


can there bo than its mis- 
gH that men sufier by, they 
will oe ,^.dl, it iH not constant in its 

i.pcration ; for poplo may ascribe tVie Biifl'eriog U) the wrong 
cause. The principle is most liable to eiT on the side of 
Bcvcrilv ; diil'erenceB of taste and of opinion are sufllc'ent 
groundB foe quarrel and resentment. It will err on the side 
of k niiy. "'hen a niis<;hief is remote and imperccptilde. 

The" autluvr rewirves a distinct hamlling for the 'i'heological 
unnt’iplc ;rf»lleging that it falls under one or other of the three 
foregoing. The Will of (bid must mean hi.s will m revealed 
in the .sacred wntings, wlii<'h, as the lulionrs of divines testily, 
themselves Ktand in need of intefi.relatiou. What is meant, 
in fact, is the pr..vanqilo-- will nf tiod ; that is, what, is iwe- 
sumed to be his will on aci-..iinl ot it.s e.intonaity with another 
principle. We arc pretty sure that what isriolit is conformalile 
ti, his will. Vnif th. n thisVcijulres n.-. first to know what is right. 
Tlic usual mode of knowing Cod's pleasure (he remarks) is to 
•observe what is our own pl. aMirc, and pronounce that to be liis. 

(’Kapler Ilf. On Foi ii S..tN. imns ok .■s.,- k, . s ok 1 ain ano 
l’l.i;\‘'t'UK whereby nn'ii arc .'limulatid to act i '•■N 


ijU.k HI 


d r'ii'ji 


Tliese are 


are termed, pAysc-o/, 

tilt! Siiiic'iioiis ot Right, I • 

The sanction includes the phaisiirc.s and pam. 

arising in the ordinary course of nalun, iiAinooine.l by the 

will -.f any human Kang. <>r ot any 

The iH’Unr.,1 sanction is what emanates rom tin-soeeiUnn 
or supreme rnluig power of the state. 'I he pu.ushmentB ot 

-nir ,™:i "r'" 'lAf'™:,'i.,.,.10 m,,,, 0.. .o.»n „r 
,1„......s .'f >|»' I”;-" r 

eontaet with, acting without ‘“‘X ^ b Th mieridion 

It eorresponds to pulilic opinion, and exteruL ■ I 

of tt miirtjrior iuviiriblo being, either m the ptt. 

future life- , 1 - ji ,..u, lo the three la.sfc. 

Th, name PuniHhment m of nature Is 

The Bufferiug that iK-talls a man m tla ' , „„ his 

termed a mhimib/; if it hapixm the physical 

nart it mnv Ik! Btylfd a punishment issumg 


irf^niieQ iS ♦ ** ’ i # , • 

part, it may Ikj Btyled a punishment issumg 

sanction. , i or or Pwasckk or Pain, 

Chapter TV. is then at.iii: of a i.ot ot 1 i* . , , 

MOW TO m MEA-SCiiEn. A pleasure or 


I.OT OF I .. • 

a pain is dotenumed to 
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5. Qaantity and Qnality^ knowledge. 6 Strength of Intel- 
k-ct«,d i^wer« h.rmne^B of mind. 8. Steulmesrof 


1). Antipathetic m-iiHi nhty. 17 . Antipathetic biases. 18. 
Insanity. 1J. Habitual occupations. 20. Pecuniary circum- 
siani-es. »I. Connexions in the way of sympathy. 22 
Conne-xioim m w.y of antipathy. 23. Iladica! frame of 
Is-dy. _ l. Ifadical frame of miml. 2.5. Sex. 2G Age 27 
Ibu.t, 2«. Ivluiiation. 20. Climate. 30. Lineage.' 3L 
(.overnnient. ,>2. Heligious profe.ssiori. 

(Jiajiter \ II. jinMaeils t<, eon.sider Human Actions in 
-.rxKia!.. Kight ami wrong, good and evil, merit and demerit 
,«dung lowtious Ihere l.ave to 1„, duided and classified 
with a view to the ends of the morali.st and the legislator, 
ihnmgnout this, and two other long chapters, he dLeusses, as 
..eees.sary ui app.-rtioning piiiushment, the „rt itself, the circunu 
yfla.-r.s. the u,/, a.'.og ,,,,.1 the -or the knowledge 

ol tlif friulcttrie^ c-i the urt. Ih' iiitrticiiii*c‘s maiiv subdivisions 
undiT eaeh head, and makes a luimber of remarks of import- 
anee as regards penal leg-islation. 

Itt CJiaptor X., be regard.s pleasures and jiainR in the 
aspect of Motiti s. iSiiiee every piea.sure and every pain, as 
a part of fbeir nature, indnee aetion.s tiie^ are'often de- 
signafed with r»'fi.*r'‘m*e t^ithat eiri’umsianee. Hung(*r, thirst, 
hot. tiiariee, <‘urto.Mty, ainbitinii, Ae., an* names of this class, 
llseii )< not a eompleie ^et ot .Mich di'Signations; hence the 
u-e oi the cireunih s'Ut seuis, jvr, (•ifc <.</', (hsire of —sweet 

odours, sounds, Sights, gase, reputation, Ac. 

Of great iiiiporlanei- k the (Jriior cj firt'-cminmce amoini 
ei '/,r,s. Of ail tlc' varietii’S of motive.s, Oood-will, or Heue- 
volenec*, taken in a genenil view, is that who.se dictates are 
surest to coiiieidii wifJi I tiiity. In this, however, it is taken 
for grantiHl that the iHua'voience is not so confined in it.s 
sphere, as to be cAntradieted by a more extensive, or enlarged,* 
iH-'iievolenee. 


Alter gowl-will, (he motive that has the Kist ehaneo of 
ctiineidiiig witli Ctiiity is Ltvoof Heputation. The coincidence 
would la- p«‘rfect, if meir.s likings and dislikings were governed 
exidusively by the priiicijilo of Utility, and not, a.s they often 
are, by the hostile priiiciplisB of Asceticism, and of Sympathy 
and Antipathy, Love reputation is inferiot^ns a motive to 
Oood-will, in not governing Uie secret actions. These last 
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PLEASURES AND PAINS.—MOTIVES 

5. Quantity and Qnality.rf knowledge. 6 Strength of Intel- 
TT!; 8. S^liness of 

Mor 


ul It Bent o inclination. 10. Moralscn^li:" if 
^ ml iW.g,ouB Seneibility. 13. Rdigioua 

bmoB 14. Syinpatbetjc SeuBdality. 1.5. Sympathetic b.ascB. 
1 1 . Antipathetic m-iiHibibty. 1 /. Antipathetic biases. 18. 
Insanity, I J. Habitual ocenputions. 20. Pecuniary circum- 


i>^> 


sfam-es. >1. Connexions tho way of sympathy. .. 

C o„.„..x,ojm m ye way of antipathy. 23. Iladica! frame of 
Isaly. _ l. Ifedical frame of miml. 2-5. Sex. 2G Age 27 
Ibu.t, 2»<. Ivluitatam. 21). Climate. 30. Lineage.' 3L 
(.overnnient. ,>2. Heligious profe.ssioti. 

(Jiajiter \ II. jiriMaeils t<, eon.sider Human Actions in 
-. rxKia!.. Kight ami wrong, good and evil, merit and demerit 
,«;Iung lowtious I here l.ave to l„, du ided and classified 
with a ya-w to the ends of the morali.st and the legislator, 
ihnmgnout this, and two other Imig ehapb-rs, he dLcusses, as 
■leees.sary ui app.-rtioinng piiiushmeut, the ort itself, the circunu 
yfla.-rs. the u./rolu:,,, ami the -or the knowledge 

ol tlii- f< ntlcnrie> oi the urt. lit' iiitruciiifcs tiiaiiv subdivisions 
undiT each head, and makes a luimber of remarks of import¬ 
ance as regards penal legislation. 

In Chapter X., he regard.s pleasures and jiaitiR in the 
■espett of Mot !\ I s. Sinee every piea.sure and every pain, as 
a part of their luUnre, induee aetion.s, tiie^ are'often de- 
signafed with refi^Tcmai nit lull eiri’umsianee. Hung(*r, thirst, 
last, aiarieNi, e’urio.Mty, amliitinn, Ae., an* names of this class, 
tlsrn )< not a eomplele mu ot .Mich designations; hence the 
u-e of the cire’und'MUtseins, Hj-peSitt' jvr, (•ifc (hsire of —sweet 
(nh'urs, sounds, Mgliis, gase, reputation, Ae. 

Of great iiiiporlanee- k the ijriior cj firt'-cminmce amoini 
Of ail tie' varietie’S of motive.s, t»ood-will, or Beue- 
volenei.', taken in a genenil view, is that who.se dictates are 
surest to eoineido wifJi 1 tiiity. In tins, however, it is taken 
for granted that the iH'ia'voience is not so confined in it.s 
siihere, as fo bo cAniradieted by a more extensive, or enlarged,* 
iK-nevolenoe. 

Alter gowl-wil!, (he motive llmt has the Kist chance of 
eoineidtiig witli Ctiiity is Ltvoof Bepubvtion. The coincidence 
would Ih.' jM'rfecf, if meii‘.s likings and disiikings were governed 
exclusively by tbe priiicijilo of Utility, and not, a.s they often 
are, by the hostile priiicirdes of Asceticism, and of Sympathy 
•Hid Antipathy, Love </ reputation is inferiot^as a motive to 
Oood-will, in not governing Uie secret actions. These last 
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are affected, only as thoy have a oHanoe of pnhlic, 

or as men contract a habit of looking to public approbation in 

all they do. «. * •* 

The desire of Aniity, or of close ’jKirsonal atloclioiui, is 
placed next in ortier, ji.h a niotive. A<!Ci)rdiug M wo extend 
the numlHir of persons who.sii aniity we desire, this prompting 
approximates to the love o( reputation. 

After these thn-e inotive.s, Oenthani plaees tho l)ietato« of 
Ridigion, which, however, are so vanoii,!. in lV*ir sugce-Htioiifl, 
that he can hardly speak of them in commtAi. Wore the 
fk'ing, W’ho is the oiycet of religion, iiniversaHy supposed to 
Ix’ a.H iH’iievoieiit as he i.s .snpjHised to In? wise and powerful, and 
were the notions i t' hjs ivnevoience as correct as the notions 
of hi.s wisdom and jiower. the dictates oi ndigion would 
corre.spoiui, in all ca.se.s, ivith I, tdity. iUit while men call 
him ix'iievolent in words, they .st hiom mean that he is so m 
rmlitv- Thev do not mean that he is iH.-aevoient as man cs 
conceivtal t<'> It* henevoieu* ; they do not mean that lie i.s 
Ixmevolent in the only Mnise that iH'tu'Voleiii.’e has a im-anino. 
The dietat«-s of rehgiou are lU all coinitnes intermixed, more 
or less, with (iictaie.s unconfonnahh- to miiity, deshuMs] from 
texts, w-et! .T ill mterpreteii, of ih.o writ.usii.'s held for sac.'-ed 
bv eacll sect, The.se dietate.s, however, J.:rft.d0il,!iy appreaeh 
n«trer to uuhfy, is’cau.si' tiio (,iictatt«s o' the lin.ind Miiiction 
do so. / 

Such are the four .Ses'jjil or 'I'litelary Motive*, tho anta- 
g«>ni.st* of tile Ili.s,so,'!;.sl and Sjeil-regae ling inotn'C-s, whicii 
include the n'maitider of' the eatal.«cti<‘, 

ChapJtT Xi- is on A man is «*id to Ixi of a 

rni.Hchievous (h.sposs'ioi.i, wlie,ri he i,s.pMssiimwi to lw> apt <*• 
engjige nuie-r lU actions «>t' an ,,s|*yf.-eniiy jiernicii.ias tendency, 
than in such as are i»j.-|Mireut!y Is-iietimai, Tho author lay* 
down a,Tta,in Rales lor indicat-ing rtcsjMisilioii. Thmt, ‘The 
utrength of the tcraptati.or. lM',!n,g given,, the mtechiovoustiess 
of the dispottitton manit'ested by t,h»' <Hit.erprim,>, i« »»» the 
^ppanent mwchievousne*.* of t,!Hs aw-t,' aiwl ollierw to » like 
effect. 

Chapter XII.. Oi THt: cossfiyrr.xrxs tiV * MtMiirvof.s 

ACT, is mmnl tun the concindmg link of the whole previous 
r-htu,n of cauiws and eliects. He defines Rio sltapes ilut* 
liad conseqaeaces may a«tnme, Tho im»-ehief rnay^ b' 
pnmitrf, as when snstiuned by a definito iiambor of indi¬ 
viduals; or $t^mdary, by extemding sver a mnltitado of an- 
aasignaldo individoala. The ovd in this last t»»o ^*** 
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t.>bli|i;titions can he be boend to prAtii^ And A 

man can have no ndeifUitie motives lor «jnKultin|f any in^avwut 
bat hi* own. Still there are motivtw for making u# eonstalt 
the {iappuit«s of oti«?r'*. nataely, the purtdy oiotire of 

Synipafliv t>r llenevcilt'iHt', lUiii the eeiui-wxtial rnotivea ot latve 
of Awiiy ami lx>vi- of Ue|niton«u. [ Me dofrt not say here 
whether Syni}iathy us a tmitive gnjimiietl on the (deiisare it 
brings, or a nudive irrtJSjKX'tive of the {tleiumre ; ttithough from 
otiur piiitj's we may inter thul he ineUnir# to UH» f«r»t view.) 

Private litiues ami la'gi.sliition can have hut the same epd, 
hapjuuess. Their jiioinus, the iwtions pridnptert, must b*> 
iicarlv the same. Still they am diifVivnt. There in no cjase 
where a nmii ought not to int guKUnl by hi.i own, or his lellow- 
creatures', iiappiaess; but Uien> are many cases where the 
legtshktnrc siumltl no! comjH‘1 a man to {wrform such ttidions. 
The rea.s<m us that fl» Ivt'gislatnre works solely by Panish- 
ment (nswani (s sehioni applicii. atiii ts i:n,<l pn>jasr!y lai aet of 
legislation). 'Sow, tlicre arc case.s where the jeinialimeilt of 
the jioiitjixi! sanction ought isot tt) he uta-si; and if, in any of 
these ca.ses, tber«' is a proprujty <.>f nsiicg the jmnwhmento ol' 
private ctliic.s (the ici.irai or w.'ml this circumstarice 

would iiuiicate the hue of divisjoru 

Tiist, then, iis to the ca-ses where jnini-sUnnmt wonid lx? 
i/r(rtitid/-'.w. In such cases, iwither legislation nor (irivatti 
ethics should nUe|:er«'. 

Sc'siiidiv, A.S to case.- wisen; if wosild !,«' i.Hrdum-tMui, where 
punt.shmcnt has no iicti-rniig motiyc jHiwci’,--»• in tufaney. 
Insaliity'. ovcrwlieirung diUiger, Ac .—the pobiie and the pn- 
vale witic!iou,s art,! uLso alike eiclutied. 

Thirdly, h i« I'l the carts w here Ix^'isliitive pa.tiiii»ijtiient 
w<>uM lx? 4ti<ihi<-, that we hay«> tlfb gTi-tit held of FrivaU: 
Ktbics. Pmii.shinciit i..s asiprotitahle ,ij; two ways. First, 
when the daiiger i>f dcte-ctuui us s*t> smsdl, ibitt tiothing Init 
enormous M-venty, on detection, would Iw i4 aviiil., •»» in tin.* 
illicit c«tn«.it*rt;f of the wscvs, which fiax gonejTtUy gone un- 
ponisiied by law. Seo.mdly, when thm? in danger of in¬ 
volving tW iniHmnit with the ga,iUy, from inability to define 
the crime in pn,x-i»t? Iwigoag*,*. Henm it i* timt imdo be- 
Imviotir, treacbery, and ingraiitadc are not panbhed by bw; 
r.itd I fiat in oir»«otjri.e# where tht; votw of the |:ii:io®le controb 
the iiaml of the lu-gisbittro, there m a great lireiwl of iiiak.ing 
'Uptntotmt, «}jecially of tl»e govemment, an ofFeno© M bw. 

3*nviite Kthki% ia not liable to tbf mtm dMailt»» ft« 
!.,iegiiilutton in denliog with aacb ofihnum 
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obligations can be be bound to pnfttUji and a 

mail can liave no adequate mativen lor wMiMoitio^ any intenwts 
but bis own. Still tbere an> motives for making us eaewult 
the liappuiws of others narufly, the purely- inotir® of 

Synipatliv or Ik'iievo'ciut*, aoiJ the motives of laive 

of Auiiiy and I^ovi* of Reputation. [ Me d«?s not say heiv 
whetl.er Sympathy li. a nM>tive grtinuded on tbe pleasure it 
brings, or a luutivo irn»|KH‘tive of the pleasure ; altliougb from 
otlur fiiiui's ive ma\- timt be inebneS to tl#t lirst view.] 
I’nvatc Kiiuc.s and la'gi.slati>>n can have but ibesameepd, 
haj>|!:!i« ss. Their means, the iwtioits prompted, must bt; 
tieariv the same. Still they an) diift-rttiit. There »« no ctase 
whert' a man ought not l<.> im gmdeti by bis own. or bis teiiuw- 
iTeninres', imppiaess; but then! are many eases where the 
legishktim* .sliouid not cotn|»et ii miui to jierforin such (letions. 
'I'hf ts tiiat tlie Ijegns-bafiin! works solely by Puitish- 

luent in-ward )» seliiom applied, and is not pn»{a!rly lai aet of 
legislation). N(.>w, tiiere arc cases wherw the |>atn»djmeijt of 
the j,iobtse!il skiiK'tion ought not to be used; and if, in any of 
tfaesise ea.scs, there ls a pr!'.>)irM.'ty of using the ptintsluaeiit® of 
private ethics ttlie m-.i-ai or .•"s.-iai .sanctioa;, lias circumstune*. 
would indifitU.' the late f.if ih visi4.in. 

Fn.st, then, a.-. Co the ca.ses when- piini.sLkrinmt would lie 
ijruuttdl-'M. in sneii eask-s, iu:-illkrr legisiatioK nor privatt! 
I'llkirs i.lio.tud intc|;i.-re. 

.Secotsdiv.. A.» to ra.se.- whk-re it woulei I,*' wtutre 

pnr.i.shmfcnt has no iiet.'-rnng motive power,--as in Infatkey. 
In-sitikity, overvviudrumg danger, Ac,.—the pobhe and the pri¬ 
vate wiiie!}oo,s ar»,v rti.so alike eacknieil. 

Tlonilv. It IS i»i the (Mcs where Li^isiativ# puriislmjent 
wijuid is.'! uto/'.t' Thif.'e, liiiit we have tdb gT«it tield of Private: 
Ktbic.s, T’ant-shmetit w 'unffrs.Jtitiiihle in two ways. First, 
when the dtnigt-r of ilcleetii.ui i.s m' sm.%1!, tliatt twlbing but 
enormous aeventy, on detectkou, wouki Ije of avail., tw in tlu* 
illicit ef.kroaieirx'e of the M.-ses, wbkdi lw« goiMjjraiiy gou® uii- 
panisbed by law. Sxx.iidly, when {.Imto is danger of in¬ 
volving Ui® ifinwoiit with the gu.dty, fnm inability to delitie 
the crime in prM:t»e language. Hcomi it is tliiA ppdo l»- 
luu'ioor, trcacbery, and ingratitude are not paniabod by law; 
r,tid t hat. ill eie»w.Btrie.» where the vottx* of tb© jaomlo tmntrols 
the band of the legislaitirw, there is a g-roat dread of making' 
e«ijajcMii.ly of tl» p'.iv«mme«t, m oflfeno© at law- 
Prtviite Ktbk% ia not Ikbl© to llwf njim© difficaltw* 
liegidattoo in dealing with saeb offencoa. 
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Of tlM) three (Irpartmoatf) of Moral Duty—Prudence, 
Probity, aud Beueficeuco—tlm one that least requires and 
lulioiW^ of Vwing enforced by legislative pauisktuent is the 
lirsb—iVadwt'. It can only l)e through sorne defect of the 
understanding, if |a>ojile are wanting in duty to tlieiuselvcs. 
Now, although a nmn may know little of hiiio.elf, is it 
certain iho legislator knows more? Would it lx; possible to 
extirpate druukcunoss or fornication by legal punishment? 
All tiuiUcim fsVlono'in this held is to subject the oireiiccs, in 
cjisiM ot uotttricty, Ui a slight ceii.sure, so as Wj cover them 
With n flight shioie of uriilicial disrepute, and thus g-ivo 
stri ngt h and intluence to the moral sanction. 

lArgihlators have, in genera!, carried their interference too 
(arm tloH class o! dutus ; and the mischief luis been most 
i o'n.spicuous in religion. Men, it is supjio.sed, are liabh to 
erriir.s (,■!'iudgment ; and for these it is llie detcnniuatioii of a 
Ik'ing of mliidte' lH-nt*vojeiim) to juini.sh them with an infinity 
of lormcnts. I’he legi.'.iator, hav ing hy his side men jx'rfeetly 
.enlightened, unieilered. and nnlai.-'sed, presumes that he has 
iittaiued by their means the exact tnilh ; and so, when he sees 
his jx-opie ready to (ilunge licaiilong into an aby.-s i t fire, shall 
he not .stretch lortli lus liand to .save them? 

The sccoutl class ol diit.ie.- the ruic.s of Prohxt^/^ stand 
most in need of the assi,stance of the i.-gihiaior. There are 


few t'a.se.s wiitu'c it o’.'cs/ in* (‘x[*edicut li» ytinish a man for 
hurling hituself, and few where it u-’iul-i not he expedient to 
punish a man for hurtiug In.s neighlxuir. As regards ofi'cnccs 
ag'ainst proper! v, private ethie.> ])re..iUl>l)o.ses h'gi.slation, which 
alone can determine wind t!iing> are to he regarded as etmh 
miiii's pro|ier!v- If'privati* ethuxs takes a diflercut view from 
tiie h'gislaiiuv, It luusi ifl' euurse aet on its own views. 

Tfie t.hirii elii-ss ol dutie.s —Hfut ih'r'tu’c must he tihan- 


dotied to the jiinsdietion of private elliies. lu many txi.ses 
the Ixmelieinl <|uality of an aet dejxnuls u[>o!i the disposkiori 
oftiic agent, or the possession fty liim of tlic exU-a-n>gardmg 
motives -sympathy, amity, and repnialiou ; whereu-s political 
lu'tion eaii work only through the self-regarding imitives. In 
a word these duties must Ix'.frc' or vflnnlanj. Hiill, the lnni s 
of law on this head might Ixi .somewhat extended ; in p.utx.ii ai, 
where a niaii's jx'njon is in danger, it might be iiiai i .ic u y 
of every otio to mive him from mi.schicf, no less tiian i . 
Rtoiii from bringing it on biui. , 

To resume the Ethics of Bentham. Irom., 

End of Morality is the production ol liai)pmes.s, or Utili y. 
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BontJiain is tlins at one in lii** firtst f rinciplo with Ham© and 
■with Pidcy; Viis pecnUiwity is t<> uiakt! it truittttl in nnmnroua 
applications both to legislation and to niorals. He o«-m©« 
out the prin(!iplo with an uufliuchiiig rigour, and a logical 
force |>eculiarly his own. 

11. —His Psychological Aunljsia is also studied and 
thorough-p'insr. 

He is the first f>erR<<ti l»> prtivide a classification of plca- 
sure.s uiid jeiiti-s, a.s ini indispensalile preiitniiruary ahke hi 
Juonils junl to legislation. 'I'ho ethicai apjilicidfons of tl^'W 
are of irivs ini;wir(.«o;eA|jan the li'gi.slut ive ; tin-y havil a direct 
and jinu'ticai l.n'iiraig HpiDn the thisiry of I’linLshroent. 

He lay-s ii.s the constituents of the .Moral lacultj, 

Goixi-wiii or Hetievolenec. (tie love of A«uly, the h've of 

Keputatioii. luni the dictates of Ri-iioioii.«ith ti vn-w to the 

Happtiie.ss of iithers ; auti JV.'eJcnco wtlii n view to our own 
iuippiiicKs. He gives li-. .Ij.ercd nci'eumt of’the io,'i[Hired winti- 
meut of OLhiratHm I'l- .-Vuthe-niy tin- cimra* ienstio o! Cou- 
stnence, as oistinguisl-ieti fri.'u ..ther iiujndM-* having a 
tetniency to the good of <..ti...ers or of s.. U'. And yet it w the 
peculiiinty ol Lis .Hy.-.tetrt {•) s ii nt;;;, mondtty with law; so 
that there i.s only e.r,'- step to- ee-iit.eot;t;g eonooienee with otsr 
wlueatioi! tltiUer the dif'eriuiit •■.anctexis — leird and ethical. 

He Wiiuld eo!ir,.= ! gjve a larife p'aee I'l the Ititeliect or 
Reason in waking up tlse Faeuity, seoirig tliat the (Son- 

««,jUetH’e.H of acti/iu- Lave to ist e.stunaUai or judged ; hut he 
wfiuld reg'ard taerciy eo-uper.iiitig w .tb our se’iiiahiUticii 

to plen.'Ure iitiii puii. 

Tfie Dnonterested Sent one;.! M sn ! regarded fiy Beotharo 
as an.siiig Irexn iuij d;‘'po>,i,;o.n i‘< pyre »«ff-ftacnfice. He 
rta’Ogniw'S I'l- 'ettf’V. i>f IF-itevoleiiee atd /'aiB,* of IL'iievoteiiw ; 
thus consiitutmg a fiurely interested tiv.cive for doing gtxal to 
others. He desenix'?. eeruun jiiciwB.ees tsf Imagmiitiou or 
SvHt}Xkt,hy arisirtg- ihrough Arsor-jatiot: —the idea of plenty, 
the idea of the Imppun es of afiuwais, the idtta of IwAlth, the 
idea of gratitude. 1,'nder the Fi-iid of Csrctttustalwtw* influencing 
Serndbilitj, he a»lverts to Hy .S«,'t»»ilnlity, a# lating thit 

projarn.'iity to derive p/..a,rHr. tJir lifsjrfHm**, awi p>tin Jr<m 

fk<e of v'Jn'f It ciuioot hut Ihj nd- 

tMitfcti, he <*ayK, that the oniy jiitere*t tltsif a man at all 
times, andrfjn all ot^casious, is san» to find adr--fu>:te iiKilives for 
•on.s-als.iiig, i« In* owti. He h«.« no roetajihysics' of tho Will 
Be aw.'.« the forms/V»}and rtiwuionr otdyjaith reference tosrwn- 
tamtous bfeaefi'Ceifte, m oj>j:w»od to tlm conipukion of the law- 
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III.—As reganls Happiness, or the Summum Bonura, ho 
[>rc»e«ts his scienliftc oiMsiticalion of Pleasures and Pains, 
vvithtml, ln»wov,er, indiaitinp; any plan of life, for attaining the 
one and nvouUng tho other in the best manner. He makes no 
ilifdinelion aitnjng pleasures and paiii.s e.vcepting what strictly 
concerns their valno as smrh—itdensity, duration, certainty, 
and nearitf^ss. He make.s haiipimj.ss U) mean only tlio presenee 
of jileiisurci and the absence of pain. The renunciation of 
plefi-sure for aiJ^ othdr nioliva* than to prrxniro a greater plea¬ 
sure*, «>r^ avoid a gieater jiain, he, disapprovingly, terms 
a-seetieism. 

IV"—U Ix'ing the essence of his Bystein to consider Ethics 
JUS a Code of Itivv.s directed by Utility, and ho In'ing himselt 
a law ri'forun r on the greatest scale, we might e.vpect from 
him •sui'u'estirins for tlu' iinproveineiit of Klliic.s, as well as .‘or 
!>.*gis’al)on and .Itinsprudenee. His inelusiMii ot ibo interests 
of the htwer ittiiiniils has iH'eo mentioned, i it; ahs'o contends for 
tiie (KU-tly legi.slative and partly <'lhical innovation of Freedom 
of Itivorce. 

The iiulueetnents to moruhiy are the motives as.signt;d as 


workii'.g in it.s favour. ■ , , 

V. Tin' eonnixions of Uthies with Puhtics. the points ot 
agreeinent and the puuit.s ot tiitle-cncu ot the two departments, 
are siL’'iiilk‘d with uiiprecedenled cure and precision (Chap. 

■'^VIC). . . A, , , • 

VI, _\9 n-gard-s the coiuiexions with fheology, lie gives 
nonn-'erlmn sound. It is on tl.i.s point that he stands in 
marked contra.*.! to I’aley, "iio also prolesse.s Utility as his 

I ihictd foiindiitMU. _ o e 

He recogni/.es rcHgiou as fiinuslung one of the hanctions 
of inonilitv. aUhongh *oUeu perverted into the enemy ol 
utility. He cnsulers that tlie state may regard as otience ■ 
any acts that tend to diminish or misapply the mlluencc o 

n-ligion as a motive to civil ohe lienee. o .m f 

NVhilo I'ah;y , nukes a coiyoitied roteren^ to ^>cn^are a d 
to UtiUtV tn a.scertaining moral rules if 

Utility alone aa lh« linal api>eal. He ‘‘‘’I:'' 
wo luid a clear nnamhiguous statement ol the i . 
should liave a revelation ol what is lor human 1 an 

he distriwta all interpretations of f " ..;,:{.t '..aUon of 

cido with a iiorfectly indei^ndeut scieutihc uivtsti,,at 

the cou»fc*<iimnoe8 of actions. 
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STR JAMES MAOKINTOSlt £J7tt5-l«ai} 

In U»e ' Dlwrtatian on tho [»ro;jtt>s« of Etbicnl Hii!ole|jIiy 
chiefly daring the .Scverit<>.'nfh nail Kigbt«*t*(ttli (lentanw,* 
Mackintosh a<iv<x^rttos n tiistinet Ethical theory, litw riewsf 
and argumfiit-. (x-cne jcirtly in the cotirstt of hiji critiewm of 
the other inorrdi'ifs. and partly in his condading Oeneral 

llemiirks ('Sci-tioii V'll ). 

In Scctii'ii I., entitled I’en tMix \rt I>n>nS,vjtoNS, he re- 
oiarks on tin* mavi rriuhty of liic di-itinetvori lM:>twe*-n Hrght 
and Wntng. Oti to subjoet ti,) ittcti, in u!i ;»o-cs, coincide on 
80 iitatiy p'oinSs ses on the cefi-ral rtilcu of cotniuci, and tlic 
cstimahle Ipiiiutto?, o! dsanic'er, Et'ctt tlie grossest devilitjon.-s 
may U' cxi>huric<! iiy i^tionosce of ficts, hv error'i with respect t<' 
the ci.mseipicRccs o‘ .'i-'tiouH, or hv i!o-,>nsi*,i.;<ncv with ivltnithnl 
principles. In trilies who:'** !n'vv-!v,rii inf.uc.s arc exoosed, 
the ttixindotiiiictU t.ti' parerd.' !« CM;:def:med : ! ftc be! ntyni and 
murder o(' ^tnui^cT-i is cond.-mrio 1 hv the vt-rv rules of hiith 
iirui huftv.uiitv, ackfi-livio -1 m sto' of ('■•u'ltrvinen, 

iii* coiup!:i)!i 8 ih.it. 111 the ('■•;i|!arv as to the fotmd.tf:on of 
morals, t!.ic two uiomet iju,-!.i..es . t o the Si.iritltrd and the 
I"acuity — have m heeu inov >i;s('.-,-,ns!na!>-'i Th'.is. Palcv 

opp.tuc.s l,.'tih:y i<> a M.e*:;,; .s, <,i, i perceiving tfuit the 

two U'-rm.M. relate to diilTcnr .-.'dee.-*., , fieniham rcfxe'it.s 

the* mistake. it sj t-i -epres, ;.; I ttltv as tie rritcrios 

ot Hioh'.itnd u .More.! S."'!'!8c as t;;e ; ill at'o.'t.hcr phtev. 

he rc.!Ji;i.rk.s tlrit the s.ei>..>,i'.f,ceri };oi.!‘d to d-.iw file di.stitjctiein. 

In !kcct.Mn 'V.., ftiti'le.j >o!rijeji coaccrrung the 
Aloru! {'.tcuity iitid :.!!<• S iccvl A (I”!'! j. an.*.,' a)!-! including tlic 
EthH'Oi tin -ore's (.‘ontHcj* lM'‘twee*i H44 ih' 4 aTid Ihj?.h*r, tiauidv. 
C...ufulx.trlatei. t.udw^.»rtti, t iarli'c*. A'-* , fu* i,eivc.s los i>b!ccti.i.itiH 
to the cfhemc that lonrsd' i<e-ral disi-.(.ictiouK xoldv on thii 
licaxoii. He 1 sou, as stich. c,v(i je'c-T he » motive to action ; 
an aro-umenl to dt'-wi’irnlc a man from d.**i'i:i!<eniic«s iruud apfxtal 
tet the paiiw of in-hcii'th. p'..v..rf.v, and idfamy, that .is, Vt 
Ffittlingtt. I ho iidlijfi.ee of H<".v-c.i> is itidircci; it i.ft tncfniy .a 
channel when.tby th« ohtect ■> m dchir.:) arc bn.iaght int«) view, 
8« a^i to ofmmtc on the Will 

The abused extension ol the term Heewon to tho nif.wn.1 
faculttfcii, hjawril'»w to tlio obvious imj^irUmca id littimm in 
dioosinir the roeanii of tMffiwi, m wdS m in I.alaricin.g' the crids, 
during which operation th*- tcdinjfs »re *»f»jsfndf>ci dtduyed, 
afsd in » wa|t favourable to rjur iutcrusta. .llenoo 

the antithetia of .lkw«>n and l'as.Hioi). 
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In ronmrking upon I^ibnilz’s view of Di«interested Senti 
ment, and the coinddonce of Virtoo with llanpinoBs, he sketchoB 
hm ora opimon, which is that although every virtuous „H 
may not to th« greater happiness of the agent, yet the 
dutpMilutn to Virtuous acts, in its intrinsic pleasures far out¬ 
weighs all the pains of bclf-sacrifice that it can ever occarion 
‘ The whole sagacity and ingenuity of tiie world may be fairly 
challenged to point out a ease in which virtuous di.spo.stlioul 
hahits, and foetirigH }ft-e not (Miidueive in the highest de<n'ee 
to the (4 the iiviivklufil; or to maintain that he in 

notllio happioHl, whost* monil Kentimeiit?^ anti affections are 
such as to prevent, the juissibility of any unlawful advautaoe 
Ixung prcsimted to lim mind.’ 


Section VI. is cm ill,•d ‘Foundations of a more Ju.st Theory 
ot I.^thi(. s, and embnn.’es a review of all the Ivthieai writers, 
from Hutlerdownwards. The !me,t palpiihle defect in Butler’s 
scheme, is that it iillords no answer to the i|aesfi<m, ‘ What is 
the di:sfingijishing ijualify of nL'iit act;.,ms? ’ in other words, 
•\V hat is the i*>!.uidiird t rhere is a vieiou-' eircle in answering 
that th,*y arc commamUsl hv onset,mee, l,,r Cvonscience 
it.self call Iki no otherwise deiiiied than :is the laculty that 
approves and eornimimts right iii-lions. Still, lie givi's'warm 
conimendatioii to IJuiier general!.'; in emmexton with Ihiii he 
taki's iKTii-sion logive some laiiher iiints as to Ins own opinions. 
I’wo positions are liere advanced ; Isl, 'I’lie r^oral sentiinent.s, 
in tlifir mature .state, a'c a cli.-'S of leelmo-.s with no other 
otijeeis than ilf' i/sjpoo.'i ois l-i V •^niit'ini and tlu' 

ft x,r.iinjfr,>m dux.' J'spuxid tix. We approve some iiisp(>sition.s 
iiiid actions, and disjij.'prove otlier.s; we desire to cultivate 
lliern, and wc aim at, them for .‘unifilihtj in li.-)n.X'lr>v. This 
position rceetve.s ligljt freifii the doctrine above ((noted as to 
the supreme hnpjiines.s of virtuous dispositions. His second 
(Kisitio!) is that thmscienee w 'in prin'-iplv; whicli he 

repimtsi and unfohLs in .suh,se,[uent [linces. 

He finds fault witli lliuiie for aserihing Virtue to qualities 
of the Understanding, and eonsider.s that tliis is t4> eontiiimd 
lelmiration with moml approUifiou. Hume’s gtmeral Fithical 
diwitrine, that Utility is a uniform ground of moral distinc¬ 
tion, he .says can never Iw impugned until some e.vatnple Iw 
firoduccd of a virtue geueraliy fiernicioii.s, or a vi^o gener¬ 
ally bcnofidal. But as to the Uieory of mom! apiirobation, 
or the natuni of the Fiutulty, ho considers that Hume s 
doctrine of Benevolent^' (or, still Ixitfer, Syn*pathy) does not 
account for our a[>prohatioa of temi>erauco and lortitude, 
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nor for the mpremary of the MottC Faculty over all other 

""1 ;';s" «t - 

that »)ur aj { * ,.^init mun ajutruves ticlituis ami (iLH{M>silioiia 

i/lvvan, .hat no «ym- 

"i f v iitw K .wi'fii the approvah object.. He 

!;p :L;”Sm. Sa.uh, the cn.un.m ou 

‘Tli. -utor IS nula-r au vx^n-du-M. for pre.s.:>rvn.g oar on- 

mrtliluv than a famiam.'nt;.a pnncipic oi Kihic*. lymar.y 

with the lla-isn.ui pn'vept of a.nuff unto others as 
fotuove^ ‘ .i„,jil,i ,i.i unto U.S.—an iohniniblo paw.-nea! 

«,a.ma „bj..cm to smith._tha. 

uxUou 1. -'... [ ,.■,,.-i!);v n-iauve to the pk'ioma. ot ous, 

h.ssyste«. a lueh . tin.iy tt> deck 

cwim.Jiu_ in the StaiuUrvi. Suutb 

“■ *“ ' ' ’ snuidard. or a'fr',U',s its p;wt'r over 

.;' the tta.iptotion of im.stms to etww- 
'.ir i.'rtkSir,>i:.Mr ih''i.»*vok'nco on .Syni- 
^^•hl^sotl. .md llutne hml .gnmudv-J 


cn -. 
shruiks tro'ii t ssn. 
oar to u'lr 


as 

!■!»-' 


lllil'l 


• !.. Si;. 


ih 

ii 


H* 

pathy. wheri.ts idtit 

'iUrtSry. whose dist.ncium .t waa h.^ 
i 5 .l.ttO'es I'O' ib.e it'n,ne'ii.»lo *.d Aast,>ctatiou, 

cJM'IJ tip the w idf « ..ii>v»b.tili... S . ’ • 1* 1 ' .r ihc 

iLt yiLkmt<.«.h .i.--..i..ps at cn:.,a,:.si Icnif^^. h» thoW) Un. 

it' 

remarks that the Is man ^ 

lLn« &rn»‘ia.aliv fr-m iL «t«Ka.« npimlHo«, am 

at laal pama-d wstSmat havuiSt ihero sjaanallv »n vmw^ - 
Symplhy may fKirhaps U; ilm tnu>.»fcr llr»t. ® ““'j. ^ 

Juai fm-lmss to other U;ms:., and «.«!. % an 

oar«,.!«*. thereby engemmnnK l!m U,,^. 

uncient »ml olwtua^e T,T 

two prinfetpiw—fuid y>ymf«*tlp^ 

imfaXllisg p«^mm» *iid aflecUoiwt, <* ■ E 

ft nuU* of * ^nfiAtllate the 

The chief etomentary feeling* that go to con* 
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Aiul Shami. To taku the esainpkj of G-ratitudo. Acts of 
l.enef.«onco to ourselyes give us pleasure; we as.sociate this 
pleasure with the bouetactor, so as to regard him with a feel 
ing of complimeney; a.ui.when we view other benelir.nt 
beings and acts there i.s awakened within u.s our own moce- 
alde cxi-enenee. The proees.s i.s seen in the <-hild, wlm'wm- 
iraets inwanhthv nurse or mother all the feeiinos of cop-- 
plaeeney ansy.f* fVon\ n-jieate.! pleasures, and extonds these 
by s*nulayfy to other resembhno person.-'. As soon as eom- 
l.laeency lakes the form of ./.-hoa, it becomes {according to 
th('nuiiior theory, (‘unnetMiijM' witli will) apart 

of the (’on.M-ienee. So much for Ih< development of Grafi- 
nnic. )VS to Pity. Tlie iiki'iicss of the outward sigus of 

emotion miikes us transh-r to others our own feelings' and 
thendiy t-ecome.s, even more than gratitude, a souree ot bene¬ 
volence ; being one of the fir.sl molives to impart the iKuiefits 
eoniicct«-d with afh.'Ction, In our symjiatln with the sufrerer. 
w-e canni.l but approve tlie actions'that r. Heve sutfei-ing, and 
the de-pii.Hit,)on,H tiiat jirompt ttiein. We als'.> enter uito Ins 
fti'sentnuml, or atiger towards the eauses ot pain, and the 
aetioijs and dispositiotis I'oris spriieisng ; anti tIn.-sympathetic 
anger ts tit Irtigth detaeheti Irom special ease.- and extended 
to all wrong-doi'rs ; and is the nti't of t!ie niosi indispeiisabh' 
eoniji..utid of inir moral facuilie,-, the ‘ Sonse ijt’dnstit'c.' 

I'o these interna! growths, Iront Gratiluile, Pity, and Ife- 
i-etifment, must i>e aiided the eiitictition bv means of well- 
framed [H-iml luw.s, wliicii are the lasting dedaratitni of the 
moral indignation of matikind. 1 lu'Se lu'.vs may be obeyed as 
mere cotnpuh'ory diituts ; liiit with the gcnerou.s sentiments 
eonctirring, men m:iy rise’above duty to rirfiK. and may con 
trtiet that fxeeilenee of nature wlienee ticts of beuetieence 
flow of their invn accord. 

He ne.xt explains the grow'tli of Hemor.se, :is tinother t ic 
ment of the Morji! Sense. The ahhorronee that we feci for 
Ittiil actions is exhuitled to flic agent; and. in .spite of certain 
obHta<;l(>s to its full inuiiifestation, that abhorrence i.s prorn[)ted 
when the agent is relf. 

The theory of derivation is Ixmnd to account for the fact, 
recogniml in the language of mankind, that the Moral Faculty 
is OSK. The principle of association would ticcount for the 
futiion of many diflierent sentiments into ono prodnch wherein ^ 
the component parts wituld cease to be discer#ied ; but this is 
not enough. Why do these particular sentiments and no 
43 
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otliers <5oalesc« in tiio total—Conscience. The answer la what 
was formerly giren with reference to Butler; tia^ly, wnile 
all otJier feelings relate to outward objot^te, the feelings 
bronirht tojrothor in conscience, contemplate oxclnsiveiy the 
dupo^itim^ -red action, of volanlary a.jents. Cmwcienee is thus 
an actinired faculty, bat one tliat is «*»•* wemarUy 

Slie (leriration i.H farthor esomplitiod by a comparison with 
the fi'clings of TaMe Theise may have an (firigiual rett'ronce 
to tilings—as in the is?anty of a horse -bat they dipnoi ftt-tain 
their protwr character until ihe consideration of fitness dis- 
apm’ars. .So far they resemble the mom! f«'«lty. They 
ditlcr from It, however, in this, tluit taste cuds in jssisive citi- 
temphition or .juieswit doHv'ht , eonsewnce htok* solely to the 
acta and disjHxsitions of voluntary agi'iits. This is the author h 
favourite wav of esj'ressing what is otherwise called the a«- 
thorily and su|in;tnj» y of ctiscienee. 

To sum up :—the priiiespa! eoiwtiiuents of the ntotvu setiM' 
are Gratitude, Syniiwthy (or Pity), Kesentnumt, ami Shame', 
the stsTondary and luisiUary eausn-s are hducation, Imitation, 
General Opinion, Inws luid Governniowt, 

In criticising Palev’, he illu.stnifes forcibly the j,K»itum. 
that licligion raust pre-supiKtsit Morality ^ _ 

His fTiticisJTi ot" Ih’UtlukUi gives him an opjiortunit} e. 
rctMarking on the rmsles i.f carrying into effect the principle 
of Uliiitv as the Standard. He n-jaiata his hivounto doctrine 
of the inherent pleiinures of » virtuoa.s di.sp«ition, w the 
grand cireumstorice nnelenng virtue profitable and vi« utt- 
profitabhc He .-veil ttw-s <!»• FUfomc figure, and «nip»nres 
vict‘ to meoUl dwti-rnjier. It is his complaint against Iknthain 
and the hiU-r stipps.rtcrs of Pnlity, that they have tmwlacM 
the apphciitioti of the j.nneiple. and Imve emsmnig^l the 
fretjueiit app'sd to cateuLif ion in the detail* of 
Henc* arise sophi-stieid evasions of moral rnhsi; men will « n ■ _ 
from gttoend to particular con*e«ju«i<nrt!Si; .applj the ® 
Utility t*» airtionii anti tuft U> 

too much npon thomwlves in settling qnwtioo# of moral rig i 
and wrong, f lic might have remarked that the 
verting the standanl to individaal intetwrt# i* ««t confln^_ 
the fniittw®”* Otility.] He intrealaoi* ^ ^ywg **‘*^bk 
♦o Andrew fletoher, ‘ iliat be woold iotw hi* !»<« to «ert» 

, cotmbry, b«t would not do a tmm thing i i,i» 

He farther wnoiark* on the tendfaey 
&Uowe« to troa* Bth^ too He wotud pm J 
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impr^UcMe m mo~l 

tendencv of every siort of hu.uau action i«. he conteml*, a 
sibk\ CJ«v, and coiniuon opcrntioiu The general good f'ffecOi 
of temijeranee, prudence, foriiiude. VKU.evoloncc, gnUi- 

tade venu-itv. Ll.ditv, domestic and patriotic allectiom.. ma\ 
Iw pronouncini with as lit tie error, iw the k>5i ImuHieil uia.xiiu.s 

of th.e .inliciii-v >‘f Hfc. 

He viudiciCe.s the ruio of .H<!xnal monihty on the grounds 

id' in'lieveleisee. , ■ i*". i it i 

He then discusses liie -(Ue.sHon. (on which he had chare-' d 
Hume wiih mi-ti.ke ». * Why is approlwtmn eonfuieirto vt^luii- 
•arv act-:' He (isiiiksit init a [tartwl solution to say that 
.‘il.prolttf'on amt ,lisapprohttt.>n are waste.! mi what is n-t. m 
M’i • IH'VVe- .d the w;!!. Ti'.e fuU soluisoii he considers. toJ«' 
ioun ! in'tiu- m-de of denvathm .4 tl.c mornl setdameni ; 
Avlr^'h ju ilt» pn*- 

duccs'the an.ao,oes ..f eheuustta !.. show that e.m.jK.umls 
may !>.'■ totuHy didetvnt from lleur elemem.-. He li.smi.» uu 
the fact that a derived plea 
roav evfli survive tio’j Jirit 

[KTiy so CaileCi ) l' Iti'eIhgiJ' 
ciatmii. tmi ' o' c i- ■•o. 
and }f»s,'seim that tarmeh it 
denvcd from low ..he cm may he transfer 

^o Hi j-n.it* T'fr'»i i 

rM*<-tk c<dnri^«;U'4 . 

He then re{r-ars h.s doctrine, that timsc s«nal w d.s- 

.■ •. proiirj-it ti:e Will as the means ..4 tucir 

hy a farther inaasf.'f of assignation, *!>< 
the dcltchf fell in the atleftions that 
detcrm.ac them. We then desire up cx!,.entnce 
r.4'dio«s, ami to cuitivatc the disjKwiiiows tlws.Hf. * 

disiMisifiojis an- at hvst desm.-.i for ttiwr own sake ; wnct 

«> dwiml. eonstdatc the Mend Hcim.,/.-onKW or the 
MortU St'ntimciit, in its e-msmiumaJcd turm. _ Y"Tl«.ires 
fourth or fifth .Uigc of d.,-rivatmn from th« «n|ftn« 
and paiui. of ':»«r cousutatmn. wc arnvn Ut UiW htgh!) «Jotn| - 
prsKlnct, ail W tmr moral nature. 

Jfor i* thk alt. Wa mimt not h«k at tU« •tdt* of mdxgn^ 
tkm to ^ wron«.dmir. Wc a« ongnf «l 
appoint ODT wish tor the happmotw »f 

renentroent out own. '' e hen^ y * while we »o f**' 
diepoMtign# for fmaimbing each offendera; while we 


.(df. ami y<H t'ceeme 

f t!ie two had never 


gratific-it ion. H* 


voiisn.tarv acts share ni th*- 
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Iw pronounerd with si.*, IitthM-rnir, iks tb« l«‘Mt f...mH.i»l mii-vuiiH 

of th.r orilinarv l>'-i'hn"'S u! Hit-. 

H.< viii.iic;’iio> tht’ ruif.' <d' .Htjxual luoruUty on tlw f-round- 

" *h'o tlJ’u' iHm-uns.'s Uh* .jUf.-dion, (on which lie ha«i fhari:>-d 
ifutiif with in-:-(nk.->. ' Why ).h appr.dwlion contilicd to V(>1uii- 
mrv :u-t'.' ' Hr n i-’Ut a (utrfial .•iolulioii to wvr that 

r..pn.i.ati..ti ivtid .ii^ippr.>!.ati.m an- vva.strd on wh.vt o* no|, u, 
♦hr iH.vvr:- of thr wiii. Ti.r fttli Holutsoii !»• coiisidfr.t (t.jH- 
ioun i tn'thr m..dr of d.-nvatioti -..f ti.r morul ^.mUtmvA : 
wh:«'h. ?K’ror*inii'’lv. iu:- vMiuf \h> |*n- 

iiuccs the >4 '■! 

rilJkV ftl tU’t’Ti’it 

llse f.vct, tiliit ;■( drnvid ph-. 


ii>i r% 

x'. 


in l 

IFt. 


t.t sh-tw thivt 

H r on 

!oi tin- ir.t.t. t.i I'tliwuri'; 


priUi.tt'V plrmOlfr. .’’'rlt’loV 1 ‘ (^Itllprr 


roskv rvt'!i r-H!..... . ,- . , , 

neriv fonuirdi lutrlhird.;.- it C., ...rii^rin U- rrl.Trrd to A-r.- 
ri^Ur.n not if C h- ,-orM.h:rr,i as pfv-r t,., the apjvlCrs 

and tiKU taru.sti it.s nw«. rnlH, An.l ri.s tno ptnwsurr 

tirnvrd frtita low ohs.-;,.. may 1-,- t^^.»^Sr!lrd to ih.' miwt pisn-, 

M, I).Mnt, 5 s.!r..!rir..> nu.y .-r-mutr with sHi and yet 'ef-nw 

a.s rntindy d.-fa'-hr-i Ir..;:! s,j,.a i.ncoi •>. »hr two had lu-svi 

i.)frn cisniirritsd , 

H« thrn rri«r.t> hoi dorinnr, that th.,ot- wunaJ or di- 
iriU'Wsird prompt ihr wiii txs t,Lr mmM U tiwir 

It m;.. I!r!i,rr, liv ii iartlirr of hr 

volunurv arts .duirr in'th- dehi;he f-li >n the ndrctionH H'-l 
dotemunr thrm. Wr thrti dtonrr l,« ^ cXinTiCncw 
■eolHio-tis., and to cultivntr the di.s|K«»tiio.n-‘i w tlufxv. > ‘ 

dmiKwifion?* an- at Imt desired for ttiwr own ^nke ; wii''« 

.RO tii?»>ired. c«.iHstitaU’ the Moral (.Anm-M-nw, “ 

MonH in its form. ^ “J 

fotirtb or fifth r-tot;r o.f drnvation hmn tlie onffnal 
and painr of '-iitr eoai.i.»ttiti!)H, we arrive at tin* lugh'j 
pfodaa, OilW our tnoni! naliirm - mdiima- 

N«n-1* tbin alt. We mmt not !.»k at tto wde of 
tion to ^ w»n«-d«tr. We are angrr «t 
appoint oor m»h for rf»e bapptnetw of „,a 

fZutmmt o«% <**»■ ^ We beaoe far 

diapoMtion* for |niBi*liing tacb o-ffentkra, wmie we 
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Njmpathi^o with tho ctilprit aa to disapprove of oxoea, of 
pamshmeut. buch n.odoratod anger is the sense of j'rstice 
and .ai a now idpnont of Conseionce. Of all the virtues tSr « 
tho one most diroMlij aided by a conviction of general interest 
or utility. All laws profes.s it tw their end. Hone- the 
importance of good criminal law.s to tho moral education of 

IIliUlkUKI. 


Among contributary streams to t!ie moral 
.mumerates .mutuge Energy, and decision, properly directed 
lie re^;ogni/.es ■litilics to ourselves,' although eondmnnin- 
the expression as ul,Mird. Jntcmj.crauee/'improvidence 
. tmu.hty are moniliy wnuig. .Still, a.s in otiier ca.sos, a man 
i.s not truly virtuous on such points, till he love.'- them for 
their own sake, and I'ven pertonns them without an ehort 
Ihc.so pnidentiai finalities having au intluence ou the will 
re,s(;ml>k' in that the otluc* constiniimts of Conscience. As 
a tin.'ii r<'S!ilt. ail tlios.f senlimonts whose object is a state 
of tlie will^ boeomo intimately and inseptirably 'l.leiided in the 
unity o( ( on.seienee, the arlmer and judim of human actions, 
the biwfiil authority over every motive to conduct. 

In this grand euabtioii of tho puiibe and. the private fool- 
itigs, he sees a decisive illustr.it'on of the refereiieo of moral 
'flit iments to the \\ ill. He larther reeoom/es in it a.solution 
of the !'reat problem n! the relation of virtue to jirivale interest. 
Cuaiities n.stdu! to ourselves are raised to the rank of virtues ; 
aiid (pialitie-S ns<’!'ul to olliers are eon verted* into pletisure.s. 
In moral reasonitigs, we are enabled to bring homo virtuous 
iiidueement.s by the nnsliuiii of self-intentst; we can as.suro a 
m.'ui that by cultivating tiie ilisposition toward.s other meu’.s 
l!!i.ppines.s he gaiii.s a siftirci," of haiipiness to himself. 

The (pie.stioti, Whv *we do not morally approve in- 
voluntary ju'li.jtis, ismiw answered. C'lmscieneo is as,soeiateil 
I'Xclu-sively with the dispositions and actions of voluntary 
agents, (kmseienee and \\'ill are eo-oxtensive. 


A diflieulty remains. ‘ If monal approbation involve no 
pereei>tion of bemttit'ial Umdeiiey, how do we make out the 
ciiincidemte of tho twoP' It might sotmi that the foundation 
of morals is thus made to rc.st on a coineidonoe that is 


mysterious and fantastic. According to the autiior, tho con¬ 
clusive answer i.s this. Although Conseieuco ratyly con- 
templaie.s anything so distjint as tlio welfare of all sentient 
Iteings, yet in detail it obviously points to tho production of , 
happiness. Tho sociat affections all proiaote happiness. 
Every one must observe the tendency of justice to the welfare 
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of society. Tbo ancry passioas, as ministers of morality, 
remove hindrances to hamaa welfimj. The private dewes 
have resjH'ot to our own happiness. Every ' 

science has thns some portion of Imppmoss for its ^ ‘ 

,h. uifoctio... lx- 

IS not necessary, nor wiinia it iHJ . 

.U.strat>u^d by tlie cont«iu|>lation of tliiU vast and remote objiart. 

To sum up Miurkinto-sli : • <’ . , 

I -On tlio Standanl, fio pronouiiot-s for I tihtj, with 
<>ertaiu mo llfications and espianatioiia. I he LtHfty is tlic 
n nioU! and fnml justification "f all act ion.H accounted nght, 
but not the inimwimte molivo in Uiu mind of the agent. < It 
may justly («' bsirtni, that, by placing so much stn».s on the 
delighta attendant on virtuou.s action, he gives an om-nmg for 
the admia-ion of s.-nf.wcH,' udo the cotwideratuni of ‘•■diUtj.j 

II _ Ii, the Psvehoiogy of Etlucs, be regards the (..on- 

menci> a* a deriiaHl or u'cucrausl ficnity. the rt**uU of a 
senes of a»si,H’iatious. flc assigms the pnmivry* fwltiig* Uiat^ 
eater into It, and trace# the different stages ol the growth. 
The distiuctivo feature of Cohm-iv.uv is its close relatHm to 

He d«.s not consider tl.c proidem of LiWrty and No«-a*itte 

He make.- Disuitcn-sh-d S,;ntiinent a wwondary or acnved 
fadme-a stag.' on the n>:v4 to hde mamtem. 

uig Htronglv tbc-di.mte«.st<s.i ckiracte-: of tlic ^atimimt, lie 
re.n.s-idcrs‘'that it miiy la> fully accoatsiwl lor by dwivauwi 
!mm oar primitive «df-n-ganluig f.s-hnga, and ikmcs, »* 
against Stewart and ISn;>w«, that ibi# giv«» It a iwubli c..ia- 

Ho carrit*# the pr«»c<-.‘M of iMCM.»:-iu.livo growth a step 
farllicr, and nminiaiiw th.at wo re-conv»rt dt.saiterofitedne.ss 
luM a luftv didight—tk) tlcligbt m gtaalntsM ' 

to attain this cbaractertift.ic is Hte bigbent mark of a virtao 

Sammom Ikmam, or TlHaw-y tff 
cooteioedinhw much iterated dtwiriim of 
of virtaon# c«imincl, by which he propo^ lo wkjt ^ 

cllmtioB of oar own good witli Hio gwid of .• 

with virtoe, Virtao i» ‘ an inwanl foofliain of 
tht> phsaattra eff Iwoovoknce, ‘ if it oOttld ,^*®**®**,*^^^on» 
aitew, would coatert llm iimn mUt » hmvm; 

• are w tinh trirtaon*. Hmt do »oi 0*00 U»o » 

ragard to ootwM _ Shoftotbury ; 

Hi* chief EtJboal pn-cam.ir la this rma ut o 
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bat he is easily able to pA>doce from Theologians abundant 
iterations of it. 

rV,—He has no special views as to the Moral Codo. With 
reference to the’ inducements to virtue, he thinks ho has a 
jiowerful lever in the delights tliat the virtuous disposition 
confers on its owner. 

V. —His theory of the connexion of Ethics and Politics is 

stated in his account of llcntham, whom he cluirgos with 
making morality,too jndicial. ^ 

VI. —The delations of Morality to Religion are a matter of 
i’rcqifent iSid special consideration in Mackintosh. 

.lAMKS MILL. [17S3-I836,] 

*rhc work of James Mill, entitled the ‘Analysis of the 
Human Mind,’ is ilistinguisbed, in the first place, by the 
studied [irecision of its definitions of all leiuiing terms, giving 
it a piTinanent value as a logiciil discijiline; and in the second 
phiex?, by the snccessful carrying out of the principle of Asso¬ 
ciation in explaining the po\vc!-.s of tlie mind. The. author 
endeavours to sliow that the moral feelings are a complex 
jiroduct or gniwth, of which the ultimate constituents are our 
plca.stintb!c and painful sensations. Wo shall present a brief 
aKstnw't of the (xmrsc of his exjiosition, as given in Chapters 
X Vri.--XXl tJ. of the Analysis. 

The pieiwnrubh; and painful sensations being assumed, it 
IS iinporuuit to take notice of their Causes, both immediate 
and remote, by whose means they can be secured or avoided. 
We contract n habit of pa.ssiug rapidly from every sensation 
to its procuring tumsej.and, os iu the tvi)ical case of money, 
thewi causes an? apt to ra«k higher in importance, to take n 
greahT hold tm the mind, than the sensations themselves. 
'The mind ia not ranch interested in attending to the sensa¬ 
tion ; that can provide for itself. The mind is de«'p!y interested 
in attending to the cause. 

The author ntxt (XIX.) considers the Ideas of the plea^ 
snrable senaations, and of the muses of them. The Idea of 
a pain is not the simo as the fiain; it is a complex state, con¬ 
taining, no doubt, an element of pain; and the name for it is 
Aversion. 8o the name for an idea of pleasure is Desire. 
Xow', these states extend to the causes of fiains and pleasui^, 
though in other resjiects indifferent j we have m aversion lor 
a certain drug, but thev is in this a transition highly iltnstra-' 
live of the force of the associating principle; our real aversiou 
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iHjing to a bitter seiisatiou, ami not to the visible appcararvee 
of the drus;. 

Alluding (XX.) to the linfwrtant difference ladween past 
and future time in our ideas of pleasure rvnd pain, ho detine.s 
llofte and Fear as t!i<' contemplation of a plernsurahlo «rr of ;» 
painful sensation, as future, hut not certain. 

Whi’n the iinmetliate eause.s <<f pleti.sural.le and painful 
son.satiuiis !V!V vieived a-s [>ast or futtin.-, we have a new 
series of Stiites, In the p;ist, they i|nj called I/ovo and 
Hutred, o! .tiersiuii ; in tlie future, the nlea df » plea.siipe, as 
eer'laiti in it.s arrival, is Joy - a.s prolxible, Hope, lb" idi*i ul 
tntun- fKiii! i eertsiiu) is not marked otlierwise than by- th.- 
naincs il.itred. Av.Tsiou, Horror; the rlea of the pai.ti as 
prob.ii!)Ie .'s '-ome ‘•.na oi ilread 

The ^--tu•^e.s of our pleasures and Julius iiri» mare 

iiiterrsdag th-tn the iuu:ieihate cn-asi's I'he reason is thesr 
wide eoiuiauid. Wealth. I’.,.wer. and 1 tignity are cans, -m 

it a irn-stt range v-t juea..sures ; Poverty, !iuji-.,tt.enee, Hii'i t on- 
tetajitiin'iiiV. of a wide range of jison-s. For one ihutgrlh*^ 
first (vn; the [;.ie.:irs ■"•t |>ro,:uri!ig th-‘ service's of mir fellow, 
creaturr-.s.. I'ms tuet cs o, tlic hitrla-st t,'oasi''jue'nre .iti inoml.s, as 
tihow’tig imw di *'j,!y oiir iiaj'|.ti.’o'-:.-. i.s eiitWiiMsi with tie- 
m-tions of other is'ir.gs, T,h," auliior sMustratess at length the 
inth.!eru-e <,!' liiesc reio-te and oomj.reheUM vu ugeticics^, and :i,s 
if s,s att iniluciice • iittrs-ly tie- rr»o.i;:. of e»..s»:r,‘tattiin, it attests 
the n'i.!i.giii!i,.de i./ th.i! jeiwer >T the Jiiif- !, 

Hut our ielicnv-ereaSures »*re the (.-.tljecU of nffectiotis, ts-' 
ciereivas ihr .iss trumentaitty set in m>.,tu>n by Wealth, .Power, 
ami liigi'tiiv, imi in tieur jirojar j«;rsoSH\hty. This load.N the 
a.(ilhor to the eo,:*cuderat.i’-n of the pie;rij»anibii- tiffw.-tions o' 
Fncndsduj), Kttelm-s.s, harndy. (...oun^ry-. Party, 3Iiinkiiid lb 
rvstiolvc!* them all into toS',>s'iali«>n.s wjlb our pnimtive plea- 
»nrf#t. Thus, Uj take the istaniphs of Kin(i»5t'.s.\ which will 
show how he lieiits with tb.*' d«.sitiU.’r»s*tod idea 

of a man etijoying a tram of pleiMtinrs, or happinowi, is felt fy 
ovcrybody to bit a jiiciotunilih,* id»-a ; thi# can arise frtnn 
nothing bnt the a.s,w,«'i,at.s..n of our own pIc^TOS with the 
idea of his ph:‘a*'ar<:,«. The {.dewnrahlo anAOCtation cornjMwd 
rtf tJi® wil«a*;of a man and of hi# pktwttrc*, and jminfnl 
iuiK»->f,n»fcion COfafKMatd of the itlca of a man and of hia patn^ air 
Ixith Aflfewtion* im,t!a.d<!d under one name Kind«««; alfw***!" 
jti the msmud am it haii the more apafic nrnne CompwwB- 
■ Undnr the tdhttf btsaids, the «lttoid*lion m falier, 

but his princtpkPis the mmo. 
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11« next goes on (XX11.) to Motives. When tho idea of 
a 1 Icasuro i.s asBopated witli an mjtion of our own as the 
cause, that peculiar Btate of mind is generated, called a 
motive, 'i'ho idea of tlie pleasure, without the idea (;f an 
act ton for gaming it, doe.s not amount to a motive. Kvery 
pleaMure may hecome a motive, but every motive does not end 
in aefion. becan.se tlufre may be counter-motives- and the 
spengtb attained by motiv(-.H depend.s greatly cm educati<,n 
1'he liu-ility of‘j>eing.aeti-d on by raotrfes of a jiarticular kind 
1,N a Disi^isrrtoN-. Me have, in eonne.xion with all our leading 
[deasuri* and pains, name.s indicating their motive efficacw 
(ilnttony is both motive and ilisjiosition; so Lust and Lrunken- 
ne.ss : with the added .sense (>f reproliation in all the three. 
!• riendsliiji i.s a iiauii- lor AH'eelion, Motive, and Disposition. 

I o ( lia[it^*r X,X ill., the iiuihor makes f he a|>jthcatif>n of his 
principles to Kthie.s. I he act ions emanating from ourselves, 
eomlniied with ihos,- (Unanaling from our fellow-creatures, ex¬ 
ceed M! oilier ( lauses ol'i.ur I’leasiiri-s and Pains. Con.seijuentlv 
• suc-li ai'tiuMH are obji-eis ol intense alleeiious or reirards. 

1 he aetuiiis whence advantage.s ueerue arc elas.sed under 
the tour titles, Prudeue'-, Forlitude, Jusiiee, Peiiovolence. 

The two lirsl.-I’rudeuee and Fortilude i in fact, Prudence]— 

express acts u.seiul to our.selves in the first instance, to others 
in the seeoiul iustaiiee. .Insliee and Heiievuleiice e.v'pres.s acts 
iiiefiil to otliers in the !ir,st instance, to ourselves in the .second 
uisiauee. \V e hav(' two .set.s of a.ssoeialiou \»itli all these acts, 
one set witii them as our own. uiiotlier set wi^i them as other 
people's. With Prudence (and Forlitiuh*) as Tiur own acts, 
wo iis.soeiate good to our.seive.s, either in the shape of jiositive 
pieiesure, or as warding otl' pain. 'I'lms lialmur is raised to 
importance by nnmerom* as.sociations of hath classes. Farther, 
Prudence, involving the foresight of a train of consequences, 
reijtiire.s a large measure of knowledge of thing.s animate and 
inanimate. Courage is delined by the autlior, incurring the 
chance of Evil, thitt i.s danger, for the .sake of a j)re[ioiKiei-ant 
good ; which, tlxi, stands in need of knowh-dge. Notv, wiion 
the ideiiB of acts of Pruticnce and acts of Courage have been 
a«s«H,-ialed sufficiently often with lieneticial con.sequotices, they 
become pleasurable ideas, or Affections, and f hey have also, 
from the nature of the ciuie, tho clianictor of Motives. In 
.short, there is nothing in prudential conduct that iitay not bo 
explained by a series of associations, grounded on our plea¬ 
surable and painful sensations, on the ideas^of them, and ort 
the ideas of their causes. 
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The real difficulty attaches to Justice and to Benefioencc. 

As to Justice. Mon, in society, have found it cssonthil for 
inutoal benefit, Uiattho {x>were of Individuals oyer the gufjeral 
causes of gtKxl should l>e fixed by wrtain rules, that is, I«ws. 
Acts done in jiccortlance with these roles art) Just Acts; al¬ 
though, when duly consich red, they art’ seen to include the 
main fact, of ixjnefici'uce, the good of others. To the jxtrforai- 
ance of a certain class of just at'ts, our Kellow-erc»tim?« annex 
Ix nakics ; these, tlierefoft?, are detennined ^rtlyln* Prudence!; 
others remain to Is' {HThirmed voluntarily, and for them jbe 
motive is Henetieence. 

What then i.s the sount? of the motives towards ilcnt'- 
liceiu'6 ' How till the idetis of (iet.s, having the gisid of our 
fellows for their entl, Ix'ctmie Affretions anti Motives ? In the 
first place, we have assot'iatinns of {»l«wan* with all the 
jileasuralile feelings tif fei!i>w-en>atures, anti ln-nce, with such 
acts of ours as yieisl them plea.siire. In the second jj^htee. 
thofie an? the acts for pnieurmg to ouriH'h e.H the favoumhle 
I>is|K)tiition of tiur Fellow-inen, ito that we have farther smiso- 
eiations of the p!«wure.s fiowuig fr».'iii sut-h favourable di#p.»- 
fcitjon.s. Thus, by the union of Ivto stits of influenct,*—two 
stitMUns of a.»u.x:tatioii—the Idea of oar Imrneficent act* 
a pleasurable idta, that is, an Affection, atel, Ix-ing ctmiiwbMl 
with actions of oars, is ills*,) a ifotivt*. ,‘sach ».s tlie genesi* of 
Bcuefiotujt or I)i,sinten''Sit>d inipuLwis. 

We lifive nt'jA a claw of aw-ietatioiis with other men's 
performance of'.he several virtues. The Frudeuta; and thi' 
Fortitude of others are directly iM-netifial to them, and iti- 
dirt»ctly Ixmcficial to ns; and witli Iseth tlum.i coni*e«|ttetHX.'-s 
we have nt!Cf*sari!y agreeabk? asaociaiions, Tim Justice and 
the Ilcnefitv-'iiCK! of ot.ljcr men are Sio fiin.'oUy Iwoeficiaii to the 
objects of thiim, that it j» imjKmstbk* for us not to have pica- 
studio aasotriatimyi with ,K*ts of Justice and Ihuwficenc®, first 
as txmoems ourwilve-s m iMirticolar, and next as i-xmetsrus Uie 
act* generally, lienee, thendora, the rise of, AShclions and 
Motive* in favour of thmw two virtae*. A* there is nothing 
so dooply interesting to mo a* that the act* of men, regarding 
raysetf immedintcly, idiould b«! ntrto of Justietj and 1fcticft«wnt?et 
and llte act# regardinj^ thcmiwivw inunediigetjr, act* of Pru* 
d* 9 »cc and Fortitude; «t follows that I have an inlerest in all 
such acts If my own m operate to otiaso those ncts^in o^_er»- 
By iBBular act* of our own, by the ir»a»ife*l»tio« of diywitwn* 
(a perfonn those yet*, we obtain their feetproexd prfimaot* 
by others. There i* thu* a highly complex, coatfumog stimalns 
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to acta of virtue,—a large’aggrogato of influcncea of association 
the power at Iwttom being atill our own pleasurable and pain¬ 
ful sefisationB. . We must add the ascription of Praise, an 
influence remarkable for its wide propagation and great’effi- 
cacy over men's minds, and no less remarkable as a proof of 
the ninge of the associating principle, CKjiefually in its character 
of Fame, which, in the c:ise of future fame, is a purely ideal 
or associated ^plight Equally, if not more, striking are the 
illuBtnitions /rifm Dispraise. The associations of Disgrace, 
ove*i whgn not sufficient to ri'stniin the performance of acts 
iibhomsl by mankind, are able to produce the horrors of 
Kcriiorsc, the most intense of human suffierings. The love of 
[iraisc loads by one sU’p to tlie love of Prai.seworthiness; the 
ducad of blame, to the drc:ul of Blameworthiness. 

Of iltest* various ifotives, the nio.st eonKiant in operation, 
and the most in use in moral training, are Praise and Blame. 
It is.^ie sensibility to Praise and Bhinie—the joyful feelings 
assotnated with the one, and tlie dread associated with the 
'other—that gives efleet to Poi'( i,. 4K OriKioN, or the Popular 
Saxctkjn, and, with reference to men generally, the Moral 
SAScriox. 

The other motives to virtne, namely, the association of onr 
own i^-ts of .la.stiee and Beneficeriee, as cause, with other 
nieiT.s as efFeets, are subject to .•■■trong eonnteraetion, for we 
can rarely perfonii sueb iw'ts without sacritico to ourselves. 
Still, there is in all men a certain surplus of*motivo from this 
(Xiuse, just a« there is a surplus from the as-soiti^tion of acts of 
ours, hostile to other men, with a return of hostility on their 
{uirt. 

The Iwst names for the aggregate Affection, Motive, and 
Disposition in this important region of conduct, are Moral 
Ayprubation and Pisavprobalion. The terms Moral Sense, 
Sense of Right and Wiring, Ijovc of Virtue and Hatred of 
Vice, an> not equally appropriate. Virtue and Morality are 
other synonyms. 

In the work entitled, ‘A Fragment on Mackintosh,’ there 
are afforded farther illustrations of the nnthor’.s derivation of 
the Moral Sentiment, together witli an exposition and defence 
of Utility ns the standard, in which his views are substan Hally at 
one with Bentham. Two or three references will bg sufficient. 

In the statement of the questions in dispute m Morms, 
ho objects to the words ‘ test’ and ‘ criterion,’ as expressing 
the standanl. He eSnsidora it a mistake»to desigimte ns a 
‘ tost’ what is the thing itself ■ the test of Morality is More d\. 
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Properly, the thing testing is one thing; the thing tested 
another thing. The same objection would apply to the use of 
the word Standard; so that the only form of the first question 
of Ethics would bo, What is morality ? What does it con¬ 
sist in ? [The remark is just, but somewhat hypercritical. 
The illustration from Chemical testing is not true in fact; 
the test of gold is some essential attribute of gold, as its weight. 
And when wo wish to determine as to a certain act, whether 
it is a moral fict, we compare it with what we dbem the essen¬ 
tial quality of moral acts—Utility, our Moral Instinct, &(j.— 
and the operation is not improperly called testing the act. 
Since, therefore, whatever we agree upon as the essence of 
morality, must be practically used by us as a test, criterion, 
or standard, there cannot be much harm in calling this essen¬ 
tial quality the standard, although the designation is to a cer¬ 
tain extent figurative.] 

The author has some additional remarks on the derivation 
of our Disinterested feelings: he reiterates the position ex¬ 
pressed in the ‘ Analysis,’ that although we have feelings ■ 
directly tending to the good of others, they are nevertheless 
the growdih of feelings that are rooted in self. That feelings 
should be detached from their original root is a well known 
phenomenon of the mind. 

His illustrations of Utility are a valuable contribution to 
the defence of that doctrine. He replies to most of the com¬ 
mon objections. ^Mackintosh had urged that the reference to 
Utility would b^'mado a dangerous pretext for allowing ex¬ 
ceptions to common rules. Mill expounds at length (p. 246) 
the formation of moral rules, and retorts that there are rules 
expressly formed to make exceptions to other rules, as justice 
before generosity, charity begins at hbmo, &c. 

He animadverts with great severity on Mackintosh’s doc¬ 
trines, as to the delight of virtue for its own sake, and the 
special contact of moral feelings with the will. Allowance 
being made for the great difference in the way that the two 
writers express themselves, they are at one in maintaining 
Utility to be the ultimate standard, and in regarding Conscience 
as a derived faculty of the mind. 

The author’s handling of Ethics does not extend beyond 
the first and second topics—the Standakd and the Pactott. 
His Standard is Utility. The Faculty is based on our Plea¬ 
sures and Pains, with which there are multiplied associations. 
Disinterested Sentiment is a real fact, 4>ut has its origin in 
our own proper pleasures and pains. 
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Mill considers that tde existing moral rules are all based 
on our estimate, correct or incorrect, of Utility. 

JOHN AUSTIN. [1790-1859.] 

Austin, in his Lectures on ‘ The Province of Jurispru¬ 
dence determined,’ has discussed the leading questions of 
Ethics. We give an ab.stract of the Ethical part. 

Lectore I. Law, in its largest meaning, and omitting 
metaphorical tfrjplicattions, embraces Laws sot by*God to his 
creatures, arid Laws sot by man to man. Of the laws set by 
man to Aan, some are established by political superiors, or by 
persons exercising government in nations or political societies. 
This is law in the usual sense of the word, forming the subject 
of Jurisprudence. The author teims it Positive Lavj. There 
is*another class of laws not set by political superiors in tiiat 
capacity. Yet some of these are properly termed laws, 
although others are only so by a close analogy. There is no 
nam^for the laws proper, but to the others arc applied such 
•names as 'riiaral rule.s,’ ‘the moral law,’ 'general ov puhlie 
opinion,’ ‘ the law of honour or of fashion.’ The author pro¬ 
poses for these laws the name positive nioralitij. The laws now 
enumerated differ in many important respects, but agree in 
this—that all of them are set hy intelligent and rational beings 
to intelligent and rational beings. There is a figurative appli¬ 
cation of the word ‘ law,’ to the uniformities of the natural 
world, through which the field of jurisprud'jnce and morals 
has been deluged with muddy speculation. 

Laws properly so called are commands. command is 
the signification of a desire or wish, accompanied with the 
power and the purpose to inflict evil if that desire is not com¬ 
plied with. The person so desired is hound or obliged, or 
placed under a duty, to obey. Eofusal is disobedience, or 
violation of duty. The evil to be inflicted is called a sanction, 
or an enforconieMt of obedience ; the term punishment expresses 
one class of sanctions. 

The term sanction is improperly applied to a Reward. 
We cannot say that an action is commanded, or that obedience 
is constrained or enforced by the offer of a.reward. Again, 
when a reward is offered, a fight and not an obligation is cre¬ 
ated : the imperative function passes to the party recUving 
the reward. In short, it is only by conditional evil, that duties 
are sanctioned or enforced. 

The correct meaning of superior and inferior is determined? 
by command and obedience. 
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Lecture II. The Divine Laws are the known commands 
of the Deity, enforced by the evils that we may suffer here or 
hereafter for breaking them. Some of these laws are revealed, 
others unrevealed. Paley and others have proved that'it was 
not the purpose of Revelation to disclose the whole of our 
duties ; the Light of Nature is an additional source. But 
how are we to interpret this Light of Nature F 

The various hypotheses for resolving this question may be 
reduced toftwo: (1) an Innate Sentinjent, called a Moral 
Sense, Common Sense, Practical Reason, dice, f and (2) the 
Theory of Utility. • ‘ 

The author avows his adherence to the theory of Utility, 
which he connects with the Divine Benevolence in the manner 
of Bentham. God designs the happinefss of sentient beings. 
Some actions forward that purpose, others frustrate it. The 
first, God has enjoined; the second. He has forbidden. 
Knowing, therefore, the tendency of any action, we know the 
Divine command with respect to it. ^ 

The tendency of an action is all its consequences near an^ 
remote, certain and probable, direct’ and collateral. A petty 
theft, or the evasion of a trifling tax, may be insignificant, or 
even good, in the direct and immediate consequences; but 
before the full tendency can be weighed, we must resolve the 
question:—What would be the probable effect on the general 
happiness or good, if similar acts, or omissions, were general 
or frequent ? ^ 

When the U<eory of Utility is correctly stated, the current 
objections a^f easily refuted. As viewed by tbe author. 
Utility is not the fmntain or source of our duties; this must 
be commands and sanctions. But it is,, the index of the will 
of the law-giver, who is presnmedito have for his chief end 
the happiness or good of mankind. 

The most specious objectioh to Utility is the supposed 
necessity of going through a calculation of the consequences 
of every act that we have to perform, an operation often 
beyond our power, and likely to be abused to forward our 
private wishes. To this, the author replies first, that sup¬ 
posing utility opr only index, we must make the best of it. 
Of course, if we were endowed with a moral sense, a special 
orgaft for ascertaining our duties, the attempt to displace 
that ipvipoible consciousness, and to thrust the principle of 
utility into the vacant seat, would be impossible and absurd. 

According to the theory of Utili^, our conduct would 
conform to mies'inferred from the tendencies of actions, but 
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would not be determined by a direct resort to the principle of 
general utility. UtUity would be the ultimate, not the im¬ 
mediate test. ^To preface each act or forbearance by a con¬ 
jecture and comparison of consequences were both superfluous 
and mischievous:—superfluous, inasmuch as the result is 
already embodied in a known rule; and mischievous, inas¬ 
much as the process, if performed on the spur of the occasion, 
would probably be faulty. 

With the rqles are associated sentiments, the result of the 
Divine, or other, command to obey the rules. It is a otoSs 
and flagfant error to talk of substituting calculation for senti¬ 
ment; this is to oppose the rudder to the sail. Sentiment 
without calculation were capricious; calculation without 
sentiment is inert. 

There are cases where the specific consequences of an 
action are so momentous as to overbear the rule; for ex¬ 
ample, resistance to a bad government, which the author 
calls'^ anomalous question, to be tried not by the rule, but 
.by a direct resort to the ultimate or presiding principle, and 
by ^a^ separate calculation of good and evil. Such was the 
political emergency of the Commonwealth, and the American 
revolution. It would have been well, the author thinks, if 
utility had been the sole guide in both cases. 

There is a second objection to Utility, more perplexing 
to deal with. How can we know fully and correctly all the 
consequences of actions ? The answer is that Ethics, as a 
science of observation and induction, has bee^ormed, through 
a long succession of ages, by many and separa^ contributions 
from many and separate discoverers. Like all other sciences, 
it is progressive, although unfortunately, subject to special 
drawbacks. The men* that have enquired, or affected to 
enquire, into Ethics, have rarely been impartial; they have 
laboured under prejudices or sinister interests; and have been 
the advocates of foregone conclusions. There is not on this 
subject a concurrence or agreement of numercrus and impartial 
enquirers. ^ Indeed, many of the legal and moral rules of the 
most civilized communities arose in the infancy of the human 
mind, partly from caprices of the fancy (nearly omnipotent 
with barbarians), and partly from an imperfect apprehension 
ot general utility, the result of a narrow experience. Thus 
the diffusion and the advancement of ethical truth* encounter 
great and peculiar obstacles, only to be removed by a better 
general education ext%nded to the mass of the people. It is 
desirable that the community should be ihdoctrinated with 
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the moral judgments, that the moral sentiments of all men are 
precisely alike. The argument may be put thus:—No opinion 
or sentiment resulting from observation and induction is held 
or felt’by all mdnkind: Observation and induction, as applied 
to the same subject, lead different men to different conclusions. 
Now, the judgments passed internally on the rectitude or 
pravity of actions, or the moral sentiments, are precisely alike 
with all men. Therefore, our moral sentiments are not the 
result of our inductions of the tendencies of actions; nor were 
they derived* from others, and impressed by authority and 
example.* Consequently, the moral sentiments are instinctive, 
or ultimate and inscrutable facta. 

To refute such an argument is superfluous ; it is based on 
a groundless assertion. The moral sentiments of men have 
differed to infinity. With regard to a few classes of actions, the 
moral judgments of most, though not of all, men have been 
alike. With regard to others, they have differed, through every 
shade sT degree, from slight diversity to direct opposition. 

But this is exactly what we should expect on the principle 
of utility. With regard to some actions, the dictates of utility 
are the same at all times and places, and are so obvious as 
hardly to admit of mistake or doubt. On the other hand, 
men’s positions in different ages and nations are in many 
respects widely different; so that what was useful there and 
then is useless or pernicious here and now. Moreover, since 
human tastes are various, and human reason ^ fallible, men’s 
moral sentiments often widely differ in the sai 4 g positions. 

He next alludes to some prevailing miscSBiceptions in 
regard to utility. One is the confusion of the test with the 
motive. The general good is the test, or rather the index to 
the ultimate measure or test, the Divine commands; but it is 
not in all, or even in most cases, the motive or inducement. 

The principle of utility, does not demand that we shall 
always or habitually attend to the general good; although it 
does demand that we shall not pursue our own particular 
good by means* that are inconsistent with that paramount 
object. It permits the pursuit of our own pleasures as plea¬ 
sure. Even as regards the good of others, it commonly re¬ 
quires ns to be governed by partial, rather than by general 
benevolence; by the narrower circle of family and friends 
rather than by the larger humanity that embraces mankind. 
It requires us to act where we act viith the utmost effect; that 
is, within the sphere b^t known to us. The limitations to 
this principle, the adjustment of the selfish to the social mo- 
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have so far the essentials ?)f an tmperative law or rale, that they 
are rales set by men to men. Bat they are not set by men as 
political superiors, nor by men as private persons, in pursu¬ 
ance ot legal rights; in this respect they differ from positive 
laws, they are not clothed with legal sanctions. 

The most important department of positive morality 
includes the laws set or imposed by general opinion, as for ex¬ 
ample the laws of honour, and of fashion. Now these are not 
laws in the strijt meaning of the word, because the authors 
are an indeterminate or uncertain aggregate of persons. Still, 
thoy*hav#the closest alliance with Laws proper, seeing that 
being armed with a sanction, they impose a duty. The per¬ 
sons obnoxious to the sanction generally do or forbear the 
acts enjoined or forbidden ; which is all that can happen under 
thef highest type of law. 

The author tJien refers to Locko’s division of law, which, 
although faulty in the analysis, and inaptly expressed, tallies 
in the ,'flin with what he has laid down. 

Of Metaphorical or figurative laws, the most usual is that 
suggested by the fact of uniformity, which is one of the ordi- 
narv consequences of a law proper. Such are the laws of 
nature, or the uniformities of co-existence and succession in 
natural phenomena. 

Another metaphorical extension is to a model or pattern, 
because a law presents something as a guide to human con¬ 
duct. In this sense, a man may set a law to hi^^self, meaning 
a plan or model, and not a law in the proper sci;ge of a com¬ 
mand. So a rule of art is devoid of a sanction, aiM therefore 
of the idea of duty. 

A confusion of ideas also exists as to the meaning of a 
sanction. Bentham styles*the evils arising in the course ot 
nature physical sanctions, as if the omission to guard .against 
fire were a sin or an immorality, punished by the destruction 
of one’s house. But although this is an evil happening to a 
rational being, and brought on by a voluntary act or omission, 
it is not the result of a law in the proper sense of the term. 
What is produced naiurallij, says Locke, is produced without 
the. intervention of a Imo. 

Austin is thus seen to be one of tho most strenuous adTO- 
cates of Utility as the Standard, and is distinguished^for the 
lucidity of his exposition, and the force of his replies to the 

objections made against it. , i.- r 

He is also the best* expounder of the Relationship oi 

Morality to Law. 
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\)e virtues, aithougii iu au ear\y stage of moral progress tliey 
do not make the application beyond their own friends; it is 
only ah an advanced stage that they include enemies. The 
Romans at first held stranger and enemy to be synonymous; 
but afterwards they applauded the sentiment of the poet, 
Iwmo gum, &c. Moral principles must be what we approve 
of, when we speak in the name of the whole human species. 

2. It may be said that such principles are too vague and 
loose to reason f»om. * A verbal agreement in employing the 
term^ tru^ifat, just, humane, does not prove a real agreement 
as to the actions; and the particulars must be held as 
• explaining the generalities. 

The author holds this objection to be erroneous; and the 
scl^eme of his work is intended to meet it. He proceeds as 
follows:— 

He allows that we must fix what is meant by right, which 
carries with it the meaning of Virtue and of Duty. How, in 
saying a% action is right, there is this idea conveyed, namely, 
that we render such a reason lor it, as shall be paramount 
to all other considerations. Right must be the Supreme Rule. 
How then are we to arrive at this rule ? 

The supreme rule is the authority over all the faculties 
and impulses; and is made up of the partial rules according 
'^o the separate faculties, powers, and impulses. We are to 
ook, in the first instance, to the several faculties or depart- 
nents of the mind; for, in connexion with ead^i of these, we 
hall find an irresistible propriety inherent in the^very nature 
>f the faculty. 

For example, man fives in the society of fellow-men; his 
ictions derive their meaning from this position. He has the 
acuity of Speech, whereby his actions are connected with 
)ther men. Now, as man is under a supreme moral rule, 
this the author appears to assume in the very act of proving 
t], there must be a rule of right as regards the use of Speech; 
vnich i*ule can J)e no other than truth and falsehood. In 
ither words, voracity is a virtue. 

Again, man, as a social being, has to divide with others 
;he possession of the world, in other words, to possess Pro- 
lerty; whence there must be a rule of Property, that is, 
lach man is to have his own. Whence Justice is se§n to be 
1 virtue. 

The author thinks himself at one with the common notions 
of mankind in pronounbing that the Faculty»of Speech, the 
Desire of Possessions, and the Afiections, are properly regu- 
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the Supremo rule of Human Action is given by the constitu¬ 
tion and conditions of human nature. His ethical principle 
may bq not unfairly expressed by saying, that he recognizes a 
certain intrinsic fitness in exercising the organ of speech 
according to its social uses, thkt is, in promoting a right 
understanding among men; and so with Justice, as the fitness 
of property, and Humanity, as the fitness of the Affections. 
This fitness is intuitively felt. Human happiness is admitted 
to bo a consoqrfgnce ^f these rules; but happiness is not a 
sufficient endin itself; morality is also an end in itself.. Human 
hap^nes?is not to be conceived or admitted, except as con¬ 
taining a moral element; in addition to the direct gratifications 
of human life, we must include the delight of virtue. [How 
men can be compelled to postpone their pleasurable sense of 
the good things of life, till they have contracted a delight in 
virtue for its own sake, the author does not say. It has been 
the great object of moralists in all ages, to impart by education 
such a htate of mind as to spoil the common gratifications, 
if they are viciously procured; the comparatively little suc¬ 
cess of the endeavour, shows that nature has done little to 
fiivour it.] 

The foregoing is an abstract of the Introduction to the 
4th Edition of the Elements of Morality. We sha,ll present 
the author’s views respecting the other questions of Morality 
in the form of the usual summary. 

I. —As regards the Standard, enough has been already 

indicated. , 

II. —The Psychology of the Moral Faculty >is given by 
Whewell as part of a classification of our Active Powers, or, 
as he calls them. Springs of Action. These are: I.—The 
Appetites or Bodily DesiriJs, as Hunger and Thirst, and the 
desires of whatever things have been found to gratify the 
senses. II.—The Affections, which are directed to persons; 
they fall under the two heads Love and Anger. III.—The 
Mental Desires, having for their objects certain abstractions. 
They are the desire of Safety, including Security and Liberty; 
the desire of Having, or Property; the desire of Society in 
all its forms—Family Society and Civil Society, under which 
is included the need of Mutual Understanding; the desire of 

Superiority; and the Desire of Knowledge. IV.—The Moral 
Sentiments. Oar judgment of Mtions as right or wrong is. 
accompanied by certain Affections or Sentiments, named 
Approbation and Disapprobation, Indignation and Esteem; 
these are the Moral Sentiments. V.—The Beflex Sentiments, 
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ment is interwoven wit?i his derivation of moral rules. He 
enumerates five Cardinal Virtues as the substance of morality; 

_BitfiEVOLENCE, which gives expansion to our Love; Justice, 

as prescribing *the measure of our Mental Desires ; Truth, the 
law of Speech in connexion with its purpose; Purity, the con¬ 
trol of the Bodily Appetites; and Order (obedience to the 
Laws), which engages the Reason , in the consideration of 
Rules and Laws for defining Virtue and Vice. Thus the five 
leading brancJ^s of wirtue Have a certain parallelism to the five 
chief classes of motives—Bodily Appetites, Mental Desires, 
LoVe an3 its opposite, the need of a Mutual Understanding, 


and Reason. 

As already seen, he considers it possible to derive every 
one of those virtues from the consideration of man’s situation 
with reference to each ReweroieMCC, or Humanity, from our 
social relationship; Justice, from the nature of Property; 
Ti-uth, from the employment of Language for mutual Under¬ 
standing ; Purity, from considering the lower parts of our 
. nature (the Appetites) as governed by the higher; and Order, 
from the relation of Governor and Governed. By a selt- 
evident, intuitive, irresistible consideration of the circum¬ 
stances of the case, we are led to these several virtues in the 
detail, and their sum is the Supreme Rule of Life. 

Not content with these five express moral principles, he 
considers that the Supreme Law requires, as adjuncts, two 
other virtues; to these he gives the names Earnestness, or 
Zeal, and Moral Purpose, meaning that everything whatso¬ 
ever should be done for moral etids. 

V._The relation of Ethics to Politics in Whewell s system 

is one of intimacy, dnd yet of independence. The Laws of 
States supply the mateiials of human action, by defining pr^ 
perty, &c., for the time being; to which definitions morality 
must correspond. On the other hand morality supplies the 
Idea, or ideal, of Justice, to which the Laws of Society should 
progressively conform themselves. The Legislator and the 
Lnst must adapt their legislation to the point 
Moralist; and the moralist, while enjoining obedience to their 
dictates, should endeavour to correct the inequalities 
by laws, and should urge the improvement of Law, “ 
it conformable to morality. The Moral is in 
trasted with the Jural, a useful word of the f 7 

He devotes a separate Book, entitled Rigdits J ^blig , 
to'the foundations oS Jurisprudem^. He.^es ^ 
division of Rights, grounded on his classification of the Spring 
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is fttraislied by nature 'with a conscience^ ready-made, just as 
he is furnished with a ready-made sensational apparatus, this 
is a doctrine in which I have no faith, and which I regard as 
altogether erroneous. It arises out of the disposition to 
attribute more to the natural man than properly belongs to 
him. The other error into which inquirers are apt to tall in 
making a discrimination between what man is by nature, and 
what he is by convention, is the opposite of the one just men¬ 
tioned. They* somfctimes attribute to the natural man less 
than nropt?l'ly belongs to him. And this, I think, was the 
error i^o which the Sophists wore betrayed. They f 11 into 
it inadvertently, and not with any design ol embracing or 

promulgating erroneous opinions.’ A/tarr, 

^ 2 With reference to Sympathy, he differs from Adam 

Smith’s view, that it is a native and original affection ot the 
heart, like hunger and thirst. Mere feeling he contends, 
can never take-a man out of self. It is thought that overleaps 
this bDuiidary; not the feeling of sensation, but the 
« of one’s self and one’s sensations, gives the ground and the 
condition of sympathy. Sympathy has sclt-consciousness for 
its foundation. Very young children have little sympathy, 
because in them the idea of se f is but feebly developed 

3. In his chapter on the Cynic and Cyrenaic schools, he 
discusses at length the summuni bonum, or Happiness, and, 
by implication, the Ethical end, or Standard. Ho considers 
that men have to keep in view two ends; the ."'J® 
tenance of their own nature, as rational and * ( 

the other their happiness or pleasure. Ho wilhnot a low that 
wo are to do right at all hazards, irrespective of utility, yet 
L considers thit tliere is something defective in the scheme 
that sets aside virtue aS the good, and enthrones happiness in 

two cod.r two Of rule., the ooo ot whch wo my 

necessity of being a man, and p health of 

status. Here the end isjmtue, that is ^„^e.ground ethics 
the soul, and nothing but this, ^be above gro^ 
would inculcate on man the necessity of being a tmppy man 
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It is not enongh for man to be; he must moreover, if po^We, 
be Jiampy. The fundamental ethics look inerely to 
ie., Ms being rational; the upper ethics look principally to 
his being happy, but they are bound to take care that in all 
his happiness he does nothing to violate his rationality, the 
health and virtue of the soul.’ 

HENRY LONGUEVILLE HANSEL.. 

Mr. Mansel, in his ‘ Metaphysics,’ has examined the ciuestion 
of a moral standard, and the nature of the moral faculty, ac¬ 
cepting, with slight and unimportant modifications, the cur¬ 
rent theory of a moral sense. r • -u* 

1. The Moral Faculty. That the conceptions of right and 
wrong are sui generis, is proved (1) by the fact that in a _ 
langulges there are distinct terms for ‘ right and agreeable 
(2) by the testimony of consciousness ; and (d) by the 
mutual inconsistencies of the antagonists of a moral sense^ 
The moral faculty is not identical with Reason; tor the 
understanding contributes to truth only one ot its ele¬ 
ments, namely, the concept; in addition the 
agi-ee with the fact as presented in intuition. The moral 
^nse is usually supposed to involve the perception of qualities 
only in so far as they are pleasing or duipleasing. To this 
representation Mr. Mansel objects. In an act of moral con¬ 
sciousness two things are involved: a perception or Judgment 
and a sentiment or feeling. But the judgment itself may be 
farther dividedr into two parts: ‘the one, an individual fact 
presented now and here; the other a general 
always and everywhere.’ This is the distinction between 
preseatative and representative Knowledge. In every act 
Musciousness there is some individual fact presented, and an 
operation of the understanding. ‘ A conscious act ot pure 
moral sense, like a conscious act of pure physical sense, it it 
ever takes place at all, takes place at a time ot which we ha 

no remembrance, and of which we can give no account, i 

intuitive element may be called conseisnee; the 
element is the understanding. On another point he diners 
from the ordinary theory. It is commonly said that we imme¬ 
diately perceive the moral character of acts, whether nj * 
selves^ or tfk others. But this would implicate two facts, 
neither of which we can be conscious of: (1) a law ^i^^ding 
on a certain person, and (2) his conduct as agreeing or dis- 
agrceMg with that^ law. Now, 1 can infer the existence of 
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such a law only by repfesmting bis mind as constituted like 
my own. We can, in fact, immediately perceive moral quali¬ 
ties only in.our own actions. i, r 

2 ^6 Moral Standard. This is treated as a branch ot 
Ontology, and designated the ‘ Beal-in morality. He declares 
that Kant’s notion of an absolute moral law, binding byte 
inherent power over the mind, is a mere fiction, ine i - 
ence between inclination and the moral imperative is mere y 
a difference bhlween lower and higher pleasure, ihe moral 
law can ha'^e no authority unless imposed by a superior, as 
laV ei^Snating from a lawgiver. If man is not accountable 
to some higher being, there is no distinction 
and pleasure. The standard of right and wrong is the moral 
natore (not the arbitrary will) of God.* Now, as we cannot 
Tinow God—an infinite being,—so we have but a relative con 
ception of morality. We may have lower and higher laeas o 
du^ty. Morality therefore admits of progress. But no advance 
in morality contradicts the principles previously acknowledge , 
however it may vary the acts whereby those princyes are 
carried out. And each advance takes its place m the min , 

• ‘The theory which places the standard of morality iyhe 

and his pleasure are hable f.om each M 

without solf-contradictaon he “He , ^ ^ ^ create 

Mansers nvoC rules of 

morality by his will. MoriUi y , Now, the authority 

conduct, the other, an obligatio depend upon the will of 

or obligatoriness of moral laws has been made to ae^n ^ 

God, so that, prior to that will, morality ®X” Ms simply the rules of 
part of morality that can be Th<- 

morality, without thoir obhgatonnoss, rtralHv mav mean either that 
closin/iUsertiofi that God cannot.reve^ mor^ 

it woifid be inconsistent with his immutabil y nature to impose 

himself established, or that ho “ 

certain rules, and no others. Mansel Im^ discarded as a Action any 

second is not proved For, since “Snee he could derive 

‘ absolute law of duty, it is hard j j^^jindg seme things in 

any compulsory choice Upward to the happiness of all hfs 

preWreto others-whether Iw to hU own glory, or 

creatures, or of some only, notion—haa been much disputed.- 

from conformity with . . j„nt any of those objects, 

and it is quite eonceinabh that he may not adopt any oi « 
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xiot as a question to be supported \>y argument, but as an 
axiom to be intuitively admitted. Each principle appears 
true and irreversible so far as it goes, but it is. liable^to be 
merged in a more comprehensive formula. It is an error of 
philosophers to imagine that they have an absolute standard 
of morals, and thereupon to set out d priori the criterion of a 
possibly true revelation. Kant said tliat the revealed com¬ 
mands of God could have no religious value, unless approved 
by the moral reason; and Fichte held that no i^me revelation 
could contain any intimation of future rewards ftnd punish¬ 
ments, or any moral rule not deducible from the principles of 
the practical reason. But revelation has enlightened the 
practical reason, as by the maxim—to love God with all thy 
heart, and tny neighbour as thyself—a maxim, says Mr. 
Mansel, that philosophy in vain toiled after, and subsequently 
borrowed without acknowledgment. 

JOHN STUART MILL. 

Mr. J. S. Mill examines the basis of Ethics in a small work 
entitled Utilitarianism. 

After a chapter of General Kemarks, ho proposes (Chapter 
II.) to enquire. What Utilitarianism is? This creed holds 
that actions arc right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happine.ss. By happiness is intended pleasure, and the ab¬ 
sence of pain ; by unhappiness, pain, and the privation of 
pleasure. Thj things included xrnder pleasure and pain may 
require farther explanation; but this does not affect the 
general theory. To the accusation that‘pleasure is a moan 
and grovelling object of pursuit, the vinswer is, that human 
beings are capable of pleasures that are not grovelling. It is 
compatible with utility to recognize some hinds of pleasure as 
more valuable than others. There are pleasures that, inu- 
..spective of amount, are held by all persons that liave experi¬ 
enced them to be preferable to others. Few human beings 
would‘consent to become beasts, or fools, or base, in con¬ 
sideration of a greater allowance of pleasure. Inseparable 
from the estimate of pleasure is a sense of dignity, which 
determines a preference among enjoyments. 

But tbk distinction in kind is not essential to the justi¬ 
fication of the standard of Utility. That standard is not the 
agent’aown greatest happiness, but th» greatest amount of 
happiness altogetlfer. However little the higher virtues 
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might contribute to ode’s own happiness, there can be no 
doubt that the world in general gains by them. 

.Aether objection to the doctrine is, that happiness is a 
thing* unattain'hble, and that no one has a right to it. Not 
only can men do without happiness, but renunciation is th# 
first condition of all nobleness of character. 

In reply, the author remarks that, supposing happiness 
impossible, the prevention of unhappiness might still be an 
object, which i| a iwde of Utility. But the alleged impossi¬ 
bility of happiness is either a verbal quibble or an exaggera- 
tioft. f?o one contends for a life of sustained rapture ; 
occasional moments of such, in an existence of few and 
transitory pains, many and various pleasures, with a pre¬ 
dominance of the active over the passive, and moderate 
expectations on the whole, constitute a life worthy to be 
called happiness. Numbers of mankind have been satisfied 
with much less.** There are two great factors of enjoyment— 
tranqqjllity and excitement. With the one, little pleasure 
.will suffice; with the other, consider-ablo pain can be endured. 
It does not appear impossible to secure both in alternation. 
The principal defect in persons of fortunate lot is to care for 
nobody but themselves ; this curtails the excitements of life, 
and makes everything dwindle as tlie end approaches. Another 
circumstance rendering life unsatisfactory is the want of 
mental cultivatiop, by which men are deprived of the inex¬ 
haustible pleasures of knowledge, not merely in the shape of 
.science, but as practice and fine art. It is not at all difficult 
to indicate sources of happiness ; the main stres| of the prob¬ 
lem lies in the contest with the positive evils of life, the great 
sonfees of physical arid of mental suffering—indigence, disease, 
and the nnkindness, worthlessness, or premature loss of objects 
of affection. Poverty and Disease may be contracted in 
dimensions; and even vicissitudes of fortune are not wholly 
beyond control. 

It is unquestionably possible to do without happiness. 
This is the lot of the greater part of mankind, and is often 
voluntarily chosen by the hero or the martyr. But self- 
sacrifice is not its own end; it must be made to earn for 
others immunity from sacrifice. It must be a very imperfect 
state of the world’s arrangements that requires any one to 
serve the happiness of others by the absolute sacrifice of their 
own; yet undoubtedly while the world is in that imperfect 
state, the readiness tc^ make such a sacrifice is the highest 
virtue that can be found in man. Nay, fartner, the conscious 
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ability to do witboTit bappiness, in’miob a conditioii of *6 
■world, is tbe best prospect of realizing snob happiness as is 
attainable. Mean-while, self-devotion belongs as much to toe 
Utilitarian as to the Stoic or the Transcendentabst; with too 
•ireservation thftt a sacrifice not tending to increase the sum oi 
happiness is to be held as wasted.' The golden rule do as 
yon would be done by, is the ideal perfection of utilitarian 
morality. The means of approaching this ideal are, farst, 

that laws and society should endeavour».to p^e the interest 

of the individual in harmony with the interest of the whole; 
and, secondly, that education and opinion should estateisH 
in the mind of each individual an indissoluble association 
between his own good and the good of the whole. 

The system of Utility is objected to, on another side, ^ 
being too high for humanity; men cannot be perpetually 
acting with a view to the general interests of society. But 
this is to mistake the meaning of a standard,'and to contound 
the rule of action with the motive. Ethics tells us v»^t are 
our duties, or by what test we are to know them; but no 
system of ethics requires that the motive of every action 
should be a feeling of duty; our actions are rightly done pr^ 
vided only duty does not condemn them. The ^-eat majority 
of actions have nothing to do with the good of the world-- 
they end with the individual; it happens to few persons, and 
that rarely, to be public benefactors. Private utility is m the 
mass of cases all that we have to attend to. As regards 
abstinences, indeed, it would be unworthy of an intelligent 
aeent not to Jbe aware that the action is one that, if practised 
generally, would be generally injurious, and to not feel a sense of 
obligation on that ground; but such an amount of regard for 
the general interest is required unde® every system of morals. 

It is farther alleged against Utility, that it renders men 
cold and nnsympathizing, chills the moral feelings towards 
individuals, and regards only the dry consequences of actions, 
without reference to the moral qu^ities of the agent. The 
author replies that Utility, like any other system, admits that 
a right action does not necessarily indicate a virtuous charac¬ 
ter Still,- he contends, in the long run, the best proof of a 
good character is good actions. If the objection means that 
utilitarians do not lay sufiicient stress on the beauties of cha¬ 
racter, hes-eplies that this is the accident of persons cultivating 
their moral feelings more than their sympathies and artistic 
perceptions, and may occur under every view of the foundation 
of morals. 
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The next ohjeotion cWidered k that Utility is a godless 
doctrine. The dhswer is, that whoever believes in the perfect 
goodness and wisdom of God, necessarily believes that what¬ 
ever he has thboght fit to reveal on the subject of morals 
must fulfil the requirements of utility in a supreme degree. *** 
Again, Utility is stigmatized, as an immoral doctrine, by 
carrying out Expediency in opposition to Principle. But the 
Expedient in this sense means what is expedient for the agent 
hiniself, and, iifeteadof being the same thing with the useful, 
is a branch of the hurtful. It would often be expedient to tell 
a li^ bnftb momentous and so widely extended are the utilities 
of trath, that veracity is a rule of transcendent expediency. 
Yet aU moralists admit exceptions to it, solely on account of 
the manifest inexpediency of observing it on certain occasions. 

* The author does not omit to notice the usual charge that 
it is impossible to make a calculation of consequences previous 
to every action, ’trhich is as much as to say that no one can 
be undtiT the guidance of Christianity, because there is not 
time, on the occasion of doing anything, to read through the 
Old and New Testaments. The real answer is (substantially 
the same as Austin’s) that there has been ample time during 
the past duration of the species. Mankind have all that time 
been learning by experience the consequences of actions; on 
that experience they have founded both their prudence and 
their morality. It is an inference from the principle of utility, 
which regards morals as a practical art, that moral rules are 
improvable; but there exists under the ultimate principle a 
number of intermediate generalizations, applicatje at once to 
the emergencies of human conduct. Nobody argues fhat 
navigation is not founded on astronomy, because sailors can¬ 
not wait to calculate the •Nautical Almanack. 

As to the stock argument, that people will pervert utility 
for their private ends, Mr. Mill challenges the production of 
any ethical creed where this may not happen. The fault is 
due, not to the origin of the rules, but to the complicated 
natni-e of humad affajrs, and the necessity of allowing a certain 
latitude, under the moral responsibility of the agent, for ac- 
oommodation to circumstances. 4nd in cases of conflict, 
utility is a better, guide than anything found in systems whose 
morm laws claim independent authority. 

Chapter III. considers the Ultimate SanotiOIi of the 
Peinciple of UTiLirr. j i 

It is a proper question with regard to a supposed mom 
standard,—What is its sanction P what is the source of its 
45 
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obligation? wberein lies its emoing*foreeP . She 
m^ty is consecrated by education and opiiion, and seeiM 
to be. ^ligatory in itself; but to present, as ^ 

S)£ktion, some general principle, not suTOimded^ the 
halc^of consecration, seems a pawdox; 
seems to stand better without such a 

oultv belongs to every attempt to reduce haorality *0 “re* 
principleB, unless it should happen that the principle chosen 
has as much sacredness as any of its appidcatwjlis. 

Utility has, or might have, all the sanctions att^hing to 
any other system of morals. Those sanorions ^ eite 
External or Internal. The External are the hope of favour 
and the fear of displeasure (1) from our fellow-creatures, or 
(•2) from the Ruler of the Universe, along witfr any sympathy 
or affection for them, or love and awe of Hmi, molming us 
apart from selfish motives. There is no reason why these 
motives should not attach themselves to utilifenan morahty. 

The Internal Sanction, under every standard ot duty, is 
of one uniform character—a feeling in our own mmd; a pain, 
more or less intense, attendant on violation of duty^ wmcn in 

properly cultivated moral natures rises, in the more senous 

cases, into shrinking from it as an impossibility. This teeling, 
when disinterested, and connecting itself with the pure idea 
of duty, is live essence of Conscience; a complex phenomenon, 
involving associations from sympathy, ® ^ 

more from fear; from the recollections of childhood, and ot 
all our past life; from self-esteem, desire of the esteem ot 
others, and pccasionally even self-abasement. This 
complication is an obstacle to our supposing that it can itttacn 
to otiier objects than what are found at pre^nt to excite it. 
The binding force, however, is the mAss of feeling to be hrokm 
through in order to violate our standard of right, and whi^, 
if we do violate that standard, will have to be afterwards 

encountered as remorse. ... t: 

Thus, apart from external sanctions, the ultimate sanction, 
under Utility, is the same as for other stqpdaitis, namely tne 
oonscientiouB feelings of mankind. If ^ 

inTuttfl in wnsoience, there is nothing more Utoly th^ timt 
should be* regard to the pleasures and “ 

BO, the intuitive ethics would befhe same a* the 
and ii is ddnattei <m all bands that a lear^ej^ortm M m«mW 
turn* wlwd is due to the intOTMts 

if, as the aitifeor beto«% 

feelings see not innate, tlmy are n<rt for ifcat teeWMilate 
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natural. It is natural A man to Speak, to reason, to cultivate 
^e ^oond, to build cities, though these are acquired faculties. 
So toe moral faculty, if not a part of our nature, is a natural 
outgrowth of* it; capable, in a certain small degree, of 
springing up spontaneously, and of being brought to a high 
pitch by iBoans of cultivation. It is also susceptible, by the 
use of toe^ extlkn^ sanctions and the force of early impres¬ 
sions, of being cultivated in almost any direction, and of beinw 
perverted to absurdity and mischief. ° 

The basis ot natural sentiment capable of .supporting the 
utiMtarfen morality is to be found in the social feelings of man- 
kind. The social state is so natural, so necessary, and so 
habitual to man, that he can hardly conceive himself otherwise 
th^ as a member of sbciety; and as civilization advances, 
this association becomes more firmly riveted. All strength¬ 
ening of serial ties, and all healthy growth of society, give to 
each individuals, stronger personal interest in consulting the 
welfar^of others. £aoh comes, as though instinctively, to be 
.conscious of himself being that of course pays regard to 
otoOTS. There is the. strongest motive in each person to 
manifest this sentiment; and, even if he should not feel it 
strongly himself, to cherish it in everybody else. The smallest 
germs of the feeling are thus laid hold of, and nourished by 
the contagion of sympathy and the influences of education; 
and by the powerful agency of the external sanctions there is 
woven around it a complete web of corroborative association. 
In an improving state of society, the influences are on the 
increase that generate in each individual a feeling of unity 
wittoi^ the rest; which, if perfect, would make him never 
tlnnfoof anything for‘self, if they also were not included. Sup¬ 
pose, now, that this feeliug of unity were taught as a religion, 
and that the whole force of education, of institutions, and of 
opinion, were directed to make every person grow np sur¬ 
rounded wito toe profession and toe practice of it; can there 
be aw doubt as to toe sufficiency of the ultimate sanction for 
toe Happiness morality ? 

Even in onr present low state of advancement, the deeply- 
rooted conception that each individual has of himself a# a 
smal bemg tends to make him wish to be in harmony with 
^ fellow-oreatnres. The feeling may be, in most persons, 
inffirior in etrengto to toe selfish feelings, and may be altogether 
wanting; but to snob as possess it, it has all toe obaract^ of 
a natu^ fedhag, ami one that toey would not desire to be 
witoont. 
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rK«nW TV is Of of ?boof gCT fototi-b of 

Chapin IV. IS V/ „ ^ about ends aye qaesSaottB as 

trram is BtjscEPriBtis. 9"^?^“tHhe %6ca?y of 
to "wTfflife tiamgs are desirable. a*e 

Otm^bapp^ess is desirable as an e’f i 

„ jx go the proof that happiness is desirabl^ w t^ people 

E5s“4it-i~sr.;»s=s 

xi, +Viotr inrfaiB. ftTifl iillB SiuSCllOO Ot 

appearance they f° ^ the absence of pain. 

r^“al”«p.”lCSiJ!r»SXr a.»»ely« »«Ud«, 

““SrSarmp. do .ot deny that 

xiaaiKt/l The verv reverse. -They maintain that it is w De„ 
d^stri iid that M ^<>V- Although comdering *at 
TnAkfis virtue is the tendency to promote happiness, yrt they 

hold.that the mind is not in a right state, not “ 

r^oWx. ift TTHUtv not in the state conducive to the genem 

£ Sopw .w. «=»“ 

-‘uSy r 

%“tT:^‘“Th"ir;irrri»d 

l“”.b®“L'”LJy » ‘“do „y ot ft. 

. and pains. So virtue is not ongmally ^ J f 

of becoming so; it is to be desired-'and cherished not sole y 

as a means to happiness, but as a part of 

The notorious instance of money exemphtotbmo^ton^ 

The same may be said of power and &me; alAo^h t^e a 

ss ;ss;j ‘».‘So ^ 

our «e. • yirtoe is on^nally val^te a good 

and «voi*«:paM; ^ 

in it<»lf,^^4 l> 0 |^esiTed aa mafeea 

ads Bsmeriotitgr bver money, pouw, or impe, tfw- a . 
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the indiviamai a Diessmg lo sooieiy, wane these others may 
maihe him a cttree. 

Vfi&i. the f^lowanoe thtis made for the tfieot of association, 
the aathor considers it proved that there is in reality nothing 
desired except happiness. • Whatever is desired otherwise than 
as a means to some end beyond itself, and nltimately to hap¬ 
piness, is not drived for itself till it has become such. Human 
nature is so odnstitnted, he thinks, that we desire nothing but 
what is either*^ part of happiness efr a means of happiness; 
and no oth^ proof is required that these are the only things 
deSiraue. Whether this psychological assertion be correct, 
must be determined by the self-consciousness and observation 
of the most practised observers of human nature. 

It may be alleged that, although desire always tends to 
happiness, yet Will, as shown by actual conduct, is diiferent 
from desire. We persist in a course of action lobg after the 
original desire *has faded. But this is merely an instance of 
that farniliar fact, the power of habit, and is nowise confined 
• to the virtuous actions. Will is amenable to habit; we may 
will from habit what we no longer desire for itself, or desire 
only because we will it. But the will is the child of desire, 
and passes out of the dominion of its parent only to come 
under the sway of habit. What is the result of habit may 
not be intrinsically good; we might think it better for virtue 
that habit did not come in, were it not that the other influ¬ 
ences are not sufficiently to be depended on for unerring 
constancy, until they have acquired this farther support. 

Chapter V. is On the connexion'between* Justice and 
UriUTr. 

The strongest obstacle to the doctrine of Utility has been 
drawn from the Idea of Justice. The rapid perception and 
the powerful sentiment connected with the Just, seem to show 
it as geherically distinct from every variety of the Expedient. 

To see whether the sense of justice can be explained on 
grounds of Utility, the author begins by surveying in the* 
concrete the things usually denominated just. In the first 
place, it is commonly considered unjust to deprive any one of 
their personal liberty, or property, or anything .secured to 
them by law: in other words, it is unjust to violate any one’s 
legal rights. Secondly, The legal rights of a man may be such ^ 
as not tp have belonged to him; that is, the law con¬ 
ferring tihose rights may be a bad law. When a law is bad, 
opinions will differ as<to the justice or injn%tice|Of infringing 
it } some iMnk that no bwr should be disobeyed by the indi- 
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vM dtken; ottetB hold tbat 

laws. It is tbos admitted by rfl that thew i8 j 

mofta ritiU, the refusal of which is minstioe. Thk%,, m 
consid^d iufit that each person should receive what 

(whir good or e^l). And a person is nndersW 
to deseiwe good if he does right, evil if he does wrong; and 
S SSfr to deserve good in return for good, ^d Jil in 
ret^ for evd. Fourthly, it is unjust to break fadh, to 

violate an engagement. Or disappoint SbTS 

and voluntarily raised. Like other obli^tions, thm is not 
absolute, but may be overruled by some stall strongertei^ 
of justice on the^other side. Fifthly, It 
iustice to he partial; to show favour or preference lu 
'ire favou^ does not apply. We are ^ ^ 

oases to prefer our friends to strangers; but a tribunal is 
bound to the strictest impartiality; rewards ® 

should be administered impartially; so likewife the ^ 

of important public offices. Nearly a,lhed 
the idL of equalih,. The justi^ of giving 
to the riebts of all is maintained even when the rights them 
SlTO wry meqwl. wi- s'a«V in the ^ 

wnta or cnMei. There are ‘I”* 

Is fifinalitv in the distribution of the produce of labour, some 
lihlTilnog that all should receive alike; others that the needier 
should receive most; others that the distribution should be 

according to labour or services. , all 

To get a clue to the common idea runn^ through all 
these minings, the author refers to the 
word, which, in most languages, points 

bv law. Even although there be many things^ considered jus , 
Sat we do not usually enforce by l«w, yet in to casesjA 
ild give ns pleasure if law could he 

offenders. Whi we think a person bound “ J 

thing, we should like to see him punished for not ^ 

lamei the obstacles that may be in the w^, 
make apiends by a strong expression S 

idea of legal constraint is thus the generatmg idea pf justice 
throughout all its transformations. avnei 

-Ehe read taming point between mo^ity ^ 

diency as contained in the penal sanotion. Duty m what ^ 
may^uc^of a person ; there may ^ 
exaitfc, but th/toh bimself 

plain if we dM m Fxpedieocy, on thb otbm? baaadi po^ to 
Slings that W8 may wish people to do; may praise than 
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doing, and despise themVor not doing, while we do not con¬ 
sider it proper to fering in the aid of pnnishment. 

Theijirenters ferther into the idea of Justice what has been 
expreMed by tUo ill-chosen phrase, ‘ perfect obligation,’ mean¬ 
ing that the duty involves a moral right on the part of some 
definite person, as in the case of a debt; an imperfect obliga¬ 
tion is exemplified by charity, which gives no legal claim to 
any one recipient. Every such right is a case of Justice, 
and not of BenMcenee. • 

The Ideh'of Justice is thus shown to be grounded in Law; 
andfthe^ext question is, does the strong feeling or sentiment, 
of Justice grow out of considerations of utility? Mr. Mill 
conceives that though the notion of expediency or utility does 
not give birth to the sentiment, it gives birth to what is* 
'ntoral in it. 

The two essentials of justice are (1) the desire to punish 
some one, and f2) the notion or belief that harm has been 
done 1^ some definite individual or individuals. Now, it 
appears to the author that the desire to punish is a spon¬ 
taneous outgrowth' of two sentiments, both natural, and, it 
may be, instinctive ; the impulse of self-defence, and the feel¬ 
ing of sympathy. We naturally resent, repel, and retaliate, 
any harm done to ourselves and to any one that engages our 
sympathies. There is nothing moral in mere resentment; 
the moral part is the subordination of it to our social re^ds. 
We are moral beings, in proportion as we restrain our private 
resentment whenever it conflicts with the interests of society. 
All moralists agree with Kant in saying that np act is I'ight 
that could not be adopted as a law by all rational beings (that 
is, consistently with flie well-being of society). 

There is in Justice a*rule of conduct, and a right on the 
part of some one, which right ought to be enforced by society. 
If it is asked why society ought to enforce the right, there is 
no answer but the general utility. If that expression seem 
feeble and inadequate to account for the energy of retalia¬ 
tion inspired By injustice, the author asks us to advert to 
the extraordinarily import^t and impressive kind of utility 
that is concerned. The interest involved is security, to eve^ 
One’s feelings the most vital of all interests. All other earthly 
benefits needed by one person are not needed by another; 
and many of them can, if necessary, be cheerfully foregone, or 
replaced by sometiiing else; but securiiy no human bemg can 
possibly do without 5 0 * it we depend for bar immuni^ 
from evil, and fca; the whole value of all and every good, 
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beyoad the passing saomettfc. ifow,‘ tiiis most indisp^s^le 
of aU heoessaries, a^r phyaioal aatasmw^ oannot .bo 
unless the machinery for providing it is kept nninten]||te(ily m 
active play. Our notion, therefore, of the cl^ we'^ye on 
our fellow-creatures to join in making safe for ns the very 
scn)undwork of our existence, gathers feebngs around, it so 
much more intense than those concerned in any of the more 
common cases of utility, that the difiFerenoo in deg^ (as m 
often the case in psychology) bocomea,a r^l difference in 
kind. The claim assumes that character of aosoJuteness, that 
apparent infinity, and incommensurability with all otiier con¬ 
siderations, which constitute the distinction between the 
of right and wrong, and that of ordinary expediency 

♦and inexpediency. . .. , .. i. e 

Having presented his own analysis of the sentiment ot 
Justice, the author proceeds to examine the mimitwe theoiy. 
The charge is constantly brought against Utility, that it is an 
uncertain standard, differently interpreted by each ^rso»- 
The only safety, it is pretended, is found in the immutable^ 
ineffaceable, and uumistakeable dictates of Justice, carr^g 
their evideuce in themselves, ajid independent of the 
tions of opinions. But so far is this from being the fact, that 
there is as much difference of opinion, and as much discussion, 
about what is just, as about what is useful to society. _ 

To take a few instances. On the question of Punishment, 
some hold it unjust to punish any one by way of example, or 
for any end but the good of the sufferer. . Others maintain 
that the good of the society is the only admissible end of 
pnnishment.*Robert Owen affirms that punishment alt^ther 
IS unjust, and that we should deal with crime only through 
education. Now, without an appeal, fo espe^ni^, it m im¬ 
possible to arbitrate among these conflicting viows; each one 
has a maxim of justice on its side. Then as to the apportion- 
iog of punishments to offences. The rule that reoon^nends 
itself to the primitive sentiment of justice is an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth; a rule framally abandoned in Enrop^n 
oonntries, although not without ito hold upon ^e popular 
mind. With many, the test of justice, in penal Wttotmm is 
it ^p nld ha proportioned to the offence } whUe others 
maintain ti»t i* is jnst to inflict raoly such m ana^t of 
pnnisbilieat as will deter from the commission of the offence. 

Besides the differences of opinion already allud^ to, as to 
the w^ent of labour, how many, aniirreoMioiie^^ »» we 
standi of ju»6oe ftMwaled to on msttw of tw»bon,r 
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Oae opinion, is, that taxA sbonld bo inproportion to peonniary 
means; others think the wealthy should pay a higher propor- 
ti<m. K point of natnral justice, a case might he made out 
for discarding ineains, and taking the same sum from each, 
as the privileges are equally bestowed : yet fropi feelings of 
humanity and social expediency no one advocates that view. 
So that there is no mode of extricating the question but the 
utilitarian. 

To sum upt The great distinction between the Just and 
the Ewediftnt is the distinction between the essentials of 
wefl-bdmg—the moral rules forbidding mankind to hurt one 
another—and the rules that only point out the best mode of 
managing some department of human affairs. It is in the 
higher moralities of protection from harm that each individual 
has the greatest stake; and they are the moralities, that com¬ 
pose the obligations of justice. It is on account of these that 
punishment, or* retribution of evil for evil, is universally in- 
cludecLin the idea. .For the carrying out of the process of 
.roteliation, certain maxims are necessary as instruments or as 
checks to abuse; as that involuntary acts are not punishable; 
that no one shall be condemned unheard; that punishment 
should be proportioned to the offence. Impartiality, the first 
of judicial virtues, is necessary to the fulfilment of the other 
conditions of justice: while from the highest form ot doing 
to each according to their deserts, it is the abstract standard 
of social and distributive justice; and is in this sense a direct 
emanation from the first principle of morals, the principm of 
the greatest Happiness. All social inequalitms that have 
ceased to be considered as expedient, assume the character, 
not of simple inexpe’diency, but of injustice. 

Besides the ‘ Utditarianism,’ Mr. Mill’s chief Ethical disser- 
tations are his review of Whewell’s Moral Treatises (Dmerta- 
Hons and Discussions, Vol, IL), and pai^ of his Essay on 
Idbeiiy. By collecting his views generally under the us^l 
heads, we sMl find a place for some points additional to what, 

are given in the foregoing abstract. 

L—-^ough has been stated as to his Ethical Standard, 

the Prinfflple of Utility. ' , , +i,» 

n,—We have seen his Psychological 
Moral IWiulty, as a growth fiwm certain elementary teelings 

also (Ksonssed extensively the 
Wi0j maintaining tho«6triot causation of ' 

raftritog the supposed fatalistio tendency ome doctone. 
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He believes, as we bave seen, hi Hisbitep^ted impnlses, 

bat traces tibem to a purely self-regaWiing origin. 

m.*—He does not give any formal’ dissertation dH^iman 
Happiness, but indicates many of its important ood^ffirons, as 
in the remarks cited above, p. 702. In the ehapter of the 
work on ‘ liberty,’ entitled Individnalify, he illustrates the 
great importance of special tastes, and urges the fiill right of 
^ch person to the indulgence of these in every case vrhere 
they do not directly injure others- He reclaims against the 
social tyranny prevailing on such points as drfess, p^rscmal 
habits, and eccentricities. 

IV.~As regards the Moral Code, he would repeal the 
legal and moral rule that makes marriage irrevocable. He 
would also abolish all restraints on freedom of thought, and 
on Individuality of conduct, qualified as above stated. 

He would impose two new moral restraints. He con¬ 
siders that every parent should be bound to provide a suit¬ 
able education for his own children. Farther, for any^one to 
bring into the world human beings without the means of sup-* 
porting them, or, in an over-peopled country, to produce 
children in such number as to depress the reward of labour' 
by competition, he regards as serious offences. 

SAMUEL BAILEY. 

Mr. Samuel Bailey devotes the last four in his Third- Series 
of ‘ Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ to the sub¬ 
ject of the Moral Sentiments, or the feelings inspired^in ns 
by human conduct. He first sets dovvn five facts in the 
human constitution, in which moral phenomena originate— 

1. Man is susceptible of pleasure mid pain of various kinds 
and degrees. 

2. He likes and dislikes respectively the causes of Biem. 

8. He desires to reciprocate pleasure and pain received, 

when intentionally given by other sentiept beings. 

4. He himself expects such reciprocarion frbm his fellows, 
cqveting i| in the one case, and shunning it in the other. 

5. Hfi feels, under certain ciroamstances, more or less 

8ympatl^i>ri& tiie pleasures and pains given to others, ac- 
compifeiM 1^ n proportionate desire t&t those affections 
shouM,be rempTOcated to the givers. _ 

These radinlentary affections, stetre and operations of 
consciohsnees (he is careM to note •tha^ besides' feelings, 
inteQe^iudi omai^teis and processes are involved in tiiemj 
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are found more or ies^ developed in all, or nearly all the 
human race. In support of the Umitation now made, he 
adduo^iitohat are .given as authentm accounts of savages 
devoid gratitude and fellow-feeling; and then goes oiTto 
trace the nature and de velopment of moral sentiment from the 
rudimentary powers and susceptibilities mentioned, in those 
that do possess them. In doing so, he follows the convenient 
mode of speech that takes actions for the objects that excite 
the susceptibilities, rf,lthough, in reality, the objects are no 
other than human beings acting in particular ways. 

he* feelings he supposes to be modified in manner or 
degree, according as actions are (1) done by ourselves to , 
others, or (2) done to others by others, or (3) done to others # 
by ourselves; i.e., according as we ourselves are the subjects, 
the spectators, or doers of them. 

First, then, he considers our feelings in regard to actions 
done to us by others, and the more carefully, because these 
lie at &e foundation of the rest. When a fellow-creature 
intentionally contributes to our pleasure, wo feel the pleasure; 
we feel a liking to the person intentionally conferring it, and 
we feel an inclination to give him pleasure in return, 'The 
two last feelings—liking and inclination to reciprocate, crau- 
stitute the simplest form of moral approbation; in the contrary 
case, dislike and resentment give the rudimentary form of moral 
disapprobation. It is enough to excite the feelings, that the 
actions are merely thought to be done by the person. They 
are moral sentiments, even although it could be supposed 
that there were no other kinds of actions in the p^orld except 
actions done to ourselves; but they are moral sentiments in 
the purely selfish fo’rm. That, for moral sentiment, mere 
liking and disliking must be combined with the desire to 
reciprocate good and evil, appears on a comparison of our 
different feelings towards animate and inanimate causes of 
pleasure and pain; there being towards inanimate objects no 
desire of reciprocation. To a first objection, that the violent. 
sentiments, arising upon actions done toiourselves, should not 
get the temperate designation of moral approbation and dis¬ 
approbation, he replies, that such extremes as the passions of 
gratitude ^d resentment must yet be identified in their ongm 
with our cepler feelings, when we are mere spectators or 
actors, A second objection, that the epithet moral IS inappli¬ 
cable to sentiments involving purely persodll feeling, and 
destitute of /^mpathy,* he answers, by remarkipg that the 
word hi philosophy, should not enlogistically be op- 
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posed to immoraZ, but should be hold as neutral, and to mean 
‘relating to conduct, whatever that conduct may be. He 
closes the first head with the observation, that in ^ajge Me 
the violent desire of reciprocation is best seen; ^neraliy, 
however, as he gives instances to show, in the form of revenge 

and reciprocation of evil. 

In the second place, he considers our feelings whra we 
are spectators of actions done to others by others, iheso 
form the largest class of actions, but to us thdy have a mean¬ 
ing, for the most part at least, only as they hato an analogy 
to actions done to ourselves. The variety of the fesuhing 
feelings, generally less intense than when we are the subjects 
of the actions, is illustrated first by supposing the persons 
affected to be those we love; in this case, the feelings are 
analogous to those already mentioned, and they may evSn 
more intense than when we ourselves are peraonally atlected. 
If those affected are indifferent to us, our feelings are less 
intense, but we are still led to feel as before, from ^^natnral 
sympathy with other men's pains and pleasures—always sup 
posing the sympathy is not (as often happens) otherwise 
counteracted or supersededand also from the influence of 
association, if that, too, happen not to be countervmled. Ot 
sympathy for human beings in general, he remarks that a 
certain measure of civilisation seems required to bring it 
properly out, and he cites instances to prove how much it is 
wanting in savages- In a third case, where the persons 
affected are supposed to be those we hate, we are disple^ed 
when they are made to rejoice, and pleased when they suffe^ 
unless we are overcome by our habitual associations wit 
good and evil actions. Such associations weigh least with 
rade and savage peoples, but even the most civilized nations 

disregard them in times of war. 

He takes up, in the third place, actions done by ourselveB 
to others. Here, when the action is beneficent, the peculi¬ 
arity is that an expectation of receiving good in return from 
our neighbours takes the place of a desire to reciprocate; we 
consider ourselves the proper object of grateful thoughte, ffic., 
on the part both of receiver and of spectators, we are aneote 
with the gratification of a benevolent desire, with self-com¬ 
placency, and with undefined hopes. When we have inflicte 
iniury, tlfbre is the expectation of evil, and a combi^tion o 
feelings snmolld up in the word Remorse. i 

like other sentinmnts, may fail in the absence of cultivation 
mind or under special circumstances. 
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Having considered tfie three different kinds of acstions 
separately, he next remarks that the sentiment prevailing in 
sach cpsif mnst be liable to a reflex influence from the other 
jases, whereby "it will be strengthened or intensified; thus we 
come to associate certain intensities of moral sentiment with 
certain kinds of action, by whomsoever or to whomsoever 
performed. He also notes, that in the first and third cases, 
as well as in the second, there is a variation of the sentiment, 
according as t^e p£irties affected are friends, nentrab, or 
enemies. Finally, a peculiar and important modification ot 
the‘sentiments results from the outwlird manifestations of 
them called forth from the persons directly or indirectly 
afiected by actions. Such are looks, gestures, tones, words, 
or actions, being all efforts to gratify the natural desire of 
reciprocating pleasure or pain. Of these the most notable are 
the verbal manifestations, as they are mostly irrepressible, and 
can alone alwayi be resorted to. While relieving the feelings, 
they ca§ also become a most powei’ful, as they are often the 
only, instrument of reward and punishment. Their power of 
giving to moral sentiments greater precision, and of acting 
upon conduct like authoritative precepts, is seen in greatest 
force when they proceed from bodies of men, whether they are 
regarded as signs of material consequences or not. He ends 
this part of the subject by defending, with Butler, the place 
of resentment in the moral constitution. 

He proceeds to inquire how it is that not only 
the perfection of moral sentiment that would apportion 
more approbation and disapprobation accordjng to the 
real tendencies of actions, is not attained, but mens 
moral feelings are’ not seldom in extreme contrariety 
with the real effects' df human conduct. First, he fands 
that men, from partial views, or momentarily, or from 
caprice, may bestow their sentiments altogether at TOriance 
with the real consequences of actions. Next there is the i 
cutty, or even impossibility, of calculating all the consequences 
far and near; vfhence human conduct is liable to be ap|)recia e 
on whimsical grounds or on no discernible grounds at mi, 
and errors in moral sentiment arise, which it takes 
knowledge to get rid of. In the third place, ^ „ 

our moral sentiments are to a very great extent 
tradition, while the approbation and <lisapprobation may nave 
originally been wrongly applied. The force f 
illustrates by supposing^e case of a patriaro 
he cannot too strongly represent its strength i S 
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or at least struggling against natnrai feeling.^ The authonti^ 
tive precept of a superior may also make actions bo approved 
or disapproved, not because they are directly porcjuived or 
even traditionally held to be beneficial or injurious, but solely 
because they are commanded or prohibited. Lastly, he dwells 
upon the influence of superstition in perverting moral senti¬ 
ment, finding, however, that it operates most strongly in the 
way of creating false virtues and false vices and Crimes, 

These circumstances, explaining the want Q^contormity in 
our moral sentiments to the real tendencies cA' actions, ho 
next employs to account for discrepancies in moral sentinient 
between difl'erent communities. Having given examples^ of 
such discrepancies, he supposes the case of two families, 
endowed with the rudimentary qualities mentioned at the 
beginning, but placed in different circumstances. Under the 
influence of dissimilar physical conditions, and owing to the 
dissimilar personal idio.syncracies of the fanlilios, and espe¬ 
cially of their chiefs, there will be left few points of cpmplete 
analogy between them in the first generation, and in course* 
of time they will become two races exceedingly unlike in 
moral sentiment, as in other respects. Ho warns strongly 
against making moral generalizations except under analogous 
cii’cumstances of knowledge and civilization. Most men ha\e^ 
the rudimentary feelings, but there is no end to the variety of 
their intensity and direction. As a highest instance of dis¬ 
crepant moral sentiment, ho cites the fact that, in our own 
country, a moral stigma is still attached to intellectual error 
by many peo^olo, and even by men of cultivation. 

He nojv comes to the important question of the test or 
criterion that is to detei-minc which of these diverse sentiments 
are right and which wrong, since filiey cannot all be right 
from the mere fact of their existence, or because they are felt 
by the subjects of them to be right, or believed to be in con¬ 
sonance with the injunctions of superiors, or to be held also 
by other people. The foregoing review of the gemm of 
moral sentiments suggests a direct and simple answer. As 
they arise from likings and dislikings of actions that cause, or 
tend to cause, pleasure and pain, the first thing is to see that 
the likings and dislikings are well founded. Where this does 
not akOTice appear, examination of the real effects of actions 
naust be resorted to; and, in dubious cases, men in. general, 
when unprejudioed, allow this to be the natural test for 
applying moral approbation and dis^robation. If, indeed, 
the end of moral* sentiment is to promote or to prevent the 
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actions, there can be n6 belter way of attaining that end. 
And, as a fact, almost all moralists virtually adopt it on occa¬ 
sion, though often unconsciously; the greatest happiness- 
principle is denounced by its opponents as a mischievous 
doctrine. 

The objection that the criterion of consequences is difficult 
of application, and thus devoid of practical utility, he rebuts 
by asserting that the difficulty is not greater than in other 
cases. _ Wo have synply to follow effects as far as we can; 
and it is by iisAscertainable, not by its unascertainable, con- 
seq'Aoni^s, that we pronounce an action* as we pronounce an 
article of food or a statute, to be good or bad. The main 
effects of most actions are already very well ascertained, and 
the consequences to human happiness, when unascertainable, 
ai'e of no value. If tlie tost were honestly applied, ethical 
discrepancies would tend gradually to disappear. 

He starts atiother objection:—The happiness-test is good 
as far as it goes, but we also approve and disapprove of 
actions As they aro just orj^generous, or the contrary, and with 
no reference to happiness or uuhajipincss. In answering this 
argument, he confinos himself to the case of Justice. To be 
morally approved, a just action must in itself be peculiarly 
pleasant or agreeable, irrespective of its other effects, which 
are left out; for on no theory can pleasantness or agreeable¬ 
ness bo dissociated from moral approbation. Now, as Hap¬ 
piness is but a general appellation for all the agreeable 
affections of our nature, and unable to exist except in the 
shape of some agreeable emotion or combinations of agreeable 
emotions; the just action that is morally commendable, as 
giving naturally and directly a peculiar kind of pleasure 
independent of any othar consequences, only produces one 
species of those pleasant states of mind that are ranged under 
the genus happiness. The test of justice therefore coincides 
with the happiness-test. But ho does not mean that we are 
actually affected thus, in doing just actions, nor refuse to 
accept justice as a criterion of actions; only in the one case 
he maintains that, whatever association may have effected, 
the just act must originally have been approved for the sake 
of its consequences, and, in the other, that justice is a criterion, 
because proved over and over again to be a most ben^ciaJ 
principle. ' . 

After remarking that the Moral Sentiments of praise and 
blame may enter into accidental connection with other feelings 
of a distinct obaraoter, like pity, wonder, &c.* he oriticiBes the 
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use of the word miUy in MoraJs. ' He avoids the term as 
obieotionable, because the wefid in common language does 
not mean what is directly productive of happiness, but only 
what is instrumental in its production, and in most ^es 
customarily or recurrently instrumental. A blanket is Oi 
continual utility to a poor wretch through a severe winter, 
but the benevolent act of the donor is not temed useiul, 
because it confers the benefit and ceases. Utility is too nanw 
to comprehend all the actions that deserve apjjf^ation. VVe 
want an uncompounded substantive expressing iue two atto- 
butes of conferring and conducing to happiness; as a iiesclip- 
tive phrase, producing happiness is as succinct as any. Lne 
term useful is, besides, associated with the notion of what is 
serviceable in the afi'airs and objects of common life, whence 
the philosophical doctrine that erects utility as its b^ner la 
apt to be deemed, by the unthinking, low, mean, and deroga¬ 
tory to human nature and aspirations, although its real 
import is wholly free from such a reproach. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the convenience of the twm, and because the asso. 
ciations connected with it are not easily eradicated, whilst mos 
of the trite objections to the true doctrine of morals turn upon 
its narrow meanings, he thinks it should be as much as pos¬ 
sible disused. . 

Mr. Bailey ends by remarking of the common question, 
whether our moral sentiments have their origin in Be^on, or 
in a separate power called the Moral Sense, that in his^ew 
of man’s sensitive and intellectual nature it is easily setued. 
He recognizes the feelings that have been enumerated, and, m 
connexion with them, intellectual processes of discerning and 
inferring; for which, if the Moral Sense and Reason are meant 
as anything more than unnecessary general expressions, they 
are merely fictitious entities. So, too, Conscience, whether 
as identified with the moral sense, or put for sensibility m 
regard to the moral qualities of one’s own mind, is a mere 
personification of cei’tain mental states. The summary o 
Bailey’s doctrine falls within the two first heads. 

L—The Standard is the production of Happiness. [It 
should bo remarked, however, that happiness is a wider aim 
than morality; although all virtue tends to produce happiness, 
very fnuch that produces happiness is not virtue.] 

II.—The Moral Faculty, while involving processea^pf dis¬ 
cernment and inference, is mainly composed of 
ments, the chief being Reciprocity and «Sympathy. [ Ihese ar 
undoubtedly the' largest iugicdients in a matsire, seR-aoting 
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conscience; and the way that they contribute to the pro¬ 
duction of moral sentiment deserved to be, as it has been, well 
handled. Thereat omission in Mr. Bailey’s account is the 
absence of the element of authority, which is the main instru¬ 
ment in imparting to us the sense of obligation.] 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

Mr. Spencer’s ethical doctrines are, as yet, nowhere fully 
expressed. Th4y form part of the more general doctrine of 
Evolution whtch he is engaged in working out; and they are 
at pfesent to be gathered only from scattered passages. It is 
• true that, in his tirst work, Social Siatics, he presented what 
he then regarded as a tolerably complete view of one division 
of Morals. But without abandoning this view, he now regards 
it*as inadequate—more especially in respect of its basis. 

Mr. Spencer’s Concej)tion of Morality as a science, is con¬ 
veyed in the foll6wing passages in a letter written by him to 
Mr. Mi'l; repudiating the title anti-utilitarian, which Mr. 
Mill had applied to him :— 

‘ The note in question gioatly startled me by implicitly 
classing me with Anti-utilitarians. 1 have never regarded 
myself as an Anti-utilitarian. My dissent from the doctrine 
of Utility as commonly understood, concerns not the object 
to bo reached by men, but the method of reaching it. While 
1 admit that happiness is the ultimate end to bo contem- 
j)lated, I do not admit that it should be the proximate end. 
'i'hc Expediency-Philosophy having concluded that happinessj 
is a thing to be achieved, a.s.sumeB that Morality Ijas no other, 
business than cmpiricjdly to generalize the results of conduct, 
and to supply for the guidance of conduct nothing more than 
its empirical generalizatidhs. 

‘ But the view for which I contend is, that Morality pro- 
jierly so called—the science of right conduct—has lor its 
object to determine how and why certain modes of conduct 
ai o detrimental, and certain other modes benclicial. These ■ 
good and bad results cannot be accidental, but must be neces¬ 
sary consequences of the constitution of things; and I con¬ 
ceive it to be the business of Moral Science to deduce, froru 
the laws of life and the conditions of existence, what kinds ol 
action necessarily tend to produce happiness, and what kinds • 
to pro^ce unhappiness. Having done this, its deductions, 
aT6 to be recognized as laws of conduct; and are to be con¬ 
formed to irrespective #f a direct estimation^of happiness or 
misery. 


46 
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‘Perhaps an analogy -will most clearly show my 
Daring its early stages, planetary Astronomy consisted of 
nothing more t^n accumulated obsoi^ations respecting the 
■positiohs and motions of the sun and planets ; from tyhich 
accumulated observations it came by and by to be 
predicted, with an approach to truth, that certain of the 
Lavenly bodies would have certain positions at certain times 
But the modern science of planetary Astronomy consists of 
deductions from the law of g^a.vitation-»dedijchons show^ g 
why the celestial bodies necessarily occupy <!t^rteia places 
at certain times. Now, the kind of relation which thus ekists 

between ancient and modern Astronomy, is analogous to the 
kind of relation which, I conceive, exists between the L^pec - 
ency-Morality, and Moral Science properly so-called. And the 
objection which I havedo the current Utilitarianism, is, that it 
rewgnizes no more developed form of morality--does not see 
that it has reached but the initial stage of Moral , 

‘ To make my position fully understood, it seeinSf netdf 
to add that, corresponding to the fundamental P'-«I>os>t’ons ^ 
a developed Moral Science, there have been, and still are, 
developin-’- in the race, certain fundamental moral intuitions, 
and that,”though these moral intuition.s are the ” 

accumulated experiences of Utility, tp-adually 
inherited, they have come to be quite independent of con¬ 
scious experience. Just in the same way that I believe 
the intuition of space, possessed by any hying individnal, p 
have arisen from organized and consolidated f 

antecedent.individuals who bequeathed to V 

developed nervous organizations—just as I believe 
intuitiL, requiring only to be m^e definite and Jy 

personal expm'ienccs, has practically'become a form of thought 
apparently quite independent of experience; so do I believe 
that the experiences of utility organized and consolidated 
through all past generations of the human race, I'^ve ^een 
producing corresponding nervous modihcations, whic , y 
Lntinued transmission and accumulation, have become m 
us certain faculties of moral intuition-certain emotions re¬ 
sponding to right and wrong conduct, ^bich have no ap¬ 
parent basis in the individmd experiences 

hold that just as the space-mtuition responds to t^ exact 
demonstrations of Geometry, and has its rough 
interpreted and verified by them; so will 
reaped to the d^onstrations of Moiftl Science and wiU have 
their rough conclusions interpreted and verified by them. 
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The relations between the’ E.^pediency-Morality, and Moral 
Science, conceived by Mr. Spencer to be, the one tranitionat 
and the other ultimate, are farther explained in the followinsr 
passage from his essay on ‘ Prison-Ethics ’^ 
Progressing civilization, which is of necessity a succession 
of compromises between old and new, requires a perpetual 
re-adjustment of the compromise between the ideal and tlie 
practicable in social arrangements: to which end both ele¬ 
ments of the (^mpr«mLso must be kept in view. If it is true 
that pure re^itude prescribes a system of things far too good 
for^ien as they are ; it is not less true that more expediency 
does not of itself tend to establish a system of things any 
better than that which exists. While absolute morality owes 
to expediency the checks which prevent it from rushing into 
iftopian absurdities; expediency is indebted to absolute 
inoi-ality for all stimulus to improvernenr. Granted that we 
are chiefly intei^sted in a.scertaining what is relatively riyhf ; 
it still follows that we must first con.sider what is absolutely 
rLyht ; Since the one conception prc.supposes the other. That 
is to B,ay, though we must, ever aim to do what is best for the 


present tirae.s, yet wo must ever bear in mind what is ab¬ 
stractedly best; so that the changes we make may be towards 
it, and not aivay from it.’ 

By the word absolute as tlius applied, Mr. Spencer does 
not mean to imply a right and wrong exi.sting apart from 
Humanity and its relations. Agreeing with Utilitarians in 
the belief that happiness is the end, and that the conduct 
called moral i.s simjdy the best means of attaiidpg it, he of 
coui'se does not asscrt,_that there is a mcrality which is absolute 
m the sense of being true out of relation to human existence. 
By absolute morality as ^listinguishcd from relative, he here 
meaiis the mode of ct)nduct which, under the conditions ari.sing 
li'om social union, must bo pursued to achieve the greatest 
welfare of each and all. He holds, tliat the laws of Lite, 
phy.siologically considered, being fixed, it necessarily follows 
that when a ntimber of individuals have to live in social 


onion, which necessarily involves fixity of conditions in the 
shape of mutual interferences and limitations, there result 
certain fixed principles by which conduct must be restricted, 
before the greatest sum of happiness can be achieved. These 
princin^s constitute what Mr. Spencer distinguished as abso¬ 
lute Morality; and the absolutely moral man is the man 
who confoims to these f)rinciple8, not by external coercion 
nor self-coercion, but who acts them out spontaneoxisly. 
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To be fully understood, this conception must be taken along 
Lth the general theory of Evolution. Mr. Spencer ar^es 
,at all things whatever are inevitably tending towards equ- 
arium- and that consequently the progress of mankind 
innot cease until there is equilibrium between the taman 
mstitulion and the conditions of human ^istence. Or as 
e aremes in First Frinclples (Second Edition, p. bU), 
The adaptation of man’.s nature to the conditions ot his 
dstence cannot cease until the internal forces which we 
now as feelings are in equilibrium with the ex«icrnal forces 
icy encounter. And the establishment of this equihbnu*, is 
;ie arrival at a state of human nature and social organization, 
ich that the individual has no de.sires but those which may 
e satistied without exceeding his proper sphere of action, 
rhilo society maintain.s no restraints but those which the 
idividual voluntarily respects. Tlie progressive extension ot 
he liberty of citizens, and the i-eciprocal removal of 
estrictions, are the steps by which we advance towards this 
tate. And the ultimate abolition of all limits to tho Ireedonr 
,f each, save those imposed by the like freedom of all, must 
•esult from tho complete equilibration between man s desires 
md the conduct necessitated by sun-oundmg conditions. 

The conduct proper to such a state, which Mr, bpimccr 
hus conceives to be the subject-matter of Moral bcicnce, 
•ruly so-callcd, he proposes, in the Prospectus to his 
'System of Ph.losophy, to treat under the following heads 

Personal Morals.— The principles of private conduc^ 
physical, intellectual, moral, and religiou.s- that follow from the 
conditions to complete individual life; or, what is the same 
thing, those modes of private action which must result from ttii 
eventual equilibration of internal deshres and external needs. 

Justice. —The mutual limitation of men's actions neces¬ 
sitated by their co-existence as units of a society-—limitations 
the perfect observance of which constitutes that state ot 
equilibrium forming the goal of political process. ^ 

Negative Beneficence.—T hose secondary limitations, 
similarly necessitated, which, though less important an 
not cognizable by law, are yet requisite to prevent mutual 
destruction of happiness in various indirect ways: in otn 
words—those minor self-restraints dictated by what may 

called passive sympathy. , i, con- 

PosiTtVE Beneficence.—C omprebendmg all modes ot 
duct, dictated by active sympathy, Which imply 
giving pleasure—modes of conduct that social adaptati 
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has induced and must render ever more general; and which, 
in becoming universal, must fill to the full the possible mea¬ 
sure pf human happiness. 


This completes the long succession of British moralists 
during the three last centuries. It has been possible, and 
even necessary, to pre.sent'thcm thus in an unbroken line, 
because the insular movement in ethical philosophy has been 
hardly, if at e^I, afifccted by anything done abroad. In the 
earlier part *1 the modern period, little of any kind was done 
in <;thrcs by the gr-eat continental thinkers. Descartes has 
only a few allusions to the subject; the ‘Ethica’ of Spinoza 
is chiefly a work of speculative philosophy; Leibnitz has no 
systematic treatment of moral questions. The case is very 
different in the now German pliilosophy since the time of 
Kant; besides Kant himself, Fichte, Hegel, SclJeiermacher, 
and many later ‘and conto7Tiporary thinkers having devoted a 
large amount of attention to practical philosophy. But unless 
•it bo Kjnt—and he not to any great extent—none of these has 
influenced the later attempts at ethical speculation amongst 
ourselves: nor, again with the exception of Kant, are we as 
yet in a position properly to deal with them. One reason for 
proceeding to expound the ethical system of the founder of 
the later German philosophy, without regard to his successors, 
lies in the fact that ho stood, on the practical side, in as 
definite a relation to the English moralists of last century, as, 
in his speculative philosophy, to Locke and Hume. 


IMMANUEL KANT. [1724-*1804.] 


The ethical writings of Kant, in the order of their appear¬ 
ance, are— Foundatioii for the Metaplujftic of Morals (1/85); 
Critiqiie of the Fradieal Reason (1788) ; Metaphjsw of Morals 
(1797, in two parts— (1) Doctrine of ltir)ht or Jurisprudence, 
(2) Doctrine of Virtue or Ethics proper). The third work 
contains the details of his system ; the general theory is pro^ 
sented in the t^o others. Of these we select for analysis the 
earlier, containing, as it does, in less artificial form, an ampler 
discussion of the fundamental questions of morals; but 
towards the end it must be supplemented, in regard to certain 
characteristic doctrines, from the second, in some respec s 
more developed, work.* 


• For help in understan^ng Kant’s peculiar general 

point of view, the reader is referred to the short exposition of p 
lative Philosophy in Appendix B, 
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In. the introduction to the Metaphysic of Morals, Kant 
distinguishes between the empirical and the rational mode 
of treating Ethics. Ho announces his inten ion to depart 
from the common plan of mixing up the two together, and to 
attempt for onco to set forth the pure moral philosophy that 
is implied even in the vulgar id|ias of duty and naoral law. 
Because a moral law means an absolute necessity ^ 

rational beings whatever, its foundation is to be sought, not 
in human nature or circumstances, but a prm'im the con¬ 
ception of pure reason. The most universal precept fpunded 
on mere experience is only a practical rule, and Mvei-a moral 
’aw. A purely rational moral philosophy, or Metaphysic o 
dorals, will servo the double end of mooting a speculative 
•eqiiirement, and of furnishing the only true norm of practice. 

[t investigates the idea and principles of a potentially pure 
Will, instead of the acts and conditions of human volition as 
jnown from psychology. Not a complete Metaphysic o 
Morals, however, (which would lie a Critique of tlpi pure 
Practical Reason), but merely a foundation for such will be 
given. The supreme principle of morality is to be establisbcd, 
apart from detailed application. First, common notions will 
be analyzed in order to get at this highest principle; and 
then, when the principle has been sought out, they wu e 
returned upon by way of synthesis. _ 

In the first of the three main sections of ^the work, be 
makes the passage from Common Rational Knowlec ge_ o 
Morals to Philosophical. Nothing in the world, he begins, 
can without-qualification be called good, except lFi«. yoa- 
lities of temperament, like courage, &c., gifts of fortune, like 
wealth and power, are good only }vith reference to a good 
will. As to a good will, when it fe really such, the circum¬ 
stance that it can, or cannot, be executed does not ma,ttor; its 
value is independent of the utility or fruitlessncss ^ . 

This idea of the absolute worth of mere Will, though it is 
allowed even by the vulgar understanding, he, seeks to estab¬ 
lish beyond dispute, by an argument from the natuml swtjiec- 
tion of Wm to Reason. In a being well-organized, if Con¬ 
servation or Happiness were the gi-and aim, such sabjection 
would be a great mistake. When Instinct could do the work 
far better, and more surely. Reason should 
of all practical function. Discontent, m fact, rather 

haplL comes of pursuit of mere enjoyment by r^mnal 

2ulation; andeto Ue light of tfee If-* 

Reason to happiness, is really to make out that it exists for 
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nobler pnrpose. But no^, since Reason is a practical faculty 
and governs the will, its function can only be to produce a Will 
good in itself. Such a Will, if not the only good, is certainly 
the highest; rilnd happiness, unattainable by !^ason as a 
primary aim, and subject in this life altogether to much limi¬ 
tation, is to be sought only in the contentment that arises 
from the attainment by Reason of its true aim, at the sacrifice 
often of many a natural inclination. 

Ho proceed!# to develop this conception of a Will in itself 
good and estijn^ble, by dealing with the commonly received 
ideas oWuty. Leaving aside profitable actions that are plain 
violations of duty, and also actions conformed to duty, but, 
while not prompted directly by nature, done from some 
special inclination—in which case it is easy to distinguish 
wfiether the action is done from duty or from self-interest; 
he considers those more difficult cases where the same action 


is at once duty, and prompted by direct natural inclination. 
In all such, whether it be duty of self-preservation, of bene¬ 
volence,* of securing one’s own happiness (this last a duty, 
because discontent and the pressure of care may easily lead 
to the transgression of other duties), he lays it down that 
the action is not allowed to have true moral value, unless 


done in the abeyance or absence of the natural inclination 
prompting to it. A second position is, that the moral value 
of an action done from duty lies not in the intention of it, but 
in the maxim that determines it; not in the object, but in the 
principle of Volition. That is to say, in action done out of 
regard to duty, the will must be determined by its formal a, 
priori principle, not being determined by any* material d, 
posteriori motive. A third position follows then from the 
other two; Duty is the aecessity of an action out of respect 
for Law. Towards an object there may be inclination, and 
this inclination may be matter for approval or liking; but it 
is Law only—the ground and not the effect ot Volition, 
bearing down inclination rather than serving it that cai^ 
inspire Respect* When inclination and motives are both 
excluded, nothing remains to determine Will, except Law 
objectively; and, subjectively, pure respect for a law of P™c- 
tice—i.e., the maxim to follow such a law, even at the sacnface 
of every inclination. The conception of Law-in-iteelf alone 
determining the will, is, then, the surpassing good a 13 
called moral, which exists already in a man before his action 
has any result. Oonfermity to Law in general, all special 
motive to follow any single law being excluded, remams as 
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. • • 1 • 1 ani never to act otherwise, 

the one * To wtia.l my »•»» (o*. «•! 

than so as to be ab should become a universal 

fi^SslThS he finds implied in the common notions of 

Having illustrated at length this reading in regaj to the 
.iTitv of keepincr a promise, he contrasts, at the close of the 
n tlio alll)ut infiillibility of common human reason in 

TTT; T hitU—. inV»i«‘»-'- 

t tods itself unable to settle the contending cfswms of Reason 

to^refi’ne upon the strict laws of duty in 
more pleasant. But, as in the speculative 

cannot be properly got rid of without a complete Ciituiue 0 

^‘'iTsection II. the passage is made from the popular mwal 
uhilosonhv thus arising to the metaphysic of morals. He demos 
that thl notion of duty that hits been taken above from oommou 
sieS erpS. It is proved not to be such from the very as¬ 
sertions of philosophers that men ™ rd^to 

refined self-love; assertions that are founded upon the mm 
cultv of provinfp that acts most apparently conformed to duty 
are^really such. The fact is, no act c«a be proved by expe¬ 
rience to be absolutely moral, i.e., done solely *^0"^ J" 

duty, to the exclusion of all inclmation; afd therefore to 
concede that morality and duty are ideas 
experience, is the surest way to get rid of them altogether. 
Dutv and respect for its law, are not to be preserved at all, 
nnltss Reason is allowed to Uy absolute injunctions on the 

will, whatever experience says of f I”"' S 

indeed, is experience to disclose a moral law, that, 
to all ’rational beings as well as men, to 
rational must originate d prion in pure (practical) iteason 
. Instead’of yielding the principles of morality, 

"'pies of moral conduct have rather to be judged by these. 

^ All supreme principles of morality, that are genuine, must 
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nature at all. -Such consideration would have shown them to 
be altogether & priori, and would have appeared as a pure 
practical philosophy or metaphysic of morals (upon the coiu- 
pletiSn of which any popularizing might have waited^ kept 
free from admixture of Anthropology, Theology, Physics, 
Hyperphysics, &c., and setting forth the conception of Duty 
as purely rational, without the confusion of empirical motives. 
To a metaphysic of this kind, Kant is now to ascend from tho 
popular philostophy^ with its stock-in-trade of single instances, 
following owt 1;he practical faculty of Reason from the general 
ruies determining it, to tho point where the conception of 
Duty emerges. 

While things in nature work according to laws, rational 
beings'alone can act according to a conceived idea of laws, 
to principles. This is to have a Will, or, what is the 
same. Practical Reason, reason being required in deducing 
actions from laws. If the Will follows Reason exactly and 
without fail, actions objectively necessary are necessary also 


. subjectively; if, through subjective conditions (inclinations, 
&G.), the Will does not follow Reason inevitably, objectively 
necessary actions become subjectively contingent, and towards 
the objective laws the attitude of the will is no longer unfailing 
choice, but constraint. A constraining objective principle 
mentallv represented, is a command ; its formula is called 
Imperative, for which the expression is Ought. A will perfectly 
good— i.e., subjectively determined to follow the objective 
laws of good as soon as conceived—knows no Ought. Impera¬ 
tives are only for an imperfect, such as is the human, will. 
Hypothetical Imperatives represent the practical necessity of 
an action as a means to an end, heingproblematical or assertory 
principles, according as*the end is possible or real. Categorical 
Imperatives represent an action as objectively necessary for 
itself, and count as apodciclical principles. 

To the endless number of possible aims ot human action 
correspond as many Imperatives, directing merely how thqjj 
are to be attained, without any question of their value; these 
are Imperatives of Fitnroes. To one real aim, existing neces¬ 
sarily for all rational beings, viz.. Happiness, corresponds tiie 
Imperative of Prudence (in the narrow sense), being assertory 
while hypothetical. The categorical Imperative eiijoiniag a 
mode of action for itself, and concerned about the term and 
principle of it, not its nature -and result, is the Im pcra ive o 
Morality. These vari{»is kinds of Imperatives, as influencing 
the will, may be distinguished as Buies (of fatness), Oovs^ls 
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(of prudence), Commands or Laws ^of morality), also 

of ti. 

“Sg»elS' .f i. — 

indispensable means w en ^ anaZt/iicaZ in 

manner, the Imperativ \ if only it were possible to 

character (Lc., X \apS^ss. But, in 

have a definite idea of t e ^ | ot from expA-ience 

fact, with an absolute whole, or 

at the same time that the id 1 future moment, no 

maximum, of satislaction now aoi wants or what may 

finite being can know precisely what he wan^^^^ 

be tbe ea-eot of », 

with a view to kapP'o®,®®’'®’ . Diet, Frugality, 

can only follow empirica ’nromote it. Although, 

Politeness, &c., seen on ik® wliole P happiness, atd the . 
however, there is no ^^’^^rttferetrar mercoun^els, they 

Imperatives with referenc tl _^^^ propositions, and their 

retain their ®ka actcr of a P^^ former case, 

action on the will is ; P . Tmoerative of morality is 

^foS-Lul p“ eooSo- --.""o '!» *» 

x^ever be made on to possibility must 

tbeSSl%S4''‘‘ ?4eo"lo,»* 

SforpS?,' to) 1>”'> “ “«’ 

propositions possibility, however, meanwhile post- 

The question of the P^si»i y. . Imperative is 

poned, the mere tLt ^2 

found to yield the thetical Imperative, on any 

{.pt being dependent, like a yp ob^ptive principle 

external condition. n j ^ the Imperative being 

of conduct), tke only tbin| V subjective principle) 

the necessity laid upon the Maxim^^^ J ^^^^ition; 
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universal law. Or, since universality of law as determining 
effects is what we understand by nature: Act as if the maxim 
of your acUon ought by your will to become the universal law of 
'nature. 

Taking cases of duties according to the common divisions 
of duties to ourselves and to others, perfect and imperfect, he, 
proceeds to show that they may be all deduced from the single 
Imperative; the question of the reality of duty, which is the 
same as the establishment of the possibility of the Imperative 
as a syntheti* ’practical proposition a priori, at present alto- 
n'ether’apart. Suppose a man tempted to commit suicide, 
with the view of bettering his evil condition; but it is contra¬ 
dictory that the very principle of self-conservation should 
lead to self-destruction, and such a maxim of conduct cannot 
therefore become a universal law of nature. Next, the case cf 
a man borrowing without meaning to repay, has only to be 
turned into a universal law, and the thing becomes impossible ; 
nobody W'ould lend. Again, to neglect a talent that is generally 
.useful Am mere ease and self-gratification, can indeed be sup¬ 
posed a universal practice, but can never be wished to be. 
Finally, to refuse help to others universally might not rum 
the race, but can bo wished by no one that knows how soon 
be must himself need assistance. Now, the rule was, that a 
of conduct should be wished to become the universal 
law. In the last two cases, it cannot be wished; m the 
others, the maxim cannot even be conceived in universal 
form. Thus, two grades of duty, one admitting of merit, the 
other so strict as to bo iiTcmissible, are established on the 
general principle. The principle is moreover confirmed m the 
case of trans^essiori of duty: the transgressor by no means 
wishes to have his act i^urned into a general rule, but only 
seeks special and temporary exemption from a law allowed 

by himself to be universal. r a 

Notwithstanding this force and case of application, a cate¬ 
gorical Imperative has not yet been proved a gn-iori actuallv 
Lstent- and;it was allowed that it could not be proved 
. empirically, elements of inclination, interest bemg mcom 
sistent with morality. The real question is this: Is it a neces¬ 
sary law that all rational beings should act on 
they can wish to become umversa laws ? f 

“ cordiegte to- - "pte- 
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sented to the detominSlonr^^ supplied 

the objective ground of selt-detorm^ , 

bj mere Reason, It must 

Ends may bo (hyided mto & J > ^ & ^^1' Objective, de- 

Impulses or subjective ^ of Volition valid for 

pending on MoUves “^^T^ir.raction are. in the one 

LTjrLT? »n Sod te.; tto. ..d the«, 

»l;:c;“b“Lgr.»d”<.f .p«s.Me c.togor.cl Impor.fve, 

r.tiU ”£ iS« 

!S“£ltT.d7S^^ 

having this conception . , +i,o°.same from the same 

tive when second) to the 

ground m Iteason. nsc Uumanity (Unman 

omn~, as in tke person of anotker, 

SniScS^^ing one-y^son - 

norarekdsdn-S neglect 

Tt eCt-r Rle t-nd! 

to .olf ;.or of dui« of 
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Eule and the Form of‘Universality that enables rule to be 
Jjaw (of Nature), according to principle first (in its double 
form) ; subjectively, it is End, the subject of all ends being 
every rational being as End-in-self, according to pi-inciple 
second. Hence follows the third practical principle of the 
Will, as supreme condition of its agreement with universal 
practical 'Rosson—the idea of the Will of every rational heing 
a Will that legislates universally. The Will, if subject to law, 
has first itself imposed it. 

This newtidea—of the Will of every rational being as univer- 
saHy legislative—is what, in the implication of the Categorical 
Im^rativc, specifically marks it off from any Hypothe¬ 
tical : Interest is seen to be quite incompatible with Duty, it 
Duty is Volition of this kind. A will merely object to laws 
can be bound to them, by interest; not so a will itself legis¬ 
lating supremely, for that would imply another law to keep 
tho interest of‘self-love from trenching upon the validity m 
the universal law. Illustration is not needed to prove that a 
• Catcgc^ical Imperative, or law for the will of every rational 
being, if it exist at all, cannot exclude Interest and be uncon¬ 
ditional, except as enjoining everything to be done from the 
maxim of a will that in legislating universally can nave itseU 
for obicct U'his is tho point that has been always missed, 
that the laws of duty shall be at once self-imposed and yet 
universal. Subjection to a law not springing from one s own 
will implies interest or constraint, and constitiites a certain 
necessity of action, but never makes Duty. 
one’s own or another’s, the Imperative 
Kant's principle is. tho Autonomy of the lUll; every othe 

m nr?oint of vihw opens up the very fruitful concep¬ 
tion of an Aire or Realm, of Ends. As a Realm is Im sys¬ 
tematic union of rational beings by means of common law., 
the ends determined by the laws may, 

t aken to form a systematic whole. Eational ^ J ^ 

to a law requiring them to treat Amion 

ends and never merely as means enter into ® 

by means of common objective laws, v.e. m about 

pire or Eealm of Ends, from the laws 

the mutual relations of rational bein^ a | Member: 

In this Bcalm, a rational being is either 

Head, if legislating ^ AbiTttt ZCe tLeLb- 

dence; Member, if alse universally, ^ 

ject to the laws. When now the maxim of tho wih aoe 
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by nature accord necessarily with the 

principle—that the will through its maxim be able to regard 
Ftselfat the same time as legislating umyersally-a ^ 
constraint is exerted by the pnimiple which f. 

every Memher in the Kealm of Ends (not on the Head) alike. 
Thi?necessity of practice reposes, not on feeling, impulse, or 
inclination, but on the relation between rational beings arising 
from the fact that each, as End-in-self, legislates 
The Reason o-ivcs a universal application to dvery ma.-im oi 
th7wiU ; ^ -y motive of interest hut from the ito 
of the IJiqnibi of a rational being tiiat follows no law thaB 
does not ‘itself at the same time give. 

Everything in the Realm of Ends 
Dinniln ^ Skill, Diligence, &c., bearing on human likings and 
S 'iiave a UarLpricr; Qualities like J\it, Fancy &c 
appealing to Taste or Emotional Satisfaction, have an At,<^dwn- 
S But Moralitv, the only way of being End-in-selt, and 
legislating member in the Realm of Ends, has 
ihrth (Jr Diqniiii, calculable in nothing else. Rs worth is not. 
ia ™«lts, hit i,-; J»posit.„ns ,f WilU it. .chon. 
reoointnc.iclatio.i fro.n tt .nl.ject.ve cli.pojU.on " 
prompting from immediate tendency or feeling. Being lai 
In thl Wai by Reason, they make the Will, in the execution 
the olhect of an immediate Jin^pect, testitying to a Digniti 
beyond all price. 'J’lic grounds of these lolly ^ 

gomlness and virtue are the i.articipation by a rational be in 
in the universal legislation, fitness to be a member in a pos.sil Ic 
Realm of Ends, subjection only to self-miposed 
havino- valud but as the law confers it, an unconditional, in¬ 
comparable worth attaches to the giving of the law, and 
is the only word that expresses a ratio.ial being « aPF’Coation 
of that. Autonomy Is thus the foundation of the dignity of 

human and of all rational nature. , 

The three diilerent expressions that have been give 
the one general principle of morality imply each the ot'iers, 
and differ merely in their mode of presenting, one idea 
the Reason to the mind. Universal applioaiwn 
of Conduct as if it were a law of nature, is the formula 
o{ the Will as absolutely good; prohtMion^^^ 

the use of rational beings ever as^ means only, 
to the feet that a good will m a rational being is ^ 
altogether independent and ultimate End, an End-in-self m 
all -Universal legislation of each for all 

tit; or special d^Aity of rational beings, that they necessarily 
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take their maxims from the point of view of all, and must 
regard themselves, being Ends-in-self, as members in a Realm 
of Ends (analogous to the Realm or Kingdom of Nature), 
which, though' merely an ideal and possible conception, none 
the less really imposes an imperative upon action. Momlitij, 
he concludes, is the relation of actions to the Autonomy of the 
Will, i-O; to possible universal legislation through its maxims. 
A.ctions that can co-exist with this autonomy are allowed; all 
others are not.* A will, whose maxims necessarily accord with 
the laws of v^utonomy, is lioly, or absolutely good; the de- 
pe*idedce of a will not thae absolutely good is Obliijation. The 
objective necessity of an action from obligation is Duly. Stih- 
jedion to law is not the only clement in duty; the fact of the 
law being self-imposed gives Dignity. 

• The Autonomy of the will is its being a law to itself, with¬ 
out respect to the objects of volition ; the principle of autonomy 
is to choose only in such a way as that the maxims of choice 
are conceived at the same time as a universal law. This rule 


.oannot»be proved analytically to bo an Imperative, absolutely 
biiidin" on every will; as a synthetic proposition it requires, 
beside^a knowledge of the objects, a critique of the subject, 
i.e., pure practical Reason, bei'ort', in its apodcictic character, 
it can be proved completely cl yovor/.. Still the more analysis 
of moral conceptions has .suHiced to prove it the sole principle 
of morals, because this ])i'iuciple is seen to bo a categoiical 
Imperative, and a categorical Impei’aiivc enjoins neither more 
nor less tluui this Autonomy. If, then. Autonomy of Will 
is tho supreme principle, Heteronomy is the source of .all 
ungonuine i>rinciples, of Morality. Heteronomy is whenever 
the Will does not give itself laws, but some object, in relation 
to the Will, gives thtmn There is then never more than a 
hypothetical 'imperative: I am to do something because I 
wisli somelliing else. 

There follows a division and criticism of tho various 
possible principles of morality that can be set up on tlj^ 

assumption ofvHeteronoiny, and that have been put oi«ar 

■ by human Iteason in default of the required Critique ot 
its pure use. Such are either Empirical or Lational. iHe 
Empirical, embodying the principle oi Happiness aje foundc 
on (1) physical or (2) moral feeling ■, the Rational, n 

the priMiple oiperfection, on (I) the rational ^ 

as a possible result, or (2) the coiiception o n P ^ - 

perfection (tho Will of.God), as the determining cause oUhe 
will. The Empirical principles are altogether to be rejec , 
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Se“?°"nL on them m/.V »»'-A ‘■«-. 
conimand^ absolutely good Will must be autonomous- 
out .7, kind Vutotbe or 

on telf tt.t »r. at the »m. *'o„rt,ido.u- 

all rational beiugs, appears, then, t om But „ 

lion of even the popular conceptmns of 

now the question can no longer be putjff. Is ^ 

which this is the only - -P ’ |i,„ r;.^te"orical Impcra*' 

All the different expres.sions given uO the t^ate^ oLfu- 

^ves are synthetic practical propositions djn-'O' ’ ^ 

,,,.to Ct.ti,no of the f-^>i,rX™ard.”«uXl/11« f.U 

s,s, it i. i.u.; to 

“^„=rS »" ,»e.„00 "“t£ 

oX'^(Koocnlnlivclvl. Freedom io undomonstmUc i !»»(, 

and morally we become certain oi it, tor we ^ 

the ‘ ousht’ of dutv, and with the ought there b 

£ar-o^3 
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of Nature. Now, tbe Njumttaon or Eas of the Reason (lie 
assumes) stands higher than, or has a value above, the Pheno¬ 
menon or Sensible Bns (as much as Reason stands higher 
than Sense and Inclination); accordingly, while it is only man 
as Noumenon that ‘ can,’ it is to man as Phenomenon that the 
‘ ou'dit’ is properly addressed; it is upon man as Phenomenon 
that the law of Duty, prescribed, with perfect freedom from 
motive, by Man as Noumenon, is laid. 

Freedom of»WiU in Man as Rational End or Thiug-in-self 
is thus the grcAt Postulate of the pure Practical Reason; we 
(■ap,be«urc o^ the fact (aRhough it must always remain spe- 
onlatively undemonstrabley bccanso else there could be no 
cxjilanation of the Categorical Imj)erative of Duty. Butinas-^ 
mucli as the Practical Reason, besides enjoining a ki-w of 
Duty, must provide also a final end of action in the idea of an 
unconditioned Supreme Cood, it contains also two other Pos¬ 
tulates; Man Ijelug a sentient a.s well as a rational being, 
H:ippincs.s as well as Perfect Virtue or .Moral Perfection must 
enter i»to the 8ummum Bonum (not, one ol tboin to the 
(ixclusioii of the other, as the Stoie.s and Epicureans, iii dif- 
ierent .senses, dcu-lared). Now, since there is no such necessary 
conjunction of the two in nature, it must 1)0 sought otherwise, 
it is found in postulating Jmmortdhti/ and (hid. 

Jmidoi taliti/ is reijuired to render possible the attainment 
of moral perfection, \hrt.ue oat of re.<jiecl for law, with a con¬ 
stant tendency to fall away, is all that is attainable m bo. 
The J/utine.iK, or complete accommodation ol the wul to the 
Moral Law, implied iu the Summum Bonmn, can bo attained 
to only in the course of an iulinitc progression ; rduch means 
personal Immortality. [As in tbe former ease, the specuta- 
Hoe. impossibility of proving tbe iimnaterialdy. Ac. ol the 
' . h ■ . 1 ..... but Immortality IS 


supernatural soul is not here overcome ; but Immortality n 
moral III certain, being demanded by the 1 ractical Reason.] 
Moral uerfoction thus provided tor, tmiZ mustbe posiuia . 
in order to tind the ground of tbe required conjunction A 
Felicity. condition of the rational I*]- t., ^ 

whose whole existence everything goes according 


thus provided for, Ltod must DC posiuimod 
inoraer to tind tlie ground of the required coniunctum ^ 

whose ■'whole existoiice everything goes accoramg ~ 

will; and tills is not the condition of man for 

aneo of the moral law is not conjoined wi ' P[?' demands 

over tbe laws of nature. But, as 

the conjunction, it is to be found [’uly in a bcm„ 

author at once of Nature and of tbe ‘what* 

God. [The same remijrk once " t^e Ddty : 

is obtained is a moral Sertainty of the existmicc ot the Dc y 

47 
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tt, .ogai™ rerft of to CriU4«» « *'■• *■“” 

®^We £?'r“to». 7 to —»»<“■ 

theory „f „„„|iy g„„d „lio» (or rather Will), 

.e ei;2^t to aifcrnt 

;’™v“ SrS :i 

„7vrs 1 .«i5 : The aetioh » to.i tot «»»t tr, «r 
m the obvoisL, st.itu trmied unto a unii'crsal law. 

:7ls’ lu to^y 'a 

eatrael tome kind of n.iswors to to t,,„ 

n'tip ■P'ieultv is the (t)ure Practical) Itcason. ^ 11 

BH^SSIggig 

not only for me ^ jTheVuro Iloason, which 

time Principles, is SpMve or 

means with lv.int me i. e j i i,.:.,,, oqj. pnow- 

Practical As 'htlmr nnconditioiied 

ledge is error if these are 

unities (Soul, Cosmos, ’ As FradicaJ, it 

“^iSS^tL|l i^of — 

tality (of the soul). Freedom (m the midst of Jlatuiai 

“‘^i^toplrorB-c^in. nothing tore need te .aid. 
Dismterestod Sentiment, as that 

j"ract 77 ;sfon 7 rd:i 2 i 7 r^^^^^^^^ 

7 ^X 1 “ Karoht^efto^^^^ o“m 

Virtne, by making a dnty of or^ > irtn. ^ at l»s^^ 

virtn. mn.t mtolve 

self-sac^e^ position with respect to Happiness is poc^ia^ 
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If the constituents of itappiness could be known_and they 

cannot be—there would be no morality, but only prudence in 
the pursuit of them. To promote our own happiness is indeed a 
duty,hut in order to keep us from neglecting our other duties. 

Nevertheless, he conceives it necessary that there should 
be an ultimate equation of Virtue and Happiness; and the 
need of Happiness he then e.vpressly connects with iho sen¬ 
suous side of our being. 

1V»—His MoHAi Cons may here be shortly pre.sonted 
from the socoiid part of his latest work, whore it is fully gi\'en. 
Dis*iri,tfuishing Moral Unties or (as he calls them) ‘ Virtue- 
duties,’ left to be enforced internally by (Conscience, from 
Lefjal Duties {lieehispjliclden), externally enforced, ho divides 
them iiito two classes—(A) Dutic.s to Self; (B) Duties to 
I Ulicrs. 

(A) Duties to Self. These have regard to the one pMvale 
Aim or End that a man can make a duly of, viz., his own 
J'erfeeliou ; for his own llupiiiiicss, being provided for by a 
natural^tropensity or inclinatiuji, is lo himself no duty. They 
are (a) perfect (negative or restrictive) as directed to mere 
Self-Conservation; (it) Imperfect (positive or extensive) as 
directed to the Advancement or I’erfecting of one’s being. 
The perfect arc concerned about Self (a), as an Animal crea¬ 
ture, and then are directed agiiinst—(1) Sclf-doslrudion, (2) 
Sexual Excess, (d) Jntonperanec in, Eatbuj and Drinking; 
(/I) as a Mond creature, and then are directed against—(1) 
Lying, (2) Avarice., (d) Servility. Tlje imperfect have reference 
to (a) physical, {j-i) moral advancement oi- [)crlbctipn (subjec- 
■ lively. 1‘uriiy or Holiness). 

(II) Duties to Others. These have regard to the only Aim 
or End of others that a fnaii can make a, duty of, viz., their 
Happiness; for their Ferfeclion can he promoted only by them- 
selve.s. Duties to others as men, are metaphysically doducibloi; 
and application to special conditions ot men is to bo made empiri- 
oally. They include (a) Duties of Love, involving jVerit or-* 
Desert (i.e., retmm from the objects oi them) in the peiTorm- 
•anco; (I) lleneficenco, (2) Gratitude, (3) Fellow-feclhiy; (h) 
Duties of Respect, absolutely duo to others .as men; the 
opposites arc the vices: (I) Haughtiness, (2) Slander, (3) Scoriir 
Julness. In Friendship, Love and Respect are combined m 
the highest degree. La.stly, he notes Social duties in human 
intercourse (Affability, &c.)—these being oidworhs of morality. 

He allows no special Duties to God, or Inffirior Creatures, 
beyond what is contained in Moral Perfection as Duty to Sell. 
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V._The conception of Law °p^relVtontcendental, and 
theory of morals, hut positive political 

not as subjectmg or assimila as well as the 

institution. The - determined hy reference 

MoraWn of mternal The principle under- 

to the one universal to moral or ethical) pro- 

lying alloi\ywra?(- ^ universal law of 

visions, is the t tiro spontaneity of all 

’■”1 

made to are very closely 

VI,_Witli Kant, tided • hut the alliance is 

connected, or, in a from mahing tins 

.„t »l tt,o «l Mf “!■ f,S tat ttamorfl 

dependent on Religion, Tiit;h the religious doctrines of 
conviction whereon to estahl - t ^ ^ ^ 1 

Immortality and ^ f -^nc. of (xo I ,t.e 

Vork, h.i deedares iurther that R coinmaflds, and 

practice of Morality ^ .titutions and d 

claims to judge ot all ^ i Postulates themselves, m 

moral consciousness Lf\ i,,, arc not all oduaHy 

^.Kich the passage to of thofact of Ruty, bon.^ 

impeintivxs—lU'wuloin as i . gio ^ even goes so 

more urgently demaiided ‘ .o" has Butllcient moral 

farastoniakethea lowance, tlita- 

Btrength to Inllil the Law of Rea. 
required to siihsenhe to them. 

The modern French school, that and thc^ 

tnry under the ^omo attention on Ethics. 

German philosophy, has ‘jestowca jo„iiVoy. 

We end by noticing niider it Cousii) anu 


VICTOR 


COU.SfK. [I702-I8o7.] 


The analysis of_ Cousin’s^ c'w 

historical lectnres Mtr ies .Rto aogmatic exposition 

as delivered in 1817-1&. ^„i. G.iic 20th lecture ; the three 

of his own the whole course devoted 

preceding lectures, HI th . . - -.y, the preliminary review o 

to the (5ood, being taken purpose. 

other opinions required ^ ® of psychological analysis, 

He determines to consider, by ? P J ^ gpec- 

,the ideas and sentiments of ever y Rtna c 
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tacle of human actions ; ‘and‘first ho notes actions that please 
and displease the senses, or in some vray alibet our interest: 
those that are agreeable and useful wo naturally choose, avoid¬ 
ing the opposites, and in this we am prudent. Hut there is 
auotlicr sot of actions, having no reference to our own ]ier- 
sonal interest, which yet wo qualify as good or bad. When 
an armed robber kills and spoils a defenceless man, we, though 
beholding the sight in safety, are iit once stirred up to disin- 
torcsted horrof and»indiguation. This is no mere passing sou- 
timont, but iticludes a two-fohl judgment, jnv'nouncod then 
!in<l e^er after; that the action is in itself bad, and that it 
ought not to 1)0 committed. Still farther, our anger implies 
that the ol)ject of it is conscious of the evil and the obligation, 
and is Iherid'ore responsil)lc; wherein again is implied that ho 
t.s a free agent. And, linally, demanxling as wo do that he 
should bo punished, we pass what has been called a jndgnieut 
of merit and dc»nerit, which is built upon an idea in our minds 
of a su])reme law, joining happiness to virtue and misfortune 
.tocrinte. 

The analysis thus far ho churns to bo strictly sdentilio; he 
now proceeds to vary tlic case, taking actions of our own. I 
am supposed entrusted, by a dying Iriend with a deposit for 
another, and a struggle ensues between interest and probity 
as to whether 1 shonirl ])ay it. If interest conquei'.s, remorse 
eusuc.s. He paints tlie state ol remorse, and analyzes it into 
the same elements as belorc, the idea ol <jii(id and eviJ, ot an 
ohllfjatori/ liiw, lilierli/, ot ’nient and J.emcrdj it thus includes 
the whole phenomenon of morality. The exactly ojrposito state 
that follow.s upon the victoi-y of probity, is proved to imply 


the same facts. 

The Moral Sentiment, so sti'iking in its chai-actci’, has by 
some been 8uppo.sed the foundation ot all morality, but in 
point of fact it is itself constituted by these various judgments. 
Now that they aro known to stand as its elements, ho 
goes on to subject each to a stricter anal} sis, taking 
the judgment*of good and evil, which is at the bottom ot 
all the rest. It lies in the original constitution ol human 
nature, being simple and imlecomposable, like the juug- 
mont of the True and the Hoautiful. It is absolute, and 
cannot bo withheld in presimce of certain acts, u i Y 
declares, and does not constitute, good and evil, ° 

real and independent qualities of actioms. -^PP ociieral 

special cases, the judgment of good gives u f.finns^ Like 
principles that become rules for judging other actions. Ink 
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HoW ’it r^nst als^ be practised, a.d tbjs J 

second of the elements of moral sentiment. 

1 + ..i^li nil which it rests, is absolute, imnmtablo, uni<>.r 

”ii K J hen went » for »s « m.ko it the r™“P'" 

» St OUign, inn ' 

„f renting fo-irc, ,»»ion, 

jifr^srest tr..r ,n.ii..K „.„i ...c 

nf rSc“thi-- also between will and desire, or passion. In he 
eoXd betovVen w and the tyranny of desire lies liberty; 
•uid the aim of the conflict is the fulfilment ot duty. _ “ j' *o 

:^S S neL- so free, never bo much itsclt; as when jm- ding 
The law of iliity. rersons arc distinguished 

respect myself, and have the ’■‘i®?fnfth7cxrct 

My duty (iio means, of course, what I owe to self) ib the exact 

measure of my right. The character of being a 
^hilable, is the foundation of property, is malienablo by 

to'te last element of the pb;;;— 
moralitY the iudgment of ^wird and demerit. The judgmtni 
Swf^^agTntis supposed free, £ 

by lapse of time. It dei>ends also essentially f« f 

to be rewarded; jlemerit, pa,radox as li 

to be punished. A criminal would claim to bo punishca, 
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lie could comprehend the’ ahsfclute necessity of expiation; and 
are there not real cases of such criminals? But as there can 
be merit without actual reward, so to be rewarded does not 
constitute merit. 

If good, he continues, is good in itself, and ought to be 
done without regard to consequences, it is no less true that 
the consequences of good cannot fail to be happy. Virtue 
without happiness and crime without misfortune are a con- 
tradic^on, a disorder; which are hardly mot with in the 
world, even as it is, or, where in a few cases they are found, 
aro^sufo to bo righted in the end by eternal justice. Tlie 
sacrifice supposed in virtue, if generously accepted and cour¬ 
ageously undergone, has to be recompensed in respect of the 
amount' of happiness sacrificed. 

• Once more, ho takes up the Seniiment, which is the general 
echo of all the elements of the phenomenon. Its end is to 
make the mind sensible of the bond between virtue and hap¬ 


piness; it is the direct and vivid application of the law of 
merit. ‘Again, he touches the states of moral satisfaction and 
remorse, speaks of our .sympathy with the moral goodness of 
others and our benevolent feeling that arises towards them— 
emotions all, but covering up judgments; and this is the end 
of his detailed analy.si.s of the actual facts of the case. But 
he still goes on to sum up in tixaid ex[)i'e.ssions the Ibregoing 
results, and he claims especially to have overlooked neither 
the part played by Koason, nor the function of .Sentiment. 
The rational character of the idea of good gives raorahty its 
firm tbundation; the lively seutimeufc helps to lighten the 
often heavy burden of duty, and stirs up to the most heroic 
deeds. Self-interest'too is not denied its place. In this con¬ 
nexion, led again to aMude to the happiness appointed to 
virtue here or at least hereafter, he allows that God may oe 
regarded as the fountain of morality, but only in the sense 
that his wdll is the expression of hi.s eternal wisdom and 
justice. Religion crowas morality, but morality is wse^ 
'upon itself. Tilie rest of the lecture is in pnaise ol hcleoticism, 

' and aiivocatcs consideration of “'ll the facts invo vc m 
morality, as against exclusive theories founded upon y 

some of the facts. , . , .x,, iqic\ 

Lectures 21st and 22nd, coinprossed into one ^ 

contain the .application of the foregoing princip e., 
answer to the question, what our beine" 

absolute, truth become# obligatory, and a iso u ^ 

known by the reason only, to obey the law o\ duty is to obey 
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by to ditoovcr wlietlwr <ai ^ l,„ » mixxm ot 

or o.. 

hberty and special forms amid tlm diversity oi 

therJThould be any bl'tor t!m 

seeing we belong to 

It nSsHot tbSr irb" *\rrmcntrtpeS 
r s^t;d^tiS;::i~ 

constitute us pei sons, < , q'liere is an obligation of solt- 

respcctcd even by ourselves. ^ ^rr<^,urtl^^at was not estab- 
respect imposed upon us as “> mccial cases 

lisl cd, and is not to be destroyed, by us^ as -f 

of this respect of the moral I---" imt foVtheir 

duty of ,sx'(/-ce»/roiagams, ang^^^ trtmehing upon the moral 
pernicious consequence. , ■ “ /'2'i the dutv of prudenci', 

'dignity of liberty and mtcdligence ; 

meaning ^ ..fthrancients said, the mother of all 

enjoins tempei'auce, 1., a of liberty by reason ; 

.the virtues,-in short, the Lw of per- 

(3) voracit!,; (4) die intelligence, 

fJtin^ fand not merely keeping intact) tlie mic g 

rii£» tns 

new duties of respect on me boS to respect. 
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making a wrong use of It. if must respect also their alfection.s 
(family, &c.) which form part of themselves ; their bodies; 
their ffoods, whether acquired by labour or heritage. All these 
duties are summed up in tho one great duty of Jwtic.e or 
respect for the rights of others; of which the greatest violation 
is slavery. 

The whole of duty towards others is not however compre- 
hondod in justice. Conscience complains, if we have only not 
dono»injustic(j to otio in snlfering. There is^ a now class ot 
jj^tics—co»s»?afton, charity, mcrijice — to which indeed cor¬ 
respond no rights, and which therefore are not so obligatory 
as justice, but wliich cannot be said not to bo obligatory. 
From their nature, they cannot bo reduced to an e.vaot for- 
nmla;' their beauty lies in liberty. But in charity, ho adds, 
'there is also a danger, from its ell'acing, to a certain extent, tho 
moral personality of tho object of it. In acting upon other.s, 
we risk ii-itcrfei'iiig with their natural rights ; chai-ity is there¬ 
fore to be proportioned to tho liberty ami reason of the person 
benefited, and is never to bo made the means of usurping 


power over another. . . 

Justice and Charity are tho two elements composing soon I 
morality. But what is social f and on what is Society iounded 
evistiim as it does everywhere, and making man to be what 
he is ? Into the hopeless .piestion of its origin he » 

enter; its present state is to bo studied by the ligdit oi the 
knowledge of human nature. Its invariable fonndatioiis are 
T the need we have of each other, and our social instinct.s 
(J the lasting and indestructible idea and sentiment ot right 
ind justice. ^'hci,eed and 

nroofs hemn society; justice crowns tho woik. 

consideration of tho lAlations of man to 

essential principles of Society jus ict^ , ’he enters' 

?= —a 

iuliSotaimiDolrf. » f ““ lio 

actor of morail personality, whic a , the^libcrty of 

need of some repression -P/% 

others is trenched upon, conduc . necessary power to 

a disinterested third pa,rty arme ' government is to be 

assure and defend the hber y of alb To the corn- 

ascribed, first its inseparable f’^^^^ion Sext, bene.- 

mon liberty (without unm-cessary p It requires, 

ficent action, correspo«ding to t e y expres- 

for its guidance, a rule superior to itself, , 
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sion of universal and ^ Thf^aSon of law 

distinction of positive and natural law. depend- 

is punishment; the right of pumshing, f - 

in<^ on the idea of demerit. Punishment is not mere venge 

anco but the expiation by the criminal of violated „ 

tote’ toltooa {tetofcto citenyb, tte « .»a~t Y ‘i« 
iniurv onlv. Whether, in punishing, allowance 
Zdeffor ejection and amelioration, is to put^the same case 
over a<^aiu of charity coming in alter jnstioe. , 

Here the philosopher stops on the threshold orf 
scierce of politics. But already the fixed -d mvariaWe p^ 
cinlesof sUetyand government have been g ven and, even 
iS.e i^lltivo sphere of politics, the rule s ill bolds that al 

foi ml and mstitutions are to be moulded as tar as possible on 

the eternal principles supplied by philosophy. _ 

The following is a summary of Cousin « views . 

L_The Standard is the judgment of gflod or evil n 
actions. Cousin holds that good and ®^j\ f f ^ If • 

actions independent of our judgment, an h 

objegiTC^cx^stence. analy/.es into four ; 

(1) good and evil; (2) obligation; (3) 

and (4) merit and demerit. The moral sentiment s the 
emotions connected with those t 

feeling connected with the idea 

obviously redundant. ‘ Good and ovi 11 y , ^ 

things outside ethics, and to be at all appropriate, they niust 
he .malified as m^nd (he., oUiqaionj) good and evil- _ ihe 
conilexion between obligation and dement has been previous y 

explam^.]^ regard to the Suinmum Bbnnin, Cousin considers 
that virtue must bring happiness here or hereatter, and vice, 

^ IV.—He accepts the criterion of duties set forth by Kant. 
Hfi argues for the existence of duties towards ourse ves. 

"y. and VL require no remark. 

THlilODOHE SIMO-N JOUFFEOY. [1796-1842.] 

In the Second Lecture of his unfinished Omrs de Pmt 
Naturel, Jdafiroy gives a condensed exposition ot the Ai 
Facts of human nature from his own point ot vi^. 

What distinguishes, he says, one being ’ \as 

Organization; and as havingaspecial nature, every creature has 
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a special end. Its end or destination is its good, or its good 
consists in the accomplishment of its end. Farther, to have 
an end implies the possession of faculties wherewith to attain 
it; and all thi's is applicable also to man. In man, as in other 
creatures, from the very first, his nature tends to its end, by 
means of purely instinctive movements, which may be called 
primitive and instinctive tendencies of human nature; later 
they are called passions. Along with these tendencies, and 
unde* their influenae, the intellectual faculties also awake and 
seek to procure for them satisfaction. The faculties work, 
however, at first, in an indeterminate fashion, and only by 
meeting obstacles are driven to the concentration necessary to 
attain tlie ends. Ho illustrates this by the case of the intel¬ 
lectual' faculty seeking to satisty the desire of knowledge, and 
hot succeeding until it concentrates on a single point its 
scattered energies. This spontaneous concentration is the 
first manifestatron of Will, but is proved to be not natural 
from the feeling of constraint always experienced, and the 
glad Inbound, after effort, to the indeterminate condition. 
One fact too, remains even after everything possible has been 
done viz that the satislaction of the primitive tendencies is 


never (uiite complete. 

Wbeu, however, such satisfaction as may bo, has been 
attained, tlioro arises pleasure; and pain when our facu ties 
fail to attain the good or end they sought. There could bo 
action, successful and unsuccesslul, and so good evil, 
without any sensibility, wherefore good and eva are not to be 
confounded with pain and pleasure; but 
ai-e. there is a sensible echo that vanes according a^ tho result 
of action is attained or not. Fleasuro is, hen 
quoiice, and, as it weiV, the sign of the realization o* go , 

and pain of its privation. • r iLo o-fcat 

He next distinguishes Secondary passions J; " ^ 

primary tendencies and passions. These arise ^ 

ixtemal objects, as they are found to further or oppose t^e 
satisfaction ot the fandameiital tendencies, 
then called usrfid or pcndcious. . w 

account of the infantile or 

remarking that some ot o"’’;,f ^others.^ Tlie 
are entirely disinterested in seeking i » . ^ exclusive 

main feature of the whole but there is 

domination of passion. The wil a T future, the' 

no liberty; the presonipassion trinmpb^ ovci the tutu . 

stronger over the weaker. 
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iSLoiis the focul’ty «t' dvtS 

knowing, and is tke whole 

it It first forms the general idea 

of the satisfaction of all the primary 
ot Good, as tlu: itsnitaiu comprehend- 

dcncies _ . . , throe perfectly distinct ideas, 

Thit Imsules torming these tiiioc peii<A. j, •,i,;.-, ti,„ 

if . 

the f„cniu» I».d l«™> ll“ »™ “’ “"X;; °r tbo ■■..■r.ly 

satisfaction of human nature-. In the f . j 

disadtuintages, it puts ft ^ . , ■ mi „ r.„,u]tieH are brought 

the raUo»,l »a«,, »l,o,..-|l 

Si,xX; 

in the one great Lnd ot „„ht by reason is, 

control. The first great climige * " ^ it, own 

that it takes the direction mitural transformation 

hand, and althougli, even when 1^ ; of a passion, 

the new system of conduct acquire. . interest tho 

it^is not able steadily to I-’-"-f ? neyo^ 

SS Tlhi'VXof pXio. U ..cccdod the .ftb o. 

Reason must, however, he gTne^^^ ideas 

before there is a truly moral ^ ^Thero is no 

r,‘;XhrbS,r='s 

Sir;eSi“x— .f 
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of one great End of creation’ of Univoraal Order, do we obtain 
an idea whose equivalence to the idea cf the Good requires no 
rru,, ends are good, because, throagh tl 


dea whose equivalence to tue luea e. 
nroof The .special ends are good, because, through their 
^ ’Nation, the end of creation, which is the absolute Good 

, .1 .:_ c.or»T*£i^l pliFirfip.tifir tnai it 


Walization, the end of creation, wiiicu i» uuc, Good, 

is realized; lienee they acipiiro the sacred character tliat it 

Universal Order present to the 
reason than it is recognized as an absolute law ; and, m con- 
seaiiPncc tluipocial end of our being, by participation iii its 
cllarL to’ ol^-goodness and sacredness, is henceforth pursued 
Sa duty and its satisfaction claimed as a right Also cvciy 
ore ituw assiinics the same position, and we no hmger merely 
eon'cedo that others have tendencies to he satisfied, and con- 

■ Si"™- if 

Ih-dcfc’lh^'all clnty, right, ohligafioii, morality, and natural 

legislation. •,Order still farther hack to the 

)I„divmc thought, »d 
Deity, making it tht_ - p ; but bo docs noi. 

tipeniiig up s asrec-ards the reason is thereby 

ideas mor.al condition, a state 

We have now reached he L m,.e„oiiio-. Even when 
perfectly dist.nict iroiii ”*''-‘b^,,,,,p„,vtioii\u-cs"’crilK the same 
the egoistic and "'bnscls while the other'obliges. The 
conduct, the one only j ’ „,.^,^test satisfaction of our 

one, having in ';''-"^,®"\^\_“„scllinn- benefits to others; 
nature, is personal even ii ^ of Order, something distinct 
the other regarding y ^ ‘ p^n prescribing our own g.)od. 

from self, is Ktter c^c of T'l 

Hence there is in the bfi JevouoviM to a sonicthmg 

thing else, and it is ^Jb'^-ood that gets the name 

that is not i4df, hut -ood is voluntary ami intel- 

of virtue or moral good. Mora ^ - oouciuct 

hgerit obcdicnco to.b.^b-iJwceii the egoistic and the mora 

a; an additional 'u „ment of merit or dement 

determination, ho mcntions^tiie j V ^pcn.thcy have a 

that ensues upon aedioiis when, ^ mere 

moral character. No i a ion of universal order. 

imprudence involving no jeont^diction among the 

He denies that there is any rea 
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lliree different determinations. ]<fotliing is prescribed m tlio 
moral law tliat is not also in accordance with some primitive 
tendency, and with self-interest rightly nnderstopd; it it .were 
not so, it would go hard with virtue. On the otlier hand, it 
cvorvthing not done from regard to duty were opposed to 
raonil law and order, society could not only not subsist, bu ■ 
would never have been formed. When a strngg e does ensue 
between passion and .sclf-iiitercst, passion is^blmd; wtien 
between egoism and the moral deterinimition, egoism is at. 
fault. It i.s in the true interest of Passion to bt^sacrihged to 
E"oism, and of Egoism to bo sacrificed to Ordei. , 

” He closes the review of the various moral tacts hy 
explaining in wlmt sense the succession of the three .states 
is io he'understood. The state ot Passion is historical > , 
first hut tlie Egoistic and the Ifforal states are not so sharply 
defined. As s.'xm as reason dawns it introduces the mora 
motive as well as the egoistic, and to tins tfxtent the tu() 
states are coniornporaiieons. Only, so iar is tlui inona ^ 

from being at this stage fully conceived that, in 
of men, it is never conceived in its lull clearness at all. 1 hi i. 
confused idea of moral law is tlio so-called moral rexscooKr, 
which works more like a sense or an instinct, and ‘Y'; '';;'"; 
to the clear ration,al conception in everything except th.xt t 
convevs the full force of obligation. In its f^;ades irt guilt 
Lman pisticc rightly makes allowance tor dillerent dt;groe. 
of intelliuence. The Egoistic determination and the Moral 
state such as it is, once developed, iiassion is not to he sup¬ 
posed abolished, but henceforth what really lakes place m 
all is a perpefual alternation of the various states, let though 
no man is able c,vclusively to follow the moral determination, 
and no man will con.staiitly be under the influoncc ot any one 
of the motives, there is one motive commonly uppermost 
whereby each can be characterized. Thus men, according 
to their habitual conduct, are known as pasisionate, egoistic, or 

vii^'UOUR. „ 

We now summarize the opinions ot Joullroy:-*- 
j_The Standard is the Idea of Absolute Good or Uni¬ 
versal Order in the sense ^ Ju. 

Cousin, he identifies the ‘good’ wi h the ^ 

then is the criterion that distinguishes moral fiom otuc 
truths''’ l^rMipation be selected as tlie differentia, it is m 
eff'-ct to trive up the attempt to determine what truths are 
obltatorv Tlm^^idea of ‘ good’ is obvteusly too vague to bo 
f ifS.. How f„ tJ ide. of • Univomd Order' goto oo 
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out of the difficulty may b*e doubted, especially after the 
candid admission of the author, that it is an idea of which the 
majority of men have never any very clear notions. 

11^- —The moral faculty is fleason; Conscience is hardly 
more than a confused feeling of obligatoriness. 

Sympathy is one of the primitive tendencies of our nature. 
Joull'roy’s opinion on the subject is open to the objections 
urged against Butler’s psychology. 

upliolds the ii-eedom of tlie Will, but embarrasse.? his 
argnmgnt by »dmitting, like Reid, that there is a .stage in our 
exi.ftonco when we are ruled by the passions, and are destitute 
of liberty. 

' Ill.—The Summum Bonum is the ertd of every creature; 
the passions ought to be subordinated to self-interest, and 
self-interest to morality. 

In regard to the other points, it is unnecessary to continue 
the summary. ' 




